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"  So  to  the  spring  went  Keren." 


SuNDA  Y  Reading  for  the  Young. 


8PBINOAI.L    JACK. 

A  Stoi7  founded  on  Fact. 

CHAPTER  I. 

wna  Sunday,  and  the  blewed 

calm    of    the    Say    of    Rest 

Beenicd  to  have  fallen  alike  on 

sky   and    earth,    as    they   lay 

smiling    in    the    aunahine    of 

early  June.     Far  as  the  eye 

could  reach  were  field,  orchard, 

and  mountain,  with  here  and 

there    a    homeetead     aeetliog 

smong    the    fruit-treea ;    and 

atandiag  ont  against   the  horizon  was  a  tiny 

cbaich  whose  spire  rose  clear  and  sharp  against 

the  deep  bine  aky ;  but  of  crowded  city,  or  even 

what  might  properly  be  termed  a  village,  there 

was  no  sign. 

Within  the  largest  and  most  aubatantial  of 
these  farms  lived  little  Keren -happuch,  whose 
father,  Ebenezer  Oldham,  was  a  descendant  of 
one  of  those  sturdy  Englishmen  whom  rehgioua 
persecution  had  driven  from  hie  native  land  to 
form  a  new  home  and  new  ties  in  the  New 
World. 

The  Lord's  Day  was  ever  most  scmpulonsly 
observed  in  this  old-fashioned  household;  eadi 
Sunday,  as  it  came  round,  saw  every  member 
worshipping  humbly  in  the  little  wooden  church, 
which  the  piety  of  their  forefathers  had  erected 
before  they  presumed  to  build  their  own  home- 
steads. 'God  first,  the  rest  will  follow,'  was 
ever  the  maxim  of  those  early  settlers,  and 
Ebenezer  Oldham  was  no  leaa  zealous  than  hia 
forefathers  in  all  good  works. 

How  is  it,  then,  that  on  this  glorious  Sunday 
Keren  alone  has  not  on  her  hood  and  kirtle,  but, 
clad  in  long  white  pinafore,  and  her  farm  sun- 
bonnet  shading  her  eyes,  is  giving  the  two  stout 
horses  their  Sunday  Iroat  of  stale  crusts,  while 
Father,  Mother,  Baby  Ruth,  and  the  stout 
dairymaid,  get  into  the  cart  which  is  to  carry 
them  over  the  long  twenty  miles  to  churcii  ? 

Keren  has  work  at  home — the  only  sort  of 
work  that  is  ever  put  before  the  worahip  of  God 
m  that  household, — she  hns  to  mind  the  sick. 
Each  Sunday  in  turn,  one  member  of  the  family  is 
left  at  home  to  take  care  of  the  bedridden  grand- 
father ;  and  Keren,  though  but  nine  years  old, 
is  as  clever  and  trustworthy  as  a  woman.     She 


is  not  the  least  afraid  of  her  long,  solitary  day 
with  the  old  man ;  she  ia  proud  of  her  trust,  and 
smiles  and  claps  her  hands  at  Baby  Ruth,  until 
the  baby  crows  and  dances  the  words  she  is  too 
young  to  speak. 

Now,  all  are  ready.  Mother  has  a  kiss  for  the 
little  stay-at-home,  and  a  whisper  that '  Taking 
care  of  sick  people  is  real  Sunday  work,'  and 
Keren  smiles  back :  she  knows  that  Then 
Father  comes  out,  looking  so  grave  and  yet  so 
bright  in  his  well-kept  Simday  garments.  The 
cart  is  just  starting,  when  a  man  from  a  neigh- 
bouring farm  rides  hurriedly  up  tlie  lane.  '  One 
minute,  friend  !'  he  says,  beckoning  to  the  farmer, 
and  throwmg  the  reins  to  Ephraim,  the  good 
man  descends,  feeling  that  something  must  be 
wrong  for  his  neighbour  to  be  in  such  a  state  of 
agitation.  As  soon  as  they  were  out  of  earshot 
the  man  said,  in  a  low,  earnest  tone,  '  There 
must  be  no  church  for  you  to-day,  Friend  Old- 
ham; the  report  is  that  Springall  Jack  is  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  that  your  house  will  be 
the  first  attacked.' 

Springall  Jack ! — the  clever  highwayman 
who,  with  hie  band,  had  committed  such  daring 
robberies,  and  who  seemed  able  to  escape  in  some 
fabulous  manner  from  all  attempts  to  secure  him. 
Springall  Jack  in  the  neighbourhood !  Farmer 
Oldham  might  well  look  troubled. 

'  I  dare  say  he  has  heard  that  you  have  a  good 
deal  of  silver  in  yonr  house,'  continued  the  man ; 
'  all  those  forks  and  spoons  would  be  handy : 
they  go  into  the  melting-pot  and  tell  no  talee.' 

Yes,  that  was  true  enough  ;  there  was  plentv 
of  valuable,  old-fashioned  piste  ot  the  farm — 
plate  that  had  belonged  to  the  Oldhams  in  olden 
days,  and  much  thought  of  by  the  present  pos- 
sessor. Still,  it  was  not  the  fear  of  losing  this 
treasure  that  caused  the  look  of  distress  in  tlic 
good  farmer's  countenance.  If  he  went  to  church 
he  would  be  leaving  his  old  father  and  his  littlir 
daughter  alone  and  unptvtected ;  and  Springall 
Jai:k  re;;arded  neither  age  nor  youth,  if  all  that 
was  said  of  him  was  true.  Why  was  it,  tlieu, 
that  the  words  '  Foisake  not  the  assembling  of 
yourselves  together'  rose  unbidden  in  his  mindV 
He  paused,  and  then  said  slowly, '  Thanks,  my 
friend;  it  was  a  neighbourly  tliought  to  come 
and  give  me  warning;  but  as  the  Lord's  Day 
is  already  here,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
robbers  come  here,  why,  I'll  go  to  church  all 
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the  same ;'  and  he  returned  slowly  to  hie  waiting 
family. 

Little  Keren  was  still  on  the  threshold,  smiling 
to  catch  the  attention  of  Baby  Ruth.  The 
father's  eye  rested  on  the  child — his  eldest,  his 
fiiBt  darling ;  but  he  said  nothing  of  what  had 
jnst  passed,  except  that  to  the  kiss  and  '  God 
bless  my  little  one,'  which  was  his  invariable 
form  of  farewell,  he  added  quietly,  *  If  strangers 
should  come,  Keren,  entertain  them  with  the 
best  we  have  ;*  and  then,  with  a  gentle  shake  of 
the  reins,  which  the  horses  well  understood,  they 
were  off. 

Now  Keren's  duties  began.  She  first  ran 
upstairs  to  see  if  Grandfather  wanted  aught.  No, 
he  was  dozing;  she  would  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  fetching  a  pail  of  water  from  the 
meadow  spring.  Mother  liked  to  use  that  water 
for  drinking  purposes ;  it  seemed  to  her  sweeter 
than  that  from  the  pump  in  the  farm-yard.     Bo 


to  the  spring,  through  the  little  path  already 
knee-deep  in  the  sweet  spring  grass,  went  Keren, 
and  as  she  went  she  softly  sang  the  verse  of  the 
hymn  she  was  learning  to  repeat  to  Father  on  his 
return : — 

'  The  hosts  of  God  encamp  around 
The  dwellings  of  the  just.' 

She  was  continuing  the  verse  in  a  happy, 
dreamy  way,  when  she  suddenly  saw  a  band  of 
horsemen  descending  the  hill- side.  Strangers 
rarely  visited  this  out-of-the-way  spot,  and 
Keren,  deeply  interested,  stood  still  awhile  to 
watch  them.  Eight  — ^nine — ten — eleven  horse- 
men !  What  a  band  I  She  gratified  her  curio- 
sity by  watching  them  awhile,  and  then  was 
about  to  take  up  her  pail  again,  when,  to  her 
amazement,  she  saw  the  horsemen  leave  the 
high  road  and  turn  up  the  lane  that  led  only  to 
the  farm.  (To  U  continued.) 


JANE'S   TBOUBLE. 


TOPSY  is  an  old  mother  cat — I  may  as  well 
say  that  at  once — and  a  great  favourite  at 
Horley  Farm,  because  she  is  such  a  good  mouser, 
u  all  good  cats  should  be. 

Jane  has  always  a  good  word  for  Topsy,  and 
a  saucer  of  milk  every  morning,  when,  at  day- 
break, she  appears  in  the  Devonshire  farm-kitchen 
to  start  the  day's  work,  make  up  the  big  fire  on 
the  open  hearth,  sweep  up  the  floor,  and  get 
breakfast  ready  for  the  lads  when  they  come  in 
from  the  stables  and  bams. 

Topsy  generally  sleepsjust  in  front  of  the  dog- 
irons.  But  awhile  ago,  Jane  was  much  exercised 
in  her  mind,  for  Topsy  was  nowhere  to  be  found 
for  days.  She  surely  had  not  been  shot  in  the 
plantation  for  a  poacher,  nor  could  she  have  been 
drowned  in  the  pond;  but  where  was  she  ?  Jane 


did  not  know,  and  she  was  troubled.  'Who  was 
to  keep  down  the  mice  now,  she  should  like  to 
know  ? '  And  after  hunting  high  and  low  Jane 
gave  it  up  as  a  bad  job,  and  settled  it  in  her  own 
mind  that  somebody  must  have  made  away  with 
the  cat. 

Three  weeks  passed  away,  and  one  morning 
as  Jane  came  in  from  milking,  as  she  opened  the 
door  of  the  outhouse,  who  should  she  see  but 
good  old  Mrs.  Topsy,  purring  very  loudly  and 
watching  two  fine-grown,  pretty  Miss  Topsies, 
rolling  over  each  other  on  the  floor.  She  had 
brought  them  in,  as  proud  as  you  please,  to  be 
admired,  after  having  hidden  herself  away, 
'  all  unbeknown,'  as  Jane  said,  for  all  those 
weeks  I  *  She  certainly  was  a  very  knowing 
old  cat' 


THE   SWISS   FLACABD. 

THERE  is  a  place  in  Savoy  said  to  contain 
this  notice  in  every  house :  *  Understand 
well  the  meaning  of  "  God,"  "  a  moment,"  "  an 
eternity" — a  God  who  sees  thee,  a  moment  that 
flees  from  thee,  and  an  eternity  that  awaits  thee. 
A  God  whom  you  serve  so  ill,  a  moment  of 
which  you  make  such  small  profit,  and  an 
eternity  which  you  risk  so  rashly  I  * 


HAPPINESS. 

OUR  happiness  does  not  consist  in  things, 
but  in  thoughts, — not  so  much  in  what 
we  have  as  in  what  we  are. 


PBOVESBS   OLD   AND   NEW. 

A  FAULT  once  denied,  is  twice  committed. 
Do  good  if  you  expect  to  receive  it. 


"^jvp    little   maids  went   out   one   day, 
^nd,    i^ally,    it  was   shocking  ! 
They    met   poor   Tommy   on    the   w^ay, 
^ith    holes    in    either    stocking. 

They    sat   dow^n   on   a   low^   stone   seat, 
^nd   to   and   fi^   kept    rocking, 

^Vhile   they   knitted,    sw^ift  and    neat, 
^ach   of  them   a   stocking. 

^nd    sw^eet   they   sang   a   little    song, 

JhE     DICKY-BII^S     kept     MOCKING  j 
^ND     yOMMY    W^ISHED     THAT    ALL     DAY    LONG 

They'd    sit   and   knit  a   stocking. 

From  'Under  Mother's  Wing.' 


J 


■HApp-r-  THOSE  ■  WHO  ■ijv'e  .-i-^.  i.Al50uR  ■ 


■^^IND  from  Iha 

Blew  sUong  1.UU  ^bo 
In  to  the  shora; 
WafdEg  our  boat 
— Sahly  afloat— 

Homeward  once  more! 
Ont  in  the  west  •torm.olouds  ai 

erey. 
We  cannot  reit :  &Ui«r'B  awaj. 

AU  through  the  night, 
TIU  morning  light. 

Sleeping  are  wa; 
Tlien.  at  ■unrlsa. 
StnUn  we  our  eyas 
Over  the  aaa. 
Out  In  the  weal  look  foi  a  aall, 
Hnnn  for  the  beat — hoDa  shall  ni 


Marj  and  I. 

Wha:  wo  can 


Shrimping  v 

Ail  the  weei  Ihrough : 
Out  in  the  west  lather  must  stay, 
Wcrkuig  with  zest  many  a  day. 
Where  the  gulls  show 
Like  driven  euow. 

Oer  the  pale  land. 
See  1  now  a  white 
SaU  comes  in  sight. 
Making  lor  landl 
Out  In  the  west  over  the  Toani. 
See  his  beats  crest !    Father  oomei 
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OPPORTUNITIES. 

MANY  people  do  with  opportunities  as 
children  do  at  the  sea-shore;  they  fill 
their  little  hands  with  sand,  and  then  let  the 
grains  fall  through  one  by  one  till  all  are  gone. 


HOW   TO  GET  BEPUTATION. 

SOCRATES,  the  philosopher,  being  asked 
by  one  of  his  friends  which  was  the  way  to 
gain  a  good  reputation,  replied,  *  You  will  gain 
it  if  you  try  to  be  what  you  desire  to  appear.* 


GOING  FOB  A    SOLDIER. 


CHAPTER  I. 


RS.  ADAMS  was  getting  tea 
ready  in  her  comfortable  farm- 
house kitchen  at  four  o*  clock 
one  dim  January  day,  nearly 
sixty  years  ago.  The  domestic 
an-angements  of  a  well-to-do 
farmhouse  at  that  time  dif- 
fered in  many  ways  from  those 
of  the  present  day ;  and  Mrs. 
Adams  seemed  to  think  she 
was  rather  behindhand  than  otherwise. 

*  Where  can  your  master  have  got  to  ?  *  she 
exclaimed  to  her  servant,  who  stood  at  a  table 
near  the  window,  folding  linen  for  the  mangle. 
'  His  beer  will  be  as  flat  as  flat ! ' 

*  The  Hall  people  are  hunting  over  yonder,* 
was  the  reply.  'Maybe  he*s  gone  to  see  the 
sport.* 

'  Sport  I '  echoed  Mrs.  Adams.  *  He  don't 
think  that  sport,  my  girl.  It  puts  him  out 
awful.  Wliy  he  should  make  such  a  fuss  about 
it,  I  can*t  tell.  It  does  no  great  harm  to  the 
land ;  and  if  it  did,  the  Squire  makes  it  up, 
what  with  the  game  and  one  thing  or  another. 
John  forgets  all  about  that.  I  said  to  him  yes- 
terday, when  he  was  grumbling, — "  John,"  I 
says,  "  if  our  Squire  was  like  Squire  Sullivan, 
who  lets  his  game  increase  and  annoy  every  one, 
and  then  sells  it,  and  never  gives  any  of  his 
tenants  a  shot,  it  would  be  different;  but  a 
gentleman  like  our  Squire,  who'll  give  you  a 
day's  shooting  for  the  asking,  and  always  likes 

to  see  things  nice  and  comfortable "     Oh, 

there  he  is !  And  in  a  rare  tem{)er,  too,  I  can 
see.* 

At  this  point  Farmer  Adams  entered  the 
house — a  big,  stout,  dark -browed  man,  as  un- 
like his  sunny-faced  wife  as  he  could  be.  He 
was  followed  by  his  head  man,  to  whom  he  was 
talking  fast  and  angrily. 


*  Did  you  see  that  wheat-piece,  down  Hom- 
sey  Bottom  ?  Cut  up  all  to  smash,  it  is.  I'll 
give  the  Squire  a  bit  of  my  mind — see  if  I  don't 
— if  he  keeps  this  game  up  much  longer ;  and 
those  young  fellows  from  tlie  barracks,  too.' 

*  Come,  come.  Master,'  put  in  Mrs.  Adams ; 

*  here's  8upi)er  ready  and  waiting.   Sit  down,  do !  * 

And  the  farmer,  who  was  hungry  as  well  as 
angry,  took  his  place  at  the  table,  and  began  to 
cut  a  great  slice  from  the  round  of  beef  before 
him.  He  was  too  busy  after  that  to  say  much 
more  about  the  hunt ;  but  every  now  and  then, 
when  liis  wife  was  not  looking,  he  winked  at  his 
man,  and  muttered  to  himself,  'I'll  put  a  stopper 
on  'em — see  if  I  don't !  * 

The  next  day  the  farmer  went  to  market^ 
and  the  Squire's  hoimds  remained  in  their 
kennels.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  day  after, 
while  it  was  yet  starlight,  Mr.  Adams  put  his 
head  out  of  the  kitchen  door,  and  shouted, 

*  Tom !  • 

'  Comin',  Master ! '  was  the  reply  from  a  dis- 
tant cow-house.  And  presently  a  strong  young 
fellow,  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  made  his 
appearance.  The  farmer  was  waiting  for  him 
outside,  with  a  hatchet,  a  hammer  and  nails, 
and  some  bars  of  rough  wood  in  his  hands. 

'I  want  you,  Tom,'  he  said,  in  a  sort  of 
chuckling  whisper.  '  The  hounds  are  going  to 
meet  again  to-day,  and  they  will  look  for  the 
fox  down  Homsey  Bottom.  Plenty  of  foxes, 
you  know.  A  deal  too  many,  I  say !  They 
always  come  across  my  wheat- piece.  I  should 
hke  to  trap  'em.' 

*  You  don't  mean  that.  Master  ? ' 

'Don't  I?  Look  here,  Tom;  I'm  going  to 
fix  them  yomig  shavers  nicely  t^^-day.  You 
shall  lift  the  gate  down,  and  we'll  spike  it  high 
with  these  bits  o'  wood.  That'll  settle  *em. 
The  fox  is  pretty  sure  to  oross  the  field,  and  the 
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hedge  hasn't  got  anything  like  a  jumping-place. 
It's  only  the  gate  they  can  get  over  by,  anyhow.' 

'But  there's  no  lock  on  the  gate.  It's  right 
of  way,  master,  by  the  footpath,  you  know. 
And  they*!!  open  the  gate — they  mostly  do ;  for 
it's  too  high  to  jump  already.' 

'  Ah,  but  I'm  going  to  put  you  there  to  keep 
'em  out,  Tom.  You'll  liave  to  hold  the  gate, 
and  not  let  'em  open  it' 

The  colour  flushed  into  the  lad's  face — an 
honest,  manly  face,  as  ever  was,  and  he  said 
gravely,  *  I  shan't  like  that  job,  Master.' 

*  What !  are  you  afraid  ?  ' 

'  No,  Master ;  you  know  that.  But  the  Squire 
is  a  good  squire ' 

'Look  here,'  growled  Mr.  Adams,  losing  his 
temper,  *  you  are  not  the  Squire's  servant,  you 
are  mine.     And  it's  me  you  must  obey.' 

*  That's  true,'  answered  Tom. 

xVnd  so,  four  or  five  horn's  later,  Tom  sat 
down  under  a  high  hedge  near  the  gate  of  the 
wheat-field — which  gate  had  now  a  row  of 
dangerous  wooden  spikes  along  its  top.  It  was 
a  hateful  business;  but  he  did  not  look  lilce 
flinching  from  it  He  could  see,  as  he  sat  there, 
the  field  where  the  meet  was  to  take  place, 
fie  saw  also,  presently,  the  black  caps  and 
scarlet  coats  darting  and  gleaming  along  the 
winter  hedges  and  gathering  in  little  knots  on 
the  open  space;  he  saw  the  hounds  gathering 
with  their  huntsmen  in  the  midst  of  them ;  he 
saw  the  carriages,  and  gigs,  and  dog-carts,  on 
the  high  road  close  by,  and  gentlemen's  grooms, 
with  second  horses,  standing  about  outside 
amongst  the  crowd  of  lookers-on.  Then  he  saw 
the  Squire — the  kind,  good  Squire — drive  a 
carriage  full  of  gentlemen  to  the  gate  of  the  field, 
and  then  mount  his  big  black  horse,  along  with 
old  Mr.  Hammond,  who  was  owner  of  the  field 
where  the  foxes  were ;  and  soon  after,  all  the 
horsemen  went  trotting  off,  and  he  lost  sight  of 
them.  In  ^^  minutes  more  he  knew  they  had 
^een  a  fox.  He  heard  the  faint  halloo  in  the 
distance,  the  echo  of  the  honi,  and  the  mellow, 
musical  note  of  the  hound  that  led  the  pack ; 
then  he  spnmg  up  and  stood  against  the  gate. 

One  minute  more,  and  the  fox  slipped  through 
the  hedge  into  the  wheat-field,  and  his  enemies, 
the  dogs,  came  in  full  cry  after  him.  And  be- 
hind the  homids  rode  two  gentlemen  on  the 
finest  hunters  Tom  had  ever  seen — as  yet  the 


only  two,  except  the  himtsman,  who  had  jumped 
tlie  big  fences  that  lay  in  their  path  to  the 
wheat-field — all  making  for  the  gate. 

'  Open  the  gate  1 '  shouted  the  huntsman, 
waving  his  whip  And  the  gentlemen,  whom 
Tom  saw  were  officers  from  the  neighbouring 
barracks,  shouted,  too,  *  Open  the  gate  I  Open 
the  gate ! ' 

How  Tom  wished  he  could  I  But  he  stood 
quite  still,  while  the  hounds  slowly  pushed  their 
way  through  the  hedge,  till  the  horsemen  rode 
up. 

*  Open  the  gate,  you  stupid  young  blockhead  I* 
repeated  the  huntsman,  furiously. 

*  I  can't,  sir,'  said  Tom,  in  a  clear,  loud  voice. 

*  Master  gave  me  orders  to  keep  the  gate  shut' 

A  storm  of  abuse  rattled  about  Tom's  head  as 
he  stood  there;  but  he  held  the  gate  hartl, 
saying  that  *  he  had  his  orders — he  was  very 
sorry — ^he  must  obey.'  And  then  one  of  the 
officers,  after  vainly  trying  to  force  the  gate, 
lifted  his  whip  in  a  rage  and  gave  Tom  a  sharp 
stroke  across  his  shoulders. 

*  Now  then,  Percy,'  said  the  other  officer,  *  if 
you  ill-use  the  lad  you'll  have  me  down  upon 
you.  Follow  the  huntsman  round  into  the  lane.' 
And  then  tunung  to  Tom,  who  stood  with 
flashing  eyes  and  set  teeth  still  defending  his 
gate,  he  said  cheerily,  '  Don't  mind  it ;  you've 
done  your  duty  like  a  man.  I  shan't  forget 
you.     You'd  make  a  good  soldier,  my  lad.' 

And  Tom  touched  his  hat  and  smiled,  and 
felt  a  sudden  rush  of  warm  blood  through  his 
heart,  which  made  it  beat  quick. 

When  he  went  to  his  regular  work  again 
those  words  kept  ringing  in  his  ears.  He 
forgot  the  huntsman's  abuse  and  the  unjust 
blow  he  had  received.  He  forgot  how  he  had 
been  offered  money  by  another  gentleman  to 
forsake  his  post,  and  how  hard  it  had  been  to 
refuse  the  Squire's  daughter,  who  promised  to 
'make  it  right'  with  Farmer  Adams.  He 
forgot  how  the  Squire  had  raged  and  fumed,  and 
then,  laughing  as  he  rode  away,  called  him  '  a 
good  boy,'  and  his  master  '  an  ungrateful  old 
fellow ; '  and  forgot  how  j)ained  and  ashamed  he 
himself  had  felt  when  obliged  to  spoil  the  sport 
of  one  who  was  such  a  just  and  generous  land- 
lord.    All  he  remembered  was  that  little  speeclv 

*  You'd  make  a  good  soldier,  my  lad.' 

(Jo  2>«  coniinvLtd^ 
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GOING  FOB  A   SOLDIEB. 

{fiofnXinatd  from  page  7.) 
CHAPTER  II. 

SHOULD  like  to  see  that  gentle- 
man again/  mused  Tom,  as  he 
walked  home  to  his  dinner  next 
day.  '  //e'<  a  good  soldier,  I'U 
be  bomid ;  he  doesn't  look  as  if  he'd  stop 
behind,  ^'hat  a  kind,  handsome  face 
he  has!  And  eyes  that  seem  to  look 
through  you!  I  wonder  when  he*ll 
come  to  the  Hall  again,  and  whether  I  shall  see 
him!' 

Tom  hadn't  to  wonder  long;  for  at  that  very 
moment  the  young  officer  turned  a  corner  at  the 
Gross- ways,  and  came  riding  towards  him  from 
the  direction  of  the  town. 

*  Well,  my  lad,*  said  he,  pulling  up  his  horse 
me  Tom  touched  his  cap;  'so  you  work  for 
Fanner  Adams,  do  you? ' 

'Yes,  sir.' 

•  "VSTiat's  your  name  ?' 

•  Tom  Lee,  sir.* 

•  Are  you  going  to  work  now  ?' 

*  No^  sir;  I'm  going  home  to  dinner.' 
*Then  we'll  go  a  little  way  together,  Tom. 

I'm  Captain  Gray,  of  the  regiment  that's  staying 
in  the  town.     But  I  dare  say  you  know  that?' 

•  No,  sir,  I  never  heard  your  name.  But  I 
was  thinking  of  you,  sir,  just  now — of  what  you 
Biid  to  me  at  the  gate  yesterday,  about  being  a 
BoldieT.' 

^Should  you  like  to  be  a  soldier,  Tom?' 
asked  Captain  Gray,  smiling. 

The  lad  was  silent  for  a  minute;  then  he 
answered  slowly,  '  I  don't  altogether  understand 
about  soldiering,  sir.  Old  Bob,  our  shepherd, 
Bsys  it's  downright  wickedness,  and  that  soldiers 
do  nothing  but  drink,  and  swear,  and  murder 
people.  There  must  be  two  sides  in  a  fight,  he 
Bays ;  and  that  it  would  be  more  Christian-like  to 
love  our  enemies  and  reason  with  them,  or  even 
give  them  a  bit  of  land  here  and  there,  if  they 
were  set  upon  it,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  and ' 

'  Old  Bob  doesn't  know  the  rights  of  it,  Tom,' 
said  Captain  Gray. 

*  No,  sir ;  he's  long  way  out,  I  know.  But 
stiD ' 

*  Have  von  ever  been  to  school? '  asked  the 
Captain,  interrupting  him  again. 


Only  to  the  Sunday  school  sir.' 

'  Tom,*  said  Captain  Gray,  after  a  pause,  '  if 
you  saw  a  big  boy  beating  a  little  boy  who  wasn't 
strong  enough  to  defend  himself,  what  should 
you  do  ?  Should  you  stand  with  your  hands  in 
your  pockets  and  look  on  ? ' 

'  No,  sir ;  I  hope  not.  I  should  tell  the  big 
boy  to  leave  off;  and  if  he  wouldn't,  I'd  take  the 
little  boy's  part  and  fight  for  him.' 

*  Just  so.  Well,  Tom,  there's  a  big  boy  away 
in  Europe  at  this  moment,  who  has  been  beating 
the  little  boys  all  round,  knocking  them  down, 
tearing  their  clothes,  stealing  their  apples  and 
marbles,  and  using  them  very  badly.' 

'  Oh,  you  mean  Bonaparte,  sir !  *  cried  Tom, 
laughing. 

'  Yes,  I  do.  It  wouldn't  be  much  use  following 
old  Bob's  plan  \vith  him,  Tom.  We  might  all 
go  into  bondage  at  that  rate,  as  a  good  many 
unhappy  countries  have  gone ;  for  he'll  never  be 
content  with  less.  We  are  not  fighting  him  for 
the  pleasure  of  fighting,  you  know:  but  for 
the  welfare  and  peace  of  Europe — the  true  and 
safe  peace.  It  would  be  a  strange  sort  of  peace 
if  we  didn't  fight,  but  quietly  let  him  have  his 
own  wav.' 

*  The  little  boys  he's  set  on  now  are  Spain  and 
Portugal ;  is  that  what  you  mean,  sip? ' 

'  Yes,  Tom.  You  know  what  he's  been  doing 
with  them,  I  suppose  ? ' 

*  No,  sir,  I  don't  hear  much  news — except  odds 
and  ends  that  I  can't  understand.' 

'  Well,  in  the  first  place  he  got  the  control  of 
Spain.  And  then,  after  making  Portugal  pay 
him  a  gi*eat  sum  of  money  to  let  her  alone,  he  set 
about  beating  her  and  making  a  slave  of  her. 
He  sent  insulting  and  unlawful  commands, 
ordering  her  to  obey  them  instantly  or  he  would 
make  war ;  and  before  the  court  at  Lisbon  had 
time  to  turn  round,  or  consider  about  it  at  all, 
he  sent  a  great  army  there.  Poor  Portugal 
couldn't  help  herself;  she  wasn't  strong  enough. 
And  so  the  French  soldiers  lodged  in  her 
beautiful  city  of  Lisbon ;  and  the  people,  even  the 
great  gentlemen  and  ladies,  had  not  only  to  turn 
out  of  their  houses  to  make  room  for  them,  but 
to  feed  them  with  the  best,  and  give  them  every- 
thing they  liked  to  ask  for.  The  ornaments  of 
silver  and  jfold  were  taken  out  of  their  churches, 
huts  were  made  by  the  soldiers  of  the  sheaves  of  un- 
threshed  com,  and  the  grape-vines  and  olive-trees 
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vrere  cut  down.  The  poor  people  there  half  live 
on  oliyes,  you  know — bread  and  olives.  And 
altogether  the  poor  Portuguese  were  so  robbed, 
and  msulted,  and  ground  down,  that  they  had 
DO  heart  to  follow  their  trades  or  till  the  ground, 
and  80  everything  began  to  go  to  rack  and  ruin. 
Xow,  do  you  think,  when  we  sent  the  King's 
soldiers,  last  year,  to  help  them,  and  to  drive 
their  enemies  out,  we  were  right  or  wrong, 
Tom?' 

'  Bight,  sir,'  answered  Tom. 

'  And  now  I'll  tell  you  what  happened  to  a 
eonntry  that  acted  upon  old  Bob's  plan.  Spain — 
the  other  little  boy's  brother,  so  to  speak, 
was  bound  to  take  his  part — ^leagued  herself  with 
the  big  boy,  because  she  didn't  wish  to  fight, 
and  thought  that  was  the  safest  side.  Instead 
of  boldly  standing  up  for  what  was  right  and 
honourable,  she  let  Napoleon  get  the  mastery  over 
her.  And  then  what  happened?  First,  he 
made  her  help  him  to  persecute  Portugal,  her 
Deigbbour  and  ally ;  and  then  he  turned  round 
and  persecuted  her.  Spain  began  to  find  it  out 
then!  He  turned  out  her  lawful  governors,  and 
pat  Frenchmen  in  their  place.  The  people  did 
not  like  this,  of  course.  A  mob  in  the  streets  of 
Madrid  tried  to  stop  the  carriage  in  \vhich  some 
of  their  royal  family  were  leaving  the  city ;  and 
for  that  the  French  soldiers  were  turned  out  to 
slaughter  them  in  those  very  streets.  And  those 
who,  after  defending  themselves  as  well  as  they 
conld,  escaped  being  killed  there,  were  seized  and 
ahot  in  the  market-place,  forty  at  a  time.  And 
60  both  Spain  and  Portugal  were  knocked  down. 


Poor  little  boys  I     And  we  sqnt  our. soldiers  to 
help  to  pick  them  up  again.' 

*  Oh,  sir,  don't  you  wish  you  had  gone  with 
the  army  ?  * 

*  I  do,  my  lad.  But  we  haven't  done  the  work 
yet.  And  if  more  soldiers  are  sent  this  year,  I 
hope  we  shall  be  among  them.' 

Tom  trudged  on  in  silence  for  a  few  minutes; 
and  Captain  Gray,  guessing  what  he  was  thinking 
(^,  said  gently,  '  There  are  more  ways  than  one  . 
of  being  a  soldier  and  fighting  for  the  right,  Tom. 
And,  perhaps,  those  who  live  honest,  steady  self- 
denying  lives,  fearing  God,  and  doing  their  best 
for  their  families,  and  setting  a  good  example  to 
all  the  people  they  live  amongst,  do  the  noblest 
work,  though  it  isn't  the  sort  that  gets  talked 
about.' 

*  Yes,  sir.' 

'  If  a  man  has  nobody  depending  upon  him, 
if  he  leaves  no  family  to  suffer  want,  if  he  goes  to 
fight  for  the  sake  of  his  king  and  country,  for  right 
and  justice  and  not  for  the  sake  of  a  red  coat  and  a 
gay  life ;  if  he  makes  up  his  mind  to  live  respecta- 
bly and  steadily  by  God's  help,  and  to  battle 
against  temptation,  wishing  to  do  good  to  others 
and  to  fight  or  die  as  a  Christian,  let  him  be  a 
soldier  by  all  means, — but  not  unless,  Tom.' 

*  No,  sir ;  I  see.' 

And  after  a  little  more  talk,  in  which  Captain 
Gray  described  more  closely  a  soldier's  life  as  it 
waB  and  as  it  should  be,  they  came  to  the  Squire's 
lodge-gates,  and  there  parted.  The  young  officer 
rode  on  to  the  Hall,  and  Tom  went  home  to 
dinner,  with  his  head  full  of  new  thoughts. 


{To  he  continued.) 


NONE   TOO   LITTLE. 


THERE  are  ways  of  showing  kindness  for 
the  youngest  and  the  smallest,  if  they  will 
only  look  for  them ;  none  are  too  little  or  too 
childish  for  acts  of  love. 

A  strong  lad  was  carrying  a  basket  up  the 
hill  for  a  little  tired  girl.  A  boy  was  leading  a 
poor  blind  man  who  had  lost  his  dog. 

The  old  lady,  sitting  in  her  arm-chair  by  the 
fire,  said,  *  My  dear  little  granddaughter,  ^ere, 
is  hands,  feet,  and  eyes  to  me.' 

*H0WB0?' 

*  Why  she  mns  nimbly  about  the  house, 
she  fetches  me  everything  that   I   want,   and 


then,  when  aD  the  work  is  done,  she  sits  down 
and  reads  me,  so  nicely,  a  chapter  from  tlie 
Bible.' 

A  little  girl  was  at  school,  and  there  was  a 
little  schoolfellow  in  deep  grief  about  the  death 
of  a  baby  brother.  '  And  I  put  my  cheek 
against  hers,'  said  the  little  one,  '  and  I  cried  too, 
because  I  was  sorry  for  her ;  and  after  awhile 
she  left  off  crying  and  said  I  had  done  her 
good.' 

»So  true  is  it,  that  almost  every  hour  of  the 
day  the  kind  heart  will  find  a  way  of  doing  a 
kind  and  loving  act. 
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A  BEAL   HEBO! 


HALL  I  tell  you  what  Jack  did?     I 
mind  it  bo  well: — 
He  was  taking  his  duty  one  cold  frosty 
,  night, 

When  a  call  for  his  ladder  was  raised  all  at 
once, 
And  in  less  than  a  minute  the  sky  was  alight. 
Big  Ben  had  struck '  two ! '  and  in  silence  profound 

The  city  lay  hushed  in  a  peaceful  repose — 
VThen  straight  rose  a  clamour  that  shattered  the 
night, 
And  loud  cries  of  '  Fire!'  on  all  sides  arose. 


To  limber  his  ladder  and  rush  to  the  spot — 
To  burst  through  the  a*owd  where  the  flames 
leapt  on  high — 
To  raise  it  aloft  to  a  window,  where  Jack 

Saw  two  pale,  pale  faces  upturned  to  the  sky — 
To  mount  in  mad  haste  through  casement  of 
flame — 
To  drag  the  poor  woman  with  speed  like  the 
wind. 
And  bring  down  in  safety  both  her  and  her  child; 
Then  shouts  rent  the  air: — *SeeI   he's  left 
one  behind'.* 


HAPPY    SUNDAY    AFTERNOONS.— No.  I. 
WHAT  DOES  THE  BIBLE  SAY  ABOUT  EYES  AND  EARS  AND  LIPSf 

See  Caver  of  Jlonthly  Part. 


Once  more  up  the  ladder — *  Come  down  I    Are 
you  mad?* 
Is  shouted  aloud,  just  as  though  in  onebreatb — 
*  Come  down  I    for  no  mortal  can  live  through 
that  flame — 
'  You're   tempting    yoiu:    fate,    lad !    you're 
rushing  to  Death!' 
Not  a  word  did  he  speak — up  aloft — hand  o'er 
hand — 
'Mid  the  flame,  smoke,  and  heat,  did  he  battle 
his  way ; 


Strong  men  held  their  breath — while  the  wotnan 
who  watched 
With  tears  flowing  fast,  could  but  silently  pray. 

A  flame  that  is  blinding — a  roar  like  the  sea — 
Ah !  mercy!  great  Heaven!  the  ladder  is  bare! 

No  sign  of  our  Jack — yet,  hold  !  Look  aloft! 
See,  see,  at  the  casement !    The  hero  is  there! 

And  clas|ied  in  his  arms  is  a  golden -haired  child. 
Oh !  hark  to  the  shout  tliat  now  rings  through 
the  air — 
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A  ahout  of  thanksgiving 
that  echoes  around — 
That  Bonnd  half  in  tri- 
umph —  yet    apeaka 
half  in  prayer. 

He  tnine  to  descend — ^he  is 
feeling  hia  way — 
When  the  charred,  burn- 
ing ladder  btCHke  short 
'neath  his  feet — 
He  flings  Ma  anna  wildly 
— one  Bwift-muttered 
prayer — 
An<t  the  child  and  its 
Bftviour  are  hurled  in 
the  street! 
Quick  eyee  saw  the  fall — 
strong    anna    caught 
the  child, 
In  safety  'twas  clasped 
to  the  mother's  fond 
breast — 
Bat  Jack — my  old  com- 
rade— God  bless  his 
brave  heart ! 
In  ddng  his  duty  had 
gone  to  hia  rest ! 

C.  J.  RowE. 
S<(  M  -mmie  by  Fatcal. 


THOUAS  A  EEICPIS. 
A  S  he  advanced  tomau'a 
XX  estate  he  appears  to 
bave  had  a  special  love  and 

regard  for  children,  and  to 
have  had  much  faith  iuthe 
value  of  training  them  early 
m  the  knowledge  of  God 
and  of  His  ways.  The  re- 
memhrsnce  of  the  holy  lea- 
Mas  learnt  in  tender  years 
at  his  mother's  knee  had 
sank  into  his  heart,  and 
had  not  been  altogether  for- 
gotten ;  plain  as  they  were, 
they  were  sweetly  brought 
back  to  his  memory  when 
be  had  to  teach  otlwrs.' 

Kittlbwsll's  Life  of 
Tkoma*  &  Ktmpit. 
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MOITEEYS. 

MONKGYS  always  Beeni  to  mc  nnimak 
who  miglit  do  mora  than  they  seem  in- 
clined to  tlo ;  they  are  so  intelligent  (tliongh 
generally  only  for  miachief)  that  I  have  often 
wondered  they  are  not  put  to  some  better  uw 
tiwn  merely  dancing  to  an  old  hunly-gwrdy,  or 
collecting  penniea  from  gaping  Hchoolhoys.  I  was 
therefore  quite  pleased  to  read,  only  a  few  dnys 
ago.  an  account  of  a  really  useful  monkey.  He 
lives  at  Uitenhage,  in  South  Africa,  and  actually 
manages  the  railway  traffic  at  that  \mpro- 
nounceahle  station.  The  previoua  signalman 
was  Aumnn,  but  mifortunately  lost  both  his  legK 
in  a  recent  acradeiit ;  still,  or  I  should  say  in 
consequeoce  of  having  lo»t  his  legs,  be  wished  to 
keep  his  place ;  eo  he  trained  a  pet  baboon  to 
discharge  hie  duties. 

'  Jacko' — I  qiiote  the  exact  words — '  pushes 
his  master  about  on  a  trolley,  and  under  his 
direction  works  the  lever,  to  set  the  signals,  with 
a  most  ludicrous  imitation  of  humanity.  He 
puts  down  the  lever,  looks  round  to  see  that  the 
correct  signal  is  up,  and  then  gravely  watches 
tlie  approaching  train,  his  master  being  at  hand 
meanwhile  to  correct  any  mistake.' 

Bravo,  Jacko  of  Uitenhage  I  In  the  name  of 
monkeydom  I   congratulate  you.     Perhni>s  in 


time  to  come  lazy  schoolboys  will  no  longer  be 
termed  '  idle  monkeys,'  but  instead  they  will  be 
urged  to  pet^vere,  and  to  merit  the  name  of  a 
'  clever,  industrious  monkey.'  'Who  knows  ? 
The  world  goes  very  fast  now-a-da\-8. 

'  E.  A.  B. 


THE   BIGHT  HAN. 
PRINCE  once  travelling  through  France 
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visited  the  Arsenal  at  ToiUou,  where  the 
convict  gallej-a  were. 

The  commandant,  as  a  compliment  to  the 
rank  of  his  visitor,  offered  to  set  at  liberty  aite — 
any  one  of  the  prisonera  be  selected. 

The  prince  went  round,  and  conversed  with 
them  all.  He  inquired  the  reason  of  thdr  being 
there,  and  met  with  little  else  but  complaints  of 
injustice,  oppression,  and  false  charges. 

At  last  he  came  to  one  man,  who  admitted 
that  his  imprisonment  was  just. 

'  My  lord,  I  have  no  reason  to  complain.  I 
have  been  a  wicked,  desperate  wretch.  I  have 
deserved  the  greatest  tortures,  and  it  is  only  in 
mercy  that  I  am  here.' 

The  prince,  fixing  his  eyes  upoil  the  man, 
without  a  moment's  hesitation,  said.  '  This  is  the 
man  whom  I  wish  to  be  released.' 

And  he  mat  set  free. 


COUSIN 

OW,  Rosie,  my  pet,'  sdd 
Cousin  Hilaa,  '  yon  and  I 
must  go  in ;  I  promised  yoa 
should  come  indoors  nt  seven 
o'clock.  See,  the  sun  is 
making  such  long  shadows! 
That  shows  it  is  Rosie's  bed- 
time.' And  the  tall  Yankee 
passed  his  arm  round  little 
Roaie,  preparatory  to  lifting 
her  from  the  lock-gate,  off 
which  he  had  been  jumping  her  for  the  last 
quarter  of  an  hour. 

'  Oh,  what  a  pity  !'  sighed  Rosie, 
And  Consin  ISilas,  unwilling  to  part  with  his 
playfellow,  smiled  back  into  Rosie's  troubled 
face  as  he  said,  'Don't  you  like  bed,  Rosie? — 
auch  a  pretty  little  bed  ns  you  have :  the  cur- 
tniuB  covered  with  rosebuds,  just  like  yourself!' 


SILAS. 

'  I  like  play  better,'  replied  Roaie,  promptly. 

'  We'll  play  again  to-morrow,'  promised  the 
good-natured  fellow,^  as  he  jumped  Rosie  for  the 
last  time,  and  carried  her  towards  the  farm. 
'  To-morrow  '11  soon  he  here ;  you've  only  to 
have  your  supper,  and  theu  I'll  carry  you  up  to 
bed  on  my  back,  pop  you  into  your  crib,  and 
you'll  fall  asleep  in  a  minute,  and  when  you 
wake  up  it  will  be  to-morrow,'  concluded  Cousin 
Silas,  careless  of  his  grammar  in  his  desire  to 
satisfy  his  little  English  couein. 

*  You've  forgot  something,'  said  Boeie  sagely, 
and  shaking  her  curly  head  reprovingly, 

'Yes,  to  be  sure!  I  forgot  the  undressing. 
Mother  must  manage  that ;  strings  and  buttons 
are  awkward  things  to  poor  Cousin  Silas.' 

'  No  ;  something  else,'  said  Rosie, .  more 
gravelv  stilt. 

'  TeU  me  ?  '  asked  the  cousin. 
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*  YouVe  forgot  my  prayers.  I  must  say  "  God 
bless  Father  and  Mother  and  little  Brother, 
and  make  me  a  good  girl/* '  said  Rosie,  shocked 
St  Silas's  ignorance. 

*  To  be  sure,  Rosie  I  But  why  don't  you  pray 
for  Cousin  Silas  ? ' 

Rosie  looked  puzzled  for  a  minute ;  then  she 
said  triumphantly,  '  I've  only  known  you  to-day. 
I  couldn't  pray  till  I  knew  you,  could  I  ? ' 

This  was  true,  for  Cousin  Silas  did  not  live 
in  England,  and  had  only  just  arrived  from 
America,  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  relations  at  Hill 
Farm. 

*Well,  but  you  know  me  now,'  continued 
Silas;  *you'D  have  to  pray  for  me  now.' 

*  Oh,  yes  I  I  know  you  now,  quite  well,' 
answered  Rosie  confidently  to  her  friend  of  six 
hours'  standing ;  '  and  I'll  say,  '  Please  God 
make  Cousin  Silas  a  brave  man.* 

'  A  good  man,  Rosie,'  corrected  Consul  Silas. 
*  I  hope  I  am  a  hravt  man,  already.' 

*■  No,'  said  Rosie,  obstinately  keeping  her  own 
opinion ;  *■  God  make  Rosie  a  good  girl,  and 
Cousin  Silas  a  brave  man ! ' 

*  Very  well,  Rosie,  you  know  best,'  said  the 
big  cousin,  yielding  the  point,  but  smiling  at 
the  idea  of  his  needing  bravery,  yet  glad,  too, 
that  this  fair  little  one  should  remember  him 
on  any  terms  in  her  childish  petitions. 

Rosie  kept  her  word;  and  kneelmg  by  her 
mother's  side,  her  long  curls  falling  over  her 
white  nightdress,  added  to  her  usual  prayer  the 
one  for  her  tall,  stranger  cousin. 


A  year  has  passed,  and  Cousin  Silas  is  no 
longer  with  little  Rosie  in  Old  England,  but 
across  the  ocean  in  his  Ameiican  home.  This 
home  is  in  the  backwoods,  far  away  from  any 
town ;  and  though  he  has  plenty  of  society  in 
the  shax)e  of  labourers  and  workmen,  there  are 
no  women  or  children  on  his  farm ;  and  Cousin 
Silas  often  wishes  for  his  little  English  cousin 
and  her  gentle  mother,  to  bring  brightness  and 
refinem^t  to  his  rough  life. 

One  day  a  travelling  clergyman  passed 
through  the  settlement,  and  at  Cousin  Silas's 
suggestion  he  stayed  with  him  over  Sunday, 
and  held  a  service  in  the  great  bam.  All  the 
men  who  could  possibly  be  spared  attended,  and 
joined  with  hearty  reverence  in  the  prayers; 


and  Silas  himself  ha4  much  helped  to  promote 
this  reverence  by  the  pains  he  had  taken  to 
arrange  the  shed  in  a  suitable  manner.  '  It  was 
for  all  the  world  like  a  real  church,'  declared 
a  stockman,  'the  boss  fixed  it  rarely;'  and 
Sunday  was  really  *kept'  that  day  in  thcj 
backwoods. 

*  You  must  hold  this  service  every  Sunday,' 
said  the  clergyman  to  Silas,  as  tliey  sat  in  the 
porch  that  evening. 

*  I  ?  '  said  Silas,  amazed.  '  Not  I !  I  couldn't 
preach.' 

*  Perhaps  not,'  said  the  clergjrman,  quietly ; 
'though  I'm  not  at  all  sure  that  a  few 
words  from  ''the  boss  "  would  not  be  listened 
attentively  to,  where  many  a  "  sermon  "  would 
be  heard  carelessly.  But  you  can  at  least  read 
the  prayers,  and  the  chapters  from  the  Bible,  and 
the  hymns.  I  heard  your  voice  leading  them 
this  morning.  I'll  come  myself  when  I  can 
and  give  you  a  service,'  he  concluded ;  *  but, 
meanwhile,  gather  these  good  fellows  of  yours 
together  as  you  have  done  to-day ; '  and  he 
rose  and  went  indoors. 

Silas  sat  on.  He  did  not  at  all  like  the  plan 
proposed  to  him.  '  Wliy  should  he  set  hi^nselt' 
up  as  a  sort  of  parson  over  his  men  ?  he  had  no 
right  to  do  it,'  he  said. 

Then,  glancing  up  in  a  restless  way,  as  if  to 
seek  something  to  distract  his  thoughts,  his  eye 
fell  on  the  setting  sun,  and  his  thoughts  flew 
back  to  Rosie's  evening  prayer,  *  Make  Cousin 
Silas  a  brave  man.' 

'  Yes,  little  Rosie  was  right  I '  said  the  honest 
fellow.  *  It's  just  because  I'm  afraid  of  being 
laughed  at  and  called  a  saint  that  I  do  not  like 
to  hold  this  service.  I'm  nothing  but  a  coward 
after  all.  But  Rosie  shall  have  her  prayei 
answered,  God  helping  me.' 

There  is  always  *  church  '  (so  the  men  call  it) 
every  Sunday  now  at  Cousin  Silas's  settlement. 
If  possible,  he  will  get  a  missionaiy,  or  a  passing 
clergjrman,  to  hold  a  service  for  him ;  but  on  the 
Sundays  (and  they  are  many),  when  neither  can 
be  obtained,  the  taU  American  himself  reads  the 
simple  service  to  hie  men,  and,  with  his  deep 
voice,  leads  a  well-knowTi  hymn 

It  cost  liim  much  to  do  this  at  first ;  and  he 
might  have  failed  altogether,  had  he  not  remem- 
bered the  little  child  praying  daily,  in  far-away 
England,  *  Make  Cousin  Silas  a  brave  man.' 
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(Conlfnued  from  page  8.) 

'hey  arecoming  to  us!'  thought 

I    Keren,  with  ft  spasm  of  real  de- 

I  ^  light.       'Those    must    he    the 

Btrangers    fiither    mennt;'     and 

'  leaving  her  pail  standiDg  in  the 
path  for  a  less  busy  time,  she 
sprang  townrtis  the  house — there  was  so  much 
to  be  done.  However,  even  in  tliis  excitement 
Keren  did  not  forget  Grandfather  ;  he  atill  slept, 
BO  she  was  free  to  get  everything  ready  for  her 

'  Wlist  ft  good  tiling  it  is  Sunday  I'  said  the 
little  maiden,  aa  with  busy  feet  ahe  ran  to  the 
press  for  the  large  damask  table-cloth  that  had 
last  been  used  for  Baby  Buth's  christening  din- 
ner. '  On  Sunday  there  are  always  so  many 
good  things  in  the  larder.  Now  the  plate :  I 
must  have  all  the  spoons  snd  forbs  for  such  a 
number,  and  Great -grandfather's  silver  cup — that 
must  go  at  the  fop  of  the  table.  Oh,  how 
bright  it  all  looks  I  Mother  uji7/  be  plessed 
when  I  tell  her  how  well  I  laid  the  txible.' 

It  really  was  a  handsome  Mght — the  fine 
linen,  tlie  bright  silver,  the  sparkling  glass,  and 
the  old  tankard,  with  its  heavy,  important -look - 
iug  workmanship;  and  when  the  goose-pie,  the 
large  cheese,  and  the  home-cured  ham  had  been 
[ilaced  on  the-  board,  amiingst  varions  smaller 
dishes  of  cuHtanls,  honey-cakes,  and  a  large  dish 
of  alrawberries,  it  really  was  as  little  Keren  de- 
lightedly declared,  '  fit  for  the  King.' 

She  had  had  more  time  tlinn  ahe  ex])ccted  for 
hei'  arrangements,  as,  somewhat  to  her  surjirise, 
lier  guests  had  not  ridden  straight  to  the  house, 
but  had  stopped  at  the  stables,  and  foddered 
their  horses.  At  last,  however,  the  sound  of 
laughter  and  the  ti-amp  of  feet  told  her  they  were 
njiproaching ;  and  nmning  to  the  door,  she  held 
ont  both  her  hands,  saying  in  her  fresh  young 
voice,  '  Do  come  in  ;  I  have  got  dinner  ready 
for  you.  Father  is  at  church,  but  be  told  me  I 
was  to  do  my  best  to  make  yon  welcome.' 

Springall  Jack — for  I  need  not  say  it  was  he 
— was  utterly  takeii  aback  at  this  unexpected 
reception.  Curses,  threats,  tears,  remonstrances — 
these  he  was  accustomed  to,  and  treated  all  alike 
with  equal  contempt ;  but  welcome '.  A  joyous, 
hearty  welcome !  This  since  manhood  he  had 
never  known!     He  gazed  for  a  minute  at  the 


quaint  little  figure,  so  cool  and  fair-looking,  in 
her  white  pinafore  and  spotted  print ;  he  really    ' 
— used  as  he  was  to  his  trade — feit  aa  if  bs 
did  not  know  how  to  make  the  nest  step. 

'  Come,'  repeated  Keren,  linowing  nothing  of 
his  thoaghts, '  I  will  show  you  the  dining-room ;' 
and  putting  her  soft  little  band  into  Springall 
Jack's,  ahe  led  him  in. 

How  the  eyes  of  the  men  glistened  at  the 
sight  of  the  booty  which  was  so  confidingly 
spread  out  before  theml  Still,  they  had  no  ob- 
jection to  using  the  forks  firet  in  a  legitimate 
manner  on  the  pies  and  custards,  before  trans- 
ferring them  to  their  saddle-bags. 

'  Here  is  your  place,'  said  Keren,  polling  for- 
ward the  chair  at  the  top  of  the  table,  and 
motioning  Springall  Jack  into  it.  '  Shall  I  say 
grace  for  you?'  She  thought  nothing  of  the 
request;  it  was  always  her  office,  as  the  youngest 
at  table,  and  hardly  waiting  the  reply,  she 
rei-erently  folded  her  hands  and  closed  her  eyes: 
'  Bless,  Lord,  this  food  to  our  good,  and  our- 
selves to  Thy  service,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake. 
Amen.'  And  then  she  sprang  hither  and  thiUier 
to  wait  on  her  guests. 

'  Ourselves  to  Thy  service  !'  One  of  the  men 
was  about  to  laugh  irreverently  at  the  inoM- 
gruity  of  this  idea,  when  a  stern  look  from  his 
captain  checked  him,  and  he  applied  himself  to 
his  food. 

Full  justice  was  done  to  the  fare,  and  at  last 
Springall  Jack,  who  seemed  strangely  softened, 
and  could  hardly  take  his  eye  off  the  busy  httle 
waiting -maid,  drew  her  to  him,  and  asked, 
'  ^ATiat  would  Father  soy  when  he  came  home 
and  found  all  his  dinner  eaten  ?' 

'  Oh,  he'll  be  pleased,'  answered  Keren,  lookiog 
up  into  Jack's  face  with  a  confident  little  nod. 

'Will  he?'  echoedJack.  '  He's  easy  pleased, 
that's  all  I  can  say.' 

'  He's  always  good  to  travetlere,'  said  Keren, 
not  at  all  objecting  to  a  little  chat  after  all  hw 
labours. 

'  Likes  a  bit  of  gossip,  perhaps,'  euggeated  the 

'  No,  it's  not  for  that ;  it's  another  reason — a 
better  one,'  soid  Keren,  softly. 

'What  reason?'  asked  Jack  again.  This 
child  interested  him,  with  her  funny  little  waju 

'  I'll  tell  yov,'  said  Keren,  creeping  a  little 
nearer  to  Jack.     '  It's  because  of  that  text— 
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joa  know  it — about  "entertaining  angels  un- 
awares." That's  why  Father  likes  to  he  good  to 
Btrangers.' 

Somehow,  this  idea  made  Springall  Jack  feel 
nncomfortahle  ;  and  drawing  back  his  chair,  he 
was  about  to  rise  from  his  seat,  when  a  man  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  table  swept  off  all  the  silver 
within  his  reach,  saying  brutally, '  Suppose  we 
best  begin  here,  and  go  into  the  other  rooms 
after,  Captain?' 

*  Stop  I'  tlmudered  the  Captain.  *  The  firat 
man  who  touches  ought  in  this  house  shall 
account  for  it  to  me ;'  and  he  clicked  the  pistol 
be  wore  at  his  belt  in  a  significant  manner. 

'  To  saddle,  men  !  Such  treatment  as  we 
bsYe  received  to-day  shall  at  any  rate  be  repaid 
with  gratitude  and  not  robbery.  Good-bye, 
httle  child,'  he  said,  softening  his  voice,  as  he 
bent  down  to  Keren.  '  Shall  you  be  afraid  1o 
kiss  me  if  I  tell  you  it  is  no  angel,  but  Springall 
Jack,  that  you  have  entertained  so  kindly  ? ' 

And  theu  he  was  gone !  and  nothing  was  to 
be  seen  of  Keren's  guests  but  a  cloud  of  white 
dust  down  the  lane. 

CHAPTER  II. 

A  TWELVEUONTH  hss  pfl8scd  and  it  is  again 
June.  Once  more  is  the  old  farm  bright  with 
blossom  and  sunshine,  and  Keren,  joyous  as  ever, 
finds  endless  delight  in  outdoor  games  with  her 
younger  sister,  who  roUs  and  tumbles  in  the  cool 
sweet  grass;  and  when  tired  of  this,  beseeches 
Keren  for  rides  in  a  little  barrow  which  Father 


had  made  during  the  dark  winter  d«ayB.  A 
trusty  nurse  is  Keren ;  Mother  is  never  anxious 
about  little  Ruth  whilst  the  elder  sister  is  in 
charge,  and  truly  in  many  ways  is  Keren  of  use. 
She  is  great  on  preserving  and  baking  days, — 
can  make  her  father's  shirts,  and  mend  the  fine 
damask  table-cloths,  which  are  the  pride  of  her 
mother.  But  with  all  these  matronly  accom- 
plishments she  is  as  unspoilt  and  meiTy  as  ever : 
the  sun  of  New  England  never  shone  upon  a 
more  sim2)le-hearted  child. 

To  her  father  she  was  as  the  apple  of  his  eye ; 
and  though  grateful  beyond  words  that  his  dar- 
ling should  have  suffered  no  wrong  at  the  hands 
of  the  lawless  robbers,  yet  he  did  not  find  it 
difficult  to  believe  that  it  woukl  be  impossible 
for  any  one  short  of  a  fiend  to  hurt  his  little 
one.  Springall  Jack  could  not  be  utterly  bad, 
since  he  could  be  so  gentle  and  tender  to  his 
child. 

Such  were  the  good  farmer's  sentiments,  but 
they  w^ere  shared  by  none  else  in  that  colony ; 
all  aHke  joined  in  hating  and  condemning  the 
man,  who  with  every  month  grew  more  bold 
and  daring.  Few,  indeed,  were  the  farms  which 
his  band  had  nut  visited  and  despoiled,  and 
many  were  the  deeds  of  robbery — aye,  of  actual 
murder — ^^'hich  tliey  had  committed,  and  hitherto 
with  impunity. 

At  length,  however,  Springall  Jack's  luck 
deserted  him ;  he  was  taken,  and,  as  a  natural 
consequence  of  his  crimes,  he  was  sentenced  to 
death.  {^o  &e  conttnued.)  ^ 


OFF     TO     SEA! 


WEIGH  the  anchorl  Off  we  go: 
Whilst  the  western  bi-cezes  blow! 
Give  a  cheer,  and  one  cheer  more, 
To  all  those  we  leave  on  shoi'e ! 
Tears,  perhaps,  may  dim  the  smile, 
'Tis  but  for  a  little  while  ; 
Soon  across  the  boundless  main, 
Home  our  ship  will  sail  again ! 

Weigh  the  anchor  I    Off  we  go ! 

Whilst  the  western  breezes  blow  I 

Sweethearts,  ay,  and  bonny  wives. 
Tremble  for  their  loved  one's  lives ; 
Hearts  beat  fast  to  think  that  wo 
Boon  all  lost  to  sight  shall  be ! 


Wave  your  hands,  lads  !  wave  avray  I 
Say  whate'er  you  have  to  say  1 
Smile,  and  never  breathe  a  sigh. 
Whilst  you  bid  the  last  good-bye! 
Weigh  the  anchor  I   Oft' we  go  I 
Whilst  the  western  breezes  blow! 

Men  must  soil  across  the  sea. 
Women -folk  at  home  must  be; 
Some  must  work,  while  others  rest, 
Whatsoever  is,  is  best  I 
Up  then,  lads,  with  cheery  heart, 
One  more  cheer  before  we  start ! 
Those  we  love  will  all  be  trae 
Whilst  we're  on  the  ocean  bhie  I 

Edward  OxEXFonr* 
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GOING   FOB   A   SOLDIEB. 

{Continued  from  ptige  11.) 

CHAPTER  III. 

APTAIN  GRAY  was  walk- 
ing down  the  High  Street  of 
the  town,  one  day  later  in  the 
spring,  when  he  caught  sight 
of  Tom,  in  his  Sunday  clothes, 
peering  in  at  the  harrack-gates. 

*  Well,  my  lad  I*  he  said 
cheerily,  '  so  the  soldiers  that 
came  home  are  going  back 
again,  and  we  are  going  with 
them.' 

*  Yes,  sir,  I  know  it,*  an- 
swered Tom ;  *  and  I  was  trying  to  find  you,  to 
aak  you  if  I  might  go  too.  I'm  free  to  go,  sir ; 
for  Tve  only  a  stepfather,  and  nobody  wants  me 
particular.  And  Farmer  Adams  has  such  strange 
ways  with  him,  that  I  thought  it  would  be  better 
to  give  up  my  place  before  it  came  to  a  falling 
out  And — and' — added  Tom,  smiling  and 
stammering,  *  I  should  like  to  help  the  little 
boys,  sir.* 

'  Come  in  with  me,'  said  the  Captain,  in  his 
kind,  grave  voice,  turning  into  the  barracks  and 
leading  the  way  to  his  own  rooms ;  '  I  want  to 
hear  how  much  you've  thought  about  it,  my  lad, 
before  ^  let  you  become  a  soldier  !  And  so  he 
had  Tom  into  his  own  room,  and  questioned 
him  very  closely  and  on  all  points,  till  he  satisfied 
himself  that  there  was  no  good  reason  why  he 
shouldn't  be  a  soldier.  And  then  he  said,  after 
thinking  a  Httle,  '  Go  home  now,  and  come  to 
the  barracks  again  at  nine  o'clock  to-morrow 
morning,  Tom.     Can  you  ? ' 

*  Yes,  sir,  certainly ;  and  thank  you,'  answered 
Tom.  And  then  he  trotted  back  to  his  native 
village. 

When  he  was  gone.  Captain  Gray  went  out 
into  the  town  to  find  the  Squire,  who  had  come 
up  on  business  earlier  in  'the  day.  The  old 
gentleman,  dressed  in  a  blue  coat  and  yellow 
waistcoat,  as  was  the  fashion  in  those  times,  was 
not  far  off. 

*  Squire,'  said  Captain  Gray,  '  do  j^ou  know 
anything  of  that  stripling,  Lee,  who  wouldn't  let 
us  through  the  gate  the  other  day?' 

'  A  bold-hearted  lad,'  said  the  Squire,  '  and 
wouldn't  tell  a  lie — no,  nor  act  a  lie — for  a  cartful 


of  money.*  Captain  Gray  smiled  and  nodded  his 
head,  and  by-and-by  went  back  to  the  barracks. 

He  was  at  breakfast  next  morning,  with  \m 
cap  and  sword  by  his  side,  ready  for  drill,  when 
Tom  came. 

*  Tom,'  he  said,  *you  don't  know  much  of  the 
world  yet,  my  man,  and  I  think  you  ought 
not  to  be  in  too  great  a  hurry  on  a  matter  like 
this.  Now,  would  you  like  to  go  out  with  me  as 
my  servant  ?  I  will  give  you  good  wages  and 
take  care  of  you ;  and  you  will  see  a  little 
soldiering  that  way.  And  if  you  wish  to  put  on 
the  red  coat  after  we  get  to  Lisbon,  you  will  still 
have  the  chance  to  do  so.  Do  you  like  that  plan, 
Tom?' 

What  could  Tom  say  ?  He  grew  all  at  ouoe 
very  weak  in  his  limbs,  and  very  red  in  the 
face,  and  very  watery  about  the  eyes,  and  stam- 
mered out, '  Oh,  sir,  wouldn't  I,  just  I' 

And  so  it  was  settled. 

Not  long  after,  before  the  orchards  were  in 
blossom,  and  before  the  primroses,  and  violets, 
and  lilies  of  the  valley,  were  found  in  the 
Squire's  woods,  the  ship  which  bore  Captain 
Gray  and  the  soldiers  under  his  command 
sailed  away  from  England.  Tom  had  never 
seen  the  sea  till  now,  and  he  was  never  tired  of 
looking  at  it,  and  listening  to  the  rush,  and 
ripple,  and  splash  against  the  sliip's  sides,  and 
thinking  how  easily  they  might  all  be  swallowed 
up.  The  sea  didn't  make  him  afraid ;  but, 
somehow,  it  always  made  him  think  about  death 
and  the  other  world,  and  about  many  solemn 
things  that  he  did  not  think  of  at  other  times. 
Often  he  saw  his  master  standing  and  looking 
over  the  water,  too,  with  those  keen,  land  eyes 
of  his,  and  Tom  fancied  from  his  look  that  it 
had  the  same  effect  upon  him. 

Captain  Gray  and  Tom  got  on  very  weD 
together.  Tom  w^as  rather  stupid  and  awkward 
at  first,  but  he  was  quick  and  willing,  and  set 
himself  earnestly  to  learn  his  new  duties.  Cap- 
tain Gray  was  very  strict,  but  also  very  kind; 
and  he  was  a  true  friend  and  a  good  master,  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  words. 

When  they  sighted  the  blue  hills  of  Portugal 
he  said  to  Tom,  *  Well,  my  lad,  what  do  you 
think  of  soldiering  now  ?' 

Tom  replied  that  he  had  rather  altered  his 
mind  about  it  since  he  had  been  on  boaixl  >vith 
the  soldiers. 
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'  I  thought  you  would/  said  his  master.  '  So 
vou  don't  mean  to  enlist  ?  * 

*  Yes,  air,  I  do,  if  you  please.  I  couldn't 
bear  to  be  left  behind  when  the  rest  were  fight- 
ing, for  many  reasons.' 

And  perhaps  the  strongest  reason  was,  that  he 
wished,  in  the  fighting  time,  to  be  near  his 
master. 

*  Very  -well,'  said  Captain  Gray,  *  we  can  see 
about  it  when  we  get  to  Lisbon.' 

CHAPTER  IV, 

So  Tom  was  made  a  soldier. 

They  landed  on  the  quay  at  Lisbon  towards 
the  end  of  April,  just  at  the  time  when  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  went  back,  and  the  work  of 
the  war  was  about  to  begin  afresh.  Tom 
thought  Lisbon  was  a  very  splendid  city, 
though  not  over-clean.  And  it  was  curious  to 
see  the  gentlemen's  orchards  full,  of  orange  and 
lemon -trees,  and  figs,  and  almonds,  growmg  just 
as  the  apples  and  pears  did  at  home.  Tom  was 
allowed  to  enlist  in  his  master's  regiment  directly 
they  landed ;  and  being  a  fine,  straight  young 
fellow,  by  no  means  stupid,  and  full  of  anxiety 
to  do  his  best,  he  soon  learnt  his  duties,  and  did 
credit  to  those  who  trained  him.  When  he  was 
not  on  duty,  he  was  generally  in  waiting  on 
Captain  Gray;  and  this  he  liked  much  better 
than  being  with  the  men,  who  were  fond  of 
drink,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  and  seemed  anxious  to 
Imie  him  into  mischief. 

Captain  Gray  lodged  in  a  large  house  viiih 
some  other  officers,  but  had  a  nice  sitting- 
room  of  his  own.  On  the  walls  of  this  room, 
along  with  swords,  and  belts,  and  pistols,  a 
little  bookshelf,  and  a  few  portraits  of  his 
friends,  he  had  himg  up  a  great  map  of 
>fpain  and  Portugal,  and  some  plans  of  sieges. 
And  sometimes,  when  he  was  alone  and  not 
]»U8y,  and  Tom  had  done  his  work,  he  would 
take  those  maps  down,  and  explain  to  him  w  here 
and  how  the  army  would  be  likely  to  fight,  and 
the  rules  and  manner  of  war.  Tom  w^as  greatly 
interested  in  these  little  lectures.  He  had  no 
idea  that  war  was  such  a  wonderful  and  clever 
thing,  and  was  surprised  to  find  how  much  the 
»»ffioers  had  to  think  of.  And  then,  when  the 
maps  were  hung  up  again,  his  master  would 
^ve  him  another  sort  of  lesson  as  to  a  soldier's 
business.  (ro  he  continued.) 


GIVING. 

THE  great  ocean  is  in  a  constant  state  of 
evaporation.  It  gives  back  what  it  re- 
ceives, and  sends  up  its  waters  in  mists  to  gather 
into  clouds ;  and  so  there  is  rain  on  the  fields, 
dew  on  the  mountains,  and  greenness  and 
beauty  everywhere.  Some  people  don't  believo 
in  evaporation.  They  get  all  they  can,  and 
keep  aJl  they  get 


Blkssinob  are  not  valued  until  they  are  gone. 


8AVEDI 

THE  shades  of  night  are  falling, 
And  a  child  has  stray'd  away  * 
It  is  lost  on  the  lonely  mountain, 

'Mid  mists  that  are  cold  and  grey  I 
Oh !  shall  the  child  thus  perish, 
Wliilst  a  man  is  alive  below  ? 
Not  a  soul  go  forth  to  save  it 

From  death  in  the  treach'rous  snow  ? 

No !  a  man  strides  forth  to  the  mountain. 

With  a  heart  that  is  firm  and  brave, 
And  he  heeds  not  if  a  snowdrift 

Should  prove  his  lonely  grave ! 
He  seeks  out  the  child  till  he  finds  it, 

Its  form  wraps  his  cloak  around ; 
Then  the  storm  and  the  cold  o'ercome  him. 

And  he  sinks  to  the  ice-clad  ground. 

There  is  grief  in  that  Alpine  village 

For  the  two  who  are  lost  to  sight ; 
And  the  villagers  keenly  seek  them 

Through  the  whole  of  the  day  and  night. 
Well  done  I  for  at  last  they  find  them, 

And  sweet  'tis  those  lives  to  save,^ 
The  child,  and  the  true -bom  hero 

Who  has  boldly  faced  the  grave  I 

A  >vidow'd  mother  clasps  her  hands, 

And  kneels  in  earnest  prayer. 
Gives  thanks  to  One  who  all  commands. 

And  calms  the  soul's  despair. 
The  child  then  to  her  heart  she  draws. 

And  all  aroimd  rejoice 
To  hear  the  mother's  thankful  words — 

Her  child's  sweet  answering  voice. 

Edward  Oxenford. 
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MAaaiE'S   MISSION. 


HASTE  thee,  Maggie,  on  tliy  mission  I 
Speed  the  smooth  sands  swiftly  o*er  I 
For  yon  bark  her  anchor's  dragging, 
ipAnd  she  drifts  towards  the  shore. 
Tell  them  fast  to  man  the  life-boat,^ 

'Tis  but  two  short  miles  away, — 
There  is  one  aboard  the  vessel 
We  expected  home  to-day. 

Haste  thee,  Maggie,  as  the  lightning 

Flashes  in  the  sombre  sky  I 
Haste  thee,  for  thy  father  s  Mng 
Where  the  waves  are  running  high ! 


O'er  the  sand  and  stony  shingle. 

Lifted  by  the  wings  of  love, 
Swift  she  flies,  and  terrors  mingle 

With  the  prayers  she  sends  above ! 
See !  she  gains  the  life-boat  station. 

Swift  as  thought  the  boat  is  out ; 
On  her  knees  is  Maggie  sinkmg, 

Faint  for  fear,  and  love^  and  doubt 
Cheer  thee,  Maggie  I  all  is  over. 

He  is  rescued  from  the  main, 
And  ere  flies  an  hour,  thy  father 

Will  be  safely  home  again  ! 

Edward  Oxenfobd. 


AT   MOTHEB'S  KNEE. 
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I  HE  north  wind  was  blowing,  and  the 
JL  snowflakes  were  flying  past  the  window  ; 
but  the  little  Woodfords,  seated  comfortably 
round  the  drawing-room  fire,  were  not  thinking 
at  all  about  the  weather. 

*  I  love  Sunday  afternoon,*  said  Nellie,  the 
eldest  of  the  five ;  *  we  can  have  Mother  all  to 
ourselves,  and  be  quite  cosy.' 

Mr.  Woodford  was  a  clergyman  in  a  large 
northern  town,  and  his  wife  had  her  hands 
very  full  of  parish  work  during  the  week  ;  but 
Sim  day  afternoon  she  devoted  to  her  children, 
and  fi-om  two  o'clock  until  five  were  very  pre- 
cious to  the  mother,  and  ailso  to  her  little  ones. 

*  It  is  the  first  Sunday  in  the  year,'  she  said, 
as  Clarice  climbed  on  to  her  knee,  while  Gerald, 
who  was  the  next  in  age,  nestled  down  on  the 
rug  at  her  feet,  and  laid  his  curly  head  against 
her  dress.  Nellie,  ^ladge,  and  HaiTy  had  each 
their  own  particular  place  by  the  fire ;  and  in 
the  comer,  close  to  mother's,  stood  a  little  empty 
chair — dear,  merry,  five-year-old  Jack's,  who 
not  many  months  before  had  been  called  away 
to  a  brighter,  still  happier  home. 

*  Then  shall  we  begin  at  the  l»eginning  of  the 
Bible  to-day,  dear  Mamma  ?'  asked  Harry,  *and 
^o  straight  through,  instead  of  having  stories 
from  different  parts  ?  ' 

*  Yes,  Harry,  we  will ;  and  I  hope  we  shall 
enjoy  them.  What  is  the  very  first  story  in  the 
Bible  about?' 

*  The  Creation,'  said  Madge. 

*  And  what  does  creating  mean  ? ' 

*  Making,'  answered  Harry,  promptly. 


*  No,  not  exactly.  If  you  make  a  thing,  you 
must  have  something  to  make  it  of.  You 
cannot  make  bread  without  flour  or  meal,  nor 
cloth  without  wool;  but  God  made  the  yorld 
out  of  nothing  f  and  that  is  called  creating* 

*  I  don't  see  how  He  could,'  said  Gerald. 
*We   cannot  understand  it ;    not    even  the 

wisest  man  can  imderstand  how  it  was  done. 
We  can  find  out,  by  studying  the  rocks,  how 
the  earth  grew^,  and  became  the  bright,  pleasant 
world  in  which  we  live  ;  but  we  can  never  find 
out  how  it  hegan  to  grow.  At  first,  it  had  no 
shape,  and  all  was  darkness  around  it ;  bat 
God's  Spirit  was  there,  working  silently  and 
wonderfully,  until,  after  a  time,  God  said,  "  Let 
there  be  light !  "  and  there  was  light.' 

'I  should  like  to  have  w-atched  the  light 
come  that  first  time,'  said  Harry ;  *  shouldn't 
von,  Mother?     Did  the  sun  rise?* 

*  No,  the  sun  was  not  created  until  after- 
wards. God  wa,s  able  to  make  the  light  shine 
across  the  darkness  without  that  It  must  have 
been  very  beautiful  to  see.  And  we  are  told 
that  God  saw  that  it  was  good,  and  that  He 
divided  the  light  from  the  darkness,  making 
them  follow  each  other  in  regular  order,  as  they 
do  now  ;  and  He  called  the  light ? ' 

*  Day,'  said  Gerald. 

*  And  the  darkness,  Clarice  ?  * 
-  Night.' 

*  Yes ;  and  so  the  fii*st  part  of  the  Creation 
was  finished,  "  and  the  evening  and  the  morning 
were  the  first  day." ' 

{To  he  continued,) 
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'THE  BOCK  THAT  IS  HiaHEB  THAN  I.» 


CAN'T  quite  make  out  what  that 
means,  '*  Lead  me  to  the  Bock  that  is 
higher  than  I ; "  it  has  been  puzzling 
me  the  whole  way  home  from  church/ 
said  Charlie  to  his  sister  Mary. 

*  What  is  it  my  boy  can't  under- 
stand ? '  said  Mrs.  Montagu,  turning 
towards  him. 

'Why,  a  verse  we  had  in  the 
jisalm  to-day.  Mother — "  Lead  me  to  the  Rock 
that  is  higher  than  I."     What  does  it  mean  ? ' 

Mrs.  Montagu  thought  a  minute,  and  then 
said,  'Do  you  remember,  Charlie,  last  month, 
when  Baby  May  was  baptized,  our  asking  God 
that  she  might  "  pass  safely  through  the  waves 
of  tins  troublesome  world  ?"  * 

*Yes,  Mother,  of  course  I  do;  and  I  re- 
member, too,  thinking  I  would  ask  you  what  it 
meant,  whea  the  service  was  over,  but  I  forgot 
all  about  it' 

'  It  means,  my  child,  that  this  life  is,  even  to 
those  who  are  happiest  and  most  free  from  care, 
like  passing  through  a  stormy  sea.  Christ,  our 
Lord,  is  the  Rock,  and  just  as  a  swimmer  who 
was  nearly  sinking  in  the  waves  would  cling 
tightly  to  any  rock  near  him,  so  Jesus  is  ever 
ready  to  save,  and  keep  us,  when  we  come  to 
Him  for  help.' 

*  Thank  yon.  Mother ;  now  I  imderstand ; ' 
and  the  bright  boy  ran  off  to  meet  Baby  IMay, 
who  was  in  the  pretty  woodbine-covered  porch 
in  Nurse's  arms  waiting  to  welcome  them. 

A  few  days  after  this  the  children  had  a 
half-holiday,  and,  as  they  heard  from  the  fisher- 
men the  tide  would  be  very  low  on  the  Pargiston 
Sands  that  afternoon,  they  begged  their  mother 
to  let  them  hunt  among  the  rocks  for  sea 
anemones. 

'  Yes,  you  may  go,*  said  Mrs.  Montagu,  who 
never  willingly  denied  them  any  pleasure ; 
*only,  yon  must  remember,  when  once  the  tide 
has  turned,  how  quickly  it  comes  in,  and  he  sure 
to  allow  time  for  getting  back  to  the  shore.' 

'Yes,  Mother,  of  course  we  vnll,*  cried  Charlie. 
*  Come  along,  Mary  I  come  along,  Johnny  I  and 
don't  forget  the  basket  and  the  chisel.' 

'Take  great  care  of  Cousin  Johnny,  and 
remember  he  is  not  so  strong  as  you  are,'  called 
Mrs.  Montagu  after  them. 


Johnny  had  only  lately  come  home  from 
India,  and  had  the  pale,  delicate  look  of  a  child 
brought  up  in  that  country. 

How  bright  and  happy  the  children  were, 
that  lovely  summer  afternoon!  Charlie  soon 
took  off  his  shoes  and  stockings,  and  told 
Johnny  to  do  the  same,  leaving  them  with  Mary 
on  the  shore. 

'  It  will  soon  bring  the  colour  into  your  pale 
cheeks — having  a  good  dabble  in  the  salt  water; 
and  we  can  get  twice  as  many  rare  anemones,  if 
we  just  turn  this  crag.  There  will  be  lots  of 
time  to  get  back.  Give  me  your  hand,  Johnny. 
Don't  slip  over  the  seaweed! — there,  now  you 
are  safe.  Just  help  me  catch  this  queer  little 
crab;  he  ran  mto  that  comer  of  the.  pool — 
there  he  is!  No;  but  we  can  get  him  if  we 
creep  round  this  side.     I  shall  soon  have  him.' 

And  so  the  boys  wandered  on  from  one  rock 
to  another,  never  noticing  that  the  tide  had 
turned,  and,  that  every  moment,  the  water  between 
them  and  the  shore  was  gi'owing  deeper. 

Mary  was  the  first  to  see  it,  but.it  was  not 
tiU  the  wind  began  to  freshen  that  she  looked 
up  from  her  book,  and  saw,  to  her  hon'or,  the 
waves  rolh'ng  in  between  the  boys  and  the 
shore,  and  every  minute  the  tide  rising  to  the 
rocks  on  which  they  were  standing. 

*  Charlie — Johnny — stay  where  you  are  till  I 
get  a  boat!'  shouted  the  girl;  but  the  wind 
was  setting  in  to  the  shore,  and  they  could  not 
heat  a  word:  they  only  saw  her  running  towards 
the  road  as  fast  as  she  could. 

'Oh,  Charlie!  what  shall  we  do?  Look! 
Mary  is  running  away,  and  I  am  so  cold  ! '  said 
poor  little  Jolmny,  shivering,  and  trying  hard 
not  to  cry. 

Charlie  knew  the  danger  they  were  in,  for  he 
had  often,  from  the  shore,  watched  the  sea 
covering  one  after  another  of  the  rocks  on  which 
he  was  standing,  and  he  knew  there  was  only 
one  rock  on  that  side  of  tlie  shore  which  stooil 
out  of  the  water  when  the  tide  was  high. 

'  Look  here,  Johnny !  we  must  climb  up  this 
Rock;  that  is  the  only  thing  which  will  save 
us.  I  think,'  murmured  the  boy,  *  I  now  know 
what  is  meant  by  "  the  Rock  that  is  higher  than 
L"  I  will  go  first,  and  knock  off  some  of  the 
seaweed  with  piy  chisel.     You  must  climb  up 
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soon  retunicd  with  Johnny,  pale  and  exhansted, 
in  his  arms,  and  Charlie  following  close  behind 
him.  A  few  minutes  afterwards  they  were  in 
Mre.  Montagu's  comfortable  room,  Johnny  in 
Tim'e  arms,  and  Charlie  looking  very  grave  as 
he  followed  him. 

'  Here  they  are,  quite  safe,  ma'am,'  said 
honeet  Tim.  '  If  you  put  the  little  'un  to  bed, 
and  give  him  a  warm  drink,  be'U  be  all  right  in 
the  morning.  Master  Charlie's  a  brave  chap, 
no  mistake ;  only — I  beg  pardon  ma'am — next 
time  the  young  geu'l'men  wants  to  go  out  on 
those  sands,  you  jest  let  me  know,  and  I'll  have 
the  boat  ready,  and  look  after  them.' 

That  night,  as  Mrs.  Montagn  was  kneeling 
by  her  hoy's  bed,  thanking  God  for  keeping 
him  and  Johnny  safe  in  the  midst  of  danger. 


Charlie  threw  his  arms  round  his  mothei's  neck, 
nnd  said,  '  Now,  motlier,  I  see  what  it  all  means 
about  "  the  Rock  that  is  higher  than  I."  \Mien 
I  saw  the  waves,  I  asked  God  to  help  me,  and 
give  me  strength  to  take  care  of  Johnny ;  and 
didn't  He  send  the  boat  and  good  old  Tim  to 
take  us  off  the  rock?' 

'  Yea,  my  hoy,'  said  Mrs.  Blontagu,  witL 
tears  in  her  eyes ;  '  God  did  indeed  send  help  to 
you  to-day,  and  if  you  only  trust  Him  He  will 
guide  you  through  nil  the  waves  of  this  trouble- 
acme  world,  and  be  with  you  in  every  difficulty 
and  danger.' 

Charlie  is  a  man  now,  with  boys  of  his  own. 
He  often  tella  them  the  story  of  his  half-holiday 
on  Pargiston  Sands,  and  has  taught  them  each 
his  favourite  text,  '  Lead  me  to  the  Bock  that  is 
higher  than  I'  (Pa.  Ixi.  2), 

E.  B..  N.  W.  P. 


FBIEITDS. 

IN  prosperity,  friends  will  crowd  round  yon; 
the  fires  of  adversity  will  trj'  their  worth. 
Happy  is  he  who  can  keep  them  through  both, 
A  tried  friend  is  a  friend  indeed. 


Z^OE  UP. 

the  sua  is  going  down,  look  at  the  statf ; 
the  earth  is  dark,  keep  your  eyes  ou 
Heaven.  With  God's  presence  and  God's  pro- 
mise, every  child  may  he  happy  and  cheerful 


IF  th. 
if  t 


QOnrO  FOB  A   SOLDIEB. 

(CoRtinmd  from  page  2S.) 

'.  N  D   yon   never    get    drunk.      In  fact,  let  them 

Tom,'   Captain    Gray  would 

say.     '  The  love  of  drink  is 

the  curse  of  our   army,  and 

baa  cost  many  a  young  fellow 

his  chance  of  going  to  Hea- 

I  fear.      And  don't  leave  off 

5  your  prayers,  and  behaving 

a    Go«l -fearing    man,    because 

)  laughed  at      And  don't  ap- 

^<u  -it  ease  amid  riot  and  mischief, 

and  Bwearmg,   and  breaking   of  ruleit,    because 

you  think  you'd  be  abused  for  speaking.     Don't 

be  afrdd ;    they   won't  hate   you  if  you  do  it 

kindly ;    hut  instead,  you  will  win   a  way  to 

tiieir  hearts  in  the  long  run. 

'  Above  all,  remember  there's  no  teaching  and 
no  reproof  like  a  good  example.     Set  them  all  a 
1  example,  my  lad.      Don't  be   vain — don't 


that  you  set  up  for  n 
Cluistian  man,  and  oh  I  he  ture  you  practice 
tchal  you  pro/eii,  and  so  give  them  no  chance 
of  slurring  your  Master's  name  through  voil 
You've  got  a  rare  opportunity  for  doing  ths 
work  of  "  a  faithful  soldier  and  servant,"  Tom. 
You  know  what  I  mean.  See  that  you  don't 
let  it  slip.' 

They  had  been  but  a  very  short  time  in 
Lisbon — not  much  over  a  week — when  the 
brigade  to  wliich  they  belonged  was  marclw-J 
out  to  meet  the  enemy  at  Oporto.  During  tlii* 
mai'ch,  Tom  was  less  with  his  master  than  he 
had  heeu  ;  and  he  began  to  feel  now  that  he  waa 
truly  and  indeed  a  soldier. 

Tom  never  forgot  that  march, — the  nunibera 
of  soldiers,  many  of  whom  had  been  wounded  in 
battle  before  and  wouhl  not  be  left  behind  in  the 
hospital ;  the  flags   and   the  music,  the  sharp 


be  a  coward — don't  put  yonrself  out  of  temper,      orders  and  the  quick  step  on  the   road ;  the 
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iihouts  of  welcome  of  the  people  as  they  passed 
tiirough  their  towns;  the  quiet  nights  under 
the  cork-trees  round  the  camp  fire ;  and  all  the 
strange  excitement  and  bustle,  that  was  so  unlike 
jinything  he  had  ever  seen  before.  He  did  not 
know  what  a  battle  was  yet,  but  he  believed  he 
^mvi  should.  And  he  used  to  wonder  whether 
he  should  die  in  that  strange  land ;  and  if  so, 
what  sort  of  account  he  would  be  able  to  give  of 
himself  in  the  presence  of  God. 

He  tried  to  remember  his  master's  advice,  and 
\sy  act  up  to  it ;  but  it  was  very  hard  work,  he 
found.  Sometimes,  for  want  of  praying  and 
watching,  he  got  off  his  guard,  and  Satan  took 
advantage  of  it. 

This  happened  one  day  when  the  troops  were 
within  a  few  hours'  march  of  the  French  army. 
Tbey  had  been  ordered  to  rest  for  the  night  in  a 
small  cork -forest,  and  Tom  was  standing  and 
looking  up  at  the  trees,  and  thinking  how  like 
they  were  to  the  Squire's  big  oaks.  The  leaves 
were  brighter  and  smoother,  and  the  thick 
rough  bark  was  a  sort  of  yellow  grey ;  but  still 
they  reminded  him,  somehow,  of  the  trees  in  the 
park  at  home. 

'"VMiat  are  you  thinking  of,  mate?'  asked 
one  of  the  men,  slapping  him  on  the  shoulder. 

*  Thinking  of  home,'  said  Tom. 

*  Ah  I  I  wonder  whether  we  shall  ever  see  the 
old  country  again  !  I've  got  a  mother  there,  Tom, 
who'd  break  her  heart  if  I  never  went  back.*  . 

And  after  this  remark  the  two  sat  down  on 
the  grass  together,  and  became  very  chatty. 
They  talked  about  their  homes  and  their  friends, 
and  about  the  war ;  and  then  Tom  fell  to 
praising  his  master,  and  saying  how  good  and 
kind  he  was.  The  other  man,  whose  name  was 
Smith,  said  he  wished  he  was  as  fit  to  go  to 
Heaven  as  Captain  Gray.  And  Tom  went  on 
to  speak  of  the  advice  the  Captain  had  given,  as 
to  setting  a  good  example,  and  so  on.  At  last, 
when  the  moon  had  risen  and  the  camp  fires 
were  burning,  Tom  took  his  Testament  out  of 
his  pocket,  and  asked  his  companion  whether  he 
would  like  him  to  read  a  chapter  aloud  before 
tliey  laid  down  to  sleep.  Smith  said  he  should ; 
and  so  Tom,  in  a  rather  nervous  voice,  began  to 
read  the  2nd  chapter  of  the  2nd  Epistle  to 
Timothy.  He  was  just  coming  to  the  end,  and 
was  reading,  *  The  servant  of  God  must  not 
strive,  but  be  gentle  unto  all  men,*  when  a  shout 


of  mocking  laughter  was  set  up  by  a  bad  fellow 
named  Blake,  who  had  just  discovered  what  he 
was  about. 

*Hark  to  this  precious  yoimg  Methodyl' 
roared  Blake  ;  *  a- reading  of  his  Bible,  the  good 
little  boy,  as  his  mammy  told  him  I  That's 
right,  my  dear * 

*  Hold  your  tongue,  Blake,  and  let  the  lad 
alone,'  said  Smith ;  *  you  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  yourself.  If  you  both  fall  in  battle,  you  may 
not  find  yourself  the  best  off,  my  man.  I 
wouldn't  say  too  much,  if  I  was  you.  Let  the 
lad  be!* 

Blake  only  laughed  more  loudly  than  before, 
and  said  *  he  wouldn't  hurt  him — oh,  dear,  no  I — 
on  no  account.'  And  then  he  crept  behind  Tom, 
and,  amidst  the  shouts  of  his  companions,  kicked 
the  book  out  of  his  hand  into  the  middle  of  the 
fire.  The  next  moment,  while  Smith  was 
vainly  trying  to  recover  it,  Tom  sprang  to  his 
feet  and  struck  the  cowardly  fellow  a  blow  in 
the  face. 

'  Oh,  that's  what  you  mean,  do  you  ?*  said 
Blake,  savagely  ;  and  he  returned  the  blow  with 
interest.  Then  foUowed  a  short,  sharp  struggle 
— ^both  of  them  fighting  like  ^vild  beasts,  while 
the  men  gathered  round  them,  and  cheered 
them  on. 

*  Go  it,  Lee  I  Drub  him  well  I  He  deserves 
it  I'  cried  some  of  the  men.  While  a  few 
shouted,  *  Give  it  to  the  young  Methody,  Blake! 
'Twill  be  a  kindness  to  teach  him  how  to  fight, 
poor  little  man!* 

Blake  was  a  great,  heavy  fellow,  twice  as  old 
as  Tom,  and  as  strong  and  savage  as  a  wild 
animal.  He  was  used  to  fighting,  too,  and  was 
up  to  a  great  many  tricks  that  Tom  knew 
nothing  about.  The  lad  felt  himself  over- 
matched ;  but  he  gave  way  no  more  now  than 
he  did  when  he  defended  Farmer  Adams'  gate. 
Only  this,  alas!  was  a  very  different  thing. 
Every  moment,  he  felt  himself  getting  more 
cruel  and  bloodthirsty,  as  the  evil  in  him  was 
allowed  to  run  riot ;  and  he  wished,  in  his  blind 
fury,  that  he  could  kill  Blake.  I  don't  suppose 
it  was  owing  to  any  merit  of  either  of  them  tliat 
they  didn't  kill  one  another  that  night. 

Tom  only  came  to  his  senses  to  find  liimself 
alone  with  Captain  Gray  in  another  part  of  the 
moonlit  forest. 

{To  be  continued,) 
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GOING   FOB   A    SOLDIEB. 


ELL,    Toi 
Gray,  in 


saki    Cn]>Ciiin 
I'D    but  quiet 


i^itiA  example,    do 


'  He  jeered  me,  sir,  mid  lie ' 

Huri!  Tom  broke  dtiwii,  and  sitting  on  tlie 
stump  of  an  olive -tree,  witli  his  head  between 
liis  lineea,  began  to  try  bitteriy. 

'^^']ly,  my  Ind,  yon  can  stnnd  tlint,  can't 
yon  V  Tbcre's  no  merit  in  1)::ing  patient  nod 
keeping  yonr  temjicr  wlien  there's  uotbing  to 
put  you  out.  But  yuii  know  what's  said  in  the 
Bible  nbont  doing  well  and  snftering  for  it '? 
Yon  know  what  the  blaster,  and  His  saints 
after  Him,  had  to  l>car — i^ijinL'ibing  more  thnn  a 
few  mocking  words,  Tom, — and  how  they  bore 
it?  Blake  is  a  jxwr,  ignoiimt  fellow,  who 
hardly  knows  light  from  ivnnig,  and  I'm  afraid 
yon've  done  Ronietbing  t<A\'ai\U  making  him 
worse  to-night ;  whereas,  if  yon  had  shown  a 
little  patienco  and  forbearance,  yon  might  hiive 
won  Iiiiii  over.  Who  knows?  I  fancy  God 
will  look  to  yon  for  an  acC'iunt  of  this  chance 
which  He  gave  yon,  which  yon  have  thrown 

'  He  kicked  my  Testament  into  the  fire,' 
sobbed  Tom,  '  and  it  was  my  mother's,  and 
she's  dead!' 

'  Did  Blnke  know  that,  Tom  ?' 

'  No,  sir,  I  snpiwffie  not.' 

'  Then  I  dare  say  he  did  it  for  a.  joke,  Tom.  I 
don't  thuik  he  meant  really  to  send  it  into  tlie 
tire  either.  He's  a  roiigh  fellow  ;  but  his  bark 
is  worse  than  his  bite,  I  do  Iwlieve.  Your 
temptation  was  strong,  my  lad;  but  you 
dliouldn't  liave  been  so  hasty.' 

'  He  spoke  about  my  mother,'  aaid  Tom, 
passionately. 

'  She  would  not  have  ivi.shed  you  to  stiike 
liim  for  that,'  replied  Captain  firay.  'And  poor 
Blake  doesn't  know  what  a  mother  is,  either. 
His  mother  died  when  be  was  n  Imby,  and  he 
was  bronght  np  by  an  uncle,  who  made  lum 
work  like  a  slave,  and  was  always  i>cnting  him, 
till  he  ran  away  and  enlisted.     He's  never  had 


a  home.  Tom,  and  people  of  his  own  to  teach 
hioi,  and  be  kind  to  him.' 

And  BO  Captaio  Gray  went  on  talking, 
showing  Tom  how  wrong  he  had  been,  anil 
pointing  out  to  him  the  l)est  way  of  mukiag 
what  amends  he  could. 

A  little  later,  Tom  went  back  to  the  spot 
where  his  company  were  stationed,  and  wlitiv 
the  little  group  he  had  left  lay,  wmpjied  in  their 
cloaks,  ronud  their  fire.  He  looked  about  for 
Blake,  and  saw  him  stretched  on  the  gros.i  a 
little  apart,  in  a  patch  of  shadow.  lie 
was  pulling  and  folding  his  cap  about  his 
euTB,  and  trying  to  make  himself  comfortable 
before  gomg  to  sleep. 

'  Blake,'  said  Tom,  in  a  whisper,  '  I'm  vcn' 
Sony  I  was  so  hasty ;  I  dare  say  you  only  mciiiiC 
to  Imve  a  bit  of  a  joke.' 

Blake  muttered  something  in  a  low.  growling 
tone,  and  turned  over  on  his  side,  as  if  lie  didn't 
want  to  hear  any  more.  And  Tom,  fetliiig 
disapi>ointed  tliat  his  apology  had  been  so  coldly 
received,  went  and  lay  down  himself,  and  soon 
fell  asleep.  He  did  not  know  how  cert.iiuly 
tliat  growl  showed  that  Blake  was  asiinmed  <if 
liinisclf.  and  that  tiio  hard,  cold  heart  va^ 
tonchei!. 

After  that,  Blake,  who  wouldn't  go  to  tlie 
lengths  of  apologising  himself,  took  care  not  to 
tease  or  bidly  Tom ;  and,  moreover,  showed  liiin 
many  little  rough  kindneBses  qnieUy.  And  one 
morning  when  he  awoke  Tom  found  a  kidf- 
crown,  wrapped  up  in  a  piece  of  paper,  and 
lying  under  his  cloak  on  his  open  hand;  nud  he 
felt  sure  Blake  had  put  it  there  to  pay  for  die 
loss  of  his  mother's  Testament. 

.'  Blake,'  lie  said  afterwards,  '  I  found  half, 
a-ci-own  in   my   hand    this   morning  when  I 

'  Took  it  out  of  your  pocket  in  your  sleep,  1 
dare  say,'  answered  Blnke,  turning  his  back  and 
cleaning  his  belt  vigorouslv. 

'  That  I  know  I  di.Iu't/  said  Tom  :  •  and  I 
believe  you  put  it  there  yourself — -didn't  you 
now? ' 

'  Get  out!'  said  Blake. 

'  But  I  don't  want  it,  old  fellow,'  conlbucd 
Tom.  '  I'd  rather  not  have  it — I  would  really. 
Captain  Gray  gave  me  a  Testament  the  other 
day — a  beauty  I  And  even  if  he  had  not,  it 
was  oil  on  accident,  you  Iniow ' 
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*  Go  on,'  growled  Blake, '  and  mind  your  own 
business!* 

So  Tom  could  only  pocket  his  half-crown  and 
Tvalk  off,  laughing  to  himself,  and  feeling  very 
happy. 

*The  master,  bless  himl  He  was  right,' 
miinnured  Tom.  And  he  made  a  resolution 
to  guard  against  his  hasty  temper,  and  keep  a 
sharper  watch  over  himself  than  ever.  *  What 
a  deal  of  good  a  man  may  do  if  he  tries !  * 
thought  he,  *  And  what  a  deal  of  harm  he  may 
do  if  he  doesn't  try  I  Which  speech,  though  not 
a  very  clever  one,  was  quite  true. 

Much  as  his  master's  good  advice  helped 
him,  it  was  Captain  Gray's  example  which  had 
the  greatest  influence  over  Tom.  He  was  stnick 
with  the  steady  and  consistent  way  in  which  he 
acted  up  to  all  that  he  preached.  He  never  seemed 
to  lose  his  temper  or  forget  his  duty,  though  Tom 
saw  him  tempted  often  enough.  Some  of  the  officers 
were  rather  wild  young  men,  especially  Captain 
Tyrell  (the  same  w^ho  was  so  angry  with  Tom 
for  not  opening  the  farmer's  gate) ;  and  now  and 
then  they  fell  to  teasing  their  quiet  comrade,  and 
making  a  joke  of  his  habits.  They  didn't  do  it 
in  Blake's  way,  it  is  true ;  but  the  spirit  of  the 


thing  was  much  tlie  same.      And  how  well 
Captain  Gray  took  it  I     Generally  he  turned  it 
ofif  in  a  kind,  cheery  manner,  as  if  he  supposed 
that  they  were  too  much  of  gentlemen  to  wish  to 
vex  or  insult  him ;  and  they  liked  him  for  that. 
It  was  only  when  they  scoffed  or  made  ii  mock 
of  his  religion  that  he  became  grave  and  stern, 
and  reproved  them  in  his  quiet,  earnest  way.  And 
Tom  saw  that  all  the  officei's  who  were  thrown 
into  his  society  seemed  gradually  to  grow  more 
and  more  like  him,  as  if  thev  could  not  resist 
the    influence    of   his    example.      They  often 
came   to  him  for  his  advice  and  ojMnion ;   for 
they  felt  he  was  to  be  trusted,  and  would  be  sure 
to    lead    them   right.      And  the  men  of  his 
company,    to    whom   he  was    so   strict,    and 
yet    so    kind,    would   have    given    their  livee 
for    him    cheerfully,    I    do  believe.  '  He  was 
respected    by    every    one    who     knew     him 
from    the    Commander-in-chief,    whose    sharp 
eyes    seemed    to   read   a  man's    character    at 
the  firet  glance  at  his  face,  to  the  little  drnmmer- 
boy,  who  thought  he  was  '  next  best  to  ^I other 
and  Father.'    He  was  loved  heartily  and  deeply, 
as  only  good  men  ever  arc  loved. 

{To  h6  continued,) 


AT    MOTHER'S    KNEE. 

(Continued  from  paje  26.) 


ON  the  second  day,  God  made  the  air.  We 
cannot  see  it,  but  it  is  all  around  us ;  we 
eould  not  live  without  it,  and  we  can  often  both 
hear  it  and  feel  it,  when  it  is  moving  quickly,  as 
it  is  doing  to-day.' 

*  Is  the  wind  air.  Mother  ? ' 

*  It  is  moving  air.  When  the  air  near  to  the 
earth  becomes  warm,  it  rises  higher,  and  the 
ODol  air  from  above  it  rushes  in  to  take  its  place. 
This  movement  makes  what  we  call  a  breeze, 
or  a  wind.  The  clouds  float  in  the  air,  and  from 
tlieni  the  rain  falls  to  water  the  earth  ;  and  they 
also  shelter  us  from  the  heat  of  the  sun.  So  vou 
see  that  we  could  not  do  without  the  air,  though 
we  very  seldom  think  about  it.  Then  came  the 
third  day ;  and  it  was  a  very  wonderful  day 
indeed.  The  watere  were  flowing  over  the 
earth,  and  there  was  no  dry  land  at  all,  and,  of 
course,  no  plants  or  living  things.  But  God 
said,  "Let  the  waters   be  gathered  into   one 


place,  and  let  the  dry  land  apjx?ar;"  and  then 
the  waters  rolled  into  the  places  appointed  for 
them,  and  the  earth  was  seen.' 

*  And  then  it  looked  like  a  real  world,'  said 
Harry,  *with  dry  land  and  sea.' 

*  Yes,  but  it  was  a  bare,  empty  world,  with 
only  rocks  and  sand  and  soil,  not  the  lovely 
world  that  we  can  see  now.  God  had  not  yet 
finished  His  work.  But  the  mosses  began  to 
cover  the  rocks,  and  ferns  sprang  up,  and  plants 
and  trees,  until  the  whole  earth  was  clothed  in 
green.  On  the  fourth  day  God  made  the  sun, 
and  moon,  and  stars.  He  placed  the  sun  in  the 
skv,  and  He  caused  the  earth  to  travel  roural 
it  in  a  certaia  time,  and  that  space  of  timel  r- 
called  a  year.  The  moon,  you  know,  is  much 
nearer  to  us  than  we  are  to  the  sun,  and  she 
travels  round  the  earth  once  every  montli.  Then 
tlie  earth  itself  is  always  moving  round  and 
round;    first  we  are  turned  towards  the  sun, 
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and  then  away  from  it.  This  happens  every 
twtnty-fonr  hours,  and  fonns  what  we  call  day 
and  night ;  so  that  the  liijhts  which  God  placed 
in  the  heavens  mark  ont  our  time  for  lis  far 
more  perfectly  and  regularly  than  we  could  ever 
have  marked  it  out  for  ourselves.  The  seasons, 
too — spring,  summer,  autumn,  and  winter — all 
depend  upon  our  movement  round  the  sun ;  and 
beat  and  cold,  seedtime  and  harvest,  come  to  us 
in  due  order,  ^^^thout  any  thought  or  trouble  of 


beasts  roamed  tranquilly  in  the  woods  and 
valleys,  and  upon  the  quiet  mountains,  and  all 
the  world  was  full  at  length  of  life  and  happiness.' 
*  Didn't  any  one  see  it.  Mother  ?  * 
'  Only  God  and  the  holy  angels.  But  the 
sixth  day  soon  came ;  and  then,  you  know,  God 
finished  this  wonderful  work  by  creating  man  in 
His  own  image.' 

'  Does  that  mean  like  God  Himself?     We 
are  not  like  God  note,  Mother  ?  ' 
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our  own.  On  the  fifth  day  God  brought  new 
life  into  the  world.  The  plants  and  trees  were 
beautiful,  but  they  could  not  move  from  place  to 
place ;  they  had  no  voices  with  which  to  praise  the 
God  who  made  them.  Xo  sound  could  be  heard 
upon  the  earth  except  the  sighing  of  the  wind 
amongst  the  trees,  the  rippling  of  the  streams, 
and  the  rolling  of  the  waves  uiK)n  the  lonely 
shores.  But  at  God's  command  the  seas  were 
filled  with  fishes  and  other  living  creatures : 
birds  flew  from  bough  to  bough,  and  sang  their 
sweet    songs    from    moniing  until    night,    and 


'  No,  my  dear,  because  sin  came  into  the 
world ;  and  as  men  grew  wicked,  they  became 
less  and  less  like  the  pure  and  holy  God." 

*  It   was   a   pity,   wasn't  it  ? '    said   Gerald. 
"N^'hy  woiddn't  Adam  be  good,  Mother?' 

*  Why  won't  we  be  good,  Gerald  ?  We 
can  all  try,  by  God's  help,  to  gi*ow  more  like 
Him  every  day  :  and  He  has  promised  that,  for 
Jesus'  sake.  He  will  wash  awav  all  our  siii^^ 
if  we  ask  Hun.  And  at  last  Christ  will  chancre 
these  bodies  of  ours,  and  make  them  like  Hi- 
o\yn — pure,  and  jx^rfect,  and  glorious.' 

H.  L.  T. 
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EVEBTBODT' 

IT  IB  anid  tliat  not  a  pound  of  wood  or  coal 
U  consumed  nt  Creigliton,  twenty  milcB 
from  Pittsbiii^li,  Americn,  where  the  Pittahiirgh' 
Plate  Glnsa  Conipniiy  have  their  works.  Glass 
factory  and  residences  nrc  heated  by  natural  gne. 
At  a  dci>th  of  12(fO  feet  a  torrent  of  what  the 
owners  describe  na  '  jmre  nitiogen  gns'  bursts 
out  with  A  force  of  liuO  pounds  to  the  square 
inch,  and  after  tliree  years  \%  flowing  with  as 
much  energy  as  ever.  The  visitor  sees  no  conl, 
no  wood,  110  cinders,  uo  avhcs,  no  emoke.     In 


■S    COBITEB. 

the  fnmBceB  is  a  hmd,  steady  heat,  re^ilated  by 
clock-work.  No  grimy  stoterB  at  furnace  doots, 
hut  instead  a  calm  person  with  a  stained-glaes 
Bliield  invites  you  to  look  at  the  glass  tliroujjh 
the  open  furnace  doors,  where  glnrea  a  heat  suffi- 
cient to  deter  the  most  liardy  from  venturing  too 
near.  Overhead,  gas-bnniers  are  ablaze  in  hruaJ 
day,  because  it  is  not  worth  while  to  take  time 
to  turn  the  burners  off  and  on,  as  thei*  is  plenty 
of'gna  and  to  eiiare.  In  the  homes  n  tliumh- 
Bcrcw  reguktea  the  tomperatm«  as  required. 


SFBIiraALL    JACK. 


LL  try  to  eee  him,'  eaid  good 
Fanner  Oldham,  when  tlie  newe 
of  the  robber's  capture  was 
brought  to  him  ;  *  it  weighs  on 
me  that  he  who  once  did   mo 

lod  turn  should  he  swept  off  in 

?ather!'  a  little  figure,  who  had 

sewing   her  ssaiii  in  the   deep 

low -seat,  crept  softly  up  to  his 

knee  ;  '  Father,  when  you  go,  give  him  my  love, 

and  tell  him  lam  so  sorry  for  him,' and  the  large 

tears  rolled  slowly  over  Keren's  soft  cheeks. 

'  Pray  for  him,  little  one,'  said  her  father,  and 
Keren  wliiupet'cd, '  I  ahvnya  do.' 

Farmer  Oldham  rmle  slowly  and  sadly  home 
from  his  visit  to  the  jail.  He  had  failed;  Spring- 
all  Jack  would  not  listen  then,  and  had  mocked 
and  blasphemed  in  a  shocking  manner.  It  was 
uselesB  to  stop,  but  just  as  he  waa  a])out  to  leave 
■  tlie  cell  he  thought  of  Keren's  niuj^age. 

'  Do  you  remember  the  little  gii'l  at  the 
Orchard  Farm  ?  She  sends  you  her  love,  and 
she  is  very,  very  sorry  for  you.' 

His  message  was  given,  and  he  left  the  cell, 
when,  on  the  very  threshold.  Jack  caught  him 
by  the  arm. 

'Bring  her!'  he  s.iid,  hoai-sely  ;  'let  me  boo 
the  one  person  on  earth  who  tan  say  she  loves 
me.'  Then  the  warder  clangcd-lo  the  cell-door, 
.  the  interview  was  over. 

It  was  8  dying  man's  request,  and  :is  imcb  the 
•worthy  farmer  felt  Iw  must  grant  it,  Imt  he  Lad 


an  intfinse  loathing  at  the  thought  of  Ida  pure 
little  blossom  being  transplanted  into  the  fcdntcd 
atmosphere  of  a  cottdemned  cell,  and  nothing  but 
the  hope  that  she  might-  do  what  he  had  failid 
to  acconi]Ji6h  could  reconcile  him  to  the  idea, 

Keren  hcar<l  the  sound  of  his  horse's  feet  in 
the  lane,  and  flew  out  to  meet  hiiti,  looking  as 
radiant  and  gay  as  a  butterfly.  She  had  for- 
gotten his  errand ;  she  only  rciiicnibereil  Ikt 
fatlier  waa  back  agdu,  after  a  long  day's 
abac  nee. 

'  Child,'  he  said,  bo  gravely,  that  nt  the  sound 
of  his  voice  the  laughing  light  went  out  of  her 
eyes,  and  they  grew  large  and  pitiful -looking  as 
she  raised  them  to  his  face  ;  '  God  line  work  for 
you  to  do.  Can  you  be  brave  enough  to  carry 
the  message  of  salvation  into  a  condemned  cell ''' 

Keren  did  not  answer  for  a  minute  ;  then  she 
said,  Boftly,  '  To  Jack,  father?  I  do  not  think 
I  should  be  afraid  of  him.' 

'  And  God's  message,  little  one, — how  woiiM 
you  deliver  that  ?' 

'  I  would  tell  him  Jckuh  died  to  save  siinieri,' 
said  Keren,  bowing  her  head  reven;ntly. 

'  'J'hat  will  do,'  said  her  father,  simjily. 

There  waa  no  time  to  he  lost ;  this  was  Satur- 
day night,  and  on  the  following  Monday  Jack 
must  die.  If  Keren  were  to  see  him,  she  must 
sbirt  nt  once ;  and  takiii<;  a  fresh  hoise,  and 
with  his  little  daughter  before  him,  tlie  fanner 
once  more  set  out  for  that  weary  ride  to  ilic 
distant  town.  How  strange  it  seemed  to  tUo 
child  to  be  riding  thus,  while  all  creation  sU'iil '. 
But,  night  though  it  wan,  she  felt  no  drowsiness : 
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Ler  whole  heart  w^it  up  in  prayer  for  tliia  rob- 
ber's soul. 

The  suu  was  just  rising  as  they  stood  ontsiilc 
the  spiked  gates  of  the  jail,  the  jG^y  building 
Ijein;;  wanned  into  a  sort  of  rosy  light  by  his 
beams ;  but  the  light  did  not  penetrate  into  the 
jdson,  and  jwor  little  Keren  shuddered  and 
trerableil  as  slie  followed  the  tall  warder  thrc^ugh 
the  endless  gates  and  passages  that  led  to  the 
quarter  where  the  robber  was  confined. 

At  the  door  of  the  condemned  cell  the  fanner 
halted,  thinking  wibcly  that  here  Keren  must 
enter  alone ;  and  with  a  heart-felt  *  God  bless 
you.*  he  watched  her  pass  in. 

Keren  did  not  tremble  now ;  she  went  up  to 
the  wretched  man,  who  was  sitting  gloomily  by 
the  side  of  bis  bed,  and  said,  softly,  *  Captain 
Jack,  do  you  remember  me  ?  I  wanted  to  tell 
y«)U  how  sorry  I  am  for  you ;'  and  she  drew 
nearer  to  him,  and  lifted  up  he*  face  for  him  to 
kiss  her. 

'  Ah  I  have  they  let  you  come  ?  Are  you  not 
frightened  of  a  amdemned  man?'  said  Jack, 
hoarsely,  as  he  raised  his  head  and  looked  earnestly 
at  that  Httle  figure,  so  white,  so  frail,  and  so 
pure,  compared  with  the  fetters,  and  darlvuess, 
and  misery  around. 

*  I  am  too  sorry  for  you  to  think  if  I  am 
frightened,*  said  Keren,  simply  ;  then  throwini:: 
h*r  amis  round  Jack's  neck,  she  said  with  pas- 
friunate  tears,  *  Dear,  dear  Jack  I  you  must  not 
<]ie  without  having  your  sins  forgiven.  You 
were  so  kind  to  me,  and  I  love  you.  Oh,  Jack, 
you  must  come  to  Heaven  I ' 

Jack  could  not  keep  sullen  and  immoved  at 
the  sight  of  the  child's  grief.  *  You  love  me, 
little  one  ?'  he  said  in  a  strange  voice,  as  he  sup- 
ported her  with  his  anii.  *  Oh,  if  only  I  had 
had  some  one  to  tell  me ' 

*  Jack,'  interrupted  Keren,  eagerly,  *  don't  say 
'/;  you've  got  some  one  now.  Father  said  I 
^vas  to  give  you  God's  message.  It's  not  too 
hite ;  it  is  never  too  late.  Say.  "  Lord,  forgive 
me,  for  Jesus'  sake."  He  will.  Jack.  There 
was  once  a  thief — a  very  bad  man,  indeed — and 
he  was  forgiven.  Oh,  Jack,  be  like  him  I  He 
left  the  cross  to  go  to  Paradise.' 

*  I  can't,'  said  Jack^  in  a  troubled  voice  ;  *  it 
would  be  cowardly  and  mean  to  come  whining 
to  God  to  save  me  after  I've  neglected  and 
acoffeil  at  Ilim  all  my  life.     It  would  be  a 


cowardly  thing  of  me  to  want  Ilim  to  forgive 
me  now,  when  I've  no  more  time  to  serve  Him ; 
and  you  don't  know  all  I've  done,  child,  and  it's 
not  fit  you  should.* 

*  No,'  said  Keren,  softly,  *  but  God  knows  ; 
and  He  will  forgive  you.' 

***** 

I  cannot  tell  you  in  this  short  story  all  the 
words  that  passed  in  that  gloomy  cell,  but,  as 
far  as  mortal  can  judge,  Keren's  visit  was  not 
in  vain.  When  Jack  went  to  the  scaffold,  it 
was  not  with  the  words  of  bravado  and  blustering 
which  the  gaping  crowd  below  were  eagerly  ex- 
pecting from  him.  He  went  calmly  and  quietly 
to  his  fate,  and-  his  last  words  were,  *  Lord,  for- 
give me.* 

And  as  Keren  and  her  father  rode  back 
again  in  the  soft  evening  hour,  when  the  birds 
were  warbling  sweetly  after  the  silence  of  the 
heated  noon,  Keren's  pale  Httle  face  was  lifted  to 
her  father's,  and  she  said  softly,  *  Father,  I 
know  poor  Jack  repents  of  his  sins,  and  I  do 
hope  he  is  forgiven,  for  the  singing  of  those 
birds  makes  mc  think  that  the  angels  are  now 
rejoicing  in  Heaven  over  the  one  sinner  that 
repenteth.* 

The  father  clasped  his  child  more  closely  to- 
him,  and  thought,  though  he  said  it  not,  that  at 
any  rate  to  the  poor  prisoner  his  visitor  had 
proved  *  an  angel  unawares.'  E.  A.  B 


HEABT'S    EASE. 

THERE  is  a  little  simple  flower, 
Heart's  ease  by  name — I  Iniow  not  why ;: 
And  yet  |)crchauce  it  has  the  j>ower 
To  cause  a  tear  or  calm  a  siurh. 

And  if  one  dear  should  send  to  mc 

The  thiy  flower,  I'd  prize  it  well; 
For  in  the  token  I  should  see 

The  wish  the  flower  was  meant  to  tell. 

And  still  its  faded  leaves  I'd  keep, 

Although  they'd  not  e'en  seem  to  please  ; 

Oh,  better  still  I  they  seem  to  speak 
A  message,  praying  my  heart's  ease. 

By  watei-s  still  in  sweet  spring-time 

It  lifts  its  sweet  mild  gaze  to  me. 
While  on  my  ears  faint  falls  the  chime 

Of  evening  bells  from  o'er  the  lea, 

A.  B.  a 
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PuUiilied  Ux  the  Piopiuton  by  WEZJiB  QABDNEB,  DABION,  &  Co.  3  Patenioctei  BoildiiiBi.  Loadon, 


Antl-Byspeptic  Cocoa,  or  Cbocolate  Powder.       Ouarauteed  Pure  Soluble  Cocoa. 

C'ou.'iistiiifr  solely  of  tbe  Finest  Cocoa-  Ueaiu  with  tlic  excess  of  Fat  Kxti-.icted. 
Tat  Factlti  pronounce  it  'the  uio.st  nutrition5,  iicrfcetly  digestible  Bevempro  for  Brkakit'ast,  Luncheon,  or  Huppkr,  ami  1  ivaliuOil,'  for 

Invalids  and  Younpr  Cliildren.' 
F.j«r  times  tbe  strength  of  prepamtiona  tbiekcned  yet  weakened  with  arrowroot,  st-vrcli,  &c.,  and  in  reality  cheaper  than  ^«n'•h  jui.xturo:i. 
Made  instantaneously  with  Boilinsr  Water.     Keeps  for  years  in  sUl  Climatos.     Palatiblc  without  Milk. 

A  tea^poonful  to  a  Breakfast  Cup,  costing  lesis  than  a  Halfpenny. 
Cocx>ATiNA  posMsesscfi  romarkablc  siwtaininj?  propertio?,  and  is  enjiocijilly  adapted  for  early  Breakfast. 

,     Sold  by  Chemlste  and  Orocera,  in  alT'ttght  tins,  at  Is.  ad.,  3s.,  Ss.  ad.,  <i.c. 

MAGIC-LANTERN    ENTERTAINMENT. 
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Entertainino;  Slides,  from  '21  s.  and  npwai-ds,  (»r 

DISSOLVING- VIEW  ENTERTAINMENTS  from  £1  ll.s.  C(/.,  or  with  Lime  Liirht,  £2  2.s. 
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The  'SUNDAY'  PRIZES  for  1885. 

SPECIAL   NOTICE  to  the  Readers  of  '  Sunday.' 

THE  Editor  has  decided  to  award,  instead  of  the  nsnal  Monthly,  a  Series   of  ANNUAL  PRIZES,  as 
follows : — 

FIRST  PRIZE     £5     0    0  |  SECOND   PRIZE     £3     0    0 

THIRD  PRIZE     £2     0    0 

THREE  PRIZES  of  lOa.  each.  |  SIX  PRIZES  of  58.  each. 

For  the  TWELVE  BEST  WRITTEN  PAPERS  and  COLOURED  PICTURES  of  *  HAPPY  SUNDAY  AFTERNOONS' 

appearing  in  the  forthcoming  Volume  of  SUNDA  Y, 

Competitors  may  send  in  their  Papers  and  Pictures  monthly,  or  the  entire  number  at  the  end  of  the  year ;  but  all 
Competitions  must  be  in  the  Editor's  hands  on  or  before  December  20th,  1B85.  The  Numbers  and  Coloured  Subjects 
^  become  the  property  of  the  Proprietors,  to  be  afterwards  sent  to  the  Children  in  the  various  Hospitals. 

Foil  Navies  and  Addrebses  must  accompany  each  Paper,  with  the  Competitor's  age — which  must  be  under  15  at 
th€  commencement  of  the  Competition— and  the  signature  of  Parent,  Clergyman,  or.  Teacher,  to  the  efifect  tliat  it  is  the 
^maided  work  of  the  Boy  or  Gu:l  sending  it. 

By  this  arrangement  the  Editor  and  his  Young  Friends  will  be  brought  into  closer  and  more  continuous  intimacy,  and 
^e  resuItB  of  the  year's  work  looked  forward  to  by  them  and  him  with  far  greater  interest ;  and  while  the  handsome  and 
^^erouB*  Prizes,  either  in  money  or  books,  will  stimulate  many  who,  after  one  failure,  have  hitherto  ceased  to  try  for 
tc  Monthly  Prize,  the  Proprietors  trust  that  in  this,  as  in  all  other  respects,  their  endeavours  to  make  SUNDAY  the 
^^•t  d  all  books  for  Young  People,  will  be  acknowledged  by  an  ever  widening  circle  of  Readers. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  Editor  offers  a  number  of  PRIZES  for  the  best  SIX  OUTLINE  TEXTS 
appearing  in  the  forthcoming  Volume  of  SUNDAY,  to  be  competed  for  by  our  little  Readers  who  are  UNDER 
TEN  YEARS. 

These  latter  Prizes  will  be  awarded  every  other  Month. 

-  ■         .  1 

' SUNDAY'  PRIZE  COMPETITION. 

Happy  Sunday  Afteraoons.—No.  VIII.    '  The  Pen  of  the  Writer/    Page  358. 

'  0  VRlZE,  Good.— 'Slay  Stokes,  Olivia  Graham.  Fair.— Blanch  Clare,  Annie  M.  Dick,  Arthur  Page. 

Poor.— 'Annie  Mitcliell,  Harry  Dogan, 

Happy  Sunday  Afternoons —No.  IX.    '  Spikenard.'    Page  381. 

PRIZE  awarded  to  Kate  Phillips,  aged  11^  years,  1  Sunny  Bar,  Doncaster. 
Good.— Emma  Davies,  Harold  Dear.  Fo/r. —Estelle  Graham,  G.  W.  Samson. 

Poor.— Harry  Strong,  Millicent  Gray,  Eva  Harris. 


NOTICE    TO   'SUNDAT'   RBADERS.  I 

ar.t.rST  ^'  *  SUNDAY,'  who  would  be  willing  to  send  it  when  read  to  Foreign  Missions,  where  it  would  be  much      I 
ir  f  1  w-   '  "®  ^«li\e8ted  to  apply  to  Miss  GORE  CURRIE,  Bewsey  House,  Bournemouth,  who  will  gladly  give  an 
J^o^mation  connected  with  the  supply  of  Papers  and  Periodicals  to  Missionaries  abroad. 
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BROWNS  POISON'S  CORN  FLOl 

IS  A  HOUSEHOLD  REQUISITE  OF  CONSTANT  UTILITT, 

For  the  Nursery,  the  Family  Table,  and  the  SIck-Room. 
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This  valnable  Food  contains  as  much  nutriment  as  meat.     It  is  used  extensively  at  Smedtcy'a  melt 

known  Hydropathic  Establishment,  Matlock  Bank,  Derbyshire,  and  at  other  leading  Establishmenti. 
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"  Still  chime  thMe  Minster  bells." 
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THE   MINSTER   BELLS. 


THE  western  sky  was  all  ablaze 
With  crimson-tinted  glow; 
The  tranquil  sea  hymned  songs  of  rest. 

In  accents  sweet  and  low ; 
The  bells  from  out  the  Minster  keep 

In  tones  melodious  rang. 
And  this  is  what  the  choristers 

From  that  old  Minster  sang : 
*  Day  is  ending — night  will  couio— 

Draweth  near  the  hour  of  rest ; 
Life  is  not  for  self  alone. 

lie  prayeth  well  who  lovcth  best.' 


The  purple  gloaming  leaves  the  Westr 

Night  spreads  her  sable  wings, 
The  trembhng  sea  still  murmurs  low, 

Each  wavelet  softly  sings : 
And  as  the  sea's  low  melody 

In  svveet-toned  cadence  swells, 
AVith  grand  refrain  of  harmony 

Still  chime  those  Minster  bells : 
*  Day  is  ending — ^night  will  come— 

Draweth  near  the  hour  of  rest ; 
Life  is  not  for  self  alone. 

He  prayeth  well  who  loveth  be;*t.' 

Chas.  J.  RowE. 


A  pbce:  of  tboubles. 

By  Mrs.  Field,  Author  of  *  Mixed  Pickles,'  iSro. 


CHAPTER  r. 


T  was  ver}'  quiet  in  the  old 
house  at  Summer  ton.  It 
always  had  been  quiet  there 
since  Biyda  Danvers  had 
known  anything  about  it, 
for  the  house  was  old,  and 
almost  every  person  and 
everything  in  it  was  old.  The 
oak  furniture  was  quite  black 
with  age,  the  drawing  -  room 
chairs  were  covered  with  a 
chintz,  of  which  the  one  last 
bit  was  sold  fifty  or  sixty  years 
ago.  The  servants  were  old ; 
an  elderly  cat,  who  had  had 
so  many  families  of  kittens  tbat 
one  never  could  count  them,  lay  on 
the  costly  old  rug  by  the  old- 
fashioned  fireplace.  Bryda  had 
more  than  once  wondered  whether  the  flies  on 
the  windows  and  walls  were  the  same  flies  year 
after  year,  they  seemed  to  crawl  so  slowly. 

It  was  quiet  in  the  old  house ;  it  had  been 
quiet  for  many  years,  but  now  a  heavy  stillness 
hung  over  the  place,  for  Old  King  Death,  who 
has  been  at  work  as  long  as  the  world  has 
stood,  had  paid  the  old  house  a  visit.  And  the 
dear  old  couple — Grandmamma,  with  her  sweet 
dim  eyofl  and  her  soft  white  curls;  and  Grandpapa, 


with  his  handsome  head,  which  looked  as  if  it 
bent  under  the  weight  of  the  snow  npon  it — one 
after  the  other  they  had  lain  down  and  closed 
their  eyes  quietly,  to  open  them  in  that  far  Land 
of  which  they  had  read  and  talked  to  each  other. 
and  sometimes  to  little  Bryda,  with  cheerful 
hope  for  so  long. 

They  had  been  laid  in  the  same  grave,  one 
after  the  other,  and  the  old  Vicar  had  said  some 
words  about  *  ripe  com  gathered  in  in  due 
season,'  and  Brj-da  had  thrown  beautiful  flowera 
upon  their  resting-place,  and  had  gone  quietly 
home  with  Uncle  Jack,  whose  merry  face  was 
sad  and  grave  enough. 

*  But  I  don't  feel  as  if  I  wanted  to  cry.  Uncle 
Jack,'  said  Bryda,  softly ;  *  I  am  sure  Grandpapa 
was  quite  tired  of  being  alive,  and  you  know 
Grandmanmia  never  could  get  on  without  hhiu 
could  she  V ' 

*  No,  indeed,  dear,'  said  Uncle  Jack ;  *  but  I 
am  afraid  I  shall  find  it  rather  hard,  too,  to  get 
on  without  either  of  them,'  he  added,  \\'ith  a  deep 
sigh,  as  Gog  and  Magog,  the  old  horses,  went 
slowly  home,  while  now  and  then  a  big  tear  ran 
down  the  wrinkled  cheelvS  of  the  faithful  old 
coachman,  John. 

*  Uncle  Jack,'  said  Bryda,  after  a  Ion? 
pause. 

*  Well,  little  one?' 
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'Do  vou  think  Father  and  Mother  find  it 
Lird  to  get  on  x^'ithout  me  ?' 

'Do  you  think  a  creature  of  your  size  could  be 
so  important ?*  said  Uncle  Jack;  and  then  he 
was  siknt  again. 

But  some  days  or  weeks  V^ter  he  came  to 
liK)k  for  Lryda.  She  wae  in  the  middle  of  a 
French  grammar  lesson,  and  it  seemed  to  he 

])UZZliDg. 

•  Oh,  Uncle  Jack,  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you  I ' 
^he  said,  jumping  up,  and  shutting  the  book 
with  a  bang  that  drew  forth  a  mild  reproof  from 
her  governess. 

'I  am  veiy  soriy,'  said  Biyda,  becoming 
rather  more  subdued ;  '  but  French  grammar  is 
so  dreadfully  indigestible ! ' 

'Then  the  safest  plan  will  be  to  take  it  in 
hiuall  dose^/  said  Uncle  Jack,  laughing,  as  he 
turned  to  tJie  governess.  *  May  I  give  the 
]>atient  a  pill  in  the  shape  of  an  Indian  letter  ?  ' 
h>3  a:$ked,  and  the  permission  was  given  with 
A  ready  smile. 

Soon  Biyda  and  her  imcle  wovq  sitting 
snugly  in  a  queer  little  summer-house  lined 
with  shells,  which  was  Uncle  Jack's  \¥it  place 
for  a  pi^)e  or  a  cigar,  with  the  thin  sheets  of 
foreign  paper  spread  out  before  them. 

'  Dear  Jack,*  said  the  letter,  '  I  think  it  ^Yill 
he  best,  now  that  the  dear  old  couple  are  gone, 
for  Bryda  to  come  out  to  us.  We  shall  spend 
an  this  year,  I  hope,  at  a  hill-station,  and  then 
we  hope  to  leave  India  for  a  less  trying  climate. 
If  vou  could  find  some  one  to  take  care  of  her 
on  board * 

But  Uncle  Jack  read  no  further  then,  for 
Br>'da  broke  out, 

•  Oh,  Uncle  Jack,  it  cannot  be  really  tnie,  you 
faiow.     It  is  too  nice  to  be  ti-ue,  I  know  it  is.' 

'  Are  nice  things  never  true,  then  ? '  asked  her 
uncle,  with  a  little  smile. 

•  No  ;  at  least  not  often,'  said  Bryda.  *  You 
know  fairy  tales  are  nice,  but  they  are  not  true  ; 
and — and  I  suppose  the  dates  of  the  kings  of 
England  are  true,  but  they  are  not  at  all  nice.' 

'  Well,  there  is  somethhig  in  that,  certainly,' 
said  Uncle  Jack.  *  But  this  is  true,  Bryda;  you 
are  to  go  out  to  India  to  your  father  and 
mother.' 

'Oh,  oh!'  cried  Bryda;  *and  I  shall  ride 
elephants,  and  catch  baby  tigers  to  play  with, 
and 


*  And  be  a  comfort  to  Mother,  eh  ? '  said  Uncle 
Jack,  slyly. 

'  Yes,*  said  Bryda,  looking  down. 

After  that  the  old  house  grew  livelier  with 
the  preparations  for  a  long  journey.  Uncle 
Jack  made  up  his  mind  to  take  Bryda  out 
himself,  which  was  a  great  delight  to  the 
little  girl.  Then  she  begged  to  have  her 
little  dog  Bingo,  a  funny,  long-liaire<l,  rough 
little  creature,  with  an  endless  power  of  gettuig 
into  scrapes,  and  a  foolish  habit  of  going  off 
into  a  fit  of  barks  and  wriggles  for  no  2)articular 
reason. 

At  last  Uncle  Jack  agreed  that  Bingo  should 
go ;  and  one  bright  spring  day  the  \\onderful 
journey  began. 

It  was  very. pleasant  as  they  »teamcd  South 
to  find  the  air  grew  more  suiuiy  and  warm,  an<l 
the  sea  more  and  more  blue  and  beautiful. 
Bryda  liked  Gibraltar,  that  great  rock  with  a 
tt)wn  on  it,  and  was  very  much  amused  by  the 
gay  dresses  and  the  clatter  of  languages  she  could 
not  understand.  She  liked  Malta,  too,  where 
funny  little  boys  dived  for  money  thrown  them 
by  the  passengers,  playing  about  as  merrily  in 
the  clear  warm  sea  as  if  they  were  little  fishes  or 
mermen  themselves.  She  liked  the  streets,  with 
people  of  all  nations  w*earing  all  sorts  of  dresses, 
and  speaking  all  kinds  of  tongues. 

*  I  think  this  is  the  best  way  to  learn 
geography.  Uncle  Jack,'  she  said.  *  I  shall 
never  forget  Gibraltar  and  Malta  now,  shall  I  ?  * 

Uncle  Jack  laughed,  and  said  it  was  rather  an 
expensive  way  of  learning  a  little  geography. 
Neither  he  nor  Bryda  eould  Imow  how  much 
geography  and  how  many  harder  lessons  she 
would  have  to  learn  before  she  saw  the  cool 
grey  shores  of  England  again ! 

It  was  hot  enough  now :  Aden  looked  lilce  n 
furnace  as  they  passed  it.  Then  came  the  deep 
waters  of  the  Indian  sea,  and  by-and-by  strange 
birds  came  flitting  about  the  ship.  At  last  came 
a  shore  unlike  the  shores  of  England,  with  white 
breakers  fringuig  the  wonderfully  deep  blue  sea, 
and  breaking  against  a  sandy  coast,  from  which 
rose  palms  and  strange  [)lants. 

Then  came  a  land  journey  which  lasted  many 
davs.  Uncle  Jack  rode,  but  Bn-da  had  to  travel 
in  a  strange  sort  of  long  box,  called  a  palan- 
quin, can'ied  by  men,  who  held  long  sticks  thrust 
through  holes  so  as  to  support  the  bo.v.     Bryda 
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were   nearly   a   dozen    of   them,   who 
carried  lier  by  turns. 

There  woe  so  much  to  see,  niid  think 
about,  thnt  Brj-dn  wae  qaite  Btirprised  lit 
last  when  the  pnlanqum  Btopped  before  a 
large,  low,  white  ])oiih',  and  a  pair  of  lovin)^ 


■   I 


arms  n-ere  thrown  round  her,  whQe  Mother  a 
own  voice  murmured,  '  Brj-da,  my  dsriing! 
Oh,  my  darling  cbikl  \ ' 

{To  be  conlimied.) 
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GOINa  FOR  ▲  SOLDIER. 

{Continued  from  pa^fe  35.) 

NE  day,  when  they  were 
forming  into  line  for  hat  tie 
(the  terrible  battle  of  Tala- 
vera  it  was),  the  Colonel 
said  something,  and  Cap- 
tain Gray  an8\vered  with  a 
quiet  laugh. 

*Ah  I'  said  the  man  who 
stood  next  to  Tom,  'He 
can  laugh !  he's  got  nothing 
to  be  afraid  of,  he  hasn't 

Whether  he  lives  or  dies,  it's  all  one  to  him. 

He'll  go  to  Heaven  safe  enough!* 

*  That  he  will !  And  it  won't  be  his  fault  if 
he  don't  take  a  few  others  along  with  him,' 
added  a  gruff  voice  on  Tom's  other  hand.  Tom 
looked  round,  and  found  that  the  voice  belonged 
to  Blake. 

*  Ay,'  he  thought,  '  how  far  a  man's  influence 
does  reach  I ' 

That  battle  of  Talavera  was  a  wonderful 
iight.  It  was  fought  in  the  best  houi-s  of  two 
summer  days,  and  it  was  won  by  the  smallest 
army — the  British — ^like  many  another,  before 
and  since.  The  night  before  it  began,  Tom  lay 
on  the  open  ground — as  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
did  himself — but  was  not  asleep.  All  was  so 
still  and  quiet.  Oaly  the  far-off  neighing  of  a 
horse,  or  the  clank  and  jingle  of  an  officer's 
sabre,  or  the  low  voices  of  the  men  around  him, 
came  to  his  ears.  But  there  lay  the  French  army  just 
in  front — so  near  that  bugle  or  di*um  could  have 
been  heard  distinctly — and  he  knew  that  with 
the  daylight  the  battle  might  begin.  And  he 
could  not  help  wondering  how  it  would  end. 
Hl-5  comrade.  Smith,  lay  beside  him.  He  also 
was  awake.  And  they  began  to  talk  in  an 
under-tone  of  home,  and  their  childhood,  and 
the;r  mothers,  till  they  almost  forgot  where  they 
were.  Then  Smith  went  to  sleep,  and  mur- 
mured something  about  his  mother  in  his 
dreams.  *  All  right.  Mother,'  Tom  heard  him 
say;  '  all  right;  don't  you  fret'  And  then  Tom 
looked  at  the  sky,  and  wondered  whether  Jus 
mother  knew  where  he  was,  and  what  he  was 
doing,  and  whether  he  should  really  see  her 
when  the  battle  was  over  next  day,  if  he  were 


killed.  And  after  that  he  counted  the  twinkling 
lights,  and  wondered  what  his  master  was 
thinking  about  And  then  he  said  his  prayerti 
over  again,  and  rolled  himself  up  in  his  cloak. 

And  so  day  came,  and  with  it  the  obstinate, 
deadly  battle. 

Tom  had  heard  some  of  the  men  say  once 
that  *  Captain  Gray  had  no  business  with  a  retl 
coat;'  meaning,  he  thought,  that  be<'ause  he 
was  so  good  and  gentle  he  wasn't  brave  enough 
for  fighting.  But  they  were  greatly  mistaken, 
as  they  had  already  found  out.  Tom  thought 
his  master  seemed  Uiat  day  to  strive  to  be  in  the 
thickest  and  deadliest  of  the  fight  He  did 
not  fight  as  though  in  anger  either;  only  with 
dreadful  force  and  earnestness  —  his  face  still 
quiet  and  stern,  as  if  even  then  he  were  thinking. 
At  night,  when  Tom  saw  him,  he  looked,  by 
the  firelight,  so  pale  and  old! 

'  Are  you  hurt,  sir?'  asked  Tom,  anxiously. 

*  No,  my  lad,'  he  answered,  with  his  qniet 
smile ;  *  lie  down  and  -  get  rested  for  to  - 
morrow.* 

On  the  bright  morrow  the  battle  began  again, 
and  there  was  hard  fighting  from  daybreak  till 
nine  o'clock.  Captain  Gray  saw  some  of  the  very 
hardest  But  after  nine  he  went  about  quietl\', 
fetching  water  for  the  wounded  from  the  little 
stream  that  crossed  the  battle-field,  and  tenderly 
helping  to  remove  the  dead.  He  was  as  gentle 
as  a  mother,  then.  And  once,  at  the  verge  ol' 
that  little  stream,  Tom,  who  was  with  him,  heard 
him  speak  to  a  French  officer ;  and  though  he 
didn't  understand  the  strange  language.,  he 
understood  the  kind,  friendly  tone ;  and  he  was 
not  a  bit  surprised  when,  the  next  moment,  he 
saw  them  shake  hands  as  if  thev  had  beoii 
friends  for  vcars.  And  then  the  battle  went  on 
again. 

On  the  night  following  that  t^unny  m^>^un•,^ 
when  the  camp  fires  were  lit,  Captain  Gray  ami 
Tom  took  a  kntem,  and  went  over  the  givat 
battle-field  searching  for  the  wounded.  It  was 
such  a  soiTowful  night,  dark  and  rainy ;  and 
through  the  darkness  rose  the  cries  and  groans  of 
thousands  of  their  comrades,  who  had  fought 
their  last  battle,  and  would  never  see  suariso 
again. 

On  their  search  they  came  upon  Smith,  lying 
with  his  face  to  the  sky — dead.  He  looked  a.s 
peaceful  as  if  he  were  aslec]) ;  and  Tom  almost 
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fjiicicil  he  cuuld  Ituur  hiui  murtunr,  '  Alt  right, 
Jioilur;  (louH  you  fret.' 

Xext  to  Smith  lay  Bnother  comraite  of  Turn's 
—a  m.io  nho  I181I  set  &  boil  eDough  exnmple, 
j.Kir  tWIrnv.  in  h'tn  dnys  of  health — drinking,  mid 
M»-eariiiy,  and  tlie  like.  Ab  Cuptain  Grny  held 
the  luutcrn  to  liis  fiice,  he  snn  in  a  moment  that 
Ik-  Will  in  the  ^iguiiies  of  death.  The  poor  man 
oji'ne'l  \ih  eye-'  wide  at  the  light,  and,  meeting 
liip  I  'aptj;in'ii  bent  dnwn  npon  hUn,  he  gnsped 
■  Mil  ffitli  :i  son  of  si-ream.  '  Oh,  air,  if  I  could 
bi-iiL  life  rt-iiiin '.     If  I  could  go  all  over  it  again, 

li'iiv  different '     And  then  death  sealed  his 

ilji^.  They  came  upon  otiier  dying  men,  how- 
ever, whoee  case  seemed  even  worse  than  lib — 
nifii  who  did  not  know  what  it  wna  to  be  sorry, 
aiiil  used  their  last  l)i-eath  for  a  cnrae.  But  I 
nill  not  talk  of  them.  The  wounded  were  lying 
'■ne  upon  another,  and  mixed  up  with  the  dead 
•'■  thiekly,  that  ill  places  Captain  Gray  and 
Turn  coidd  hardly  walk  amongst  them.  Here 
1.1}  a  grey-headetl  :!otdier,  suffering  quietly,  with 
his  teeth  clem-Ued ;  here  a  strong  man,  groaning 
L  his  extreme  agony ;  here  a  beanlleBs  lad, 
liibbling  in  his  deliriimi  about  hia  home  in 
England  :  here  a  little  drummer -boy — only  a 
pliiKl — crying  for  his  mother.  It  was  a  most 
|iiteous  siglil.  though,  alas!  it  Itecamc  a  very 
(^mimon  •■ne.  Tom  Hiied  to  dream  about  it  at 
iiiirht,  many  a  long  year  afterwards. 

-  Sir.'  anid  Tom,  a^'.  towards  morning,  they 
"■iided  their  way  from  the  tomi  of  Talavoru, 
"liere  the  wounded  were  lodged,  '  it'a  no  light 
tiling  to  be  a  Roldier.' 

■  You're  right,'  answered  the  Captain ;  '  and 
I  wonder  how  men  can  make  light  of  it.  Do 
y.iii  M-jah  you  had  kept  out  of  it,  Tom?' 

■  No.  sir  ;  do  you?' 

■  Xo." 

It  WHS  wonderful  to  notice  the  gradual  but 
•frtdy  iminovement  in  Captain  Gray's  com  ])any, 
iind  indeed  in  tile  whole  regiment,  as  time  went 
'Ti.  OfficerB  and  men  alike  grew  to  love  and 
re^pct  him  more  and  moi'e,  and  ecemed,  almost 
williout  knowing  it,  to  copy  his  example.  Even 
ihf;  worst  of  them  trie<l  to  keep  their  miiHlceilH 
I'rifin  his  knowleilge.  and  never  jented  at  his 
piety,  as  tlicy  were  fond  of  doing  ut  one  time. 
He  did  not  often  '  preach,'  as  they  cnlleil  it ; 
tlnmsh  when  be  diil,  lie  maile  it  answer  the  piir- 
t^.^e.    It  was  hi«  oi\-n  life   and  eharnctcr — so 


brave  and  manly,  and  yet  so  good,  and  gentle, 
and  tnie — which  seemed  to  jnn-ify  the  air  around 
him.  It  was  his  stendinesa  wliicli  steadie<l  the 
regiment ;  his  habits  which  reminded  the  men 
most  forcibly  that  drinking,  and  pwenring,  and 
rioting,  were  nicked ;  his  calm,  cheerful  face,  and 
happy  laugh,  and  his  fearlessne.*fi  of  everything 
that  might  befall  himself,  which  showed  tlieiii 
how  true  and  real  a  thing  leligion  was. 

'  Now  I  knew  n  man  once,'  said  a  comrade  of 
Tom's,  when  they  were  talking  ti^ether  of  '  out 
Captain  '  one  day.  and  saying  how  good  lie  was 
— '  I  knew  u  man  once  who  set  np  for  a  pious 
man  ;  but  he  was  no  more  like  our  Captain  than 
chalk  is  like  cheese," 

■And  I  knew  anotlier,'  said  Blake, '  wlio  set  up 
for  being  pions.  He  'listed  into  our  regiment  some 
years  ago;  and  it  was  he  as  made  me  hate  reli- 
gion, and  think  there  was  nothing  in  it.  Ue 
used  to  talk  Scripture  at  first  like  anything,  and 
call  ua  "  dear  friends,"  and  ask  iia  how  our  souls 
was.  But  wlien  we  began  to  laugh  at  him  be 
gave  it  up ;  and  he  hadn't  been  in  a  year  before 
he  got  worse  than  I  was  myself!  A  downright 
coward  he  was,  if  ever  there  was  one.' 

'  Ah,  they  weren't  made  of  our  Captain's 
stuff,'  said  MoiTis. 

'  No,'  said  Blake.  '  And  they  weren't  made 
of  All  stuff  neither,"  pointing  straight  at  Tom. 
'  Look  here,  mates.  I'm  not  ashamed  lo  say  it — 
I've  been  a  better  man  since  that  lad  came 
amongst  lis.' 

(To  b«  con  tinned.) 


STOLEZr  PLEASUBES. 
jT  is  only  when  the  farmer's  man 
looks  over  the  fence  that  we  feel 
convinced  the  apples  we  have  been 
after  were  not  ours.  Even  Sissy 
—  good,  honest  girl  I  —  has  l>een 
deluded  into  picking  up  the  plun- 
1-  der  and  hiding  it  in  lier  hat! 
~  It  is  astonishing  how  hard  it  is 
to  let  alone  a  few  nice  apples,  hanging  tempt* 
ingly  over  the  orchard  fence !  And  when  Tommy 
is  not  long  enough  to  reach  them  of  himself, 
he  mounts  Johnny  on  hia  shoulders,  and  then 
—  then! — presently  comes  the  farmer's  man!. 
Sin  never  seems  sinful  till  we  are  found  out. 
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"  'When  the  iaxmet'i  maa  looks  over  the  feiiw.'' 
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"Bryda  enjoyed  the  monung  waiK. ' 
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A  PECK   OP  TBOTJBXJIS. 

( Continued  from  page  44. ) 
CHAPTBR  II. 

RYDA  woke  the  next  morning 
to  see  a  dark  face  bending  over 
her.  She  gave  a  little  cry,  for 
it  was  still  very  early,  and  for 
a  moment  she  had  forgotten 
where  she  was,  and  fancied  her- 
self back  in  the  qtiiet  old  house 
at  Snmmerton. 

'Get  np,   little  missy,'  said 

the  black  nurse  ;  *  the  sun  will  be 

up  soon,  and  the  Mem  Sahib*  is 

nearly  dressed  already/ 

Brydft  rememberad  now  where  she  was;   at 

the  same  time  she  wondered  who  the    Miem 

Sahib' oould  be. 

Bmt  her  mother  came  into  the  room. 

*  Get  up  quickly,  my  darling,'  she  said.  *  This 
IB  your  ayah ;  f  she  will  dress  you,  and  then  we 
will  go  for  a  walk.' 

Bryda  was  astonished  to  find  that  her  room 
had  a  bathroom  opening  from  it;  and  very 
tempting  looked  the  great  bath  with  its  cool 
water. 

'  But  India  is  not  so  very  hot,  after  all,  though 
it  was  hot  on  the  journey,'  she  said  to  the  ayah^ 
wto  only  showed  two  rows  of  very  white  teeth, 
for  she  had  never  been  in  England,  and  did  not 
know  what  sort  of  climate  her  little  mistress  had 
left  behind. 

Bryda  enjoyed  the  morning  walk :  it  was  so 
beautiful  to  see  the  sun  rise  after  the  very  short 
twilight.  It  was  almost  dark  when  she  and 
her  mother  started ;  yet  in  a  wonderfully  short 
time  it  was  brilliant  dayh'ght.  Not  the  cool  grey 
light  of  an  English  morning,  but  a  great  blaze 
of  sun  and  sky  and  gorgeous  flowers,  birds 
and  insects !  And  yet  there  were  some  things 
for  which  England  was  much  nicer,  Bryda 
thought.  These  gay  flowers  had  no  scent,  or, 
if  they  had,  it  was  heavy  and  oppressive ;  not 
one  was  delicately  sweet,  like  an  English  violet 
or  lily  of  the  valley.  The  birds  also  did  not 
sing  softly  and  pleasantly,  like  our  thrushes  or 
nightingales,  and  the  red  and  green  paiTots,  that 
flashed  through  the  air  like  moving  jewels, 
could  only  scream  and  screech,  till  Bryda  felt 

*  Mem  Sahib,  the  mistFess.        t  Ayah,  nurse. 


inclined  to  put  her  fingers  into  her  ears.  To 
beg  the  noisy  creatures  to  be  quiet  would  not 
have  been  of  much  use,  since  the  loudtr  she  Imd 
called  to  them  the  lotider  they  would  have 
screamed. 

The  walk  was  very  amusing,  for  every  one 
seemed  to  be  out  of  doors :  ladies  and  gentle- 
men and  children  were  riding ;  other  children 
were  running  about,  with  their  ayahs,  in  their 
gay  dresses  and  white  turbans,  following  them. 
They  seemed  very  men-y,  and  generally  rather 
spoiled.  But  Bryda  could  not  help  noticing 
how  white  their  faces  were,  although  Dakpore 
was  considered  one  of  the  most  heajthy  stations 
in  the  whole  of  India*  At  many  places  English 
children  cannot  live  for  any  length  of  time ;  if 
their  parents  have  to  be  at  these  places,  tlie 
children  must  either  be  sent  to  the  hills,  to  hoiucB 
built  high  up  among  the  mountains,  where  the 
air  is  fresher,  or  else  diey  must  be  left  behind,  as 
Bryda  had  been  till  now,  with  friends  in 
England. 

After  the  walk  cauie  breakfast;  and  then 
Mi's.  Danvers  asked  her  husband  if  he  would 
like  to  show  Bi^da  what  had  arrived  for  her. 

*  Would  Bryda  like  to  know  ?  *  said  her 
father. 

'  It  is  a  sea-seipeut,  Bryda,'  said  Uncle  J«ok, 
with  a  knowing  wink,  at  which  Bryda  blushed 
rosy-red. 

Presently  Uncle  Jack  led  the  waj*  to  the 
stable,  at  the  door  of  which  stood  a  lovely 
little  pony,  just  the  right  size  for  Br}'da, 
who  clapped  her  hands  and  danced  about  at 
the  sight  of  it  The  pony  was  of  the  Arah 
breed,  slim  and  graceful  in  shape,  but  very 
strong ;  and  Bryda,  as  she  kissed  its  sleek  heiul 
and  fed  it  with  bread,  thought  how  many  deH- 
cious  rides  she  would  have.  Poor  child  I  she 
little  knew  what  she  and  Beppo — as  she  called 
the  pony,  in  remembrance  of  a  little  Italian 
boy  away  in  England,  of  whom  she  was  v«ry 
fond — she  little  knew  what  strange  adventun« 
they  woidd  meet  together. 

*  This  is  Beppo's  "  sais,"  that  is,  his  groom ; 
and  this  is  his  lady's*raaid ; '  and  Mw.  Dnn^'«^8 
pointed  out  two  natives,  who  stood  suiiling 
near  the  pony. 

'  Mother  I  Mother  I   Beppo  does  not  want  a 

maid  I '  cried  Bryda,  more  and  more  astonished. 

'Oh,  but  he  does,'  said  her  father.    'The 
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''sais'*  must  feed  and  groom  liim^  and  the 
female  attendant  is  a  grass-cntter,  who  must 
roam  about — sometimes  a  long  way  off — to  cut 
the  pony's  cool,  green  food.' 

*  JJeppo  will  be  well  waited  on/  said  Bryda, 
*We  ought  all  to  be  well  waited  on/  said 

Colonel  Danvers.  *Do  you  know  how  many 
servants  I  have  just  now  ?  * 

*  Ten  ? '  said  Bryda,  thinking  she  guessed  a 
^reat  many. 

'Thirty I  And  now  you  must  go  in,  little 
woman,  for  Mother  has  to  give  out  "  stores  " 
for  all  the  thirty,  and  that  will  give  her  some- 
thing to  do.* 

It  gave  £ryda  something  to  do,  too,  as  she 
watched  the  distribution  of  things  needed  hy  all 
this  troop  of  people,  each  of  whom  had  a  dif- 
ferent work  and  a  different  Hindustani  name, 
puzzling  to  remember.     There  was  the  butler. 


with  several  table -servants  under  him ;  there 
was  the  tailor,  and  the  washerman,  Bryda's 
nurse,  and  her  mother's  maid,  who,  by  the  way, 
was  called  '  ayah  *  too.  There  were  so  many,  it 
was  quite  confusing.  There  were  the  *  punkah- 
coohes,'  whose  duty  it  was  to  take  in  turn,  day 
and  night,  to  pull  the  cords  of  the  curious 
'punkah,*  or  great  fan,  swimg  overhead,  that  kept 
the  rooms  cool.  Lean,  grave,  sleepy-looking 
oreatures  were  these  last ,'  and  then  there  were 
the  grass-cutters  and  water-carriers — for  water 
had  to  l)e  brought  from  a  little  distance  m  great 
jare, — and  many  more. 

Altogether,  Bryda  was  so  well  amused  that 
she  was  astonished  when  her  father  came  back 
from  his  work  in  grey  uniform  and  pith  helmet, 
to  keep  off  the  sun ;  and  she  found  it  was  '  time 
for  tiffin,*  tliAt  is,  lunch-time. 

{^0  ht  eoniinuedL) 


GOINa  FOB  A   SOLBIEB. 

{Concluded  from  page  47.) 
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TOM  started,  stared,  coloured  up  to  the  roots 
of  his  hair,  at  the  unexpected  words  of 
the  soldier,  and  had  great  difficulty  to  keep  the 
tears  out  of  his  ^yes.  He  told  them  'it  was 
o^vulg  to  the  Captain  then— it  coiddn*t  be  to 
him/  But  the  men  only  slapped  him  on  the 
.shoulder,  and  said*,  '  Blake's  right,  mate  !  Blake*s 
li-ht : ' 

One  Sunday  night — ^Easter  Sunday  it  was — 
Tom  and  his  master  sat  together  under  an  olive- 
tree  talking  of  England  and  home.  Tom  was 
verj'raucli  altered,  for  he  had  been  fighting  in 
the  Peninsula  three  whole  yenrs  I  He  had 
grown  a  strong  man,  and  had  great  rough 
whiskers  on  his  scanned  and  sun-burnt  face. 
Certainly,  Farmer  Adams  would  not  have 
known  him«  His  clothing  was  faded  and 
tattered  now,  and  his  whole  appearance  showed 
that  he  had  seen  hard  service.  Captain  Gray 
was  altered  too,  hut  in  a  different  way.  He 
had  grown  thin  and  worn,  though  his  face  was 
as  brown  as  a  berry. 

This  night  was  the  last  that  the  faithful 
master  and  servant — the  faithful  friends — were 
to  .<peiid  together  in  this  world. 

Tlie  breaches  had  l)een  made  in  the  walls  of 


Badajoz,  and  the  storming  was  about  to  hegin. 
The  men  who  were  going  to  that  terrible  work 
had  been  formed  in  readiness,  and  had  piled 
their  arms,  and  were  now  only  waiting  till  dark- 
ness came.  They  were  standing  about,  here  and 
there ;  some  looking  towai*ds  the  great,  strong 
city,  and  talking  eagerly  of  the  coming  struggle ; 
some  sitting  quietly  on  the  ground,  thinking  of 
home — of  Easter  Day  in  England,  and  the 
Easter  Hymns,  of  the  Bible  laid  out  on  thei 
cottage  table,  and  the  children*8  supper,  and  the 
mother's  loneliness,  and  a  thousand  things.  Thfi 
bands  of  some  of  the  regiments  were  playing  the 
well-known  tunes — ^playing  to  ears  tliat  in  an- 
other hour  would  be  deaf  to  all  earthly  sounds. 

'  I  wonder  whether  the  men  would  remember 
me — remember  what  I  liave  tried  to  teach  them,; 
if  I  were  to  die  to-night,  Tom  ? ' 

Death  had  long  been  a  familiar  daily  com- 
panion, though  Captain  Gray  did  not  often  talk 
about  it.  But  just  then  he  and  Tom  had  been 
speaking  reverently  of  '  the  precious  death  and 
burial,'  and  '  the  glorious  resurrection'  of  Jesus, 
which  opened  the  gate  of  Heaven  to  all  be- 
lievers. 

*  I  should  like  to  live  to  be  old,'  continued  he, 
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*  because  I  feel  to  have  done  so  little.  I  want 
to  do  a  deal  more  vet; 

'  YoiiVe  done  a  deal  alreadv,  sir:  I  can  answer 
for  it/  said  Tom. 

Captain  Gray  was  silent,  looking  steadily 
aci*o88  at  the  doomed  city,  which  lay  still,  and 
dark,  and  gloomy,  in  the  twilight. 

'  Tom/  he  said  again,  '  tell  the  men  how  I 
longed  to  make  them  good,  and  how  I  prayed 
for  them.  Tell  them  when  I'm  dead  that  my 
last  thought  was  of  them — as  it  will  be,  I  know. 
And,  Tom,  my  lad,  see  that  you  set  them  a 
gooil  example.' 

Presently  the  signal  was  given,  the  cohmms  of 
attack  were  formed,  and  the  men  stood  to  their 
anns.  Then  tlie  'forlorn  hojie*  went  forward, 
and  the  storming  parties  followed.  The  other 
regiments  gradually  and  quietly  closed  up  be- 
hind, and  the  ladders  wei'e  planted  on  the  edge 
of  the  ditch.    The  '  storming  of  Badajoz '  b^an. 

Tom  hardly  knew  what  happened  after  that 
I  think  he  almost  lost  his  senses.  At  first  it 
was  breathleaslv  still  and  dark ;  and  he  onlv 

ft  '  fc 

looked  out  eagerly  once  to  make  sure  he  was 
near  his  Captain.  Then  there  was  a  sudden  and 
terrible  explosion  at  the  foot  of  the  breaches. 
Shells  and  grenades,  barrels  of  gunpowder, 
masses  of  iron,  and  wood,  and  stone,  were 
thrown  into  the  air:  and  in  the  awful  light 
they  saw  the  ramparts  of  the  city  crowded  with 
French  soldiers.  Thev  could  even  see  the  ex- 
pression  of  their  faces  as  the  fitful  light  gleamed 
on  them  from  time  to  time. 

Then  the  Frenclmien  opened  a  heavy  fire 
upon  them.  Tom  just  saw  his  master  hun'ying 
down  a  ladder,  and  heard  him  call  out  to  his 
men,  in  his  clear  voice,  to  follow  him. 

Down  they  went  with  a  rush,  struggling  to 
get  forward,  and  almost  falling  over  one  another. 
Then  over  the  wide  ditch,  where  living  and  dead 
lay  heaped  together,  and  up  again,  fightiixg  hard 
for  every  step,  to  the  fatal  breach ;  through  great 
hedges  of  spikes  and  bayonets,  and  under  a 
storm  of  fire  I  Tom  remembered  how  the  men 
fell  down  past  him  by  dozens  and  scores,  rent 
and  mangled  till  he  scarcely  knew  them.  He 
remembered  how  that  breach  was  barred  with 
great  masses  of  wood  stuck  all  over  with  sharp 
blades,  and  yet  how  it  w^is  taken  as  a  matter  of 
iK)ur8e  tliat  they  must  push  through.  He  re- 
membered how  he  gained  a  place  in  the  thickest 


of  the  fight,  following  resolutely  ever}'  step  his 
master  took.  Then  he  remembered  seeing  two 
things  at  once — Captain  Gray's  face  in  a  cirole 
of  lurid  light,  and  the  bleeding  and  savage  face 
of  a  Frenchman  thrust  close  to  his  own.  Then 
he  remembered  a  pudden,  sharp  pain  in  hiu 
shoulder,  which  made  him  scream  for  a  moment. 
And  that  was  the  last  thing  he  remembered  of 
that  hideous  and  horrible  night 

In  the  dawn  of  the  morning  he  found  himself 
lying  ver}'  still,  looking  up  at  the  sky  and  won- 
dering where  he  was.  He  heard  shouts  and 
cries  from  the  city  streets,  which  had  been  given 
over  to  sack  and  pillage.  He  heard  tlie  groans 
of  wounded  men  all  round  him,  and  smelt  the 
dreadful  smell  of  gunpowder  and  smoke  which 
poisoned  the  air.  Then  he  suddenly  remembered 
all  that  had  happened  to  him,  and  he  looked 
about  for  his  master. 

Poor  Tom  searched  in  vain  for  the  master  he 
loved  so  well,  for  Captain  Gray  was  killed  ou 
the  ramparts  of  Badajoz  that  night 

His  men  buried  him  there,  in  the  sunny  south- 
ern land,  amongst  the  olive  and  orange -treen ; 
and  tears  from  eyes  unused  to  weep  trickled 
down  bronzed  and  furrowed  cheeks,  as  loviii? 
hands  laid  a  rough  stone  over  his  grave. 

One  dav  Tom  went  there  by  himself,  and 
scratched  upon  the  stone,  beneath  the  name,  a 
verse  from  the  Psalms-^^one  which  his  master's 
own  last  words  had  suggested,  as  a  most  suitable 
epitaph : — 

*  He  asked  life  of  Thee, 
.    And  Thou  gavest  him  a  long  life. 
Even  for  ever  and  ever.* 

Captain  Gray  was  only  twenty-six  years  old 
when  he  died.  But  his  goodness  lived  on  after 
him,  and  lives  on  to  this  day.  There  are  mnnv 
homes  scattered  about  England — happy  homes 
in  tlie  best  sense — where  the  grandchildren  and 
grsat-grandchildren  of  the  men  of  his  I'egiment. 
especially  of  Blake  and  Tom,  are  growing  up  iu 
the  fear  of  Goil,  influenced  by  his  holy  life, 
though  they  do  not  know  it.  And  probably 
their  childix*n  and  children's  children  will  hand 
down  the  remembrance  of  his  eaniestnoss  ami 
piety,  so  that  the  fruit  of  his  good  works  will 
continue  to  gi'ow  even  to  the  end  of  the  worhl 

It  is  alwavs  so. 
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LTJiai'S  REWAHD. 


\  OME  with  118,  Luigi.  Leave  those 
senflelcss  sheep,  and  join  us.  We 
are  bound  for  London,  lad  I — 
London!  London! — where  the 
streets  ai-e  paved  with  gold,  and 
where  every  one  is  rich  and  happy. 
PInck  up  a  6{)irit,  and  come  too.* 

But  Luigi  shook  his  head,  and  said 
quietly,  *  Thank  you,  Carlo,  but  I  must 
stay  here.' 

*  Bah  !  thou  art  but  a  craven  after  all.  Have 
a  care  that  thou  dost  not  turn  into  a  sheep ;  thou 
ha.st  quite  a  look  of  one  already.*  And  with  a 
iiierry  laugh  at  his  own  wit,  Carlo  hastened 
away  to  join  a  band  of  young  fellows,  who  were 
leaving  their  own  village  to  seek  their  fortune  in 
a  foreign  land. 

Luigi  looked  long  and  sorrowfully  after  them. 
He  did  not  lack  spirit,  and  would  gladly  have 
gone  too,  to  gain  some  of  the  fabulous  wealth 
which  the  poorer  Italians  invariably  imagine  to 
be  the  lot  of  every  one  in  England ;  but  his  little 
sister  Madelena  needed  him,  and  for  her  sake 
lie  miifit  give  up  those  fond  dreams.  But  the 
thought  made  him  sorrowful,  and  he  sighed 
heavily  aa  be  went  slowly  up  the  bill 

'Luigi,'    cried   Madelena,    running  to  meet 
hiai, '  von  know  the  little  old  woman — the  mad 
woman — ^^vho  lives  all  alone  in  the  house  at  the 
€Bd  of  the  street?' 
Luigi  nodded. 

'  She  is  ill,  Luigi,  I  think;  she  lies  on  tlie  steps 
^nd  moans,  and  no  one  will  go  near  her  because 
^he  has  the  evil  eye.  See !  there  she  lies,'  and 
the  child  turned  her  head  towards  a  deplorable 
object  crouched  on  a  door-step. 

'Help  me,  for  the  love  of  Heaven!'  moaned 
the  |xx)r  woman.  And  little  Madelena  whispered, 
'Come  quick,  quick.  Brother  Luigi;  run  by, lest 
?he  bewitch  thee.* 

But  Luigi's  kind  heart  would  not  leave  a 
fellow-creatore  in  trouble. 

'  Sit  tliere,  little  one,'  he  said,  placing  his  sister 
on  the  top  of  a  low  wall ;  and,  notwitlistnnding 
^ladekna's  assurance  that  '  the  neighbours  had 
»aid  old  Maria  could  get  up  by  herself  if  she 
would,'  he  went  to  the  old  woman,  and  lifting 
her  in  his  strong  young  arms  carried  her  into 
the  dark,  damp  room,  which  she  called  home. 


The  old  woman  was  evidently  very  ill ;  her 
frame  was  trembling  with  cold,  and  her  teeth 
chattered  so  that  it  made  Luigi  think  of  the  sea 
rolling  the  pebbles  on  the  beach. 

Luigi  looked  romid  the  room ;  it  was  almost 
bare,  and  of  food  of  any  sort  there  seemed  no 
traces. 

'  I  will  come  back  again  in  a  few  minutes,'  he 
said ;  but  the  old  woman  was  too  ill  to  heed  him. 
He  picked  up  his  little  sister,  who  was  immensely 
relieved  to  see  him  come  apparently  unscathed 
out  of  the  witch's  house,  and  was  soon  in  their 
room,  busily  kindling  a  fire  to  warm  the  soup 
which  was  to  be  their  supper. 

*  Ah  ! '  said  the  child,  smacking  her  lips  over 
her  plateful,  'chestnut  soup  is  delicious;  eat. 
Brother  Luigi.' 

But  Luigi  was  pouring  his  into  a  cracked  jug. 

'  I  shall  soon  be  here  again,  and  will  tell  thee 
a  pretty  story,  Madelena,'  he  said,  as  he  dis- 
appeared with  his  jug  into  the  deepening  twilight 
of  the  village  street,  and  entered  once  more  the 
old  woman's  abode.  He  forced  a  few  spoonfuls 
of  the  warm  soup  down  her  throat,  and  was 
delighted  to  find  that  she  rallied  wonderfully, 
and  by  the  time  she  had  drank  it  all  was  almost 
herself  again. 

'  Thou  art  a  good  lad/  she  said,  *  may  God 
reward  thee!'  and  though  Luigi  went  supperless 
to  bed,  his  heart  was  light 

That  was  by  no  means  the  last  meal  tliat 
he  carried  to  the  poor  old  woman;  and  even 
Madelena  got  over  her  fear  of  the  evil  eye,  and 
would  venture  into  the  house, — holding  fast  by 
Brother  Luigi,  however, — and  charm  the  old 
woman  with  her  men*y  prattle. 

But  when  the  windy  days  of  autunui  came 
the  old  woman  sickened  again,  and  this  time  no 
cares  of  Luigi  could  restore  her.  She  died  ;  and 
left  to  Luigi,  and  his  sister  Madelena,  100/. ! 
A  small  fortune !  and  no  one,  least  of  all  Luigi, 
ever  dreamt  that  she  owned  a  farthing  more  than 
she  earned  by  sewing  coarse  garments  for  a  large 
shop  in  the  neighlxmring  town. 

Little  Madelena  does  not  lack  warm  clothing 
now,  you  may  be  sure ;  and  should  you  wish  to 
see  Luigi,  you  must  go  to  the  large  confectioner's 
shop  in  Spezzia,  and  ask  to  see  the  proprietor; 
he  is  our  friend  Luigi !  E.  A.  B. 
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Dill  Clcn'iioii:,  who  was  vainly  trying,  ntuiil  Kit's 
imjKitieiit  tugs,  to  tic  the  cord  at  tliut  vxuct  poiut 
■wJiicli  enitblos  «  kite  to  fly  nt  its  best,  '  You 
mnkc  such  n  fuss.' 

'  Fuss,  indeed  !  I  want  to  get  it  up  !'  fumed 
Kit.  '  The  wind  will  be  nil  gone,  I  dare  eay, 
Jjcfore  Wre  ready.     Cut  this  I ' 

When  nil  wns  nt  Inst  rendy.  Bill  filoawni, 
started  off  witli  the  string  down  the  slope,  aud, 
after  bobbing  berc  and  dipping  there,  making 
wild  Biveejm  from  right  to  left,  and  back  again, 
Jind  onee  or  twiee  swooping  down  to  the  ground, 
the  kite  mounted  towards  the  clouds,  and  pre- 
sently looked  a  very  email  thing  indeed,  up  there, 
all  by  itself,  a  little  black  object,  showing  nothing 
ef  the  elegant  paintings  of  tlie  sun  and  stars 
on  its  face,  nor  tlmt  of  the  moon  and  three  comets 
«n  the  other  side,  nnd  whieh  were  supposed  to 
have  been  done  in  Japan. 

'Now,  up  with  your  meBsengers,  Kit!'  said 
Dill,  when  the  kite  was  just  a  black  dot  wander- 
ing forward  and  backward  over  tlie  face  of  the 
eky,  and  jiulling  so  nt  the  cord  that  strong  Bill 
could  hardly  hold  it.  '  Up  with  tlie  messengers: 
they'll  go  right  up  to-day." 

And  Kit  sent  up  the  messengers — bits  of 
paper  on  the  cord,  and  which  ran  up,  up,  up 
towards  the  kite — np,  till  they  faded  out  of 
eight. 

■  The  worst  is,'  said  Kit,  '  tliej-  oiili/  go  up, 
we  get  no  measengers  bnck  \  Whnt's  the  use  of 
sending  tbiiigs  to  a  kite,  that  can't  send  any- 
thing back  to  you?' 

'  Not  much,'  Dill  said, '  only  for  the  fnn  of  the 
thing ;  but  »'hat  you  say  reminds  me  of  what 
Fatliei'  said  to  me  the  other  day,  when  I  was 
iying  messengers  up  to  my  kite.' 

'  What  was  that  ?'  asked  Kit. 

'  Bill,'  said  be,  '  your  messengers  put  me  in 
mind  of  lots  of  ]>cople  and  thingti :  of  people 
tvho  take  long  journeys  and  do  no  good  ;  of 
other  people  who  occupy  very  exalted  positions 
and  are  worthless  in  them  ;  of  dreams  that  ai-e 
never  realised  ;  of  hopes  tliat  bear  no  fruit ;  of 
flhtjis  that  take  long  voyages  nnd  never  return.' 

'  Dear  niel'  said  Kit,  '  1  o  v  st  ango" 

'  But  I  know  of  one  niesse  ger  B  II  1  e  we  t 
<in, '  that  rises  ujiou  invis  I  le  " s  far  far  be 
yond  ynur  kite;  makes  ts  a\  bejo  I  the 
stars,  and  and  falls  softly  ]  n  I  e  I  aten  g  ears 
of  God  Hinisclt.' 


'What  do  you  tliiuk  he  meant,  Bill?'  a^kcd 
Kitty,  softly. 

'  Our  prayers !'  replied  Bill.  '  It's  surer  than 
the  telegraph.  Bill,  or  the  telephone:'  said 
Father.  '  They  may  get  wrong ;  but  the  prayer 
of  the  very  weakest,  poorest,  most  hel|>Iei»  eliild. 
never  fails  to  I'each  its  Heavenly  Father's  earji. 
Oh,  Kit :  it's  grand  to  think  of  it,  the  was 
Father  put  it — don't  you  think  so  ?' 

'  Yes.  I  do.  Bill,'  replie.i  Kit,  slowly  winding 
in  his  kite,  his  blue  eyes  raised.  ■  It  niakcs  cue 
wish  tlicii'  ]irayerB  may  be  good  prayers, — boin'i:(. 
I  mean,  tlmt  (jo<l  may  care  to  have  them,  ami' 
— this  very  softly — 'it  makes  ua  afraid  to  il'j 
WTong,  for  fear  He  should  tarn  awai/  when  out 
prayers  reach  Him.'  Ueoiige  H. 


EVJBBYBODT'S   COBNEB. 

^  DLK  jieople  ever  have  the  most  labour 

in  what  tliey  do :  the  man  who  lay 

^     on  his  back  and  lagged  sonie  one  to 

put  his  food  ill  his  mouth  fur  bim. 

^    would  have  enjoyed   it   much    more 

sitting  up. 

As  we  think  lovingly  nnd  gratefullv  of 

le  summer  days  pai^t — while  the  winter 

ivinds  go  sobbing  round  our  houses — anil 

hopefully  of  the  spring-time  coming,  so  let  a» 

bless   God  with   grateful   hearts  for   the  lov.' 

and  care  He  has  shown  us  hitherto,  and  out 

of  our  troubles,  if  we  have  them,  look  f  >nvuril 

and  beyond  to  the  fair  land  and  its  everla^ti^iu 

summer,  which  Glirisl  our  Lord  has  goae  to 

prepare  for  us. 


ST.  AUanSTINS'S   BOYHOOD. 

I  LEARNED  to  delight  m  truth,  I  haie.! 
to  be  deceived,  had  a  vigorous  memory, 
was  gifted  with  speech,  was  soothed  by 
friendship,  avoided  pain,  baseness,  ignoraece. 
In  Bu  small  a  creature,  what  was  not  irouder- 
ful,  not  admirable  ?  But  all  are  gifts  of 
my  God:  it  was  not  I  who  gave  (hem 
me ;  and  good  these  are,  and  these  together  3r« 
Biyself.  Good,  then,  is  He  that  made  nie.  and 
He  is  my  good ;  and  before  Him  will  I  eialt 
for  every  good  which  as  a  boy  I  had. 

St.  Augustine's  Con/euioai. 
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THE    BIRDIE'S    CBADLE    SONG. 

X  an  old  thom-trce  That  boiniv  wee  liome 


Where  the  leaves  are  green 
Lies  the  softest  wee  neat 

That  ever  was  seen  ; 
It  jifoes  sway,  sway, 

The  whole  of  the  day, 
Tliat  bonny  Avee  nest 

In  the  old  thorn -i<pray. 

Aiitl  whose  is  the  neat 

That  goes  swinging  tliero, 
Ik'tween  earth  and  sky 

In  the  snmmer  air? 
Tlio  nest  that  goes  sway 

The  whole  of  the  day 
Among  the  gi*eon  leaves 

And  the  scented  May  ? 


Up  there  in  the  tree, 
Of  course,  it  belongs 

To  my  wife  and  me  ; 
And  there  we  go  sway 

The  whole  of  the  dav, 
Now  up  and  now  down, 

Like  bairns  at  their  play. 

jMy  little  ones  there 

(Sucli  a  bonny,  wee  brood), 
They  watch  with  bright  eyes 

For  a  morsel  of  food, 
"While  they  sway,  sway, 

The  whole  of  the  dav : 
And  who  are  so  cosy 

As  we^and  gay?      ^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^^ 


BEES   AND    THEIB  WAYS. 


0  l)egiu  at  the  beginning — the 
Queen  Bee  lays  about  eighteen 
thousand  eggs,  of  which  about 
eight  hundred  are  males,  or 
drones  —  think  of  that,  you 
hard-working  boys  I — the  whole 
remainder  l>eing — with  the  ex- 
ception of  four  or  five  queens, 
who  fight  by -and -by  for  their 
mother's  throne — workers  (or 
p males,  I  suppose?).  Well,  we  will  leave  that, 
and  consider  the  marvellous  w^isdom,  skill,  and 
t'leitight  of  these  little  beings. 

The  form  of  their  cells,  six-sided,  is  the  very 
Wst  riiey  could  adopt,  as  it  gives  the  greatest 
!«pace  and  strength  at  a  cost  of  the  least  amount 
"t*  material ;  but  what  method  they  pursue  to 
iiiake  them  that  shape  no  one  can  tell  I 

These  cells  are,  as  >ou  all  know,  made  of  wax, 
•md  this  the  l>ee  produces  chiefly  from  its  own 
^'xly :  it  keeps  it  concealed  under  six  little  flaps 
at  its  stomach,  and  is  moulded  with  other  matter 
into  the  firm  wax. 

The  yellow  suT>stance  you  see  on  the  bees' 

le^'s  is  the  pollen  of  flowers,  which  is  kneaded 

tip  into  a  mass  by  the  little  fellows,  and  is  by 

iw  called  *l)ee-bread.' 

If  the  Queen  Bee  should  die  suddenly,  leaving 


no  heiress-apparent  to  ascend  the  throne,  at 
working  bee  is  put  into  a  royal  cell,  fed  in  » 
royal  manner,  and,  taking  in  royal  principles  with 
its  food,  it  becomes  a  queen  straightway,  and  is- 
elevated  to  the  vacant  thrrine. 

Every  queen  rules  ahsohUely  in  her  own  hive- 
She  has  no  ministers  or  courtiers ;  no  parliament 
or  hangers-on.     If  a  strange  queen  gains  admit- 
tance there  is  a  battle  royal  at  once,  which  is- 
continued  until  one  royal  lady  is  destroyed. 

As  the  swarming-time  approaches,  the  old 
queen  is  worried  and  troubled  by  the  noisy 
claims  of  the  various  youthful  queens,  each, 
yearning  for  the  throne,  until  at  last,  driven  wild 
by  their  clamoiu',  she  rushes  out  of  the  hive 
attended  by  a  numerous  band  of  her  followers. 
Thus  the  first  swarm  is  fonned.  Seven  or  eight 
days  after,  queen  Xo.  2  departs,  taking  with  her- 
a  numerous  following.  When  all  the  swarms 
have  left  the  old  hive,  the  remaining  queens 
fight  it  out  for  the  throne. 

Which  sounds  verv  much  like  a  footless 
stocking  without  a  leg,  or  a  saucepan  that  has 
no  bottom  or  sides  ?  The  throne  of  an  empty 
bee -hive  I 

Ah  I  but  the  bees  will  gather  more  honey  by- 
and-by,  and  the  queen  will  not  rule  in  an  empt^^ 
kingdom.  George  H. 
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A  PECK   OP   TBOUBLES. 

{Continued  from  paffe  51.) 

T  was  a  very  cheerful  menl,  after  which 
the  house  grew  very  quiet.  Every  one 
was  Boon  asleep,  or,  at  least,  Jying 
down.  Even  the  punkah  -  coolies 
seemed  to  pull  their  cords  as  in  a 
dream.  A  fly  was  creeping  up  the 
wall  opposite  Bryda's  sofa ;  he  crept 
80  very,  very  slowly.  Was  he  asleep,  too  ?  and 
was  he  walking  in  a  dream  ?  Or  was  it  all  a 
dream  ?  and  would  Bryda  wake  to  find  herself 
at  Summerton,  with  flies  crawling,  crawling  — 

like — this — oh  ?     Bryda  was  asleep  hy 

that  time,  and  the  fly  was  most  likely  as  sound 
asleep. 

At  four  o'clock  all  was  life  again.  Tea  was 
brought,  and  the  hot  day  grew  by  degrees 
cooler. 

By-and-by  a  pretty  carriage  came  to  the 
door ;  Mrs.  Danvers  and  Bryda,  in  very  cool, 
white  dresses,  got  in  and  drove  away  witli 
jingling  bells,  to  pick  up  Colonel  Danvers  and 
Uncle  Jack,  and  then  drove  on  to  a  pretty  place, 
where  a  band  was  playing,  and  fountains  rising 
and  falling  in  marble  basins ;  while  children 
played,  and  ladies  and  gentlemca  sat  in  their 
carriages  and  talked,  or  walked  about  in  little 
groups. 

There  were  plenty  of  companions  for  Bryda, 
and  the  time  passed  merrily  away  till  the  sim 
had  set,  and  the  dusk  of  evening  came  down 
upon  the  world  almost,  it  seemed,  in  a  moment, 
and  great  soft  moths  began  to  fly  about.  Here 
and  there,  in  the  bushes,  gleamed  the  fire-flies, 
making  bright  fpota  in  the  dark  green  branches ; 
and  the  voices  of  the  little  people  rang  merrily 
through  the  warm  night  air,  which  a  gentle 
breeze  was  stirring  now. 

Bryda  was  driven  home  and  went  to  bed, 
thinking  that  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth  there 
could  be  no  country  so  lovely  as  India,  or  so 
I)loa8ant  to  live  in. 

Other  days  passed  very  much  like  the  one  I 
have  described.  She  rode  Beppo  beside  her 
lather  and  mother  in  the  early  morning,  and 
after  breakfast  she  had  to  do  some  lessons.  But 
these  lessons  were  not  very  heavy,  for  the  heat 
was  too  great  for  very  hard  study ;  and,  indeed, 
the  rosy  English  cheeks  which  every  one  ad- 


mired soon  began  to  grow  very  much  paler.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  sun  made  them  fade,  as  it 
would  make  the  colours  of  stuff  dresses,  scarves, 
and  the  like ;  though  the  flowers  and  biixls  of 
hot  countries  seem  to  brighten  in  the  blaze,  ami 
become  deep  in  tint  and  glowing  in  colour,  not 
bright  and  soft,  like  the  colours  of  cool  countries. 
Bryda  soon  began  to  learn  enough  Ilindiis- 
tani  to  talk  to  the  natives,  as  the  other  children 
did.  She  was  very  much  surprised  at  the  way 
in  which  they  ordered  the  servants  about,  and 
still  more  at  the  meekness  with  which  these 
servants  ol^eyed.  The  boys  very  often  gave 
them  hard  blows  as  well  as  hard  words ;  and 
neither  girls  nor  boys  very  often  6eeme<l  to  think 
natives  had  anything  to  do   with  the  wonb 

*  please,'  or  *  thank  you.'   Very  often  their  ehlers 
seemed  to  set  tliem  an  example  of  unkindness. 

The  days  and  weeks  slipped  away  very  plea- 
santly. It  seemed  to  Bryda  that  people  led  very 
gay  lives  at  Dakpur.  There  were  so  many 
picnics,  and  dances,  and  parties  of  all  sorts,  tliat 
the  time  seemed  to  slip  away  very  quickly. 
Indeed,  life  in  India  was  often  very  merry  an<l 
careless  in  those  days,  for  the  English  jioople 
made  money  quickly,  and  often  spent  it  quickly, 
too.  But  they  were  like  people^  living  near  a 
volcano,  which  is  quiet  for  a  long  time,  but  tiicn 
suddenly  breaks  forth,  and  sweeps  away  men 
and  their  homes  in  a  wild  rush  of  fire,  mul 
smoke,  and  burning  lava. 

For  a  deep  hatred  of  the  English,  and  of  their 
rule  in  India,  had  been  for  a  long  time  huniing 
in  the  hearts  of  the  natives.  There  were  many 
reasons  for  this  hatred,  which  grew  up  silently 
among  the  people,  who  seemed  as  submissive, 
and  humble,  and  faithfid  to  their  master?,  a^ 
ever.  So  much  so  that  the  English  had  leamcl 
to  despise  them,  and  were  too  apt  to  treat  the 

*  niggers,'  as  they  sometimes  called  them,  ven 
harshly. 

One  evening  Colonel  Danvers  had  a  large 
dinner-party.  Bryda  came  into  dessert,  ami 
afterwards,  as  she  looked  very  tired,  was  sent 
off  to  l)ed.  But  she  could  not  sleep,  and  lay 
tossing  about,  hot  and  uncomfortable,  listeninir 
to  the  voices  of  the  native  servants  in  tlie  *  ocjiu- 
pound,'  as  a  garden  is  called  in  India. 

Each  guest  had,  as  the  custom  is,  brought 
one  or  two  servants  to  wait  on  him  at  table. 
l)ecause   Indian    servants  never  interfere  \ntl» 
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€A?h  other's  work,  and  to  wait  on  his  own 
nifl.ster  is  each  man's  duty. 

On  this  particular  evening  a  Captain  Sykes 
Lad  cc«me  to  dinner  ;  and  after  dinnei'  he  8tei)ped 
ont  into  the  veranda  and  called  for  his  servant. 
*  Where  is  ni  v  music  V '  he  said. 

The  man,  with  many  apologies  and  en- 
tnvities  to  be  forgiven,  owned  that  he  had  for- 
p»tteu  the  music;  at  which  Captain  Sykes  lost 
\ki  temper,  seized  a  stick  that  chanced  to  lie 
iiesr,  and  bega^  to  beat  and  kick  the  poor 
servant,  calling  him  all  manner  of  bad  names, 
and  seeming  to  be  in  a  furious  passion.  The 
^rvaiit  bore  it  all  meeklv*  and  was  at  last  sent 
off  to  mn  as  fast  as  possible  for  the  music,  while 
Captain  Sykes  went  into  the  house  again,  as 
cheerful  and  pleasant  as  if  he  had  never  been 
-disturbed. 

CHAPTER  III. 'TERROR  BY  NIGHT.* 

Bryda  lay  awake  for  a  long  time,  and  by 
df^iows  became  aware  that  an  earnest  and 
ahimated  conversation  was  being  carried  on  in 
whispers  just  outside  her  window. 

Xow,  Bryda  had  learnt  enough  Hindustani  to 
be  able  to  talk  to  her  ayah  and  to  the  other  ser- 
vants; and,  indeed,  some  of  the  younger  children 
preferred  talking  to  each  other  in  that  language, 
^s  it  had  become  more  familiar  to  them  than 
iDglLsh. 

On  this  occasion  Bryda's  curiosity  was  excited 


because  the  speakers  seemed  to  wish  not  to  be 
overheard. 

*  Can  any  one  hear  ? '  said  a  man's  voice. 

'  No  one,'  replied  the  voice  of  a  woman,  which 
Bryda  at  once  knew  to  belong  to  her  ayah.  *  No 
one  but  the  Missie  Sahib,  and  she  is  asleep.' 

Now  tlie  *  Missie  Sahib '  meant  Bryda  hei-solf, 
and  she  had  just  time  to  lie  down  and  close  her 
eyes  tightly,  when  the  ayah  stole  softly  into  her 
room  and  stood  still  for  a  moment,  to  be  sure 
that  it  was  as  she  had  said. 

Then  she  stole  out  again,  and  the  talk  went 
on  in  very  low  tones. 

Bryda  could  not  bear  this  any  longer.  Very 
softly  she  crept  out  of  bed,  stole  to  the  \Anndow, 
and  wrapjied  herself  in  the  folds  of  a  chintz 
window -curtain,  which  was  left  undrawn  as  the 
night  was  so  hot. 

The  moonlight  was  bright,  and  shone  ujx)n 
the  face  of  the  ahirzi,  or  txilor,  who  was  squatting 
ui>on  the  ground.  Instead  of  wearing  the  usual 
cahn  look  of  a  Hindu,  the  man's  face  was  full  of 
passion.  Beside  him  lay  a  bundle — a  frock, 
which  he  had  jiujt  finished  making  for  Bryda. 

*  Our  caste  is  precious  to  us,*  he  said,  '  but  the 
Sahibs  intend  that  there  shall  be  no  more  caste. 
What  I  am  I  to  be  defiled,  to  be  made  even  as  a 
miserable  sudra,  like  the  sweeper  over  there  ? '  * 

(2'jp  ht  continued.) 

*  In  India  no  servant  does  more  than  one  kind  of 
work. 


BEHEMOTH. 


POOU  Monster  I  It  seems  to  have  no  idea 
that  by  meddling  with  that  rope  it  will 
<?auee  the  weighted  spoar  to  fall  and  penetrate 
its  flesli,  just  about  the  one  place  where  its  thick 
hide  is  softest  It  is  the  Hippopotamus — the 
Pielienioth  of  the  Bible,  as  many  people  think — 
a  native  of  Africa,  and  though  harmless  enough 
y<\btii  lot  alone,  a  terrible  creature  when  angry ; 
<  rnghiug  a  boat  ^vith  its  mighty  jaws,  and  sinking 
it.  may  he  written  down  to  the  account  of  one  of 
them  at  least 

Look  at  that  peculiar  head !  The  nostrils 
"^ery  large — the  eyes  comparatively  very  small, 
iind  very  high  uj>  in  the  head.  Why  do  you 
thiiik  this  is? 

Well,  the  animal  is,  in  its  habits,  amphibious; 
'thit  ii,  it  lives  partly  in  the  water  and  partly  on 


the  land.  It  can  remain  under  water  only  five 
minutes  at  a  time,  and  by  tliis  arrangement  of 
the  eyes  and  nostrils  can  breathe  and  see  at  the 
same  moment,  by  merely  thrusting  its  head  a 
very  little  way  above  the  surface ;  making  a  most 
terrific  blowing  and  snorting  when  it  does. 

Good  to  eat?  I  should  think  it  was!  Espe- 
cially a  layer  of  fat  lying  between  the  skia.  and 
the  flesh,  and  known  among  the  colonists,  who 
mostly  eat  it,  as  *  sea-cows'  bacon.*  Its  hid^, 
also,  is  valued  much,  and  is  used  in  a  variety  of 
useful  wavs. 

But  the  dentist  owes  most  to  this  animal ; 
the  very  purest,  whitest,  strongest,  best,  of  those 
sliining  rows  of  artificial  teeth  he  has  in  8tor,e; 
for  those  who  need  them,  being  made  from  the 
tusks  of  the  hip[X)potamus.  George  H. 
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HE  Giraffe,  or  Camelopard, 
as  it  is  also  called,  is  the  tallest 
quadruped  in  creation,  its  head 
rising  sometimes  to  the  extra- 
ordinary height  of  eighteen  feet 
from  the  ground.  It  has  by 
certain  naturalists  been  ranked  among  the  deer 
families,  but  really  belongs  to  a  distinct  family 
of  ruminants,  of  which  it  is  the  only  species. 

A  native  of  Africa,  it  is  foimd  in  all  parts — 
from  North  to  South — from  Nubia  to  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  but  never  in  great  numbers.  Its 
food  is  the  leaves  and  tender  branches  of  trees, 
principally  acacias  and  other  thorny  growths. 

The  long  neck  is  exceedingly  supple,  allowing 
the  creature  to  throw  its  head  backward  in  a  line 
with  its  body,  and  thus  command  its  food  from 
any  point. 

It  is  an  extremely  graceful  animal,  its  move- 
ments being  light  and  rapid.  Like  the  ele- 
phant, its  skull  is  supplied  with  empty  cavities 
to  lighten  the  head,  and  yet  give  surface  for 
the  insertion  of  the  ligament  or  muscle  which 
supports  it;  its  tongue  is  very  long  and  sensi- 
tive, and  answers  the  same  purposes  as  the  trunk 
of  the  elephant    With  it  the  animal  can  pick  up 


a  pin,  or  lengthen  U  to  such  a  point  as  to  go  in- 
side a  small  ring,  lb  logs  are  long  and  slender, 
its  hoofs  cloven.  Between  the  ears  are  what 
appear  like  two  short  horns,  each  ending  in  a 
tuft  of  coarse  hair.  Its  eye,  large  and  lustrous, 
is  so  placed  as  to  enable  the  animal  to  look 
around  upon  all  sides  without  moving  its  head ; 
it  is,  therefore,  extremely  difficult  to  come  near 
to  it 

In  temper  the  giraffe  is  gentle  and  inoffensive, 
but  when  made  angry,  or  attacked,  can  and  does 
make  an  obstinate  resistance.  Indeed,  it  is  said 
to  be  able  to  beat  off  a  lion ;  its  mode  of  resist- 
ance being  the  dischaige  of  a  rapid  succession  of 
kicks  from  its  hind  legs  of  a  most  violent 
description. 

Faster  than  the  horse,  which  can  seldom 
overtake  it,  its  gait  is  a  kind  of  amble — moving 
both  legs  on  the  same  side  at  one  time — rather  a 
funny  fellow,  on  the  whole — isn't  he  ? 

The  giraffe  was  known  to  the  andents,  and 
exhibited  at  Roman  fgtes  and  spectacles.  Its 
form  can  often  be  seen  in  Egyptian  paintings, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  the  zem/Rr  of  the  Jews, 
translated  chamois  in  the  English  Bible,  and 
alluded  to  in  Deuteronomy,  xiv.  5. 


A  SAI.T.WATEB  GEKTLSMAN. 


OF  all  the  tribe  of  dandies  on  shore  or  afloat, 
surely  the  most  fantastic  littie  fellow  is 
a  member  of  the  crab  tribe.  'He  is,*  says  a 
scientific  traveller,  '  the  dandy  of  the  sea.  Bits 
of  seaweed  are  his  great  reliance,  but  small 
objects  of  almost  any  kind  he  will  appropriate, 
even  to  pieces  of  stone  or  wood.  One  of  mine  showed 
considerable  taste  and  an  idea  of  style,  preferring 
always  the  most  gaudy  colours  he  could  find  in 
the  tank.  These  littie  animals  will  spend  hours 
every  day  at  their  toilet,  appropriating  with 
their  hand-like  claws  bits  of  seaweed,  serpularia, 
sponge,  or  tubularia.  One  will  perhaps  place 
a  bit  on  the  tip  of  his  nose,  or  suspend  from  it  a 
long,  ribbon*like  strip  of  red  or  green  algss,  or 
affix  similar  fragments  to  his  legs,  elbows,  or 
knees,  as  we  may  call  them.  He  does  not  appear 
to  take  these  pieces  at  random,  but  with  the  air 
of  sekctmg  them  with  care,  and  then  leisurely 


cutting  them  off  from  the  large  fronds  with  his 
own  nippers,  of  which  he  has  two  pair,  one  upon 
each  of  his  two  foremost  arms.     Having  cut 
the  desired  portion,  he  takes  it  up  in  one  of  his 
luado  (for  his  nippers  serve  as  hands  as  well  as 
shears),  and  placing  one  end  of  it  to  his  mouth, 
evidendy  deposits  upon  it  a  species  of  gum,  or 
natural  cement,  which  secures  the  object  in  the 
position  in  which  his  lordship  sees  fit  to  arrange 
it>  and  in  which  matter  he  is  somewhat  parti- 
cular. This  cement  must  have  great  stiengtli,  for 
he  will  walk  about  thus  arrayed,  without  any 
danger  of  his  ornaments  being  washed  away, 
even  by  the  rolling  surf.    In  the  tank,  when  his 
toilet  is  completed,  he  will  advance  to  the  front, 
or  most  conspicuous  spot  he  can  find,  and  as 
near  to  the  spectator  as  he  can  oonvenientiy  get. 
with  a  self-satisfied  air,  as  if  to  say,  '  I'm  in  full 
dress  now ;  how  do  you  like  my  style  ?* 
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NELLIE  PETERS  is  left  in  charge  of 
Baby  Robert,  who  ia  one  year  and  a  half 
old,  has  a  bad  cold,  and  is  very  cross  and  fretful. 
Nellie  herself  has  a  wondeifnlly  cnrioas  and 
meddlesome  disposition ;  and,  though  one  of  the 
dearest,  sweetest  little  girls  in  the  world,  a  wilfnl 
way  of  doing  things  on  her  own  account,  and 
Avithout  asking  any  one*s  advice,  which  often 
brings  sorrow  and  repentance  to  her,  and  suf- 
fering and  annoyance  to  others. 

Nellie's  mother  has  in  her  drawer  a  wonderful 
<  smelling-bottle,'  from  which  Nellie  has  enjoyed 
lawful  and  unlawful  'sniffs,'  and  which  this 
morning,  in  her  mother's  absence — Baby  Robert 
having  a  bad  cold,  and,  most  likely,  a  very  bad 
headache — she  resolves  to  fetch  and  hold  to  the 
litde  one's  nostrils,  in  order  to  clear  up  'that 
dreadful  wheezing.' 

So,  giving  Bobby  one  of  mother's  pet  china 
dogs  from  the  mantleahelf,  as  an  inducement '  to 
he  good '  in  her  absence,  Nellie  slid  downstairs 
and  into  the  library,  where,  standing  on  a  stool, 
she  ox)ened  the  top  drawer  and  groped  with  her 
hand  for  the  bottle :  she  knew  it  was  there. 

Hark  !  \Miat  is  it  Nellie  hears — an  uneasy, 
stifled  little  voice,  that  would  insist  on  asking 
her  if  she  was  quite  sure  she  was  doing  right! 
If  so,  why  was  she  afraid  to  be  in  the  library, 
and  why  was  her  heart  beating  like  that,  and 
why,  when  at  last  her  now  trembling  fingers  had 
clasped  the  bottle,  did  she  turn  and  flee  from 
the  room  and  up  the  stairs  ? 

Dear  me!  The  trouble  that  always  goes 
side.by-side  with  wrong-doing  had  begun 
already.  Baby  Robert  just  then  did  not  want 
the  china  dog,  and  did  want  Nellie ;  and  after 
calling  vainly  for  her,  he  had  given  his  little 
body  sundry  shakes  and  twists,  and  then  hurled 
the  china  dog  furiously  out  of  bed,  and  Nellie 
entering  the  room  trod  on  its  broken  head  and 
ground  it  to  bits. 

'Oh,  Bobby!'  Nellie  cried  out,  having  no 
doubt  by  this  time  that  she  was  a  very  unhappy 
and  iU-used  girl ;  '  I  gave  you  the  puppy-dog 
to  he  good,  and  udw,  what  will  Mother  say  ?' 

Bobby  shook  himself  again,  made  violent 
motions  with  his  hands  towards  Nellie's  face, 
dropped  his  under-lip,  and  flnaUy  burst  into  a 
passion  of  crying,  and  presently  fell  back  on  his 


pillow  sobbing  and  coughing  in  such  equal  and 
determined  degrees  as  to  make  it  very  hard  to 
say  which  was  coughing  and  which  sobbing 
and  screaming. 

Then  the  little  nurse,  pulling  out  the  glass 
stopper,  held  the  bottle  close  under  her  little 
brother's  nose.  Why  does  Bobby,  ceasing,  as  if 
by  magic,  his  outrageous  screaming,  claw  at 
and  beat  the  air  with  his  outspread  arms,  and 
roll  his  little  eyes  so  fearfully  at  his  sister? 

She  keeps  the  bottle  at  his  nostrils,  and  seeing 
that  he  is  quieter,  believes  he  will  cease  those 
antics  presently  and  be  good. 

He  does  cease  them  suddenly,  and  with  a 
struggle  that  seems  to  have  cost  him  his  little 
life,  gives  utterance  to  the  most  fearful  scream 
Nellie  has  ever  heard,  falls  back  on  his  bed  like 
a  leaden  lump,  foaming  at  the  mouth,  and  black 
in  the  face. 

A  hasty  footstep  is  on  the  stair,  the  door  is 
flung  open,  a  frightened  woman's  face  appears, 
a  trembling  voice  says:  'My  baby!'  and 
Bobby's  mother  has  the  little  rigid  form  in 
her  arms. 

It  was  all  plain  to  her  in  a  moment.  She 
saw  the  bottle,  inhaled  its  strong  scent,  and 
marked  the  scared,  guilty  look  on  her  little  girl's 
face.  Bobby  appeared  to  be  dead,  and  she, 
Nellie,  his  sister,  had  killed  him! 

Not  quite :  it  was  a  lesson,  however,  that 
served  Nellie  for  life.  At  her  mother  s  bidding 
she  flew  down  the  stairs  and  summoned  the 
servant,  and  while  one  undressed  the  still 
unconscious  child,  the  other  prepared  hot  water 
and  hot  flannels  ;  and  by-and-by,  slowly,  Bobby 
came  out  of  the  stupor  that  was  so  like,  and  so 
nearly,  death,  and  cried  himself  to  sleep  on 
mothers  breast. 

Nellie  had  held  the  bottle,  which  the  strongest 
person  could  not  have  borne  the  full  strength 
of,  so  long  to  her  little  brother's  nostrils  as  nearly 
to  have  cost  him  his  life.  But  for  that  unearthly 
scream  it  is  not  likely  he  would  have  ever  re- 
covered his  senses. 

It  was  a  lesson,  as  I  have  said,  that  Nellie 
never  forgot.  Curiosity  and  self-will  are  bad 
faults,  that  require  a  deal  of  practical  teaching 
to  root  out ;  but  I  am  able  to  assure  you  that 
this  wat  a  lesson  that  served  to  control  Nellie's 
conduct  greatly  throughout  her  whole  life  after- 
wards. Georgb  H. 
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BICH   FOLK   AND   POOB   FOLK. 


TOMMY,  are  you  tired  ? ' 
*  Yes/  said  Tommy,  crossly,  *  I*m  very 
tired,  and  father's  working  in  the  fields,  and  I 
bave  got  to  take  him  his  dinner  before  I  go  to 
the  fair/ 
'Why  don't  the  servants  take  it?* 
'  Servants  1  *  said  Tommy,  scornfully.   '  We've 
got  no  servants.    We  are  not  rich  people.' 

'Wouldn't  you  like  to  he  rich?'  the  eldest 
«8ter  asked,  while  the  two  little  ones  walked 
slowly  round  Tommy,  looking  at  the  feather  in 
his  hat  and  the  knife  and  fork  in  his  hand. 

*  No,  it's  too  expensive,'  said  Tommy,  shaking 
hifl  head.  '  Rich  people  have  to  buy  such  a  lot  of 
things,  and  to  wear  fine  clothes,  and  they  can't 
have  dinner  in  the  fields.' 

'My  father  has  his  dinner  in  a  room,'  said 
the  girl 

*  That's  because  he's  rich,'  answered  Tommy, 
'  and  people  would  talk  if  he  didn't ;  rich  people 
can't  do  as  they  like,  as  poor  can.' 


*  And  my  father  lives  in  a  big  house,'  the  girl 
went  on,  for  she  was  vulgar  and  liked  to  boast. 

*■  And  it  takes  up  a  lot  of  room ;  my  father's 
got  the  whole  world  to  live  in  if  he  likes,  and 
that's  better  than  a  house.' 

'But  my  father  doesn't  work,'  said  the  girl, 
scornfully. 

'  Mine  does,'  said  Tommy,  proudly.  *  Rich 
people  can't  work,'  he  went  on,  *  so  they  are 
obliged  to  get  the  poor  folk  to  do  it.  Why,  we 
have  made  everything  in  the  world.  Oh  !  it's  a 
fine  thing  to  be  poor !  * 

'  But  suppose  all  the  rich  folk  died  ? ' 

'But  suppose  all  the  poor  folk  died,'  cried 
Tommy ;  '  what  would  the  rich  folk  do  ?  They 
can  sit  in  carriages  but  can't  build  them,  and 
eat  dinners  but  can't  cook  them.'  And  he  got 
up  and  went  his  way.  '  Poor  folk  ought  to  be 
very  kind  to  rich  folk,  for  it's  hard  to  be  the  like 
of  them,'  he  said  to  himself  as  he  went  along. 

From  '  Under  Mother*8  Wing. 
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SABBATH  BEI.I.S. 


ACROSS  the  fields,  this  Sabbnth  mom, 
To  church  we  wend  our  way; 
The  flow'rets  f«ir  our  path  ndom 
With  cijlourB  hriglit  and  gay ; 
And  on  the  nir  is  mnsic  sweet. 

As  fi-ont  afar  it  swells, 
With  joyous  hearts  its  sound  we  greet. 
It  is  the  Sabbath  bells : 

Sweet  Sabbath  bells;  sweet  Sabbath  bells; 
It  is  the  Sabbath  bells  \ 


As  nearer  to  the  sncred  fane 

Our  footsteps  take  their  way, 
More  dearly  rings  the  sweet  refrain, 

And  calls  us  there  to  pray. 
With  ivied  tow'r  the  old  chnrch  stands, 

Wliere  many  a  mem'ry  dwells, 
And  there  we'll  kneel  with  clasped  hands 
Beneath  those  Sabbath  bells  t 
Those  Sabbath  bells;  those  Sabbath  bclla; 
Beneath  those  Sabbath  bells  \ 

Edwabd  Oxenfobd. 


A   FECE    OF  TBOtTBLES. 

{Cimiimtedfn'myijt  68.) 


;  Brj-da  looked  in  the 

direction  in  which  the 

tailor's  long  tapering 

fingers    pointed,    she 

could  see  the  despised 

sweeper  crouching  by 

one  of  the  pillars  of 

the    vernnda,    apptt- 

rently  asleep. 

I       '  My  CRSte  is  not  so 

high,'  said   a  bearer, 

or  house -servant,  who 

squatted  close  to  the 

pillar  ;  '  but  it  is  more  precious  to  me  than  nil 

the  gold  of  Delhi.     Am  I,  too,  to  become  an 

outcast — a  swine?' 

Bryda  knew  that  they  were  talking  of  their 
caste,  which  is  a  sort  of  religious  rank  Rtnong 
the  Hindus,  and  very  much  prized  by  them. 
Those  of  a  higher  caste  will  not  marry,  nor  even 
eat,  with  those  of  a  lower. 

'  We  are  but  as  dnst  beneath  the  feet  of  the 
Frank    Sahibs,'  *    said  the  ayah's  low  tones. 
,  '\Mio  are  we  that  we  should  dare  to   resist 
I  their  will?' 

'  '  Their  power  is  great,  hut  the  gods  ore 
greater,'  said  the  bearer.  '  We  are  dust  beneath 
the  feet  of  the  English,  but  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars,  the  palm-trees  and  the  palaces,  and  even 
the  earth  itself,  are  all  but  dust  beneath  the  feet 
of  Brahmes.' 

•  The  English. 


'The  Sahibs  have  solders,'  said  the  tailor  in 
the  same  passionate  but  low  tone.  '  Theirs  are 
the  thunder  and  lightning  of  guns,  great  are 
their  ships,  great  is  their  wisdom  and  knowledge' 

'  Great  is  their  wickedness  I '  said  a  loader 
voice,  as  the  servant  whom  Captain  Sykes  had 
treated  so  roughly  now  stood  before  the  group. 
He  was  a  tall,  splendid -looking  fellow,  in  hi» 
picturesque  robe  and  seah ;  his  dark  face 
crowned  by  the  white  turban,  bis  eyes  Uiizins 
with  hate. 

'  Who  are  the  English,  that  they  should 
take  onr  land  from  us  ?'  he  said.  '  There  is  no 
god  but  Allah,  and  Mahommed  is  his  prophel- 
They  have  the  gift  of  wisdom,  and  we  are  but 
as  children  before  them,  therefore  titey  have 
come,  though  few  in  number,  and  have  tnkeu 
from  us  our  land,  and  made  us  as  oxen  lo 
bear  tlieir  yoke.  Now,  if  we  were  but  men,  and 
not  beasts  of  the  held,  we  would  rise  and  shake 
them  from  our  necks  as  the  elephant  tosses  owny 
the  fly  that  troubles  him.' 

'  You  have  spoken  truth,  Wazir,'  responded 
the  tailor;  'but  you  are  a  Mussolman;  you 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  gods  who  rule.' 

'  There  is  no  god  but  Allah  I'  repeated  Waiir, 
■with  some  contempt.  'We  who  are  tme  be- 
lievcre  have  been  slow  to  spread  the  fnitli  of 
Allah.  Our  Lord  Mahommed  sent  his  folloirei^ 
to  offer  to  men  of  all  lands  the  Korftn*  or  the 
sword ;  but  we  have  been  willing  to  sit  with 

*  Eoidn,  the  hoty  book,  or  Bible,  of  Mahommedsai. 
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folded  hands,  and  eat  the  bread  of  peace  with 
i^nr  enemies.  The  rule  of  tlie  Franks,  then,  is 
the  punishment  sent  by  Alkh  upon  this  land 
loi^kiijo  of  its  idol-worship.' 

Ai  this  the  eyes  of  the  Hindu  tailor  began 
to  biize,  and  a  religious  quarrel  might  have 
followed,  but  the  avah  interfered  Avith  true 
iR'osuflnlv  tact. 

*"To  tlie  just  soul  there  shall  be  peace,"  I 
have  heard  my  father  say,'  she  said.  'The 
lutm  flower  has  but  a  small  cup,  it  cannot  hold 
all  the  waters  of  the  Ganges ;  neither  can  the 
soul  of  man,  which  is  but  little,  take  in  aU 
knowledge.' 

*  Women,  at  least,  have  no  souls  ;  to  them  all 
knowledge  is  as  useless  as  water  to  the  lips  of 
the  dead,'  retorted  the  Mahommedan,  with  great 
scorn ;  and  little  Bryda,  as  she  listened,  thought 
£Qch  a  severe  snub  was  rather  hard  on  the  ayah, 
irho  only  wanted  to  keep  the  peace.  But  she 
hore  it  meekly,  and  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Several  more  servants  had  by  this  time  col- 
lected; among  them  was  a  Hindu  servant  of 
one  of  the  guests. 

'  This  is  it,'  he  said,  in  a  tone  so  deep  and 
iinposmg  that  the  others,  who  had  begun  to  talk 
among  themselves,  were  all  silent,  and  listened 
to  him.  '  This  is  it.  The  Sepoys*  have  learned 
ihat  the  cartridges  of  their  guns  are  to  be 
greased  with  the  fat  of  oxen.  As  they  miist  bite 
the  cartridges  asunder  in  loading  the  guns,  the 
^ccurpcd  thing  will  enter  their  mouths,  and  they 
will  oil  bo  defiled  and  lose  their  caste.  Were  it 
not  better  to  lose  one's  life  ? ' 

To  this  aU  the  others  replied  by  a  murmur 
which  seemed  to  agree  very  heartily  with  the 
speaker. 

'  It  i£  not  alone  the  caste  of  the  Sepoys  which 
the  Sfihibs  wish  to  ruin,'  went  on  the  Hindu, 
'but  the  caste  of  each  one  of  us  is  in  peril  also.  Is 
not  bone-dust  mixed  with  the  corn  sold  in  the 
bazaars?  We  may  not  eat  in  safety  now.  Is 
it  not  time  for  us  to  give  to  the  Sahibs  the  bread 
-of  death  to  eat  ? ' 

Another  angry  murmur  answered,  and  then 
there  was  a  dead  silence,  through  which  Bryda 
heard  a  sound  of  singing  coming  upon  the  still 
night  air  from  the  drawing-room  windows, 
which  looked  another  way. 

*  Sepoys,  native  soldierSi 


A  young  man  was  singing,  and  she  just 
caught  the  clo^^i  of  an  old  song,  a  little  altered 
to  suit  the  mv-asiou: — 

'  It's  a  wa^  they  have  in  the  array, 
It's  a  way  tkoy  have  in  the  navy, 
It's  a  way  wo  have  in  the  shining  East 
To  drivo  dull  care  away.' 

Then  followed  a  low  soimd  of  laughter  and 
clapping  of  hands.  And  outside  the  window 
the  party  of  natives  w^ore  talking  now  in  low  and 
eager  whispers. 

The  trembling  cliild  could  only  catch  a  word 
here  and  there,  '  Sepoys  —  guns  —  Sahibs  — 
death.' 

She  crept  back  to  bed  and  lay  there  trembling 
with  fright,  and  shivering  even  in  the  hot  night. 

Soon  the  guests  began  to  leave,  and  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  bustle  and  calling  for  lights 
and  servants,  for  ponies,  and  dhoolies,  or  palan- 
quins. Then  the  house  seemed  to  grow  very 
still  after  all  the  bustle.  Bryda  could  hear  the 
crickets  loudly  chirping  in  the  compound,  as  the 
garden  is  called,  and  a  nightingale  singing  its 
sad,  sweet  song.  She  could  hear  her  own  heart 
beating,  too,  and  sleep  seemed  further  away  than 
ever. 

At  last  she  again  slipped  out  of  bed,  and 
stole  softly  over  tlie  matted  floor  to  go  for 
comfort  to  her  mother. 

But  as  she  laid  her  hand  on  the  door  she 
looked  back,  and  saw  the  moon  and  stars  so 
wondronsly  bright,  shining  quietly  down  like 
the  kind  eyes  of  an6:els. 

*  WTiy should  J.  Irighlcn  Mother?'  said  Bryda 
to  hersoif,  and  with  this  kind,  unselfish  thought, 
the  little  girl  crept  back  to  bed,  and  lay  quietly 
down  Folding  her  hands,  she  repeated  a  rhyme 
she  had  learnt  when  she  was  a  very  little 
child: — 

'  Four  corners  to  my  bed, 
Fom*  angels  round  my  head, 
One  to  watch,  two  to  pray, 
And  one  to  keep  all  fears  away.' 

And  the  nightingale  sang  on,  and  the  crickets 
chirped,  and  some  frogs  in  a  distant  pond  kept 
up  their  harsh  croaking,  and  Bryda  slept 
sweetly,  and  no  dreadful  thoughts  or  dreams 
troubled  her,  softly  folded  in  the  loving  care  of 
Him  who  neither  slumbers  nor  sleeps. 

{To  &e  eontirwed^) 
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SPECIAL  NOTICE  to  the  Readers  of  'Sunday.' 

I 

THE  Editor  has  decided  to  awai-d,  instead  of  the  nsnal  ifonthly,  a  Series  of  ANNUAL 
PRIZES,  as  follows  :— 
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appeofliig  in  the  forthodming  Volnine  of  /fl^'D^T. 

Compettton  may  send  in  their  Pkpei*  and  PictnreR. monthly,  or  the  eniWo  Qiiniber  at  the  ond  of  the  y<»ar ;  but  all 
Competitioiia  mnsi  be  in  the  Sdltor'a  heiids  on  or  betons  Deoembcr  SOth,  1885.  The  MnmberB  and  Oolonred  Snbjects 
win  beoome  tl|eiMoperty  of  the  Editor,  to  be  afterwards  selit  to  the  Children  in  the  rariens  Hospitals. 

FnU  NA>n38  and  AnnaxHRas  mimt  accompany  each  Paper,  with  the  Competitor *g  age— which  muxt  he  under  15  at 
the  cQBineneement  of  the  Competition— and  the  aignatnre  of  Parent,  Clcr<<yman,  or  Teacher,  to  the  effect  that  it  is  the 
nnaided  work  of  the  Boy  or  Girl  sending  it. 

By  this  anangemcnt  the  Epitor  and  his  Yorifn  Frirkdr  wiU  be  broa|[|lt4-i»to^loMr  and  more  oontinuooa  intimacy,  and 
tho  raralts  of  the  year's  work  looked  forward  to  by  them  and  him  with  far  greater  interest ;  and  wMIp  the  handsome  and 
nomerons  Pf  ims,  either  in  money  or  books,  will  stimulate  many  who,  after  one  failnre,  hate  hitherto  ceased  to  try  for 
the  Montlily  Prize,  the  Editor  tmsta  that  in  tiiis,  aa  in  all  other  respects,  his  endpavours  to  make*  SUNDA  Y  the 
best  of  all  books  for  Yoniig  People,  will  be  acknowledged  h^  an  ever  widening  civMe  of'  Beadenf. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  Epixor  offers  a  mimber  of  .PRIZES  for  the  best  SIX  OUTLINE  TEXTS 
appearing  in  the  ftirtheoming  Volume  of  SVSDAY,  to  be  oomixkted  for.  by  our  little  .Readers  who  are  UNDER 
TEN  YEARS. 

These  latter  Prizes  will  be  awarded  every  other  Montbw 
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appreciated,  are  requested  to  apply  to  Miss  QORE  OURRIE,  Bewsey  House,  Bournemouth,  who  will  gladly  give  any 
information  connected  with  the  snpply  of  Papers  and  Periodicals  to  Missionaries  abitnid. 
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A  FECE    OF  TBOTXBLBB. 

(Continiud  from  page  71.) 
„      CHAP.  IV. — A  MonNlNO  RIDK. 

^ISS  BBYDA,Iofferyouacoin 
of  copper,  or  rather    broDse, 

J      bearing  the  head  of  Victoria, 

*  queen  of  England,  and  valued 
at  one-twelfth  of  a  shilling,  in 

those  reflectiona  in  which  you  are 

That  waB  Uncle  Jact,  of  conrse ;  and  firyda 
tnrncd  sancily  round  and  said,  '  Please  say  all 
that  over  again.  Uncle  Jfick,  and  aay  it  very 
,  slowly,  and  then  perhaps  I  shall  be  able  to 
understand  it' 

'  Then,  to  pnt  it  briefly,'  he  replied, '  a  penny 
for  your  thoughts.' 

'  Please  give  nie  the  penny ;  I  was  only 
■  thinking  what  a  fine  day  it  was,' 

'  Then  yon  are  like  the  young  officer  juBt  out 
from  England,  who  wanted  to  make  conversation 
for  his  eldei'ly  colonel,  and  began  by  the  remark 
that  it  was  a  fine  day.  To  whicli  the  colonel 
answered  with  a  naughty  word,  which  I  will 
leave  out,  "  Sir,  it's  alwaya  a  fine  day  here." ' 

Bryda  thought  that  over  ;  then  she  said,  '  I 
don't  think  that  colonel  very  polite,  Uncle  Jack.' 

'  Nor  I :  but  here  come  the  horees.' 

One  of  the  two  horses  was  Bryda's  lively 
little  pony.  Mrs.  Danvere  had  a  bad  headache 
and  could  not  ride  tliat  morning.  This  was  a 
disappointment  to  Bryda,  who  had  been  thinking 
over  the  talk  of  the  natives,  and  wanted  very 
mnch  to  tell  it  to  her  mother. 

She  was  more  silent  than  usual  as  they  rode 
along,  to  that  her  uncle  began  to  wonder  if  she 
were  well  or  not,  and  presently  asked  if  anything 
ailed  her. 

•  No,  I  am  quite  well  thank  you,  Uncle  Jack,' 
said  Bryda,  '  only  I  wish  those  birds  would  let 
the  bees  alone.' 

Uncle  Jack  laughed,  for  the  answer  was  rather 
fuuny  ;  but  Bryda  did  not  notice  this.  'Look! 
■do  look!'  she  said. 

It  was  a  very  commo  i  sight,  after  all.  Three 
-or  four  of  th^  Indian  birds  called  bee-eaters 
were  darting  about.  As  the  heavily-laden  bees 
blundered  clumsily  out  from  the  great  scarlet 
mohra  flowers  the  birda  pounced  upon  them 
and  devoured  tliem,  honey  and  all. 


'  They  are  so  busy  a:id  happy,  I  wish  tlie 
birds  would  go  away  and  leave  them  alone,' 
said  Biyda. 

'  Shall  I  go  back  for  n  gun  and  shoot  them?' 
asked  Uncle  Jack.  '  Then  I  should  be  as  bad 
as  the  birds  tliough,  in  Sliss  Bryda's  opinion.' 

At  that  moment  a  great  kite,  which  hail  been 
flying  in  wide  circles  over  the  road,  swooped 
down  suddenly,  and  seized  a  plump  little  green 
parrot  that  had  been  chattering  in  its  fooU*b 
fashion,  and  jiecking  at  berries  by  the  wayside. 

'  Thertf  goes  another,'  said  Bryda,  quite  dis- 
tressed ;  and  as  the  road  turned  and  brought 
them  to  th ;  river  hank  she  saw  that  the  same 
thing  was  going  on  in  the  water.  Little  fish 
swam  after  flies,  poi)ping  their  heads  up  among 
the  heavy  lilies  to  snap  at  them,  while  bigger 
fish  ilarted  down  through  the  lily-stems  to  eat 
them  in  turn. 

And  over  the  water  hashed  the  kingfiBlier. 
looking  like  a  flying  jewel  as  the  sunshine  fell 
upon  his  green  and  blue  coat.  He  darted  down 
here  and  there  among  the  fish,  to  the  great 
annoyance  of  the  solemn  adjutants,  or  soldier- 
bii-ds,  that  stood  in  a  row  by  tJie  river-side  like 
BO  many  elderly  gentlemen. 

'  Do  look,  Undj  Jack !'  said  Bryda ;  '  all  the 
strong  creatures  ill-treat  the  weak  ones  I  Isn't 
it  horrid?' 

'  Look  at  something  more  cheerful,  lltUe 
woman,'  said  Uncle  Jack.  '  There  are  some 
things  in  this  world  too  puzzling  for  youug 
minds — and  older  ones  too,'  he  added. 

'But  if  you  can't  Ae^p  seeing?'   said  Bryda. 

'  That  was  what  happened  to  Buddha,'  replied 
Uncle  Jack.  '  I  will  tell  yciu  abont  him,  tbeii 
perhaps  you  will  be  comforted.' 

'  Buddha,  whose  temples  you  will  often  see. 
was  a  prince,  the  son  of  a  great  lung,  who  ke|iC 
him  shut  up  in  a  beautiful  palace,  where  he 
was  never  to  see  anything  ugly  <.r  unpleasant, 
never  to  hear  of  sickness,  poverty,  or  death.  But 
one  day  he  took  his  son  out,  and  ordered  that 
the  town  should  be  made  as  festive  and  g«y 
OS  possible,  and  everything  ugly  or  old  or  sad 
hidden  away.  But  the  prince  saw  whrif  yoa 
have  seen,  in  spite  of  all  the  beauty  of  thia 
beautiful  country,  and  it  made  him  very  sad.' 

'What  did  he  do?'  asked  Bryds. 

'  That  is  too  long  a  story  to  tell  you  now. 
At  any  rate  be  did  what  he  could  to  make  the 
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world  lictter  as  long  as  he  lived,  and  that  is  the 
most  that  any  of  us  C:in  do/ 

'Yes/  said  Bryda;  but  she  was  not  quite 
satisfied. 

'Uncle  Jack/  she  said  presently,  'are  the 
English  very  cniel  to  the  people  here?' 

'  Cruel,  child  ?  what  is  in  your  head  to-day  ? 
We  c-onquered  the  country,  and  we  must  hold  it 
witli  a  iinn  hand.* 

Then  Brvda  told  him  what  she  had  heanl 
last  night  Uer  heart  lieat  loud  as  she  told  it. 
Uucle  Jack  looked  grave  at  first,  but  then  he 
began  to  whistle  a  cheerful  tune. 

'Miss  Bryda  has  been  dreaming,'  he  said. 
'  All d  as  dreams  rlways  turn  out  the  opposite 
way  there  is  no  fear  of  any  harm.  Wise  little 
Bryda  has  puzzled  her  head  over  a  dream,  like 
the  villager  did  over  the  elephant.' 

*VVhat  villager?'  asked  Bryda,  half  vexed 
and  yet  halt'  comforted  by  the  way  in  which  her 
terrors  were  treated. 

'  Why,  a  dealer  in  elephants  had  one  animal 
left  on  his  hands  which  no  one  t^eemed  to  fancy, 
although  various  people  had  looked  at  it  After 
a  time  he  noticed  a  man  who  was  looking  at 
the  elephant  first  on  one  t^ide  then  on  the  other, 
walking  roimd  and  round  the  great  beast  At 
last  the  merchant  went  up  to  him  and  said, 
"  Ah,  I  see  yon  are  a  good  judge  of  elephants, 
but  do  not  say  anything  to  prevent  the  sale,  and 
I  will  give  you  a  quarter  of  the  price  I  gtt  for 
him."  The  man  promised ;  the  elephant  was  sold, 
and  a  quarter  of  the  price  given  to  the  villager. 

'  As  he  was  tying  the  money  into  his  girdle 
the  merchant  asked^  "  What  made  you  examine 
my  elephant  so  very  carefully  ?" 

• "  VVhy,"  said  the  rustic,  "  the  fact  is  I  belong 
to  Scinde,  where  there  are  no  elephants ;  so,  as  I 
had  never  seen  one  before,  I  was  just  trying  to 
find  out  which  was  his  head  and  which  was  his 
tail."  • 

Bryda  laughed,  and  the  memory  of  her  fears 
seemed  to  be  fading  away,  when  an  old  beggar, 
a  half-naked  worshipper  of  Vishnu,  with  streaks 
of  white  paint  all  about  his  brown  face  and 
chest,  came  limping  along,  and  making  the  most 
lowly  bows  or  salaams. 

*0h,  preserver  of  the  poor!*  he  said,  'the 
light  of  whose  countenance  is  so  bright  that  the 
son  lays  his  hand  upon  his  mouth  and  is  silent, 
bestow  upon  this  worm  of  earth  a  little  help.' 


Uncle  Jack  gave  the  miserable-looking  crea- 
ture some  coins  of  small  valu6,  and  was  told  in. 
return  that  joys  brighter  than  the  stars,  and. 
good  gifts  more  numbrous  than  the  sands,  sliould . 
bj  his  portion.     *  Your  honour's  lace  has  shone 
upon  your  slave,  and  he  is  fed,'  added  the  beggar. . 

But  Mr.   Seymour,  looking  back,   saw   the 
beggar  standing  in  the  roa<1,  gazing  after  the 
ridel's  with  a  look  of  hatred  that  did  nt  t  har- 
monise well  with  the  lowliness  and  good-will  of ' 
his  Imguage. 

*  You  wanted  to  buy  something,  didn't  you,- 
Bryda  ? '  he  asked  absently. 

'  Yes,  please.  It  is  Lottie  Sykes's  birthday,  and 
I  want  to  buy  her  something  with  the  nii)ee8> 
father  gave  me  on  my  birthday,'  said  Bryda. 

*  Ah — your  birthday  is  it?'  said  Uncle  Jack,, 
whose  thoughts  were  elsewhere. 

'  No — no— why,  don't  you  remember  I  had  a 
birthday  last  week,  Uncle  Jack  ? ' 

*  Have  another  to-day,'  said  her  uncle,  rousing 
himself  to  talk  cheerfully  as  usual. 

*  Then  I  should  soon  grow  old,*  she  said. 

*  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  man  who  travelled 
away  from  home  to  run  away  from  his  birthday  ?* 

*No.  I  suppose  he  got  no  presents?*  said. 
Bryda. 

*  Or  perhaps  birthday  cake  did  not  agree  with 
him.     Whose  birthday  is  it  now,  Miss  Bryda?* 

'  It's  Lottie  Sykes's,  and  I  am  going  to  her ' 
birthday  party,  so  I  want  a  present  to  take  to- 
her.' 

'  I  see.  Then  you  are  very  fond  of  Lottie 
Sykes?' 

'  Oh,  no,'  said  Bryda,  very  decidedly ;  '  I  don't 
like  her  at  all,  though  I  have  tried  very  hard.' 

*  Why  not  ?'  asked  Uncle  Jack,  rather  startled 
by  this  frank  confession. 

'  She  is  so  silly  I  She  cries  over  everything:, 
if  she  tears  her  frock,  or  does  some  such  thing 
that  doesn't  matter  at  alL  And  all  she  cares 
for  is  to  grow  up  quickly,  so  that  she  may 
maiTy  a  Bajah,  who  will  give  her  a  necklace- 
of  pearls  as  big  as  a  turkey's  eggs.  And  she- 
is  a  week  and  two  days  younger  than  I  am. 
Please  go  where  there  are  silver  things  to  be 
had.  Uncle  Jack,'  said  Brj'da,  all  in  one  breath. 

Uncle  Jack's  face  looked  as  if  he  were 
amused ;  but  he  only  said,  *  Very  well,'  and  rode: 
on  slowly  through  the  narrow  street. 

{^lo  &e  conttmi«d.) 
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the  b.ottqh  cboss. 

THIS    I    saw   ill    my  day-dream  ; — There  do  run  into  my  hamU  and  tear  them  so.    Will 

waa  nn  Eastern  village  in  which  a  poor  you  just  plane  it  for  me  ?     It  will  not  tske 

carpenter's  shop  once  atood.    A  boy  was  working  you  long.' 

at  a  bench  when  a  child  came  in.  But  Jeeus  oiily  sighed,  and  I  thought  I  heard 

'  Gientle  Jesus,'  he  said, '  this  cross  you  gave  Him  say :  '  Aluny  will  be  proud  to  carry  My 

me  the  other  day  is  made  of  such  rough  wood ;  Cross  xmthl  they  really  feel  its  rongbnesa ;  then 

I  am  very  proud  to  carry  it,  but  the  apliiiterB  they  will  throw  it  down.' 


HAPPY    SUNDAY    AFTERNOONS.— No.  III. 
WHAT  DOES  THE  £JSLE  SAl'  ABOUT  SUEAVEH  OF  CORN? 

Stt  Cover  of  ilottthUj  Part. 

THE   CHZLDBEir  OF  THE  BIBZ.E. 

B;  the  Author  of '  Out  ol  the  Way.' 

I. — ISHJIAEL. 

y  HE    Bible   is  God's  own   book,  I  am  going  to  tell  you  some  of  these  stories. 

E     and  it  ia  a  very  wonderful  book,  and  I  shall  choose  those  that  are  about  chiltlren- 

^    Although    it     contains     many  In  the  first  book  of  the  Bible,  which  la  called  tli« 

things   which  even    the   oldest  BookofGenesia,  we  read  of  anuniberof  childreu, 

/      and   wisest    men   cannot    fully  and  among  them  one  called  IshmneL 

understand,  there  are  also  les-  When  Ishmael  was  about  fotirteen  years  olil,  ' 

eims  in  it  for  the  youngest  children,  and  aome  of  hia  mother,  Hagar,  was  in  great  trouble.    ^b« 

its  pages  are  filled  with  stories  which  little  boya  was  obliged  to  leave  her  home  and  wander  with 

and  girls  can  never  be  tired  of  hearing.  her  son  in  search  of  a  new  dwelling-place.    Sbe 
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took  some  food  and  water  with  her  when  she  set 
out,  but  it  did  not  last  very  long.  Soon  she 
had  no  water  left,  and  Ishmael  began  to  feel 
faint  with  thirst  Poor  Hagar  did  not  know 
what  to  do.  She  could  not  see  any  brook  or 
well  near  her,  and  she  felt  in  her  heart  thot  her 
boy  would  die,  and  that  she  would  be  left  all 
alone  in  her  sorrow.  She  could  not  bear  to 
watch  the  lad  as  he  grew  weaker  and  weaker, 
80  she  laid  him  under  the  shadow  of  a  bush,  and 
then  sat  down  upon  the  ground  at  a  distance, 
and  cried  very  bitterly. 

But  God,  who  knows  all  our  sorrows,  sent  an 
angel  to  comfort  her.  The  angel  said,  *  What  is 
troubling  you,  Hagar  ?  Do  not  be  afraid : 
Ishmael  will  not  die.  God  has  other  purposes 
in  store  for  him,  and  will  make  of  him  in  time 
the  head  of  a  great  nation.' 

Hagar  looked  up  when  the  angel  spoke  to  her, 
and  as  she  looked  up  she  saw  a  well  quite  doso 
to  her;  so  she  went  quickly,  and  drew  some  water 
from  it,  and  carried  it  to  her  poor  fainting 
child.  Ishmael  drank  the  water,  and  then  his 
strength  returned  to  him,  and  he  was  able  to  go 
on  his  journey  again. 

Hagar  never  went  back  to  her  old  home.  She 
lived  with  Ishmael,  and  when  he  grew  to  be  a 
man,  he  married  a  wife,  and  had  children  of  his 
own.  And  God  did  not  forget  His  promise,  for 
the  children  of  Ishmael,  who  are  called  Arabs, 
became,  in  time,  a  gpreat  and  powerful  nation. 


FAITH   IN   GOD. 

THERE  is  not  a  little  child  of  yon  all  who 
would  hesitate  to  give  its  hand  to  ita 
Father  for  safe  guidance  on  a  dark  and  unknown 
path ;  why  hesitate  then  to  give  your  hands  and 
hearts  to  God,  who  says,  *  I  will  guide  thee  .  .  . 
and  afterwards  receive  thee  to  glory  V 

A  handful  of  com  would  produce  enough  in 
ten  years  to  feed  a  thousand  people.  Qhnat 
says  tliat  a  very  little  faith  is  sufficient  to  move 
a  mountain  of  difficulty  and  trial. 

While  you  watch  the  ships,  far  out  at  sea, 
they  never  seem  to  move;  yet  one  goes  from 
here  to  America,  nearly  five  thousand  miles,  in 
six  days  and  a  few  hours. 

You  never  feel  the  dew,  or  hear  it  falling — 
even  as  the  very  gentlest  shoNver — yet  the 
flowers  all  drink  as  much  as  they  want,  while 
the  miles  and  miles  of  grass  catch  it  on  every 
tiny  blade  and  soak  their  very  roots  in  it.  God's 
work,  like  His  care,  is  silent ;  but  no  other  work 
is  half  so  perfect. 


THE   BUTTEBFLY'S   LESSON. 

MAN,  like  the  Caterpillar,  crawls  on  the 
ground  ; 
Man,  like  the  Chrysalis,  in  death  is  found ; 
Man.  like  the  Butterfly,  hereafter  shall  rise. 
Ascending,  o*er  Angel  Hosts,  up  to  the  skies. 

S.  L. 


WHITE   ELEPHANTS. 


THE  captured  elephants  live  very  grandly. 
Their  large  and  air^'  stables  are  within 
the  palace  enclosure,  and  close  to  the  royal  abode. 
Beneath  embroidered  canopies  they  stand  or  lie, 
a  fetter  on  the  fore-leg  being  the  only  sign  of 
captivity. 

The  stable  floor  is  net- worked  with  silver, 
or  even  gold.  The  Apis  of  the  Buddhists — 
for  so  has  the  white  elephant  been  called — 
relieves  its  thirst  and  hunger  from  water -jars 
and  eating-troughs  of  silver  and  of  gold.  Fresh- 
cut  grass  and  bananaa  are  its  usual  food,  though 
it  also  delights  in  rice,  sugar-cane,  cocoa-nuts, 
cakes,  and  candies.  The  water  it  drinks  is  per- 
fumed with  flowers  or  flavoured  with  palm  wine. 


The  food  it  consumes  daily  reaches  the  weight 
of  two  hundred  pounds.  Living  amid  snch 
luxuries,  this  singular  animal  is  harnessed  mag- 
nificcntlv,  and  habited  in  woven  scarlet  cloth. 
Gold  chain  nets  and  silver  bells  crown  its  head, 
gay  and  richly  embroidered  cushions  rest  upon 
its  back,  while  here  and  there  gleam  strings  of 
pearl  and  coin  in  miscellaneous  decoration.  Its 
tusks  glitter  with  massive  rings  of  gold,  studded 
frequently  with  dazzling  jewels. 

Trumpets  and  drums  and  many  servants 
precede  it  to  the  bath,  whither  it  is  conducted 
with  a  large  red  umbrella  held  over  it  by  some 
of  the  highest  officers.  Save  for  this  occasional 
bath,  however,  it  rarely  leaves  its  palace  celV 
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except  npon  great  feast-days,  when  it  always 
heads  the  procession. 

Leading  such  a  8])lcndid  life  as  this — pro- 
vided it  does  not  die  ol'  indigestion,  or  some 


other  disease  resulting  from  a  life  of  luxu  y — it 
may  live  to  be  a  hundred,  rejoicing  in  a  weight 
measuring  from  one  to  three  tons,  and  in  a 
height  varying  from  six  to  ten  feet 


a*HBEE  EVIL   SFIBITS. 


FAMILY,  consisting  of  father, 

mother,  and  three  sons,  living 

in  a  large  log-house  near  the 

shore  of  a  great   American 

river,  went  to  sleep  one  night 

without  a  thought  of  what 

was  going  to  haj^pen  before  the 

morning.    Angry  words  and  bitter 

spirits,  I  am   sorry  to  say,  were 

uppermost    with    them,   and  they 

never   heeded   the   anxious   looks  or 

words  of  those  around  them. 

Jealousy,  Govetousness,  Spite :  these 
three  evil  spirits  stirred  up  the  brothers,  and  the 
grey -whiskered  parents,  although  they  said  little, 
remembered  that  they  too  had  often  in  bygone 
days  entertained  the  same  three  evil  spirits,  and 
thereby  set  a  very  poor  example  to  these  their 
'Children. 

So,  jabbering,  biting,  clawing,  tliey  fell  asleep 
this  night, — squeaking,  scratching,  and  snarling 
forth  their  wicked  feelings  even  in  their  dreams. 
What  an  awakening  was  theirs ! 
Four  or  five  square  inches  of  half-decayed 
flooring-board — I  can*t  tell  you  how  it  got 
broken  off — was  their  sole  residence.  The  keen 
air  blew  about  them  from  all  quarters;  the 
morning  sky  hung  dull  grey  above  their  heads ; 
and,  surrounding  them  everywhere,  the  river — 
cold,  rushing,  and  troubled. 

Yes ;  the  floods  had  come  that  everybody  had 
been  dreading,  and  the  log-home  of  the  rats, 
like  many  another,  was  now  a  dismantled  wreck, 
floating — a  plank  here,  a  log  there — upon  the 
broad  and  swollen  bosom  of  the  Delaware.  And 
ni^on  their  bit  of  soddened  plank  floated  the 
nnfortnnate  family. 
Where  were  now  the  evil  spirits  ? 
Not  on  the  poor  little  raft:  there  was  no 
room  for  them.  Jealousy  ?  why  theie  wasn't  a 
piu  to  choose  between  them,  and  they  knew  it. 
Neither  had  room  even  for  his  tail,  which,  almost 
unheeded  in  the  press   of  greater  misery,  was 


soaking  in  the  water  behind  him,  and  getting 
nibbled  now  and  then  by  tlie  little  Delaw^are 
fishes. 

No,  there  was  no  room  for  Jealousy  I 

Govetousness,  too,  was  crowded  out.  There 
was  nothing  to  covet;  they  had  divided  that 
bit  of  boarding  up  so  handsomely  and  exactly, 
into  five  equal  parts,  that  if  Father  had  tried  to 
take  a  survey  of  the  other  side  of  the  river  he 
must  have  upset  his  second  son  in  turning 
about.  All  were  cold ;  all  were  wet ;  all  miser- 
able, starving,  and  despairing  I  No  room  for 
Govetousness  ?  I  should  say  not.  And,  I  am 
happy  to  say,  the  spirit  of  Spite,  the  ugliest, 
most  hateful  of  all,  was  banished  with  the  rest. 
It  was  the  only  good  this  trial  c;juld  do  to  these 
poor  little  fellows — ^bring  them  face  to  face  with 
their  wicked  failings,  and  by  their  common 
sorrow  teach  them  their  need  of  and  dependence 
on  each  other.  There  was  no  gleaming  of  little 
white  teeth,  no  biting,  no  clawing,  any  longer  I 
When  either  tunied  half  round  in  his  misery  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  that  excruciating  tail  in  soak 
he  thought  of  his  nearest  brother's  tail,  and 
pitied  him  in  his  sufferings. 

So  the  day  wore  on,  till  evening,  cold,  grey, 
and  dark,  was  spreading  over  the  troubled 
waters.  Fortunately,  they  were  drifted  very 
near  the  shore,  where  it  jutted  out  into  the  river, 
and  at  last,  very,  very  miserable,  and  weak  and 
hungry,  one  by  one  the  five  suffering,  but  peni- 
tent rats,  sought  and  found  a  shelter  for  the 
night  in  a  hollow  tree,  the  bottom  of  which  was 
full  of  dry  leaves,  and  as  warm  as  an  oven. 

They  found  a  delightful  old  farm-house,  the 
next  day ;  and,  living  in  one  of  the  sweet-scented 
hayricks  for  a  time,  until  they  could  find  out 
about  the  kitchen  and  the  cook,  this  now  happy 
and  loving  family  learnt  to  tldnk  gratefully  of 
that  other>vise  dreadful  day  when,  adrift  on  the 
river,  they  hod  bidden  good-bye  for  ever  to 
Jealousy,  Govetousness,  and  Spite. 

Geoboe  H. 
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"  No  room  for  Jealousy." 
pBbUdad  iw  ^h*  ftoprwiQW  by  WBLLB  OABDHgB,  PAitTOH.  *  do. «  fMtiitw  Bniul*^  LoniliM. 


"  She  is  thinkjng  now  of  the  coming  Night." 
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WRECKED    ON    THE    GOODWIN    SANDS. 


lAVE  you  ever  heard  of  the 
*  Goodwin  Sands  ? '  Margaret, 
the  fisherman's  daughter^  sit- 
ting on  the  rail  of  the  pier  or 
landing-place,  her  feet  resting 
on  her  basket  of  shell-fish,  is 
gazing  towards  those  dreaded 
banks.  That  is  her  father's 
lugger  sailing  down — the  boat 
in  which  his  hard  and  dangerous 
life  is  mostly  passed.  The 
fiunlight  is  still  sparkling  upon  the  incoming 
tide,  but  clouds — dark  clouds — are  sailing  up 
out  there  on  the  right,  where  the  sky  and  water 
seem  to  meet.  Beyond  that  shadow,  if  you 
could  look  upon  the  sea  there,  you  would  find  it 
rolling  and  tossing  wildly,  and  flinging  up  its 
white  arms  into  the  dark  sky  with  a  hoarser 
roar  than  elsewhere. 

Underneath  tliose  tossing  white  arms  are  the 
Goodwin  Sands.  Just  as  you  will  see  the  autumn 
leaves  piled  high  in  certain  places,  or  as  you  will 
see  the  snow  drift  here  and  there  to  such  a  depth 
as  to  cover  a  man's  head,  «o  these  treacherous 
drifts  of  sand,  the  result  of  strong  and  opposite 
currents,  lie  there,  over  tlie  sea  yonder — the  ever- 
ready  grave  of  ships  and  seamen — swallowing 
them  bodily — leaving  of  a  great  ship,  in  a  few 
hours,  not  so  much  as  a  stick  visible :  sinking 
down,  down,  do^^^l. 

Margai^t  has  an  anxious  look  upon  her  face. 
She  has  stayed  to  watch  her  father's  boat  on  its 
way;  but  she  is  thinking  now  of  the  coming 
night — of  the  rising  storm — of  the  work  of 
mercy  and  danger  upon  which  her  father  may 
be  engaged  before  the  morning ;  for  the*  boat  is 
making  for  the  Goodwins  to  see  if  any  signs  of 
a  distressed  ship  appear,  or  to  be  in  readiness  to 
help  those  who,  in  the  coming  darkness,  and 
amid  the  howling  wind  and  sobbing  waters, 
may  be  in  peril  on  the  deep. 

So,  motherless  Margaret,  jumping  from  her 
perch  at  last,  and  sighing  as  she  kisses  her  hand 
and  waves  it  once  more  towards  the  vanishing 
boat,  puts  her  basket  on  her  head,  goes  home, 
boils  her  winkles,  sets  them,  all  hot  and  steam- 
ing, with  the  half-pint  measure,  in  the  basket  at 
the  door,  gets  her  tea,  sets  the  kettle  on  the  hob 
for  Father,  and  setting  her  lamp  in  the  window, 


peers  out  into  the  black  emptiness,  and  wonders 
when  he  will  be  home. 

*  *  «  *  « 

How  it  blew  that  night !  The  wind  bellowed 
through  the  streets,  banged  the  doors,  rattled 
the  shutters  of  the  shops  into  the  roadway,  shook 
the  lamps,  and  over  and  over  again  blew  them 
out  The  air  was  full  of  salt  spray ;  and  bits- 
of  sea-weed,  chips,  and  the  like,  were  blown 
about  as  fragments  of  paper  are  by  inland  galea. 
Shopkeepers  shut  early ;  people  were  blown 
back  from  the  chapel,  or  the  meeting,  with  their 
coats  between  their  legs,  and  holding  their  hats. 
Dogs  yelped  dismally,  and  distant  cocks,  crowing 
out  of  season,  sounded  slxrill  and  drearily  in 
the  rise  or  fall  of  the  wind. 

But  the  sea !  Beating  upon  the  white  cliffs^ 
thundering  at  their  bases  as  though  it  would 
make  sand  of  them  and  carry  it  out  there  where 
the  other  sand  was,  to  make  deeper,  wider, 
longer  graves  for  seamen  ploughing  those  waters, 
rolling  in  huge  green  masses  from  the  broad 
Atlantic  Ocean,  lifting  up  the  boats  on  the  beach 
l)elow  and  carrying  them  bodily  up  to  dash 
them  on  the  pier — oh,  how  the  sea  raged  that 
night ! 

Hark  I  what  was  that  ?  A  gun — the  minute 
gun,  fired  by  some  ship  in  distress.  Listen  I 
There  I  another  I  A  dull,  booming  noise,  heard 
with  sinking  hearts  by  people  on  shore — heard 
by  Margaret,  waiting  for  her  father — heard  by 
the  crew  of  the  lugger,  who  hastened  to  the 
rescue. 

Twilight,  grey  and  awful,  has  fallen  upon 
the  tossing  sea.  The  sky  has  grown  darker  and 
darker,  and  now  in  black  shadow  it  shows,  in 
strong  contrast,  the  white,  tossing  sea,  raging 
and  swirHng  above  the  dreaded  Goodwins, 
Look!  there  is  something  beyond!  A  flying 
mass  of  wood  and  ropes  and  streaming  canvas. 
A  ship  has  struck  twice — ^three  times — and  is 
being  driven  on  her  beam-ends  over  the  shifting 
billows  of  sand,  to  fall  into  some  valley  pre- 
sently, and — zink. 

Hear  the  gun  again  I  Hear  that  crashing 
fall — one  of  the  masts  gone  over  the  side.  See ! 
one  part  catches  and  the  wreck  is  flung  around 
like  a  toy  upon  her  other  side,  the  shock  flinging 
the  second  mast  out  of  her.     One  more  gun  I 
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She  IB  coming  nearer  now,  and  you  can  see  the 
helpless  men  dostering  here  and  there  and  wait- 
ing for  death.  One  mast  yet  remains,  and  a 
gay  red  and  white  and  blae  flag  still  flies 
from  its  top ;  all  beside  is  a  torn,  broken,  dis- 
figured mass,  driving,  like  a  hnutcd  deer,  over 
that  wild  plain  of  seething  watera. 

She  is  stopped  at  last,  and  falling  over  more 
and  more,  she  presently  reveals  her  decks  to  tlie 
crew  of  the  lugger  hastening  to  aid  the  wretched 
sailors.  The  waves,  rising  up  from  behind,  wash 
completely  over  her,  sending  a  shower  of  spray 
far  on  the  wind,  and  sweeping  the  decks. 

Five,  six,  seven,  eight,  nine  men  remain — 
all  hished  with  ropes  to  the  sides  and  stumps  of 
the  masts.  Now  and  then  the  wreck  rises 
ahnost  upright,  and  moves  inward,  but,  like 
.some  animal  that  has  received  its  death-wound, 
falls  helplessly  back  ogain,  grinding  her  broken 
.sides  deeper  into  the  sand  and  sinking  further 
and  fiirther  into  it. 

The  work  of  rescue  is  a  difficult  one.  Again 
and  again  the  boat  is  sailed  past  the  wreck. 
The  roar  of  the  wind  and  the  rage  of  the  watere 
drown  the  men's  voices,  and  all  is  done  by 
5iijn.s.  Again  and  again  they  try  to  get  a  rope 
passed,  but  each  time  it  falls  short  and  trails  into 
the  sea.  It  is  done,  however,  at  last,  and  the 
ijoat  is  drawn,  with  great  difficulty,  nearer  the 
wreck,  Li  vain  I  They  cannot  stop  the  boat 
to  fasten  a  rope,  and  to  lower  their  sails  would 


be  nothing  but  death  to  all.  So  at  last  they 
sail  the  boat  as  near  the  wreck  as  possible — only 
a  few  feet  off — and  a  man  jumps  in.  As  soon 
as  possible  the  boat — each  time  at  most  im- 
minent peril  of  the  lives  of  those  in  it — comes 
back,  and,  in  passing,  another  man  jumps  in. 

This  goes  on.  One  poor  fellow,  through  fear 
or  cramp  of  the  limbs,  falls  short  in  his  jump, 
and,  with  arms  raised  high,  disappears.  All  the 
others  are  saved,  and  with  one  hearty,  grateful 
*  Thank  God  I '  they  make  for  the  shore. 

Such  is  the  story  Margaret's  father  tells 
Margaret  when,  in  the  early  morning,  he  comes 
home,  weary  and  drenched,  but  cheerful  and 
happy,  after  his  hard  night's  work. 

Margeret  has  a  warm  fire,  dry  clothes,  and  a 
lovely  cup  of  coffee  ready  for  him,  and  though  her 
heart  has  been  very  heavy  during  the  dark  hours 
through  which  she  has  Avaited  for  him.  she 
wouldn't  have  him  otherwise  than  the  brave, 
self-sacrificing,  noble-hearted  father  he  is,  for  all 
the  world. 

Yes ;  brave,  self-sacrificing,  and  noble-hearted  I 
Scarcely  for  his  nearest,  dearest  friends  will  a 
man  offer  his  life;  yet  these  men,  these  Deal 
boatmen  as  they  are  called,  offer  their  lives 
constantly  against  the  chance  of  saving  the  lives 
of  strangers,  perishing  but  for  them,  who  never 
saw  them  before,  and  who  may  turn  from  them 
to-morrow,  without  even  saying  *  Thank  you  for 
saving  my  life ! '    But  heroes  don't  think  of  that  I 

George  H. 


EVERYBODY'S     COBK^EB. 


THE  MOUSE-EATIXG  BPIDER. 


A  TRAVELLER  says,  'About  three  years 
ago  I  succeeded  in  getting  three  of 
these,  all  together,  in  a  nice  box,  fronted  with 
vrine  netting.  I  bought  them  from  a  native, 
who  sells  cigars  and  walking-sticks  on  the 
market  wharf  in  Baliia,  a  town  on  the  coast  of 
Brazil. 

For  some  time  after  they  commenced  their 
voyage  they  ate  nothing,  though  I  put  flies  and 
cockroaches  into  their  cage.  Then  I  offered 
them  bits  of  fresh-killed  raw  beef,  wh,ich  they 
seemed  to  suck ;  and  then,  as  if  this  had  whetted 
its  appetite,  to  my  great  disgust,  one  killed  the 
other  two  and  sucked  them  till  only  the  dry 
shells  were  left  of  them. 


When  it  began  to  get  cold,  I  filled  up  the 
box  with  hay,  under  which  tlie  survivor  retired 
on<i  went  to  sleep,  and  in  that  condition  was 
forwarded  by  rail  from  Southampton  to  the 
Zoological  Gardens  in  London,  where  I  next 
saw  it  in  a  splendid  glass  cage.  Libelled  with  a 
Latin  name  several  inches  in  length. 

They  call  it  the  *  mouse -eating'  spider,  because 
it  seemed  to  prefer  the  bodies  of  young  mice  to 
anything  else.  At  first  it  used  to  drain  them  of 
blood  as  vigorously  as  it  had  served  its  late 
companions,  but  after  a  bit,  finding  that  it  could 
have  as  much  as  it  wanted,  it  would  cut  out  the 
top  of  the  head  with  its  sharp  nipi)ers,  take 
what  it  liked,  and  leave  the  rest. 
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HASBY   AITD 

HOW  cross  Hany  looks  to-day  1  He  will 
not  ent  his  dinner  because  it  ia  not  that 
on  which  he  had  set  hiB  mind.  Mother,  how- 
ever, thinke  rice -pudding  beat  for  her  little  boy 
to-day ;  and  as  Harry  hns  pouted,  and  nearly 
pasbed  his  phite  off  the  table,  Mother  haa  had 
to  carry  him  and  hia  pudding  tip  to  the  empty 
pUyroom,  and  he  hna  to  stay  there  till  he  is  a 
gond  boy. 
It  was  a  hot  day,  and  tbs  flics  came  bttzzin^ 


THE   FLIES. 

but  one  fly  would  persist  iu  buzzing  round  him 

and  the  plate  etill. 

'  I  know  what  you  want  to  tell  me,'  cried 
Harry.  'I  must  tell  Mother  I'll  be  a  good 
boy.  '  Oh,  here  is  Mother  1  Mother,  I'm  good 
now ;  quite  good ;  and  this  fly  has  buzzed  at  me- 
to  tell  you  so.' 

Mother  could  hardly  help  smiling  as  she 
kissed  Harry  and  Tastened  his  shoe. 

'  I'll  always  be  good,'  he  promised,  '  whenever 


about,  and  thonght  Harry's  despised  pudding 
the  most  delightful  dinner  in  the  world. 

Harry  is  seldom  jib  naughty  as  you  see  him 
to-day  ;  he  is  generally  n  very  dear  boy,  and  a 
clever  little  fellow  too,  with  nil  sorts  of  funny 
thoughts  in  liia  little  golden  head,  and  after  he 
has  stilked  a  little  more  his  ill-humour  vanishes, 
and  he  watches  the  flies  with  great  interest. 

'  It  must  be  good,  if  they  like  it  so,'  he 
reaaoned,  and  taking  up  the  spoon  he  ate  a  little. 
It  was  delicious  '.     Not  too  hot ;  and  to  sweet 

Harry  drove  away  the  fiies,  and  ate  it  all  up ; 


I  they  buzz  at  *mc,  and  then 
;  what'will 


I  s^  the  flies,  '< 
I'll  remember.' 

'  But  in  winter  there  are  n 
you  do  then?'  asked  Mother. 

Harrj'  looked  puzzled. 

'  I'll  tell  you,'  she  said.  '  V^Tian  j'ou  want  to 
be  naughty,  and  scream  and  cry  as  you  did'just 
now,  you  must  stop  and  listen,  and  you  will  hear 
a  little  fly  inside  you ;  it  is  called  Conscience,  and 
it  will  say,  "  Mind,  Harry,  God  can  see  you.'" 

Harry  looked  surprised  and  very  grave,  but  he 
promised  dear  mother  to  listen  for  the  conscience 
fly,  and  to  try  and  obey  it.  E.  A.  B. 
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A   FECE   OF   TBOUBLES. 

(CoRfinufif /ram  'gage  Tu.) 
CHAPTER  V. — THE  BAZAAR. 

\  RYDA  enjoyed  her  visit  to  tire 

y     liaznar.     It  was  such  a  lively 

fc     scene  :  the  narrow  stiwt  full  of 

a    gaily-dresBcd  men,  with,  iiow 

W     Olid  then,  a  woman  with  her 

brosB  lota,  going  to  fetch  water, 

little  hrown,  hright-eycd  hahy,  in 

red  cap,  nstride  on  lier  hip. 

Then  the  stalls  were  so  amusing! 

<x  one,  men   were  hammering  out 

beautiful  braes  trays,  lamps,  and 

which    are    sometimes    brought 

i^ngkad.     Clink,  clank,  went   the 

■«>■>■  mers. 

The  next  stall  was  much  qiiipter,  for  there  ft 

^ave,  bearded  Mussulman  sat  on  tlie  ground, 

smoking  his  long  '  hubhlc- bubble,'  or  pi^ie,  and 

looking  as  if  he  were  thinking  of  something  very 

important  indeed,  or,  which  wos  most  likely  the 

-case,  not  thinking  about  anything  at  all. 

Hound  him  were  hespe  of  stuffs,  of  soft,  gay 
<!oIourB,  and  of  various  prices :  costly  silks,  so  fine 
that  a  wide  piece  would  pass  easily  through  a 
finger-ring,  and  cheap  cotton  cloths,  printed 
■with  handsome  patterns. 

Next  to  him  a  Uinilu  sold  com,  and  his 
Btock -in- trade  Uy  round  him  in  Uttle  bags,  open 
for  customers  to  see. 

But  Bryda's  eyes  quickly  passed  over  all 
-these  stalls,  and  rested  on  one  where  lay  long 
chains,  bracelets,  and  brooches,  and  all  soits  of 
.silver  wire- work. 

'  There,  there.  Uncle  Jack  I '  she  cried ;  '  that 
IB  what  I  want,  that  silver  fricassee.' 

■  Fricassee  1  What  next  ? '  said  Uncle  Jack, 
laughing. 

'Well,  filigree  then.  One  is  chicken,  and  the 
'Other  is  ornaments,  and  I  never  can  remember 
which  is  which.' 

'It  doesn't  much  matter,  Bryda;'  and, 
reining  in  his  horse.  Uncle  Jack  began  to 
-converse  with  the  shopkeeper. 

Bnyiug  and  selling  in  the  East  is  not  a  matter 
of  a  few  seconds,  as  in  England,  where  we  may 
pop  into  a  shop,  make  our  purchases,  and  be  off 
before  the  shopman  has  finished  aekijig  what 
«theF  article  we  require. 


'Well,  Taj  Khan,  how  are  yon?'  began 
Uncle  Jack  to  the  polite  mcrclinut. 

'  By  your  honour's  favour,  I  am  quite  n-eU, 
And  is  yonr  honour  well?' 

'  Yes,  I  am  well  alst).  And  I  should  be 
willing  to  buy  some  of  yonr  gooiis,  but  that  I 
know  you  would  cheat  me.' 

'Allah  knows,  0  protector  of  the  poor  I' 
returned  the  merchant, '  I  have  no  detire  to  uhcat 
you.  Itly  brother  Znlfehir  has  sent  to  me  some 
very  fine  silver  work  from  D(;lhi,  if  you  will 
see  it' 

Uncle  Jack  shook  his  head  gravely. 
1     '  That  is  all  very  well.     You  do  not  w.int  to 
cheat  me,  yon  say :  you  forget  that  you  sold  uie 
a  sword  for  twenty  rupees  with  a  new  hilt,  after 
asking  eighty  rupees  for  it  with  the  old  one.' 

'  That  is  true  indeed,  0  protector  of  tlie  poor! 
but  at  that  time  I  was  much  in  debt,  and  my 

'  Ah,  and  now  your  grandmother  has  ague, 
and  your  debts  are  more  heavy  than  before! 
No  ?  AVell,  then,  to  judge  by  your  displny 
of  wares,  you  are  a  rich  man,  and  can  affonl 
to  sell  cheaply  to  me,  who  am  poor  and  a 
stranger.' 

'  lily  lord,'  returned  the  merchant,  looking  out 
of  the  comers  of  his  eyes  at  Brydn,  who  had 
slipjxtd  from  her  saddle  and  was  looking  verf 
earnestly  at  the  pretty  things;  '  my  lord,  yon  are 
worth  many  Iocs  (tens  of  thousands)  of  rupees; 
but  I  am  a  poor  man  and  must  live  by  djv 
small  profits.' 

'  Well,'  said  Uncle  Jack,  lifting  up  a  veri- 
handsome  silver  waist-bdt,  '  what  do  you  a$k 
for  such  B  thing  as  this  ? ' 

'  My  lord,  that  is  very  heavy,  and  the  wort 
is  line.     Its  price  is  a  himdred  and  fifty  rupee^.' 

'  Listen  to  that,  Bryda,'  said  Uncle  Jack. 
pulling  his  brown  monstaclie.  '  Why  don't  yon 
say  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  at  once,  yoo 
honest,  poor  man  ? '    This  to  the  native. 

'My  lord?'  queried  the  merchant,  for  tliis 
polite  question  was  in  English,  and  he  did  not 
understand  it. 

'I  said  you  were  a  very  honest  man,'  answerfd 
Uncle  Jack,  who  had  been  studying  the  native 
language. 

'  My  lord,  you  know  everything.  Hon"  can 
one  deceive  such  a  far-sighted  Sahib  ?  Jly  lord 
will  Uke  the  belt?' 
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'  Well,  I  \\i\[  give  you  forty  rupees  for  it,* 
said  Uncle  Jack. 

Meantime,  Bryda  had  taken  up  a  very  pretty 
little  brooch,  and  quietly  handed  it  to  him. 

*  What  do  you  want  for  this  ? '  he  demanded 
of  Taj  Khan. 

*  Ab,  my  lord,  that  is  a  fit  gift  for  your  Mem 
Sahib/  replied  the  wily  merchant. 

*  You  rascal,  vou  laiow  I  am  not  married  I' 

*  Allah  forhid  I  *  answered  the  merchant.  *  But 
my  lord  will  soon  have  a  lady.  Four  rupees  is 
the  price  of  that.' 

*  lUibhish  I  *  said  the  Englishman,  putting  tho 
bnx)ch  down  as  if  he  did  not  care  ahout  it.  *  I 
will  give  you  two  ru])ees,  and  to  your  own  caste 
brethren  you  would  sell  it  for  one;  oh,  evil- 
minded  man ! ' 

*0h,  dont  refuse  it,  please,  Uncle  Jack.  I 
have  a  good  many  rupees,*  whispered  Bryda. 

*Mv  lord  will  take  the  belt?*  asked  the 
merchant. 

*  I  told  you  I  would  give  forty  rupees.* 


*  My  lord  will  say  fifty.  And  the  brooch  is- 
alao  his  for  two  and  a  half  nii)ee8.* 

*TwoI'  said  Uncle  Jack  firmly,  producing 
money;  and  Bryda  soon  had  her  purchase  care- 
fully buttoned  into  her  saddle  pocket. 

*  I  salute  you  with  clasjied  hands,  my  lord,*' 
was  tho  merchant's  farewell. 

*  Salaam,  Taj  Khan,*  replied  Uncle  Jack  over 
his  shoulder;  and  away  went  he  and  Bryda, 
who  had  forgotten,  in  the  morning's  work,  all 
about  her  trouble. 

*  Uncle  Jack,*  said  she  presently,  wearing  s» 
rather  serious  face,  *  ought  you  to  talk  to  those 
people  as  you  did  to  the  merchant  ?  I  heard 
Mother  say  we,  as  the  greater  race,  ought  to  be 
their  teachers ;  and  we  always  suspect  them.* 

*  Well,  I  dare  say  you  are  right,  little  w^oman,*" 
laughed  Uncle  Jack,  pinching  the  little  seriouft 
face.  *  I*m  afraid  wc  don*t  set  them  very  nice 
examples  always;  but  they  are  great  cheats,  and 
not  to  be  trusted  out  of  sight  under  any  circum- 
stances.* (To  he  continued.) 


NEVER   POBGOTTEN! 


KLAAS  and  Grettle,  the  Burgomaster's 
children,  were  having  their  half-hour 
with  grandpa  Jaujssen  before  going  to  bed,  and 
as  usufll,  just  at  the  last  moment,  they  both 
cried  out,  *  A  storj'  I  a  story  I  * 

*  Listen,  then,*  said  Grandpa.  *I  shall  tell 
you  of  a  night  like  this,  cold,  and  windy,  and 
'lark,  forty  years  ago,  when  the  good  God 
allowed  Himself  very  near  and  merciful,  and 
when  thy  grandfather's  stubborn  heart  was 
melted  into  grateful  love  that  has  never  since, 
I  hope,  grown  quite  cold. 

'  We  had  attended  the  market  with  our  cattle, 
and,  ha\'ing  sold  early,  were  riding  homeward, 
my  partner  and  I,  and  hoped  to  reach  the  ford 
of  the  river  we  had  to  cross  before  the  night 
fell 

*  But  the  wind  rose,  and  the  heavy  rain  poured 
down  again,  as  it  had  been  doing  almost  con- 
tiuually  a  week  and  more  past;  and  the  dark- 
ness fell  quickly,  and  when  we  reached  the  rising 
ground  above  the  ford  the  usually  placid  river 
was  a  roaring  flood — a  wild  scene  of  foaming 
waters  and  drifting  branches  of  trees. 

'  To  think  of  crossing  was  madness,  and  weary. 


cold,  and  discontented,  we  turned  our  horses^ 
headii  and  rode  down  the  inchne.  \Miat  was 
that  dark,  rushing  mass,  half-way  down?  What 
was  that  lap,  lap,  gurgle,  gurgle,  and  glint,  now 
and  then,  through  the  darkness,  of  a  vanishing 
white  mist  ? 

*  We  were  surrounded!  The  swollen  river, 
aided  by  the  bursting  of  a  dyke  higher  up,  rose 
that  night  to  a  height  never  before  known ;  and 
as  we  stood  there  hour  after  hour  by  our  pool 
frightened  horses,  there  were  hoarse  sounds  of 
men's  voices  out  on  the  waste,  and  the  cries  of 
women  and  little  children  in  distress.  Morning 
dawned  at  length  upon  the  floating  ruins  of 
houses,  and  the  bodies  of  animals,  and,  alas ! 
human  beings,  met  our  gaze,  turn  where  we 
would. 

*  Children,  it  was  the  pleasure  of  the  dear 
Lord  to  save  us  alive  tliat  night,  and  the  lives  of 
all  dear  to  us.  When  the  boats  came  to  our 
deliverance  at  last  we  looked  into  each  other's 
faces,  and  saw  there  that  the  lesson  had  been 
written  very  deeply.  We  should  never  forget 
that  night! 

*  And  we  never  did/  H.  G. 
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" '  Liaten,  then  r  Bud  Grandpe," 
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"  Come  Rwsy,  Hiipo  '■' 
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THE  KNIGHT   IJS   ABMOITB. 


OME  flwny,  Hugo;  I'm   tired 

of  this  dreary  old  library.     Let 

ns  come  up  to  the  bBttiements, 

and  see  if  we  can  see  anything 

■of  Fnther'a  troop.  Itie  time  they 

were  riding  back  agun.     Old 

Andrew  Baid  bo  this  morning.' 

'  I  like  being  here  beat,'  said  Hugo,     '  I  like 

to  sit  here  and  think  of  the  time  when  I  shall  be 

u  niau,  nnd  fight  for  King  Charles  like  Father 

(loeB.     Oh,  Winifred!    how    I  wish  that  time 

had  come !    You  should  see  bow  brave  I  would 

be — I  would  I ' 

'Oh,  Hngo!'  ehrieked  Winifred,  'what  was 
that  ?  Oh !  oh !  See !  the  knight  in  armour  ia 
moving!' 

'  How  silly  you  are,  Winifred  I     Yon  fancy 

; '  bnt  Hugo  got  no  further,  for  Winifred 

was  right,  the  nrnionr  wat  moving.  The  arm, 
with  ita  heavy  Bteel  gauntlet  was  raised  to  let 
ilown  the  vizor,  and  then  the  figure  spoke,  and 
after  the  first  word  even  Wuiifred  ceased  to 
ecream,  for  it  wae  Father — their  own  dear  Father's 
voice,  who  bade  her  hush,  and  listen  to  him. 


'  Children  \  my  darlings '. '  he  eaid,  '  I  urn 
grieved  to  have  startled  yon,  but  I  am  hiding 
here — hiding  for  my  life.  Our  forcea  have  been 
defeated,  and  the  enemy  has  set  a  price  on  my 
head.  Be  very  discreet,  and  brave,  for  no  one 
beside  your  mother  must  know  I  am  here,  for 
the  soldiers  will  come  and  search  the  castle,  and 
question  the  servants,  and  the  fewer  that  kuov>* 
the  better.' 

'  We'll  tell  no  one  but  Mother,  dear  Father,' 
cried  the  children,  as  they  now  ran  fearlessly  np 
to  the  armed  tignre,  and  even  mounted  on  a 
chest  to  kiss  his  lips  through  the  bats  of  his 
helmet.  '  But  what  will  you  do  for  food?  ShsH 
we  bring  it  you?' 

And  they  did  bo,  and  for  many  days  after, 
until  the  Roundheads,  their  father's  eneuiiee. 
had  scoured  the  country  and  searched  the  coBtli' 
in  vain  for  him.  And  one  night,  disguised  and 
under  the  care  of  a  faithful  servant,  the  beloved 
father  escaped  to  the  coast,  and  a  vessel  took 
him  to  Belgium,  where  his  family  joined  him, 
residing  in  that  country  tUl  the  troubles  at  home 
were  at  an  end.  E.  A.  B 
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[Continued  fri 

TISIP  hnng  heavy  on  Bryda's  hands.  She 
was  going  to  a  party  in  the  evening — to 
the  birthday  party  of  Miss  Lottie  Sykes— the 
<iaughter  of  Captain  Sykes,  their  neighbour, 
whose  treatment  of  the  servant  had  heen,  to 
Bryda's  thinking,  so  very  cruel.  Miss  Lottie 
was  a  very  important  young  lady  in  her  o\vn 
estimation,  with  very  eialted  and  grown-np 
ideas,  and  with  one  firm  conviction,  among 
others,  that  the  whole  native  race  were  born  to 
be  the  slaves  of  the  whites,  and  of  her  own 
household  in  particular. 

Bryda  and  tliis  youug  lady  did  not,  as  we 
have  ht-ard,  get  on  very  well  together.  Bryda 
thought  Lottie  'horrid,'  and  Lottie  thought 
Bryda, — well,  *a  little  loud,  and  rough,  and 
ill-mannered,  you  know.'  But  it  was  the  wieh 
of  Bryda'B  mother  that  the  little  girls  should 
be  friends,  and  Bryda,  as  far  as  lay  in  her 
power,  bore  patiently  with  Lottie's  selfish  ways. 


m  page  87.) 

And  to-day  was  the  young  lady's  birtlidiiy, 
and  a  great  occasion  was  being  made  of  it ;  and 
Bryda,  though  hailing  it  as  a  relief  from  the 
tedium  of  '  nothing  to  do,'  was  not  looking 
forward  to  it  with  anv  very  great  nmount  of 
pleaeure. 

'W'hy,  what  a  quiet  mouse  it  is!'  said 
Colonel  Danvers  to  Bryda,  when  Uncle  Jack, 
having  got  lip,  yawned,  and  stretched  his  long 
arms  and  legs,  had  strolled  out  into  the  gardfn 
with  a  big  umbrella  over  hia  head.  '  What  is 
the  matter,  little  one?' 

'  Nothing,  Father.  I  have  only  been  thinking 
till  my  head  aches.' 

'What  about?'  he  asked,  with  a  smile,  iw' 
Bryda  found  courage  to  till  him  all  the  storj-  of 
the  moonhght  conversation.  He  did  not  lniis:h. 
as  Uncle  Jack  had  done, 

'  Don't  tell  this  to  your  mother,  child,  on  any 
account!'  he  said;   then  drew  Bryda  to  !ii 
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armfl,  and  she  lav  with  her  head  on  his  broad 
ehoulder,  feeling  bo  safe  there. 

'  Poor  little  maid !'  he  said.  '  So  Uncle  Jack 
said  you  were  dreaming?  But  I  %viU  not  tell 
you  80,  Bryda.  A  soldier*B  daughter  must  learn 
to  be  brave.* 

'  That  was  what  Mother  said  when  I  was  very 
little  indeed,  two  years  ago/  said  Bryda,  *  when 
£he  took  me  to  have  a  tooth  pulled  out.' 

Colonel  Danvers  smiled,  but  his  face  quickly 
grew  grave  again. 

'  If  we  learn  to  be  brave  in  little  matters  we 
may  hope  to  face  bravely  great  dangers  when 
i\iAy  come/  he  said,  'and  be  faithful,  even  to 
deatL' 

'Death,  Father?*  said  Bryda,  thinking  again 
of  the  talk  she  had  heard. 

'Yes,  my  darling.  It  is  a  dreadful  word, 
but  a  soldier  most  say  it  calmly,  and  meet  it 
cahnly.' 

*A  soldier — ^like  yon.  Father,*  said  Bryda, 
thoughtfully. 

'Like  you,  too,  dear  one.  You  are,  in  one 
^ense,  a  soldier ;  a  little  soldier  of  Christ,  Bryda.* 

*  Yes,  Father,'  said  Bryda.  *  But  I  could  not 
help  to  fight  if  real  enemies  came,  could  I  ?' 

'  A  soldier's  duty  is  not  always  to  fight,'  said 
Colonel  Danvers.  He  kissed  the  grave  Httle  face 
which  looked  up  to  his.  '  No,  a  soldier's  duty 
is  also  to  obey,  Bryda.  If  he  is  told  to  fight, 
then  let  him  fight  with  all  his  strength ;  but  he 
may  be  told  only  to  stand  at  his  post  and  wait 
—as  we  are  waiting  now,*  he  added,  in  so  grave 
« tone  that  Bryda  asked  quickly, — 

'  Is  anything  very  dreadful  going  to  happen. 
Father?' 

'  I  hope  not ;  I  trust  not,*  her  father  answered 
more  brightly.  'We  hope  that  the  minds  of 
the  people  will  be  quieted.  But  just  now  all 
sorts  of  wild  ideas  are  being  spread  amongst 
them  by  some  turbulent  spirits,  and  the  ignorant 
people  believe  these  stories.  For  instance,  it  was 
«aid  that  on  a  certain  day  all  the  Europeans 
were  going  to  shoot  the  servants  who  waited  on 
(hem  at  dinner.' 

*  Oh,  Father,  they  neuer  believed  that  I*  cried 
Bryda, 

'  Some  of  them  did,  and  paid  other  men 
to  wait  at  table  in  their  places.  But  the 
greatest  excitement  of  all  is  among  the  Se])oys, 
the  native  soldiers.     They  believe — or  pretend 


to  believe,  it  is  hard  to  say  which — that  we 
mean  to  make  them  defile  themselves,  and  lose 
their  caste,  which  they  so  much  prize,  by  forcing 
them  to  bite  cartridges  greased  with  the  fat  of 
oxen.  The  ox  is  a  sacred  animal  to  them,  and 
therefore  it  would  be  in  their  eyes  a  great  crime  to 
eat  beef.  Well,  at  a  station  called  Meerut  a 
number  of  the  Sepoys  have  flatly  refused  to  use 
the  cartridges.  Of  course,  by  doing  so  they 
have  committed  an  act  of  disobedience,  a  grave 
military  offence.* 

'And  will  they  be  punished?'  asked  Bryda. 

'  Certainly  they  will.  On  the  10th  of  May, 
that  was  yesterday,  they  were  to  be  disarmed, 
fettered,  and  marched  off  to  prison  before  the 
eyes  of  their  fellow-soldiers.  We  hope  to  hear 
that  the  rest  have  taken  warning  by  this  ex- 
ample, so  that  the  bad  spirit  will  be  checked.* 

Bryda  thought  over  this  news  for  a  little 
while ;  then  she  asked, — 

'  Do  you  think  your  Sepoys  would  do  such  a 
thing.  Father?' 

*  Not  my  men ;  no ;  I  trust  them  thoroughly,* 
said  Colonel  Danvers.  '  In  fact  several  of  thorn 
have  talked  about  this  matter  to  me,  and  they 
have  tqld  me  that  they  do  not  tnist  some  of 
the  infantry  here.  My  men  will  be  true,  I  am 
sure  of  that.  Now  you  know  all  about  it,  little 
one;  and  you  know,  Br}'dn,  that  if  troubled 
times  come  we  must  do  our  duty,  and  leave  the 
result  in  the  hands  of  God.' 

He  kissed  her  again,  and  Bryda  slipj^ed  down 
and  went  into  the  cool  drawing-room,  where  the 
air  was  always  kept  cool  by  the  great  fan  called 
a  punkah,  which  two  men,  by  means  of  cords, 
keep  in  constant  motion. 

She  felt  as  if  she  ought  to  begin  doing  some- 
thing useful  at  once,  so  she  sat  down  with  a 
book  of  English  History.  But  Queen  Anne  got 
strangely  mixed  up  with  an  exciting  scene,  in 
which  Brvda  herself,  dressed  in  a  mantle  of 
tiger  skiu,  drove  back  a  whole  army  of  Indian 
soldiers  from  the  walls  of  a  fort,  brandishing  her 
father's  sword. 

From  this  day-dream  she  was  roused  by  her 
ayah,  who  came  to  tell  her  she  must  be  di*essed 
to  go  to  Lottie  Sykes's  birthday  party;  and  soon 
away  went  Bryda,  in  a  very  fresh,  white  frock,  to 
walk  leisurely  the  little  distance  to  Captain 
Sykes  8  house. 

{^To  he  continued.) 
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LY  away,  fly  away,  ugly  old  crows  I 
Up,  away !  up,  away,  oh ! 
AVcll  shout  and  well  call, 
And  startle  them  all ; 
^   "Up,  away !  up,  away,  oh  1 
See  how  they  all  fly 
liight  up  to  the  sky  ; 

Up,  away  !  up,  away,  oh ! 

Fly  away,  fly  away,  ugly  old  crows ! 

Up,  away !  up,  away,  oh ! 
Ah  I  now  they  come  back. 
The  sky  looks  quite  black ; 
I  /'-'/  Up  away !  up,  away,  oh ! 


Thov  settle  all  round 
Ui)on  the  soft  ground ; 

Up,  away !  up,  away,  oh! 

Fly  away,  fly  away,  ugly  old  crows 
Up,  away !  up,  away,  oh ! 

For  when  the  sun  shines 

We  see  long  gro^n  lines, — 

Tht  com  is  beginning  to  grow! 

Fly  off  then  again. 

Not  one  must  remain ; 

Up,  a^ray !  up,  away,  oil ! 
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EVEBTBODT'S 
GORITEB. 

Tt'ONDERFUL    etructnre    b 
the    new    Cathedral    of    St. 
Saviour  at  Moecow.     It  waa 
built  to  conimoniorat«  the  de- 
parture of  the    French   ormy 
nuder  Napoleon  I.     The  five 
copper  cnpolnfi,  for  the  gilding  of  which   900 
ponnde  of  gold  were  required,  cost  170,0007. 
Theee    domes  are  surmounted  by  crosses,  the 
centre  one  being  thirty  feet  higb  and  340  feet 
from  the  ground.   The  great  bell  weighs  twenty- 
six  tons.  The  whole  edifice  is  faced  with  marble; 
the  doors  are  of  bronze,  ornamented  with  Bible 
iubjects,  and   lined  with  oak.      The  princii»al 
entrance  is  thirty  feet  high  and   eighteen  feet 
brood.     Two  of  the  doors  weigh  tliirteen  tons, 
■nd  the  total  cost  of  all  the  doors  was  02,000?. 
It  is  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross.     Frescoes, 
innstrating  the  chief  eventj    in   the  history  of 
the  Russian  Church,  adorn  the  walls.    Through- 
out the  building  are  many  of  the  most  remark- 
able paintii^  produced  by  RuBsian  artists.   The 
whole  cost  of  the  structure  was  2,250,000;. 
sterling,  and  it  is  said  to  be  capable  of  containing 
10,000  worshippers. 


DBEAULABX. 

COMES  a  twilight  in  some  lifctlmce 
When  the  sky  is  overcast, 
When  the  burden  is  too  heavy, 
And  all  sense  of  hope  is  paat ; 
When  the  heait  is  overhideu. 
And  so  weary  of  tlie  fight, 
Gladly  fold  we  up  our  sorrowa 
In  the  shadows  of  the  nigbt. 

Tender  fancies  hover  round  us. 

For  a  little  while  it  aeems 
That  the  dark  cloud's  silver  lining 

Shines  upon  us  in  our  dreams. 
Oft  those  dreams  will  banish  sorrow. 

Cheer  our  hearts  upon  the  way, 
And  we  wake  to  find  the  morrow 

Shine  more  brightly  than  to-day. 

Night,  the  solace  of  the  weary. 
Bringing  Sleep,  the  balm  of  Ufe  I 

Leading  to  the  mystic  Dreamland, 
Shutting  out  the  world  of  strife. 

Chab.  J .  Kowt 


Tbe  New  Testament  is  hidden  in  the  Old, 
And  the  Old  doth  the  New  mifold.        S.  L. 


Air   ANOEL  UZTAWABES. 
A  True  Story. 


^N   a   village   in    Germany, 
called  LUneberg,  lived  little 
Marie.      Her  mother    had 
just  died  after  a  very  pain- 
ful illnesa,  so  piunfiil  that 
the  poor  child  was  glad  to 
see  tile  white  face  of  lier  suf- 
fering mother  quiet  and  peace- 
ful, and  smilingly  said,  'Now 
for  three  whole  days  mother 
has  never  cried.    Now  at  last 
she  mnst  be  happy,' 
She  followed  her  mother  to  the  grave,  but  she 
could  not  nt  firat  understand  why  she  was  put 
there. 

'I  thought  Bhe  bail  gone  to  Heaven,'  she  said 
•ediy. 

But  the  kind  ['■cas^Mit,  nlio  had  hold  of  the 


little  girl's  hand,  explained  this  to  her  ;  he  said, 
'  Marie,  your  mother  was  so  very  weary  with  her 
long  labour  and  journey  here  on  earth,  that  she 
is  glad  to  sleep  and  rest  well,  and  the  Lord  Jceu9 
will  come  and  wake  her  out  of  the  grave,  just  aa 
she  used  to  awake  you  in  your  bed ;  and  as  then, 
wlien  she  awaked  you,  looking  at  her  loriu^ 
face  you  were  happy,  and  willingly  arose,  so 
shall  your  dear  mother  aee  the  Saviour  who 
awakes  her,  and  arise  rejoicing.' 

'  How  beautiful ! '  said  the  little  girl,  quite 
satisfied.;  and  then,  taking  the  kind  man's  hard 
baud  in  her  soft  little  fingers,  she  said,  '  Uncle,  I 
am  going  home  with  you  now,  to  live  with  you 
and  aunt' 

The  poor  man  woe  rather  taken  aback  at 
these  words :  he  had  already  a  hard  stm^le  to 
feed  and  clothe  the  five  children  of  his  oirn,  and 
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be  had  intended  to  take  little  Marie  to  the  magis- 
trates to  be  brought  up  by  the  parish.  But  the 
childish  words  touched  his  heart ;  he  felt  as  if 
God  Himself  spoke  to  him  by  this  little  messenger, 
and  he  would  not  doubt  God's  power  to  provide 
for  His  own.  So  he  took  Marie  to  his  cottage, 
and  brought  her  to  his  wife  with  these  words : 
'Mother,  the  good  God  has  given  us  another 
child;  here  is  one  more  to  say  "Our  Father** 
with  us.* 

And  God  had  touched  the  heart  of  his  wife 
also,  for  she  never  grumbled  or  murmured  at 
the  additional  trouble  and  anxiety  which  a  sixth 
child  would  bring  into  that  poor  home,  but 
took  the  little  one  to  her  bosom  and  loved  it  as 
her  own.  And  the  child  proved  no  burden.  The 
man  himself  declared,  that  for  the  two  years 
that  little  Marie  was  an  inmate  in  his  house 
they  never  lacked  the  daily  bread. 

*  I  did  not  work  more  than  formerly,  but  I 
know  I  prayed  more,*  said  the  peasant,  giving 
at  once  in  these  unconscious  words  the  secret  of 
his  well-being.  ^  She  taught  me  two  lessons  the 
iirst  week  she  was  with  us,*  continued  the  man, 
for  he  loved  to  speak  of  his  little  treasure.  *  We 
had  family  prayers  every  evening,  but  we  never 
knelt  *  (this  is  still  the  custom  in  many  parts  of 
Germany  and  Switzerland — there  are  thousands 
of  Christians  who  never  bend  the  knee  in  prayer, 
but  stand  to  pray,  like  the  Pharisees  of  old).  *  As 
I  took  the  Book  and  began  to  read  the  Lord's 
Prayer  as  usual,  Marie  fell  on  her  knees  with 
folded  hands,  and  after  that  I  felt  I  must  kneel 
too, — the  sight  of  the  little  one  seemed  to  draw 
me  down.' 

Then,  after  the  children  were  in  bed,  Marie 
called  gently,  'Uncle,  you  have  never  blessed 
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me: 

'  How  must  I  bless  thee?*  I  asked  the  little 
maid. 

'  Like  Mother  did,*  she  answered.  '  See, 
Uncle!  put  thy  hand  on  my  head  and  say, 
"  May  God  the  Father,  God  the  Son,  and  God 
the  Holy  Ghost  watch  over  and  protect  thee. 
Amen."  * 

That  was  Marie's  second  lesson.  '  Since  that 
time  I  have  blessed  Marie  and  the  other  children 
every  night;  and  I  thank  that  dear  child  for 
having  taught  me  this  good  custom  of  the 
olden  time.' 

The  peasant's  children  heartily  loved  their 


little  orphan  visitor,  and  indeed  she  was  a 
blessing  in  the  house.  There  was  no  quarrelling 
when  Marie  was  by,  she  had  many  pretty  ways 
of  quelling  strifes  and  acting  the  peacemaker; 
and  if  other  ways  failed,  she  would  go  up  to  the 
little  disputants  and  say  gi*avely,  *  Fritz ! 
Johann!  \Mien  you  quarrel  the  good  nngel 
goes  away  from  you,'  and  peace  would  be 
restored. 

The  church  was  a  long,  lon.c:  w^ay  from  the 
peasant's  cottage,  and  the  children  could  but 
seldom  go,  but  the  father  always  went,  and 
would  tell  his  children  on  his  return  all  he 
had  heard  in  God's  house.  Little  Marie  would 
sit  on  his  knee  and  listen  with  the  deepest 
attention.  Once  the  father  told  them  about  the 
poor  black  heathen  in  Africa,  and  from  that  day 
Marie  put  by  in  a  box  the  odd  farthings  that 
now  and  then  were  given  to  the  little  ones. 
These  were  destined  to  go  to  the  heathen. 

At  length  Marie  fell  ill ;  so  ill  that  it  was  plain 
to  all  that  God  was  going  to  place  His  little 
flower  in  His  heavenly  garden.  Marie  knew  it 
too,  and  was  not  sorry.  *  I  need  no  medicine,* 
she  said ;  *  I  am  going  to  the  Saviour.'  Then 
she  asked  for  a  bit  of  paper,  and  wrote  in  a 
round,  childish  hand,  this  letter : — 

*  For  the  dear  Saviour  Marie  sends  a  four- 
penny  piece  to  help  to  convert  the  heathen.  I 
have  no  more.  I  need  no  more.  I  am  going 
to  Jesus,  and  waiting  for  the  angel  who  will 
come  to  carry  me  away,  I  think  to-morrow  or 
next  day.  Dear  pastor,  speak  to  the  little  black 
children  from  me,  and  say  to  them  that  they 
also  have  a  dear  Saviour  who  wants  them,  and 
when  they  come  to  Heaven  they  ^vill  know  that 
although  they  were  black,  that  was  only  because 
the  sun  struck  them,  but  in  Heaven  the  sun  will 
hurt  us  no  more.' 

When  she  had,  with  great  toil,  finished  this 
letter,  she  asked  to  have  her  farthings  changed 
into  a  fourpenny  piece,  and  then  she  folded  it 
into  the  letter. 

'  Now  the  good  angel  will  come  and  take  me 
to  Jesus,'  she  said,  and  in  a  little  while  she  died. 

Her  adopted  father  carried  her  letter  to  the 
good  pastor,  and  told  him  Marie's  little  story. 

*  She  was  one  of  my  helpers  and  fellow-labourers 
on  earth,'  was  the  clergyman's  remark ;  *  she  is 
something  yet  higher  in  Heaven.  May  God 
send  me  many  such  more  !     Amen.' 

E.  A.  B. 
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,  toot,  toot  I'     How  well  we 
know  the  peculiar  aqneak 
the  Punch  and  Judy  man ! 
I    We  kuow  all  about  the 
wicked   Punch    and    the 
dog  Toby,  and  the  hang- 
man, and  the  clown,  and 
the  ghost,  and  yet  we  are 
^  alwHye  ready  to  listen  to 
it  all  over  again — for  old 
time's    sake,    I    snppoee. 
Now  -  a  -  day,     however, 
poor  Punch  is  rather  out  of  fiivour.    People  say 
that  all  the  wife  beating  and  baby   throwing 
is  immoral:  well,  perhaps  they  are  tight;  but 
I  kuow  ft  case   in   which    Punch,    with    all 
hia  profligate  ways,  led  to  good,  so,  as  other 
people  have  their  aay,  I  wiB  have  mine,  and 
tell  you  how  Punch  wes,  in  his  way,  an  agent 
for  good. 

!Many  years  ago  there  raged,  as  I  have  no 
doubt  you  have  heard,  what  was  called  the 
gold  fever.  Gold  had  been  found  in  large 
quantities  in  Auatralin,  and  men  of  every 
rank  ruslied  wildly  to  the  spot.  The  farmer 
left  his  ]>longh,  the  lawyer  his  brief,  the  tailor 
threw  (town  his  goose,  the  mason  dropped  his 
trowel, — all  to  go  to  this  wonderful  conntry, 
where  gold  lay  actually  on  the  very  road — so 
report  said. 

But  when  all  these  crowds  of  men  had  congre- 
gated together,  tbo  gold  was  not  as  plentiful 
as  their  dreams  had  pictured  it.  Some, 
indeed,  found  a  large  nugget,  or  enough  gold 
dust  to  enable  them  to  return  home  rich  and 
prosperous,  and,  of  course,  influence  others  with 
the  wish  to  go  out  and  get  rich  too ;  hut,  alael 
the  greater  part  of  those  eager  men  who  left  our 
shores  found,  not  gold,  bnt  famine  and  disease, 
for  food  of  all  sorts  was  very  dear,  and  life  was 
very  rough  and  hard,  and  God  seemed  aU  but 
forgotten  in  the  burning  lust  for  gold. 

A  rough  miner — one  c^  the  roughest  of  all  in 
the  gold  camp — woe  leaning  against  the  door  of 
his  hut  one  day,  blaming  his  bad  luck,  for  he  had 
hurt  his  right  hand,  and  was,  for  the  time,  com- 
pelled to  idleness.  He  saw  in  the  distance  a 
little  crowd,  and  strolled  towards  it.  It  was 
our  old  friend  Pouch,  come  across  those  many 


thousand  miles  of  ocean  to  perform  his  excitmg 
drama  amidst  the  Australian  gold  fields. 

'  Toot,  toot,  toot,'  went  tlie  showman,  looking 
np  as  he  saw  the  burly  miner  approaching.  But 
he  turned  suddenly  away.  He  saw  nothing  of 
Punch ;  did  not  even  notice  the  hangman,  or  dog 
Toby.  His  heart  had  gone  back  to  Old  Enghind 
once  more.  The  sight  of  Punch  brought  back 
the  memories  of  his  old  home,  with  the  ap^- 
tree  standing  beside  their  cottage,  and  his  mother 
lifting  the  little  sister  to  look  over  the  wall,  that 
she  might  have  a  better  view  of  wicked  Punch, 
whilst  he — a  sturdy  boy  of  nine — got  as  near  to 
the  showman  as  he  could,  and  laughed  at  his 
jokes.  Ah,  that  such  simple  jokes  should  touch 
his-  great  rough  nature  so  now  \ 

His  little  sister  was  dead,  and  hia  mother 
was  atone — alone  and  wearying  for  the  son 
who  had  left  her,  in  the  wild  thirst  for  gold. 

The  miner  could  not  rest — could  not  sleep ; 
something  seemed  drawing  him  to  England. 
Go  he  must.  He  had  found  enough  gold  to  pay 
his  passage,  and  there  would  be  a  little  over 
to  pour  into  his  old  mother's  apron,  and  he 
had  his  trade  still  in  his  fingers  ;  and  so,  home- 
ward he  went  again  across  the  sea ;  and  yon 
would  not  guess  that  the  chief  locksmith  of 
Raiuhom,  who  is  so  regular  at  church,  so  good 
to  his  mother,  so  respectful  to  every  one,  was 
once  the  rough  Australian  miner  who  blamed 
the  bad  luck  which  had  kept  him  above-gronnd 
that  hot  day  on  which  the  showman  paid  the 
camp  a  visit 

'  Ah,  Punch !  yon  did  me  a  good  turn  once,' 
he  would  often  say, '  and  you  may  reckon  on  a 
sixpence  every  time  you  pass  my  door.' 

E.A.B. 


B 


HEBOES  AITS    HEBOIHES. 

OYS  and  girls  think  the  race  of  hero* 
and  heroines  has  become  extinct,  like  the 
Red  Cross  Knights ;  but  there  is  heroism  of  the 
very  best  quality  fonnd  in  a  bad  temper  prayed 
and  struggled  against — in  a  selfish  dispoaitioOr 
mastered  by  love  for  Christ — in  a  bold  and  manly 
stand  against  sin,  the  world,  and  the  devil,  in 
the  ranks  of  that  Saviour  hero  Who  died  to  win 
heaven  for  ub  nearly  nineteen  hundred  }'eara  ago- 
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THE  TWO    irSIOHBOUBS. 

From  the  French  of  Lamennais. 

fHERE  were  once  two  neigh- 
bours, each  of  whom  had  a 
>vife  and  eeveral  little  children, 
their  only  care  being  to  snp- 
port  tliem.  One  of  these  men 
made  himself  very  uneasy  by 
saying  to  himself,  '  If  I  die  or 
fall  ill,  what  will  become  of  my 
wife  and  children  ?' 
This  thought  never  left  him, 
but  gnawed  his  heart  aa  a  worm  gnaws  the  fruit 
in  which  it  is  concealed. 

Now,  althoiigh  the  same  thought  equally 
struck  the  mind  of  the  other  father,  he  eu- 
deavouretl  to  check  it.  '  For,'  said  he,  *  God, 
who  knows  and  watches  over  all  His  creatures, 
will  watch  also  over  me,  ray  wife,  and  my 
children.' 

Thus  he  lived  with  a  quiet  mind,  whilst  the 
former  gave  himself  not  an  instant  of  repose 
nor  joy. 

One  day,  as  he  was  working  in  the  fields,  sad 
and  dejected  with  this  fear,  he  noticed  some 
little  birds  enter  a  bush,  fly  out  of  it,  and 
presoitly  return.  Approaching,  he  saw  two  nests 
built  side  by  side,  in  each  of  which  there 
were  several  newly-hatched  birds,  still  without 
feathers. 

When  he  retiimed  to  his  work,  he,  from 
time  to  time,  raised  his  eyes  to  watch  the  birds 
going  backwards  and  forwards  bearing  nourish- 
ment to  their  little  ones. 

One  day,  as  they  were  returning  with  their 
beaks  full,  a  hawk  seized  one  of  them  and  bore 
it  off;  the  poor  bird,  struggling  in  the  cruel 
tjilons,  uttered  piereing  cries.  At  this  the  man, 
who  was  working  close  by,  felt  his  mind  more 
troubled  than  ever,  *  for,*  thought  he, '  the  death 
of  the  parent  is  the  death  of  the  little  ones. 
Mine  have  only  me  to  care  for  them  ;  what  will 
become  of  them  if  I  die  ?'  He  was  quiet  and 
sod  the  whole  day,  and  at  night  he  did  not 
Bleep. 

On  the  morrow  he  returned  to  the  fields. 
Baying  to  himself,  as  he  walked  towards  the 
bush, '  I  should  like  to  see  the  little  ones  of  that 
poor  mother  bird  now;  Beveral  are,  without 
doubt,  already  dead,' 


Peeping  in,  he  saw  the  little  ones  in  perfect 
health,  seeming  not  to  have  suffered  in  the  lenst. 
This  astonished  him  very  much,  so  he  liid  him- 
self, in  order  to  see  what  would  happen. 

After  a  little  while  he  heard  a  slight  sound, 
and  perceived  the  second  mother  carrying  in 
haste  the  nourishment  which  she  had  collected, 
and  which  she  distributed  indiscriminntely 
amongst  the  little  ones,  having  enough  for  all. 
Thus  the  little  orphan  birds  were  sustained. 

Then  the  man,  upon  returning  in  the  evening, 
related  to  the  other  father  what  he  had  seen. 

The  latter  replied,  *  Then  why  make  yourself 
uneasy  ?  God  never  abandons  His  diildren ; 
His  love  has  secret  wavs,  which  we  know  not  of. 
Let  UB  hope,  believe,  love,  and  pass  our  lives  in 
peace.  If  I  die  before  you,  you  will  be  a  father 
to  ray  children ;  if  you  die  before  me,  I  will  be 
a  father  to  yours ;  and  if  both  of  us  die  before 
they  are  of  an  age  to  provide  for  their  necessities, 
they  will  have  for  a  father  the  Father  who  is  in 
Heaven.  E.  G.  B. 


EVEBYBODY'S    OOBNEB. 

HOW  A  HOG  FOUNDED  A  CITY. 

A  TRAVELLER  says, '  I  have  just  returned 
from  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior,  where 
I  spent  some  time  visiting  the  copper  regions, 
said  to  be  the  greatest  in  the  world. 

*  Throughout  the  rocky,  barren  Keweenaw 
peninsula,  good  for  nothing  as  farming  land, 
the  immense  copper  deposits  have  caused  large 
towns  to  spring  up,  and  they  now  give  employ- 
ment to  tens  of  thousands  of  men. 

'About  eighteen  years  ago,  a  pig  strayed  from 
the  drove  to  which  it  belonged,  and  fell  into 
a  pit  on  a  spot  where  the  city  of  Calumet  now 
stands.  In  I'ooting  about,  it  uncovered  a  mass 
of  native  copper,  and  thus  revealed  to  the  world 
the  scene  of  the  greatest  copper  mine  ever 
known.  As  the  result  of  that  pig's  rooting, 
humanity  is  now  7,000,0001  richer  in  the  use 
of  the  copper  there  discovered,  and  the  stock- 
holders, who,  aided  by  the  pig,  have  helped  the 
world  to  this  wealth,  have  received  about 
6,000,000?.  for  their  trouble.  A  town  of  6000 
inhabitants  has  gathered  around  the  pig's  hole, 
and  nearly  2000  men  are  employed  in  oi)erating 
the  mines  beneath  it.' 
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THE   DONKEY  ON  WHEELS. 

THERE  was  once  a  poor  littli  donkey  on  wheels 
It  had  never  wagged  its  tail,  or  tossed  its  head, 
or  said  *  Hee-haw  I  *  or  tasted  a  tender  thistle.  It 
always  went  about,  anywhere  that  any  one  pulled  it, 
on  four  wooden  wheels,  carrying  a  foolish  knight,  who 
wore  a  large  round  hat  and  a  long  cloak,  because  he 
had  no  legs.  Now,  a  man  who  has  no  legs,  and  rides 
a  donkey  on  wheels,  has  little  cause  for  pride;  but 
the  knight  was  haughty,  and  seldom  remembered  his 
circumstances.  So  the  donkey  suffered  sorely,  and  in 
many  ways. 

One  day  the  donkey  and  the  knight  were  on  the 
table  in  front  of  the  child  to  whom  they  both  he- 
longed.  She  was  cutting  out  a  little  doll^s  frock  \>itli 
a  large  pair  of  scissors. 

*  Mistress,'  said  the  knight,  *  this  donkey  tries  my 
temper.     Will  you  give  me  some  spurs?' 

*  Oh,  no,  Sir  Knight  I*  the  child  answered.  'You 
would  hurt  tlie  poor  donkey.  Besides,  you  have  no 
heels  to  put  them  on.* 

*  Gruel  knight  V  exclaimed  the  donkey.  '  Make  him 
get  off,  dear  mistress ;  I  will  carry  him  no  longer.' 

*  Let  him  stay,'  said  the  child,  gently ;  '  he  has  no 
legs,  and  cannot  wall;.' 

*  Then  why  did  he  want  sjmrs  ? ' 

*  Just  the  way  of  the  world,  dear  donkey  I  just  the 
way  of  the  world  I ' 

'Ah I'  sighed  the  donkey, '  some  ways  are  very 

trying,  especially  the  world's !'  And  then  it  said 

no  more,  but  thought  of  the  fields  it  would 

never  see,  and  the  thistles  it  would  never  taste. 

Frcm  '  Vnier  Mother's  JVing: 


«iiVi#i 
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A    LITTLE   ALPHABET 

FOn    LITTLE    CHnrSTIAN   CHILDRES 


Q 


□ 


(From  Ibe  gteftt  Hebrew  Alphabetical  Psolm  eiii.) 

A  LL  Tliy  com  man  J  men  (3  are  true. 
B  leaseil  iirt  Thou,  0  Lord. 

C   onsider,  O  Lord,  liow  I  loce  Thy  comninndmentB. 
D  eal  with  Thy  servant  ncconling  unto  Thy  loving  mercy. 
E  arly  in  the  morning  do  I  cry  unto  Thee. 
F  or  in  Thy  Word  is  my  trust. 

G  ive   nie  underBtandiny;,   that  I  may   leam   Tliy  com- 
mandments. 
H  ear   my  voiw,  O  Lord,  according   niito  Thy  loving- 
kin  dnest^. 
I    ncline  my  heart  unto  Tliy  tcstiniooics. 
J    udgments  of  Thy  right eoasness  endure  for  evermore. 
K  now  I,  0  Lord,  that  Thy  judgments  are  riglit. 
L  earn  me  true  imdeTBtoiidiiig  and  latowledge. 
M  ake  me  to  go  in  the  path  of  Thy  commandments 
N  0  wickednean  ahall  have  dominion  over  me. 
0  rder  my  Btc]*  iu  Tliy  ^^'ord. 
P  rinccB  have  jjcreecuted  nie  without  a  cause. 
Q  uicken  Tliou  me  according  to  Thy  Word. 
R  ighteous  art  Then,  O  Lord. 
K    tablish  Thy  \\'ord  iu  Thy  aen'ant, 
T  hou  art  good  and  gracioutt :  tench  me  Thy  etatutes. 
U  phold  Thou  me  and  I  ahall  be  safe. 

V  ery  fervent  desire  hath  my  Boul  to  Thy  judgments. 
W  ith  my  whole  heart  luive  I  nought  Thee. 
X  t,  the'Undeliled  in  the  \\'ay. 

Y  ea,  even  imto  Thee  do  I  call. 
eal  bath  even  consumed  me.  *A 
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A  FECE   aw   TBOUBLES. 

(Contittotd fnna p.  91.) 
CHAPTEtt   VI. — 'LOTTIR.' 

H,  I  am  10  glad  yon 
have  come  early '.'  said 
Lottie  Sykes  ;  '  I  nm 
to  misersble,  tbongh  it 
u  my  birthday.' 

'  Are    you  ? '   said 
Bryda,  surprised ;  'are 
you  ill?' 
^.'       '  Oh,  QO I  not  really 
ill,  but  rather  over- 
come, you  know,'  said 
LotUe,  lying  comfortably  back  in  a  large  arm- 
chair.    '  Papa  came  in  a  little  while  ago  ^-ith 
such   dreadful  news  that  Mamma  vent   into 
hysterics.' 

'  How  dreadful !' exclaimed  Bryda,  who  had 
never  seen  any  one  in  hysterics,  but  imagined  the 
complaint  must  be  something  very  terrible. 

'  And  I  fainted  away,'  pursued  Lottie.  'Did 
yon  ever  faint?" 

'  Ko,  never,'  answered  Bryda,  feeling  as  if  she 
had  neglected  a  duty. 

'  Oh '.  I  have — often,'  said  Lottie,  in  the  su- 
perior tone  that  so  much  annoyed  Bryda.  '  But 
it  is  not  so  very  pleasant  by  any  means,  especi- 
ally when  you  come  to  again.  Ob,  dear ! '  she 
nghed. 

'  Well,  I  don't  at  all  wnut  to  try,'  said  Bryda, 
a  little  impatiently.  '  But  what  was  the  news 
that  frightened  yon  so?' 

*  It  is  very  dreadful,  indeed,'  said  Lottie. 
'The  Sepoys  at  Meerut  have  mutinied.  Papa 
aays  that  means  that  they  have  refused  to  obey 
tl^r  officers.' 

'  Tea,'  interrupted  Bryda,  '  hut  my  father  told 
me  that  those  mt'ii  would  be  put  in  prison,  and 
he  hoped  the  rest  would  take  warning.' 

'  But  they  did  not  take  warning,'  said  Lottie. 
'  They  Inoked  on  in  sullen  silence  while  feltera 
were  fastened  npon  those  who  were  to  be 
punished,  but  in  the  evening  they  mutiiued. 
They  stormed  the  prison,  and  got  thdr  friends 
out;  they  killed  some  of  their  officers,  who 
tried  to  bring  them  to  order  again ;  and  it  is 
aaid  that  they  even  killed  some  of  the  ladies 
and  children.     Then  they  set  fire  to  several 


houses ;  and  tliis  morning  they  roarched  off  to 
Delhi.' 

'What  didtbey  do  that  for?'  asked  Bryda. 

'  Why,  to  try  and  make  the  native  king  ruler 
of  all  India,  as  they  think  he  ought  to  be.' 

'Does  Captain  Sykes  think  the  tjepoya  liei« 
will  want  to  mutiny?'  asked  Brydn,  with  a  yctj- 
pnle  face. 

'  Papa  saye  be  is  quite  sure  hi*  men,  the 
infantry,  will  not  mutiny,'  said  Lottie ;  '  but  he 
is  not  at  all  sure  about  gonr  father's  men,  tbe 
cavalry.' 

'  Oh !  bnt  my  fatlier  said  exacOy  the  opposite 
this  morning :  he  said  lie  would  trust  his  onu 
men  through  thick  and  thin,  but  that  severnl  ol' 
them  had  lately  told  him  that  tbe  cavalry  hen 
were  saying  dangerous  things  among  them- 
selves.' 

'  Well,  I  don't  know,'  said  Lottie,  leaning- 
back  on  her  cushions. 

'  \Miat  should  we  do  if  such  a  thing  happened, 
I  wonder?'  said  Bryda,  after  a  long  silence. 
'  Couldn't  we  get  upon  these  flat  loofs  and  pour 
boiling  water  down  on  the  enemies'  beads,  u 
ladies  used  to  do  tn  the  Middle  Ages?' 

'  Used  they  ? '  asked  Lottie,  in  mild  wonder ; 
'alwnys?' 

'  Generally,'  said  Bryda,  whose  ideas  of  tin 
Middle  Ages  were  not  quite  clear,  beyond  » 
general  impression  that  every  one  was  very  hand- 
some and  very  brave  in  those  days. 

■And  yon  know,'  continued  Bryda,  'tbe 
ladies  used  to  give  the  knights  their  glove  or 
their  sleeve.  I  shouldn't  care  to  cut  my  sleevw 
out,  though,  to  give  to  anybody.  And  the 
knights  nsed  to  fasten  them  in  their  helmets, 
and  then  tliey  used  to  go  and  fight,  and  conie 
back  covered  with  glory.  Then,  if  they  »'ere 
wounded,  the  ladies  nursed  them.' 

•Oh,  I  should  not  like  that!'  said  Lollie. 
'I  don't  like  being  with  sick  peo|4e;  Mr 
nerves  are  weak,  like  Mamma's.  But  I  dare  ety 
they  had  some  pleasant  times.  Did  yon  lesm 
all  that  out  of  lesson-books  ? ' 

'  I  suppoee  eo.'  Bryda  was  not  clear  whne 
her  knowledge  came  from-  'Don't  yoa  lesro 
history  ? ' 

'Oh,  we  hardly  ever  do  any  leeeonsl'  mid 
liOttie,  languidly  Uftiug  her  head  to  look  round 
tbe  school-room.  *  We  have  a  govemera— 
Miss  Wilson,  you  know — bnt  she  likes  miting 
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letters  home  and  talking  to  Mr.  BobiDSon  much 
better  than  teaching  ub.  And  I  am  butc  I 
abould/  added  Lottie. 

Bryda  did  not  at  once  answer.  She  was, 
iodeed,  too  much  astonished  at  Miss  Lottie's 
ideas  of  fife  to  say  anything  for  a  moment,  and 
Lottie  went  on  pensively, — 

*  I  suppose  she  will  marry  Mr.  Robinson  by- 
I  and-by.  I  am  sorry  for  that — rather  sorry — 
because  I  wanted  to  marry  him  myself  if  I  could 
not  find  a  Rajah  to  suit  me.  He  is  so  hand- 
some, and  he  can  whistle  to  the  piano  beautifully. 
Do  you  mean  to  marry  as  soon  as  you  come  out, 
or  wait  for  a  while,  and  refuse  a  good  many 
offers  ? ' 

'  I  am  sure  I  don't  know,'  said  Bryda,  with 
a  yawn ;  for  she  had  never  thought  about  that 
question,  and  it  did  not  interest  her. 

'  I  mean  to  wear  all  white  at  my  first  ball ; 
white,  with  water-lilies,  and  ornaments  of  filigree 
silver.  Won't  that  be  sweetly  pretty?'  said 
Lottie. 

The  mention  of  filigree  silver  reminded  Bryda 
of  the  little  present  she  had  brought ;  so  she  drew 
it  oat 

'  Oh,  thanks !  How  pretty !  How  kind  of  you 
to  have  thought  of  me ! '  said  Lottie,  carelessly, 
hardly  looking  at  the  ornament.  Then,  raisuig 
ber  voice,  she  called, '  Ayah !  Ayah ! ' 

Her  ayah  came  in. 

'Take  this  and  sew  it  on  black  velvet  as 
quickly  as  possible ;  and  do  not  take  two  hours 
about  it,  as  you  generally  do — do  you  hear  ? ' 

Bryda's  eyes  opened  very  wide;  but  the  ayah 
showed  her  white  teeth  in  a  smile,  just  as  if  her 
little  mistress  had  spoken  kindly,  and  went  off 
to  obey  Lottie's  commands. 

Bryda  was  just  thinking,  deep  down  in  her 
own  heart,  that  Lottie  Sykes  was  such  a  very 
disagreeable,  and,  as  Bryda  thought,  such  a 
'queer'  girl  altogether,  that  even  Uncle  Jack 
would  not  be  able  to  '  say  something  good  of 
her,'  when  she  heard  the  wheels  of  a  carriage 
grate  gently  over  the  sand  outside. 

'  Oh,  here  come  some  others ! '  said  Lottie, 
starting  from  her  comfortable  chair.  '  You  are 
a  dear  girl,'  she  said,  bending  over  to  kiss 
Bryda ;  '  I  liked  you  the  first  moment  I  saw 
you.  We  will  be  great  friends '  (*  No  we  won't,' 
said  Bryda  to  herself).  '  You  must  come  and 
see  me  when  there  is  no  party,  so  that  tve  can 


have  a  long  talk,  and  I  will  show  you  my 
things,  and  tell  you  all  my  secrets.  Will  you 
tell  me  yours,  too?' 

'  I  haven't  any,'  began  Bryda.  But  a  party  of 
children  came  in,  and  Lottie  went  off,  with  a 
grown-up  manner,  to  say  to  each, — 

'  How  do  you  do  ?  I  am  so  glad  you  were 
able  to  come.' 

Soon  all  the  children  at  the  station  had  as- 
sembled. They  were  all  pale,  like  Lottie  Sykes, 
and  all  seemed  rather  spoiled,  or  at  all  events 
rather  pettish,  and  at  first  there  was  some  diffi- 
culty in  pleasing  every  one.  However,  when 
they  had  had  some  dinner  they  grew  more 
cheerful,  and  played — ^though  in  rather  a  list- 
less fashion — some  games  of  a  quiet  sort. 
Lottie  at  first  declared  that  she  hated  games, 
but  at  last  condescended  to  play,  '  to  amuse  the 
little  ones.'  So  she  was  a  Ranee,  and  the  other 
children  laid  presents  at  her  feet.  Then  they 
held  a  court  and  tried  several  prisoners,  whom 
the  Ranee  ordered  to  be  instantly  executed,  with 
a  wet  towel  for  a  hatchet. 

There  was  nothing  very  wonderful  in  the 
amusements  of  that  afternoon ;  but  it  was  the 
last  time,  the  very  last  time,  that  all  those  children 
would  meet  and  play  as  only  happy  English 
children  can  play,  and  they  remembered  that 
day  for  a  very  long  time. 

The  game  had  become  quite  a  healthy  English 
romp,  when  Lottie  suddenly  remembered  the 
picnic  tea  they  were  to  have,  and  carried  off 
Bryda  to  Mrs.  Sykes*8  room  to  ask  her  if  they 
might  still  go. 

'  Manama,  Mamma,  can  we  go  for  our  pic- 
nic to-day,  after  all?'  cried  Lottie,  draggmg 
Bryda  with  her  into  the  drawing-room,  where 
her  mother  lay  on  a  sofa  under  the  punkah,  a 
book  in  her  hand,  a  scent-bottle  by  her  side. 

'  My  dear  child,  do  have  some  respect  for  my 
nerves,'  replied  Mrs.  Sykes.  '  Go  for  a  dozen 
picnics  if  you  like,  only  do  not  worry  me.' 

*  But,  Mamma,  Papa  says * 

'Run  away,  do,  Lottie.  My  nerves  have 
suffered  quite  enough  from  the  news  your  father 
brought.  Bryda,  I  hope  you  do  not  tease  your 
mother  so,  at  least  not  till  after  sunset ! ' 

So  the  whole  party  of  children  and  ayahs, 
and  servants  with  tea-things,  went  off  in  carriages 
and  bullock-carts  to  an  old,  mined  palace. 

{To  he  eontinu/ed,) 
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Lottie's  Ajfth  came  in. 
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A  teaspoonful  to  a  Breakfast  Cu^,  costing  leas  ihan  a  Halfpenny. 
CoooATnrjk  poesesses  remarkable  snstaininff  properties,  and  is  especially  adapwa  for  early  BBBAXf  ASS. 
gold  toy  Ob»mi»tt  and  Orocem,  In  alr^ttyh*  Uiuh  »t  !•.  gd^  3»«,  S#«  gd.,  A^. 

MAGIC-LANTERN   ENTERTAINMENT. 

F.  DAETON  &  Co.  are  prepared  to  send  competOBt  people  tQ  cihflyit  the  Magic  Lantern,  with  Fifty 

Eatertaining  Slides,  fiom  21s,  and  npwards,  or 

DISSOLVING-VIEW  ENTERTAINMENTS  from  £1  11«,  6d.,  or  with  Lime  Light,  £2  2s. 

London:  F.  DAETON  &  Co.,  72  St.  John  Stbbet,  West  SmrHFiFJiD. 

i^icrxnE^ES  TO  ooijOtri&i    i^ioo^tts^bs  to  coxjOttkii 

PYM'S  OUTLINES  FOR  THE  UHLE  ONES  TO  COLOUR. 

The  Ontlioes  are  cflirefully  printed  in  sepia,  on  a  spedaUy  m^e  papat  foe  tha  pprpow. 

4^  paper  covers,  i^. ;  extra  doth  boards,  a/« 


LONDON:  WELLS  GARDNER,  DARTON,  &  CO.,  2  PATERNOSTER  BUILDlNaS,  E.a 

The  'SUNDAY'  PRIZES  for  1885. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE  to  the  Readers  of  >Sunday.' 

THE  Editor  has  decided  to  award,  instead  of  the  ueaal  Monthljr,  a  Series  of  ANNyAL 
PRIZES,  ad  follows  :— 

FIE9T  FStIZE ...    ...  ...    46    0    6     |     BSCONB  I*fiI2E  *..    ...  :..    «3   0    O 

THIBP   PHIXE ....  M.    £2    0    0 

TSBSa  £ftIZiia  of  1Q«.  «ach.  .     .  I  SIX  PBIZfifl  of  Gs.  0aeh. 

For  the  TWELVE  3E3T  WBITTILN  PAPERS  and  COLOURED  PICTURES  of  •  HAPPY  SUNDAY  AFTERNOONS ' 

appearing  in  the  forthccmiing  Volume  of  S  VNDA  7t 

Competitors  may  lend  in  ibeir  Papers  and  Pidfcprea  maftCbly,  or  the  entixe  nomber  At  the  end  ci  the  year  \  bat  all 
Competitions  mast  be  in  the  Editor's  hands  on  or  before  December  20tb,  1885.  7^e  Numbers  and  Coloured  Subjects 
viU  become  the  property  of  the  Editor,  to  be  afterwards  sent  to  the  Children  in  the  various  Hospitals. 

Full  Nakib  and  AnnBisssa  mmi  aceompany  each  Paper*  with  the  Competitor's  age  ^  which  must  be  under  15  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Competition— and  the  signature  of  Parent,  Clergyman,  or  Teacher,  to  the  effect  that  it  is  the 
tuialded  work  of  the  Boy  or  Girl  sending  it. 

Bj  this  anaogement  the  Edxtob  and  his  Yoitiyo  FRXBima  will  be  brought  intoelDser  and  more  continuous  intimaojKi  and 
the  results  of  the  year's  work  looked  forward  to  by  them  and  him  with  far  greater  interest ;  and  while  the  handsome  and 
^uffleroas  Frizes,  either  in  mon^  or  books,  will  stimulate  many  who,  after  one  failure,  ha?e  hitherto  ceased  to  try  for 
the  Monthly  Prize,  the  Editor  trusts  that  in  this,  as  in  all  other  rvspeote,  his  endearours  to  make  SUNDAY  the 
^st  of  all  books  for  Young  Peoplci  will  be  acknowledged  by  an  ever  widening  circle  of  Readers. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  Edxtob  offers  a  number  of  PRIZES  for  Colouring  the  OUTLIME  TEXTS 
sprsaring  in  the  forthooming  Volume  of  SUNDAY,  to  be  competed  for  by  our  little  Readers  who  are  UNDER 
TEN  YEARa 

These  latter  Prixes  will  be  awarded  every  other  Month. 

KOTIOII   TO   'SUKPAT^  BBAOmS. 

Headers  of  *  SUNDAY,'  who  would  be  willing  to  send  it  when  read  to  Foreign  Ifissions,  where  R  would  be  much 
■pprcciated,  axe  reqneated  to  apply  to  ICss  OORE  CURRIB,  Bewsey  House,  Bournemouth,  who  will  gladly  give  any 
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E.  JAMES  Sc  SONS.  Soli  lilen.  PltmOPTB 


Possessing  all  the  Properties  of  the  Finest  Arrowroot, 

BROWN  fiPOLSON'S  CORN  FLODB 

IS  A  E01TSEH0LD  BEQUISITE  OF  CONSTANT  VTILITT, 

For  the  Nursery,  the  Family  Table,  and  the  Sick-Room. 

NoTB.— Piucbwets  ihould  iiwiat  on  being  snppLed  with  BROWN  t  POLSOK'S  Corn  Flour.    Inferior  kind'- 
a«sertiiig  fictitious  claims,  are  being  ofierad  for  tbe  sake  at  extra  profit. 
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I  CAUt  ^'^   PARTS. 
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VBW  ULASOm  TMAS  SAVS  WOIT  AB»XVB». 

)rril«  /or  SAUFLES  aiid  coiUnul  aith  oiiy  el/un. 

ELLIS  DA  VIES  &  Co., 
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lu  all  oases  ot  Weak  Dtgestion,  and  for  Infants,  it  is  invaluable.  ^E*  rf  ^  (^  J^ 

This  valuable  Food  contains  as  rouch  nutriment  as  meat.     It  is  lined  estenBivul;  at  Smcdleye  n 
knovu  llydropathio  Establishment,  Matlock  Bank,  Derbjahire,  and  at  other  leading  EstabiuJiaieDt) 
/»  Titu,  U  pfr  lb. 

W.  SYMINGTON  &  Co.,  Bowden  Steam  Mills,  Market  Harboroog 

■xport  Apent— J.T.  BXO&VOir,  X.oiid«n.  ISold  by  all  Grocers.) 
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For  Strength,  Flavour,  and  Aroma, 
stand  unequalled. 
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A    PECK   OP   TEOTTBLEa. 

(CoBftiW(W/ri»n  fogi  103.) 
IBAPTEB    VII. A    PIONIO. 

was  gron-iDg  cooler  now,  and 
the   drive  was  very  pleasant. 
They  ^Te^t  past  temples  and 
houses,  down  by  the  river-side, 
where    dyers    were    spreading 
out  cloths  of  brilliant  eglours, 
green    and    ornnge,   blue   and 
yellow,  to  dry.     Women,  car- 
rying  water-vessels    on  their 
heads,  each  with  a  fnnny  little 
hrown  baby,  with  a  red  cap  on  its  head,  astride 
on  her  hip,  went  along,  and  looked  up  with 
beautiful  dark   eyes   at   the   English    children. 
Tbey  passed  Sepoys,  too — native  soldiers,  in 
their  gay  uniforms,  and  the  turhaDs  or  long 
scarves  wound  round  and  round  a  small  cap  so 
as  to  protect  their  heads  and  avoid  the  death 
by  sunstroke,  certnin  to  any  one  who  left  the 
head  and  neck  bare. 

The  merry  party  eoon  came  to  the  place 
which  bad  been  chosen  for  their  picnic.  It  was 
a  splendid  ruin — messes  of  white  marble  lay 
strewn  about  in  all  directions.  Here  and  there 
a  pillar  still  stood,  bearing  the  remains  of  delicate 
tracery  that  adorned  the  palace  in  the  days  of 
the  Moguls — the  Mussulman  rulers  of  India, 
who  passed  away  like  the  Pbaraoim  of  Egypt, 
leaving  traces  of  their  glory  behind  them. 

'  If  there  he  a  paradise  on  earth,  it  is  this,  it 
is  this,  it  is  this!'  wrote  the  King  of  Delhi  on 
Ihe  walla  of  his  beautiful  house,  where  now  the 
owl  and  the  jackal  have  possession,  as  tliey  have 
of  so  many  royal  dwellings  in  many  lands.  We 
think  our  churches  vei'y  beautifully  decorated  if 
they  have  some  carved  pillars  of  stone  or  marble, 
or  perhaps  a  screen  of  o)>en-work ;  but  in  India 
immense  palaces  ore  to  be  seen,  many  of  them  in 
mins,  full  of  white  marble  so  finely  and  exqui- 
sitely carved  aa  to  look  like  delicate  lace. 

But  firyda,  the  ringleader  of  that  aftemoou'a 
fun,  was  not  troubled  by  any  thoughts  of 
grandeur  suggested  by  the  ruins. 

'  Oh,  what  a  splendid  place  for  hide-and- 
seek  !'    she    cried,    clapping    her    hands   with 
delight;  and  the  other  children  readily  took  up 
the  idea. 
They  were  soon  deep  in  their  game.     Bryda 


ran  off  to  hide,  and  was  going  to  run  down  the 
mined  steps  that  led  to  the  dungeons  under- 
ground, where  the  walls  had  often  echoed  to 
cries  and  groans — sounds  very  different  from 
the  laughing  voices  that  rang  there  now, — when 
she  almost  fell  over  a  man,  who  was  lying  in 
the  sunshine. 

He  was  wrapped  in  a  sbawl  and  lay  in  a 
warm  place — indeed,  no  place  there  could  be 
called  cold — but  the  poor  creature's  teeth  were 
chattering,  and  he  shivered  from  head  to  foot. 
Bryda  saw  that  it  was  the  same  servant  who 
had  got  into  disgrace  for  forgetting  Captain 
Sykes'  music  She  had  been  sorry  for  him  then, 
and  she  was  much  more  sorry  now.  Hastily  she 
ran  back,  calling  to  Lotde. 

'  What  is  the  matter  ?  Don't  yon  want  to 
hide?'  the  latter  asked,  impatiently. 

But  Bryda  took  her  hand  and  hurried  her  to 
the  sick  man. 

'What  is  the  matter,  Wazir?'  said  Lottie. 
'  Oh,  I  see ;  it  is  an  ague  fit ;  you  have  fever, 
have  yon,  Wazir  V 

The  sick  man  mnminred  a  faint  answer. 

'  Well,  take  one  of  the  hullock-carts  and  go 
home  before  the  hot  fit  comes  on,'  said  Lottie. 
'  Do  go  and  hide  now.  Bryda,  it  is  getting  late.' 

Lottie  turned  away  as  she  spoke,  feeling  that 
she  had  done  quite  enough  for  the  sick  man. 

But  Bryda  said  she  would  rather  g^ve  liet 
turn  to  some  one  else.  She  ran  to  the  place 
where  tea  was  laid,  snatched  up  some  wrnpe, 
and  ran  back  to  cover  the  poor  man  up.  Then 
she  went  to  find  some  of  the  other  servants,  and 
bro<ight  them  to  the  place  where  he  lay. 

His  eyea  thanked  her ;  he  could  not  speak 
much,  for  the  ague  had  come  on  with  violence ; 
but  Bryda  felt  happy  when  she  joined  her  friends 
again,  though  Lottie  looked  rather  scornful. 

'  What  an  odd  girl  you  are ! '  said  she. 
'  Fancy  taking  all  that  trouble  for  a  servant '. 
and  a  native,  too !  * 

'  Well,  it  mnst  be  just  as  bad  for  a  servant 
and  a  native  to  be  ill  as  for  you  or  me.'  said 
Bryda. 

'Kot  nearly  as  bad!'  answered  Lottie, 
promptly.  '  Of  course,  they  do  not  suffer  nearly 
OS  much  as  we  should,  if  we  had  fever.' 

Bryda  did  not  quite  see  why,  but  as  Lottie 
said  '  Of  course,'  she  supposed  it  mnst  be  so. 

The  children  sat  donn  to  ten,  which  \ct» 
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spread  upon  a  great  block  of  white  marble,  still 
hot  witb  the  eun  tbat  had  shone  upon  it  hours 
before. 

'  There  go  the  Sepoys  to  parade,*  said  one,  as 
a  number  of  the  men  passed  at  some  little 
distance.  These  were  horsemen,  with  long 
lances  shining  in  the  sun. 

'  How  dreadful  it  would  be  if  they  rebelled ! ' 
said  another. 

'They  would  not  dare!'  said  a  little  boy. 
*We  would  not  let  them!* 

'  Freddie  would  be  dreadfully  Tightened,*  said 
aoothor  little  fellow,  nestling  close  to  his  older 
sister  for  protection. 

'I  think  we  should  all  be  frightened,'  said 
firyda ;  '  I  know  I  should.' 

'  Girls  are  always  cowards,  of  course,'  said  an 
older  boy  with  dignity,  and  the  others  laughed. 

At  that  moment, 'Bang!  bang!  bang!'  three 
guns  went  off  one  after  the  other.  There  was 
silence  for  a  few  moments ;  then,  came  a  sound 
SB  if  a  number  of  guns  had  been  fired  very 
qnickly  one  after  the  other.  Then,  a  confused 
noise  of  shouting. 

Then,  in  a  moment,  a  bright  flame  flashed  up 
into  the  sky,  and  was  followed  by  a  thick  cloud 
of  smoke  that  drifted  slowly  through  the  clear 
air  towards  the  ruined  palace  and  the  frightened 
children,  who  crowded  dose  together,  their  faces 
pale  as  death,  theur  eyes  wide  open. 
No  one  felt  very  brave  now. 
In  the  silence,  they  could  hear  their  hearts 
beating.  But  then  they  heard  another  sound — 
the  hoofs  of  a  galloping  horse.  Nearer  came  the 
sound ;  straight  into  the  courtyard,  among  the 
pahns,  and  the  pillars  of  the  old  ruin,  dashed  the 
horseman,  not  caring  for  the  masses  of  marble 
and  wild,  creeping  plants  that  blocked  the 
^onnd,  but  spurring  his  foaming  horse  on  over 
them. 

'  Up !  up ! '  he  cried.  '  Into  the  carriages  as 
fast  as  you  can !  Never  mind  tea-things  or  any- 
thing dse — only  come !' 

And  as  quickly  as  possible  the  carriages 
were  brought  ou^  the  children  were  packed 
into  the  lightest  and  quickest  of  them,  while  the 
servants,  who,  being  natives,  would  not  be  in 
much  danger,  were  left  to  follow  in  the  bullock- 
carts. 

Then  Captain  Sykes,  for  it  was  he  who  had 
ridden  so  hastily,  led  the  procession,  as  fast  as 


it  could  travel  over  the  rough  road,  to  Colonel 
Danvers*  house,  where  all  the  English  people 
were  collecring  as  fast  as  they  could,  hoping  to 
find  some  safety  in  numbers.  For  the  Sepoys, 
encouraged  by  the  news  of  what  had  happened 
at  Meerut,  had  indeed  mutinied,  in  spite  of  the 
efforts  of  their  oflicers, — more  than  one  of  whom, 
sad  to  say,  had  lost  his  life  in  trying  to  restore 
order  and  recall  the  men  to  their  duty. 

{To  he  conlinnud.) 


THE   OLOUDLET. 


A  CLOUDLET  rose  from  the  sea,  one  mom. 
And  it  sailed  like  a  wind-born  flower 
Through  the  bright  blue  sky,  o'er  the  parched 
dry  land. 
Ere  it  knew  all  its  wondrous  power. 
But  as  it  sped  on  in  its  gay  career. 
And  rejoiced  in  its  happy  birth. 
It  saw  how  man  was  overcome  with  care. 
And  slaved  and  toiled  on  the  earth. 

*  Say!  how  can  I  help  those  workers  there  ?* 

And  the  sim  glared  up  in  the  sky. 
While  the  toilers  fainted  with  the  heat, 

Aiud  ihe  thii*8ty  land  grew  dry. 
'  I  will  help,'  said  the  cloud,  and  raised  its  head, 

And  o'er  earth  spread  its  shadowy  wings ; 
Ajid  the  soft  rain  fell  and  bedewed  the  land, 

And  freshened  all  living  things. 

Then  the  toilers  rose  like  giants  refreshed. 

And  the  earth  was  no  longer  dry ; 
And  the  cloud,  tbat  was  now  dissolved  in  rain. 

Shone,  a  rainbow,  in  the  sky ! 
A  brilliant  type  of  that  purest  love 

Which  in  sacrifice  is  given. 
That  can  ne'er  be  buried  nor  lost  in  earth, 

But  shall  reap  reward  in  Heaven. 

CUAULGS  J.  RowE.    ■ 


BITX  SVEBYWHEBE. 

THE  weakness  of  infant  limbs,  not  its  will, 
is  its  innocence.  Myself  have  seen  and 
known  a  baby  envious ;  it  could  not  speak,  yet 
it  turned  pale  and  looked  bitterly  on  its  foster- 
brother.    Who  knows  not  this?' 

St.  Auoustikk. 
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INDUSTRY. 


GIRLS  and  boys  will  not,  on  the  whole,  prove 
more  industrious  than  the  ants,  who,  as  far 
as  we  know,  have  no  school  advantages  or  home 
care  ;  yet  who  are  diggers,  porters,  storekeepers, 
and  general  helpers  from  their  cradles,  and  the 
cleanest  people  in  the  world.    Don't  forget,  either 


those,  or  that  spider  who  taught  a  captive  and 
despairing  king  one  of  the  best  lessons  of  daunt- 
less energy  and  perseverance  ever  set  before 
man.  Don't  forget  that  the  Bible  itself  says, 
to  certain  people,  *  Go  to  the  ant — consider  her 
wavs  and  be  wise.' 


HAPPY    SUNDAY   AFTERNOONS.— No.  IV. 

WHAT  DOES  THE  BIBLE  SAY  ABOUT  THE  GRASSHOPPER? 

See  Cover  of  Monthly  Part. 


FAITH. 

I  DON'T  know  my  way,  but  I  do  know  my 
Leader.  The  ni^t  is  very  dark,  but  ffh 
knows  the  path.  The  journey  is  long,  but  He 
will  carry  me  when  I  am  weary.  Nothing 
matters, — the  darkness,  the  difficulties  of  the 
path,  the  length  of  the  way ;  Tm  going.  Homey 
and  He  is  taking  me  there. 


LET    aOD   CHOOSE. 

DON'T  try  to  choose  your  work  for  Christ : 
ask  Him  to  show  it  vou.  It  is  more  likdy 
to  begin  at  smoothing  some  hard  bed  than  at 
preaching ;  more  Ukely  to  mean  carrying  a  heav)- 
basket  for  an  old  countrv-woman  at  home  than 
going  out  to  reap  a  harvest  for  Christ  among 
the  black  people. 
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IiAUBA'B  WISH. 

^HE  bicakfast-bell  haH  ning,  Misa 
Laura.'  »aid  Jane,  as  nhe  came 
7)    info  the  tittle  ^rl's  bedroom. 

'Oh,  dear!' said  Lanra,asBhe 
b  turned  away  from  the  looking- 
)      glaHs,  'Burety  it  can't  be  eight 

yet?' 

However,  she  ran  downstairs,  and 

stood  a  niiuute  looking  after  her. 

iIiBs  Laura  is  always  looking  in  the 

now,'  she  said  to  henelf,  as  she 

threw  open  the  bedroom  window.     '  I  wonder 

what  baa  come  to  her ;  she  usen't  to  he  conceited.' 

No,  Jane  was  right  there.     Laura  had  faults, 

but  she  was  not  conceited,  and  she  cared  very 

little  as  to  whether  she  was  pretty  or  not ;  but 

ahe  did  care  very  much  to  be  like  her  mother — 

that  mother  whose  resting-place  was  now  in  the 

quiet  churchyard,  and  it  was  to  find  out  whetlicr 

she  were  growing  like  Iter  tliat  Laura  so  studied 

her  own  face  in  the  glaas. 

Poor  child  !  She  had  lost  that  dear  mother 
only  a  few  months — the  luotlicr  who  had  been 
friend  and  pkyfellow  and  counsellor,  almost 
everything  to  the  somewhat  lonely  cliild.  She 
had  ft  father  it  is  true,  but  he  was  a  Judge  in 
far-away  Jamaica;  and  though  he  often  sent  pre- 
senta  to  his  child,  and  even  wrote  amusing  letters 
to  ber,  yet  he  was  not  part  of  her  life  aa  her 
mother  had  been. 

'  I  wish  there  was  some  one  who  could  tell  me 
if  I  am  like  what  Mother  was  at  my  age,'  she 
tbonght  to  herself,  as  she  languidly  went  tluongh 
the  morning  lessons  with  Mrs.  Hawkins,  the 
grave  elderly  governess  whom  her  uncle  hod 
chosen  to  be  ivith  the  little  girl  until  ber  father's 
retnm  in  the  following  year. 

Lanra's  mother  had  lived  in  Hemmersleigh 
only  for  the  last  few  years,  so  that  there  was  no 
one  there  wlio  would  have  known  ber  aa  a  child ; 
and  Laura  was  aorrowfnlly  thinking  of  this, 
when — Stop,  yes  I  there  was  the  doctor's  wife, 
Mrs.  Owen ;  she  and  Mother  had  been  friends 
since  they  were  quite  little — she  had  persuaded 
Mrs.  Renton,  on  her  arrival  from  India,  to  come 
and  settle  in  Hemmersleigh. 

'  Mrs.  Owen  could  tell  me  about  Mother ! ' 
hcuglit  Laura.  '  I  will  go  and  ask  her  as  soon 
as  lessons  are  done.' 


Twelve  o'clock  struck  At  last,  and  Laura  was 
free.  She  ran  upstairs  for  her  hat  and  cont — for 
though  spring  was  here,  the  wind  was  keen — 
and  presently  bounded  joyfully  down  the  road. 

But  soon  her  steps  slackened ;  ehe  was  paesing 
the  churchyard,  and  must  go  in  and  see  'her' 
grave. 

Alice  loved  to  keep  her  mother's  grave  decked 
with  dowers,  and  she  spent  nearly  oil  her  pocket- 
money  at  the  flower-shop  for  this  purpose.  It 
is  right  to  keep  God's  ganlcn  in  good  order, 
and  it  speaks  badly  for  a  parish  when  the  grave 
gardens  are  less  well  kept  than  the  house  gar- 
dene;  but  yet  I  think  there  was  a  little  pride 
in  Laura'a  endeavour  always  to  have  pretty 
plants  on  '  her '  grave,  and  to-day  she  isat  a 
rather  disdainful  glance  at  the  adjoining  grave, 
where  a  posy  of  buttercups  and  daiaiea  was  the 
only  ornament. 

'  It  looks  very  different  to  mg  grave,'  thought 
Laura,  as  she  again  turned  to  look  at  it. 

Beside  the  growing  flowen  stood  a  gloss 
shade,  enclosing  a  wreath  with  '  forget 'me-nols' 
in  yellow  and  black  everlastings.  This  ornament 
had  cost  no  less  than  five  shillings  of  Laura's 
money,  but  Jane  had  said  it  was  '  moat  genteel' 
and  even  now  Alice  Jones,  a  pale  starved-look- 
ing  child  of  about  Laura's  age,  was  gaeing  at  it 
with  great  admiration. 

Poor  Alice !  she  had  lost  her  father,  too,  a  few 
weeks  ago,  and  the  family  sadly  missed  thst 
kind-hearted  breadwinner. 

If  Laura  had  not  been  so  absorbed  she  might 
have  noticed  Alice's  hungry  look ;  bnt  ahe  wu  in 
a  hurry  to  goto  Mro.  Owen,  so  she  only  nodded 
to  the  child  and  said, '  The  grave  looks  pretty 
but  it  will  be  pretder  sdO  on  Easter  Day.  I  im 
going  to  get  some  white  lilies — hot-honae  lilies 
— the  others  won't  be  out — and  I  attall  raalfe 
Bucb  a  beautiful  cross  r  And  Laura  ran  off,  whilst 
Alioe  sighed  and  went  slowly  home  to  help  ho' 
mother  with  the  fretful  baby,  who,  poor  child, 
like  Alice  herself,  needed  the  nourishing  food  that 
was  now  so  difficult  to  get. 

(ConeUided  in  our  nezl. ) 


THE  flowers  of  happiness  bloom  in  full 
perfection  only  in  Heaven,  but  ita  roots 
reach  down  to  earth,  in  the  hearta  of  tliose  wbe 
love  their  Lord  and  live  to  please  Him. 
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Ill 


JOE'S   TBIAL. 

OH,  snch  a  jolly  game !  Fair  jumps,  one 
after  the  other;  tnm  and  turn  about. 
No  half-a-8core  other  fellows  to  pounce  down  on 
your  back,  Joe, — some  knuckling,  some  grab- 
bing your  flesh,  some  yelling  out  **  Keep  in  yer 
top'ney ! "  and  kicking  you  in  the  head  with  a 
bobnaiJed  boot  after  all.  Only  we  two,  old 
chap! — the  joUiest  game  of  jump-back  I  ever 
had :  what  do  you  think  ?" ' 

*  Right,  old  feUow — down  you  go  I    I  shall 
have  to  slip  away  presently.* 
'What's  that  for?' 

'Oh!  this  is  too  slow:  Tve  got  this  little 
bottle  to  take  to  old  Mrs.  Davis;  it's  her 
''  drops,"  and  the  doctor  said, "  Make  haste,  Joe, 
whatever  you  do.  If  that  bottle  was  delayed 
half-an-hour,  I  wouldn't  be  answerable  for  the 
conaequences." ' 
Bo^  boys  were  subdued  in  a  moment. 
'  You  haven't  been  more  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  yet,  Joe — ^let's  hurry,'  said  Charley  Jarvis, 
^bo  was  an  errand-boy  at  a  bookseller's. 

But  Joe's  face  had  grown  pale ;  he  was  feel- 
ing all  round  in  his  pockets,  in  a  hurried, 
frightened  way.     '  Ohartey,'  said  he  at  length, 
Tte  lost  the  bottler 
*Noy  said  Charley. 

*I  have  though  I  a  little  bottle  it  was — not 
much  longer  than  my  finger,  wrapped  in  white, 
and  tied  with  a  pink  string.  Oh,  lad,  help  me 
to  find  it:' 

Both  boys  walked  slowly  backward,  one  on 
either  side  Of  the  nnrrow  path  through  the  field 
by  which  they  had  come  back^  slowly,  anxiously; 
frightened,  as  they  thought  of  what  the  possible 
ooHdequence  of  even  this  delay  might  be. 
They  couldn't  find  it. 

*  Joe,*  said  Charley,  *  I'm  sorry  for  you,  and 
know  you  won't  like  to  do  it ;  but  I  advise  you 
to  run  to  the  doctor  without  losing  another 
minute,  tell  him  tlie  truth,  and  get  another 
bottle.  1*11  do  all  the  searching  here  while  you 
arc  away.' 

Yes;  this  was  the  best  way,  Joe  agreed;  it 
^as  better  to  confess  his  fault,  even  at  the  sacri- 
fice of  his  master's  esteem. 

So  oflF  Joe  went.  Surely,  boy's  feet  never 
made  better  running  down  the  High  Street  in 
Bhortcr  time  than  Joe's  that  day  ! 


A  horse  stood  at  the  doctor's  door  as  Joe  came 
up ;  and  the  rider,  who  had  just  got  ofif,  thrust 
the  bridle  into  Joe's  hands,  saying  hurriedly, 
'  Here,  catch  hold,  boy !  It's  a  matter  of  life  or 
death ! '  and  rushed  into  the  doctor's  surgery. 

A  moment  after  there  was  an  eager  tapping 
at  the  surgery  window,  and,  looking  up,  Joe 
saw  his  master's  face,  pale  and  startled  looking, 
above  the  blind ;  at  the  same  moment  the  door 
opened,  and  the  doctor's  man  came  out  to  hold 
the  horse,  telling  Joe  he  was  wanted  inside. 

For  a  few  moments  no  notice  was  taken  of 
Joe.  The  horseman  was  old  Mrs.  Davis's  son. 
The  doctor  spoke  to  him  in  a  low  and  earnest 
tone,  and  presently  gave  him  a  second  bottle, 
with  which  he  hurried  out,  and  a  moment  after 
his  horse  went  gaUoping  up  the  street  at  the  top 
of  his  speed. 

Then  the  doctor's  horse  appeared  outside  the 
window,  and  the  doctor,  putting  on  his  coat  and 
reaching  for  his  hat,  turned  to  Joe  at  last  and 
said : '  Your  wicked  carelessness  and  disobedience 
to  my  expressed  wishes  have  most  likely  cost  that 
good  old  lady  her  life.  The  full  punishment 
due  to  such  conduct  must  come  from  higher 
hands  than  mine,  but  I  will  not  have  a  lad  in 
my  service  whom  I  cannot  trust,  and  therefore 
I  shall  not  require  you  after  this  week.  I  am 
very  sorry,  for  I  tnisted  you,  and  felt  you  were 
worthy  of  my  confidence.' 

Oh,  poor  Joe  I  Was  he  for  so  harmless  an 
ofifence,'  you  say,  *  to  lose  his  situation?' 

Well,  he  didn't ;  but  it  was  not  a  hannless 
offence.  The  game  was  harmless,  but,  as  you 
see,  it  nearly  cost  a  life  and  the  prospects  of  a 
lad  just  entering  upon  life. 

Mrs.  Davia  didn't  die,  and  the  next  day  poor 
repentant  Joe  made  so  full  a  confession  to  the 
doctor,  and  showed  him  so  plainly  that  it  was 
oTilt/  that  otherwise  so  jolly  game  of  jump-back 
that  had  caused  all  the  mischief,  that  he  was 
taken  back  to  favour,  and,  in  time,  to  full  confi- 
dence, and  his  master  never  again  found  occasion 
to  complain. 

*  Always  be  sure  your  work  is  done,  Joe,'  he 
would  say,  '  and  then  a  game  is  worth  playing ; 
but  never  try  to  make  work  and  play  go  together. 
Work  that  is  played  with  is  not  worth  doing, 
and  play  that  is  burdened  with  the  memory  of 
unperformed  duties  is  very  poor  play  indeed.' 

Gborqe  H. 
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£  'WBB  not  a  bad  fellow  alto- 
gether, that  tenicr  doggie  of 
Horace's,  though  he  wae 
alwaya  getting  himaelf  and 
his  master  into  trouble. 

I  am  ftfmd  he  had  a  tur- 
bulent,   unruly    epuit,    that 
couldn't  hear  to  let   things 
alone.     This  morning  he  has 
hittea  the  cat's  ear  and  her 
tail,  beeidea  drinking  all  her 
milk ;    he  has   worried  and 
annoyed  peaceable  mother-hene  and  ducks,  and 
sent  their  famihes  scattering  in  all  directions ; 
he  hoe  been  among  the  horeea,  snapping  and 
growling  at  their  heels  and  teasing  them  until 
Jim,  the  atable-boy,  threw  a  horse's  collar  at  him 
at  last  and  sent  him  yelping  out. 

Then  Horace  took  him  iu  hand.  Horace 
thonght  be  was  quite  capable  of  managing  an 
immly  little  doggie,  but  instead  of  that  you  will 
•ee  that  the  doggie  had  things  pretty  much  hie 
own  way. 

Horace  is  quite  out  of  breath.  He  has  been 
raced  from  the  other  side  of  the  field.  He  has 
lost  his  marbles,  his  knife,  and  his  top — aU 
nttled  out  of  bis  pocket  by  this  dreadful 
doggie ;  his  hat  is  gone,  too,  and  the  eldest  of 
the  three  geese  left  behind  has  just  I'emotked 
to  his  wife  that  in  the  whole  course  of  his  ex- 
perience he  has  never  met  with  such  outrageous 
behaviour. 

See,  the  terrier's  miscbierouB  eyes  sparkle  as 
be  nears  the  poor  terrified  victim  of  his  idle 
moments!     They  clatter  over  the  bridge,  all 


three ;  gooeey  ready  to  faint,  Horace  quite  ez- 
hansted,  the  terrier  btigbt  as  a  button,  and 
eqnal  to  a  ten-mOe  journey  at  the  same  rate. 

But,  oh,  dear !  before  the  end  of  the  bridge 
was  reached  the  goose  Hew  off  and  across  the 
ditch  backward,  with  a  last  effort  to  escape  her 
tormentor;  and  the  dog,  making  a  spring  to 
follow  her,  tugged  so  hard  at  tlie  cord  by 
which  he  was  held  that,  without  causing  him  to 
let  go,  it  made  Horace  stumble  and  fall,  and 
Mr.  Snap  to  plunge  bead -over-heels  into  the 
mad  below. 

It  was  quite  a  mod  bath !  You  should  have 
eeen  him  when  Horace  dragged  him  out — \ai 
smooth  glossy  coat  all  coveted  with  black  mud, 
and  the  green  surface  of  the  ditch  clinging  to 
him  all  over. 

Never  was  doggie  in  such  a  pickle !  He 
couldn't  clean  himself!  He  hated  water,  sad 
he  rolled  himself  vigorously  in  the  grass ;  but 
the  filthy  mud  stuck  to  him  and  hardened  on 
his  coat  like  a  crust.  Ho  couldn't  lick  himself — 
faugh !  It  turned  him  sick  whenever  he  tried 
to  do  so. 

In  the  end,  Thomas  the  groom  dragged  out 
a  tub  of  water  into  the  centre  of  the  stable-yard, 
caught  the  shrinking  terrier  by  the  neck,  nad 
colling  him  by  a,  bad  name,  soused  bim  into  the 
tub,  and  for  the  next  quarter  of  an  hour  k 
washed  him  as  though  he  bad  been  a  horse- 
saying,  '  Kow  then,  atu[ad !  Woa ! '  and  '  Cook 
over '. '  and  making  audi  a  terrible  hissing  noise 
between  whiles  as  made  the  miserable  terrier 
think  a.  bimdred  geese  were  mocking  at  hii 
troubles.  Geoboe  B. 


GOOD  : 

A  LITTLE,  low,  white-curtained  cot. 
On  which  the  sunset  low 
In  radiance  streamed,  and  tinged  the  room 

With  bright  and  golden  glow. 
And  kneeling  down,  with  hands  upraised, 

A  blue-eyed  child  bo  fair. 
In  hoping  accents  softly  breathed 
His  simple  evening  prayer  : 
God  bless  Papa !  God  blesa  Mamnul 
And  all  I  love,  this  night  I 
3Jny  holy  angels  watch  my  bed 
Until  the  morning  light!' 


And  when  the  simple  prayer  was  said 

The  child  was  laid  to  rest. 
And  soon  was  sleejung  peacefully 

As  bird  within  its  nest. 
The  smile  that  on  his  red  tip  played 

Bespoke  bis  dreams  were  fair. 
And  told  the  angel  band  had  heard 

The  child's  sweet  simple  prayer, 
'  Giod  bless  Papa !  God  bless  Mamma ! 

And  all  I  love,  this  night '. 
May  holy  angels  watch  my  bed 

Until  the  morning  light!' 

C.  J.  Rows. 
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LAITBA'B    WISH. 

'RS.    OWEN   was    a    kmd- 
bearted  woman,  and  felt  es- 
pecially loving  towards  the 
motherless  child,  who,  in  deep 
mooming  and  with  earnest 
eyes,  asked  almost  as  soon  as 
she  was  in  the  little  parlonr, — 
*  Oh,  Mrs.  Owen,  yott  re- 
member   Mother  when    she 
was  my  age ;  am  I  like  her?' 
ind  Lanra  threw  off  her  hat  and  stood  before 
the  doctor's  wife.    Mrs.  Owen  stroked  Lanra^s 
golden  hair  as  she  answered, — 
'  Like  her  in  face  do  yon  mean,  my  dear  V 
*  Yes,'  said  Laura,  eagerly. 
*My  darling,'  she  said  gently,  *1  think  you  are 
more  like  your  father ;  and  your  mother,  too,  has 
often  told  me  what  a  strong  likeness  there  was 
in  you  to  him.' 

Laura  turned  away  her  face,  and  said  in  a 

bnakv  voice, '  I  did  so  wish  to  be  like  Mother ! ' 

Then  she  was  terribly  ashamed  of  benelf,  but  she 

really  couldn't  help  it ;  and  she  burst  into  tears. 

Mrs.  Owen  drew  the  child  to  her  motherly  anns. 

'  Laura,  my  darling,  do  not  grieve  because  you 

may  not  look  like  your  mother.     Be  like  her ; 

that  will  be  far  better  than  only  looking  like  her.' 

Laura  checked  her  sobs. 

'  Could  I  ? '  she  asked  humbly.  '  Tell  me  what 

she  was  like ;  what  she  used  to  do  when  she  was 

my  age.' 

'The  great  thing  I  remember  of  her  was  hor 
sympathy,'  said  Mrs.  Owen.  '  You  see,  Laura, 
yon  are  asking  me  to  tell  you  of  what  happened 
thirty  or  more  years  ago,  and,  of  course,  I 
cannot  remember  as  if  it  were  yesterday.  But 
I  do  remember  very  well  how  if  any  one  were 
forry,  or  unhappy,  or  ill,  Laura  Wilson — ^your 
mother — would  always  find  it  out,  and  somehow 
manage  to  comfort  them ;  and  she  not  only  could 
weep  with  them  that  wept,  but  she  would  rejoice 
as  heartily  if  any  good  fortune  befell  any  of  her 
friends.  We  were  in  the  hayfield  one  day,'  said 
Mrs.  Owen,  smiling  at  the  remembrance  of  the 
long -passed  pleasures,  'when  Laura  W^Hson, 
your  mother,  suddenly  left  us  and  ran  down  the 
road  to  congratulate  old  Goody  Wilson  on 
getting  out  again  after  her  long  illness.    We 


none  of  us  remembered  that  the  old  woman  had 
not  been-  out  before,  but  that  was  a  way  your 
mother  had,  she  always  remembered  otheri. 
Ah!  sym^mthy  is  a  Christ-like  gift,  Laura; 
cultivate  that,  my  child,  if  you  would  be  like  your 
mother.' 

And  now  the  doctor's  voice  called  Mrs.  Owen 
away,  and  Laura  had  to  leave  very  reluctantly, 
for  she  could  have  Ustened  for  hours  to  the  stories 
of  her  mother.  And  yet  she  had  heard  some- 
thing. Mother  had  even  as  a  girl  been  full  of 
love  and  sympathy  for  others ;  if  Laura  would 
be  like  her  she  must  be  the  same.  Ah !  now  a 
flush  came  over  Laura's  face.  She  felt  that  she 
thought  very  litUe  of  others. 

'  But  I  will  begin  now,'  thought  Laura ;  and 
slipping  once  more  into  the  churchyard,  she  knelt 
on  the  soft  grass  and  prayed  earnestly,  *  0  Lord, 
teach  me,  too,  to  care  for  others.* 

The  spring  that  year  was  fickle  and  uncer- 
tain. It  WAS  hardly  a  week  after  Alice's  visit 
to  Mrs.  Owen  before  heavy  snow  filled  the  air, 
and  once  more  the  ground  was  white  with  snow. 

Jane  said  it  was  a  dreary  Easter.  But  Laura 
had  never  felt  more  joyous  than  when,  on  Easter 
Eve,  she  plodded  bravely  through  the  snowy 
fields,  her  littlo*  dog  baricing  gaily  by  her  side, 
and  her  pockets  bulging  out  with  ddicacies  for 
the  poor  Joneses ;  and  Mrs.  Jones  found  a  little 
packet  at  the  top  of  the  potmd  of  tea  with  five 
shillings  in  it,  which  just  paid  the  rent  and  made 
Mrs.  Jones  a  happy  woman. 

Perhaps  that  waa  the  reason  why  there  waa 
no  lily  cross  on  Mrs.  Benton's  grave  on  Easter 
Day ;  but  Alice  Jones  put  her  one  rosebud 
thne,  and  somehow  Laura  was  more  pleased 
with  that  flower  than  with  all  the  flowers  she 
used  to  buy  at  the  shop. 

'  No  one  would  say  you  were  like  your  dear 
mother  in  the  face,  my  pet,  and  yet  you  do 
remind  me  of  her — I  think  it  must  be  your  ex- 
pression ; '  and  the  returned  Judge  clasped  hia 
little  girl  fondly  to  him. 

Laura  rejoiced  in  these  words;  her  one  wish 
had  been  granted — she  was  like  her  mother. 
And  all  her  life  Laura  strove  not  only  to  be  like 
that  dear  mother,  but,  as  years  went  on,  her  wish 
became  ever  greater,  and  she  yearned  to  be  like 
Him  who  had  calkd  her  mother  to  His  Home  ia 
Heaven.  •  E.  A.  B. 
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A  PSOE   07   TBOT7BXiES. 

(ConKntwd/hMnpa^  107.) 


OINQ  to  and  fro  with 

pHle  faces,  the  English 

sermiits  ivero  hurriedly 

whiipering;  ayahs  and 

bearers  were  racing  in 

all  directioDB ;    babies 

were  crying ;  every  one 

nied  to  be  asking  qaes- 

ns — no  one  seemed  to  be 

awering.     Indeed,  the 

VBS  in  a  strange  state  of 

jn.     One  poor  lady  sat 

ner,  her  baby  in  her  amis, 

uer  umrs  luiuiig  fast,  foT  she  had  been 

told  that  her  hnehnnd  mast  certainly  have  been 

killed  by  his  own  men,  aa  he  bad  gone  to  try 

and  quiet  them. 

Mrs.  Dniivers,  paler  than  nsual,  hut  qnite 
composed,  was  trying  to  soothe  Mrs.  Sykea, 
who  was  in  violent  hysterica  at  «ne  end  of  the 
drawing-room,  while  the  frightened  children 
hnddled  together  at  the  other,  expecting  all  to 
be  killed  at  once,  though  how,  Sey  did  not 
qnit«  know. 

'  Oh,  what  shall  we  do,  what  shall  we  do  ? ' 
moaned  Lottie,  pole  as  death,  and  trembling 
from  head  to  foot. 

Captain  8ykes  mshed  in  hurriedly.  He 
shrugged  his  ahonldera  in  despair  as  he  looked 
at  his  wife ;  then  glancing  at  Mn.  Danvers, 

'  Thank  goodness,'  lie  said,  '  there  is  at  any 
rate  one  woman  here  who  hea  a  head  on  her 
shoolders.      Mrs.    Danvers,   will  you  get  the 
servants  to  carry  np  cushions,  mattresses,  evuy- 
thing  you  con  fin<l  that  may  atop  hiiHets  and 
make  a  breastwork  roand   the  parapet  of  the 
.  roof,  in  case  of  an  attack  ? ' 
I       '  I  will  see  to  it.  Captain  Sykes,'  answered 
!  Bryda's  mother,  quietly  but  cheerfnlly.    Then 
'  she  looked  inquiringly  in  his  face :  '  My  hus- 
band ? '  she  said. 

'  D(m't  ash  ma ! '  he  answered,  with  a  groan. 
'  Ton  know  I  would  tell  you  if  I  could.' 

She  bowed  her  head  and  forced  a  smile  in 

'Oh,  Geor^I'   cried  Mrs.  8ykes,  aprin^g 


up  from  her  sofa  and  clinging  to  him ;  '  don't 
go  out  again,  George,  for  my  sake  I' 

'  Are  you  mad,  Lucy  ?  '  he  answered.  Then, 
as  she  still  clung  to  him,  he  fab-ly  shook  her  off. 

'  Kneel  down  and  pray  for  us — that,  at  lenat, 
you  can  do,'  he  said,  and  rushed  out.  Soon,  the 
clattering  hoofs  of  his  horse  were  heard,  gromiaj 
fainter  in  the  distance,  and  a  few  moments  later 
came  the  sound  of  firing  and  renewed  shonta. 

'  In  time  of  danger  and  trouble,  thoee  people 
are  moat  valuable  who  are  never  \u  the  wiiy,  aiid 
never  out  of  the  way.'  It  was  only  a  day  or 
two  since  Bryda  had  heard  her  father  say  this. 
So  now  she  quietly  went  to  her  mother. 

'Mother,  can  I  do  anything — very  small?' 
she  asked. 

'  Dear  child,  yea,'  said  Mrs.  Danvers;  'take all 
the  little  ones  into  your  own  room,  and  keep 
them  happy  and  amused  till  I  send  for  yon. 
Then,  do  not  stop  fat  anything,  but  bring  itiem 
all  up  as  quickly  as  you  can  to  the  roof.' 

Delighted  to  have  something  to  do,  Brj-da 
was  gone  in  a  moment  Lottie  lingered  witii  a 
wistful  face. 

'  Oh,  Mrs.  Danvera,  could  / — might  /  he  of 
any  use  ? ' 

She  quite  expected  to  be  told  to  '  run  away 
and  not  tease,'  hnt  Mrs.  Danvers  answered  Iwr 
as  kindly  aa  she  had  answered  her  own  little 
giri- 

'  Certainly,  dear,  if  you  like  to  help.  Take 
some  of  the  ayahs  and  hearers  to  my  store- 
room, here  is  the  key.  Choose  out  the  moat 
nscful  things,  in  case  we  have  to  st.iy  long  on 
the  roof,  and  have  them  carried  np.  Can  pn 
manage  that?' 

'  Oh,  yes  \  if  yon  will  trust  me,'  said  Lottie, 
grateful  tears  in  her  eyes.  It  was  souiething  so 
new  and  so  deUghtful  to  be  trusted  to  do  some- 
thing useful  I 

Mrs.  Sykes  had  sunk  upon  the  sofa,  moaning 
and  wriiigmg  her  hands.  There  she  was  left, 
while  nl!  the  other  ladies  ond  the  servnuts  fonnd 
enough   to  do    to    carry    out  Captain    Sykes' 

Poor  Mrs.  Danvers,  not  knowing  anything 
of  her  husband,  but  supposing  that  he  must  be 
killed,  all  her  thoughts  seemed  to  be  given  to 
helpng  others,— food  for  the  crying  babies, 
directions  to  the  bewildered  aer%'anta,  words  rf 
comfort  for  the  fiighteued  ones — all  tlteae  things 
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she  thongbt  of,  and  now  and  then  she  even 
managed  to  o}ien  the  door  of  the  room  where 
Bryda  was  doing  what  she  had  been  told  to  do, 
and  to  encourage  the  children  by  a  smile  and  a 
hopefnl  word. 

Now  and  again  came  the  sounds  of  firing, 
followed  by  the  shouting  of  many  voices.  Then 
again  a  lurid  light  sprang  up  into  the  deep  blue 
of  the  evening  sky,  a  light  redder  and  >vilder 
than  that  of  the  sinking  sun :  the  glow  of  a 
bnming  house,  no  doubt  first  plundered,  either 
by  the  Sepoys,  or,  more  probably,  by  the 
lowest  people  of  the  town,  who  gladly  took 
the  opportunity  of  laying  hands  on  anything  of 
value. 

At  last  it  seemed  to  them  that  the  shouts 
M'ere  conung  nearer.  The  short  India^i  twilight 
was  fast  falling,  the  trees  of  the  compound  stood 
up  dark  against  the  darkening  sky.  Surely 
that  is  the  gleam  of  steel  among  the  trees!  And 
there — and  there — and  there,  surely,  is  the  white 
dress  of  a  Sepoy  I 

It  was  so,  indeed,  and  presently  a  sea  of  dusky 
faces  and  white  garments  gathered  from  every 
side,  and,  emerging  from  among  the  trees,  drew 
near  and  surrounded  the  bungalow. 

Bryda  was  telling  stories  to  some  of  the  very 
little  children.  Most  of  the  children  were  very 
little,  because  people  are  afraid  to  keep  their 
children  for  long  in  the  heat  of  India. 

A  little  later  on,  as  she  was  telling  them  about 
Casablanca,  the  brave  boy  who  would  not  leave 
the  bummg  ship  till  his  father  should  tell  him 
to  go^  Mrs.  Danvers  opened  the  door  and  said, 
'  Now,  children  I ' 

They  followed  her  in  ^ence  to  the  foot  of  a 
narrow,  winding  stair,  which  led  to  a  trapdoor ; 
through  this  trapdoor  was  the  only  way  to  the 
roof  of  the  bungalow*  Soon  all  the  children 
were  safe  upon  the  flat,  terrace -like  roof. 

*  Sit  down,  each  one  I  *  cried  a  well-known 
voice,  and  Bryda,  to  her  joyful  surprise,  saw  her 
own  dear  father  standing  by  the  trapdoor.  His 
face  was  covered  with  dust,  and  round  his  arm 
was  wound  a  bandage  that  seemed  to  have  been 
hastily  made  from  a  table-cloth.  On  it  were 
some  sad  stains,  which  told  plainly  enough  that 
he  had  been  wounded. 

The  parapet  round  the  roof  had  been  made 
strong  with  cushions,  small  chairs,  rugs,  every- 
thmg  that  could  stop  bullets  on  their  deadly 


path.     In  one  part  of  the  roof  a  second  defence 
of  furniture  was  piled. 

'All  the  best  things!'  said  Bryda,  with  a 
feeling  of  wonder  that  any  circumstances  could 
make  her  mother  sacrifice  her  precious  little 
walnut  cabinet,  which  lay  there,  chipped,  and 
with  its  large  sheet  of  glass  already  broken. 

In  the  enclosure  thus  made  the  children  were 
put,  and  inside  lay  an  officer  terribly  woimded. 
He  was  almost  a  boy,  and  had  come  out  in  the 
same  ship  as  Bryda  and  her  Uncle  Jack,  so  that 
it  seemed  to  her  very  sad  to  see  him  lying  so 
white  and  helpless.  By  liis  side  sat  Mrs.  Sykes, 
quite  quiet  now,  moistening  his  lips  from  time 
to  time  with  wine  and  water,  and  fanning  him. 

Two  English  ladies*  maids  were  sitting  by, 
talking  in  loud  whispers,  and  encouraging  each 
other  by  the  most  frightful  tales  of  horrible 
things  that  had  happened  in  war-time. 

Meantime,  the  Sepop  had  narrowed  the  circle 
round  the  house,  and,  at  a  given  signal,  drew 
forward  with  a  sudden  movement,  and  with  a 
cry  that  chilled  the  blood  of  those  who  listened. 
The  Sowars,  or  cavalry,  remained  on  their  horses, 
while  the  foot  soldiers  rushed  into  the  bungalow. 
Presently,  came  a  perfect  roar  of  disappointment. 
The  rooms  were  ahnost  empty :  no  one  was  in 
them !  "> 

Then  ensued  a  pause.  Then,  a  volley  of 
bullets  poured  into  the  breastwork,  and  a  wild 
shout  rose  from  below.  Bryda  and  Lottie 
daaped  each  other's  hands  tightly,  the  ladies* 
maids  screamed,  the  ladies  sat  perfectly  stilL 
Even  Mrs.  Sykes  faimed  the  sick  man,  quietly 
as  before. 

Then  steps  were,  heard,  coming  up  the  narrow 
stair.  Colonel  Danvers  and  Captain  Sykes 
looked  at  each  other.  They  did  not  speak,  but 
they  knelt  down  beside  the  trapdoor.  It  was 
lifted,  and  a  white-turbaned  head,  with  a  long 
curved  knife  held  tightly  between  the  gleaming 
teeth,  showed  itself. 

Colonel  Danvers  lifted  his  pistoL  A  sharp 
report,  a  heavy  fall,  a  groan.  The  trapdoor 
closed! 

It  seemed  to  Bryda  that  the  earth  and 
sky  turned  round  and  round,  a  rushing  sound 
filled  her  ears,  dark  specks  floated  before  her 
eyes.  It  was  so  terrible  to  see  a  life  taken,  even 
to  save  many  lives ! 

{To  be  eontinued.) 
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A  PECK  OP  TBOXTBLBB. 

(Continued  from  page  119.) 

^RINK  tills,  dear/  fiaid  a  voice 
in  Bryda's  ear.  It  was  her 
mother,  who  held  a  cap  of 
wine  to  her  lips.  *  Be  brave, 
Bryda;  you  are  a  soldier's 
child,*  she  whispered;  *pray 
that  you  may  be  brave.*  And 
she  was  gone,  to  help  some 
one  else. 

'  Oh,  Bryda,  I  wish  I  were 
your  mamma*s    little    girl!' 
whi8i»ered  Lottie  in  her  ear. 
*How  can  she  be  so  |.;ood?* 

'.Because  she  alwa\s  thinks  first  of  other 
people,  I  suppose,'  whispered  Bryda  in  return ; 
and  the  two  sat  as  still  as  before,  hand  clasped 
in  hand. 

The  staircase  was  too  narrow  to  let  moi*e  than 
one  person  come  up  easily.  The  furniture  had, 
indeed,  been  di'awn  up  by  cords  over  the  stone 
railing  or  parapet  at  the  edge  of  the  roof. 

Tluree  Sepoys  next  crowded  together  up  the 
narrow  stair,  and  pushed  up  the  trapdoor.  They 
met  the  same  fate  as  the  first  who  had  tried  it ; 
but  Captain  Sykes  received  a  kftfe-wound  in 
the  leg. 

Again  they  commenced  firing  volleys  at  the 
barricade,  but  without  success;  and  some  of  the 
officers,  who  were  good  marksmen,  were  able  to 
kill  more  than  one  of  the  rebel  leaders  hf  firing 
through  a  small  space  left  on  purpose. 

But  now,  darkness  fell  upon  the  scene;  not 
deep  darkness,  for  though  the  moon  had  not 
risen,  the  stara  gave  some  light  The  coolness 
that  came  with  the  night  was  refreshing. 

The  Sepoys  gathered  in  gp^)ups  and  seemed  to 
be  consulting.  Except  for  the  sound  of  their  eager 
voices  there  was  a  wonderful  stillness.  Fireflies 
burned  in  the  dusky  green  bushes,  as  if  all 
things  were  at  peace  ;  a  nightingale  sang,  close 
to  the  house ;  the  frogs  croaked  away,  as  if 
their  affairs  were  a  great  deal  more  important 
than  the  slaying  of  men.  From  the  town  came 
a  hum  of  many  voices, — no  doubt  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  excitement  tliere, — and  among  the 
trees  the  smouldering  ashes  of  those  houses 
which  the  rebels  had  burned  could  be  seen, 
glowing  faintly. 


It  was  a  strange  scene.  Bryda  was  so  tired, 
that  when  the  noise  censed  she  had  fallen  intc 
a  doze,  and  was  dreaming  tliat  she  was  in  her 
grandfather's  house  at  home,  and  that  Uude 
Jack  was  teasing  her  by  teUing  her  to  take  a 
candle  if  she  wanted  to  look  at  the  time  by  the 
dear  old  sun-dial.  She  woke  with  a  start,  to 
find  that  Uncle  Jack  was  indeed  speaking,  bnt 
that  all  else  was  very  different  from  Grandpapa's 
peaceful,  sleepy  old  home. 

CHAPTER   IX. ESCAPE. 

*  Did  I  w^ake  you,  Bryda?  I  am  so  sorry  I* 
said  Uncle  Jack.  'Try  to  sleep  again,  for 
perhaps  we  may  have  to  leave  this  before  day- 
break.' 

Such  news  quite  roused  Bryda ;  she  sat  up 
and  looked  about,  peering  through  the  night, 
for  they  dared  not  have  lights  on  the  roof,  lest 
the  enemy  should  take  more  certain  aim. 

*I  wonder  where  my  ayah  is?*  said  Lottie 
Sykes,  in  a  very  miserable  voice.  'I  am  so 
hungry  and  so  sleepy,  and  she  ought  to  come 
and  make  me  comfortable.* 

And  Lottie  rose  and  moved  softly  away. 
As  she  did  so  a  dark  figure  crept  along  the 
g^und,  and  a  hand  clutched  Bryda*8  dress. 

Frightened  by  this,  Bryda  looked  down,  and 
saw  a  pair  of  dark,  earnest  eyes  looking  up  to 
her. 

'  Do  not  be  afraid,  Missie  Sahib,*  whispered  a 
voice.  '  It  is  I,  Waxir  Ali,  to  whom  you  gaTe 
to-day  precious  words  of  kindness.* 

*I?*  said  Bryda,  very  much  surprised.  'I 
only  said  I  was  sorry  to  see  you  111  !* 

'  The  plant  burned  by  hot  sun  is  refreshed  by 
the  rain,  be  it  little  or  much,*  said  tlie  servant, 
in  the  same  eager  whisper.  '  Now  the  Sahibs 
think  of  flight  If  perils  come,  trust  to  me 
Missie  Sahib ;  I  will  try  to  help  you  for  the  Bake 
of  your  kindness  to  me,  an  unworthy  servant* 

A  great  lump  seemed  to  rise  in  Bryda's 
throat,  and  for  a  moment  or  two  she  could  net 
find  voice  to  speak.  When  she  did,  the  mau 
had  gone  as  silently  as  he  had  come. 

The  Sepoys  had  drawn  off  to  a  little  distance, 
and  seemed  to  be  consulting  together  as  to  what 
they  should  do  next  After  a  little  time  one  of 
them  rode  towards  the  house  wiih.  a  white  scaif 
tied  to  the  end  of  a  spear. 

*  They  vnsh  to  speak.    Ought  we  to  parley 
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with  such  rebels  at  all  ?'  asked  one  of  the  young 
officers. 

'  I  will  speak/  said  Colonel  Danvers  quietly. 

Colond  Danvers  stood  up  at  the  edge  of  the 
roof,  and  made  the  messenger  understand  that 
he  was  willing  to  hear  what  the  rebels  had  to 

say. 

Presently  he  came  back  to  say  that  if  the 
officers  would  lay  down  their  arms  and  sur- 
render themselves  prisoners,  the  ladies  and 
children  shoidd  be  sent  away  in  safety,  and 
escorted  to  the  nearest  large  town  by  some  of 
the  Sepoys. 

'What  will  become  of  yfmV  asked  Mrs. 
Danvers,  quickly.  He  did  not  answer.  For  a 
few  moments  the  little  baiid  looked  into  one- 
another's  faces. 

'  We  will  not  go  I '  said  Bryda's  mother. 
Then  she  tnmed  to  the  other  ladies.  '  Any  one 
who  would  accept  such  a  condition,  hold  up  her 
hand.* 

One  hand  only  was  lifted^  and  it  fell  again 
quickly. 

'Take  them  back  that  answer.  Colonel 
Danvers/   said  one  of  the   ladies;  and   after 


giving  them  a  few  moments  to  tliink  it  over, 
he  went 

The  Sepoys  had  come  close  to  the  wall  to 
hear  the  answer.  The  faint  light  fell  upon  their 
faces,  turned  up  to  listen  to  the  answer  of  jthe 
handful  of  English. 

The  instant  that  Colonel  Danvers  had  spoken, 
a  shout  rose  from  the  rebels,  and  a  volley  Was 
aimed  at  the  Englishman  as  he  stood  raised 
above  the  defences,  full  in  sight. 

A  bhout  rose  from  his  enemies,  a  cry  from 
his  friends,  as  he  staggered  back — wounded,  they 
felt  sure,  perhaps  mortally. 

The  Sepoys  were  not  bad  marksmen.  One 
bullet  had  passed  right  through  Colonel  Danvers* 
sun-helme^  more  than  one  through  his  clothes, 
just  grazing  the  skin.  One  had  passed  so  dose 
to  his  temple  that  it  had  made  a  slight  cut; 
but  beyond  this,  not  one,  through  the  mercy  of 
God,  had  done  him  the  least  harm. 
•  Then  the  watchers  on  the  roof  clustered  to- 
gether, crouching  or  sitting  down  on  the  ground 
to  escape  the  bullets;  and  the  enemy,  finding 
their  firing  of  so  little  use.,  proceeded  to  try  a  fresh 
plan.  (2*0  («  coiittnti«(i.) 


BICHES  WSIiL  CTPEITP. 


&EOKGE  MOORE  was  bom  in  Cumber- 
land  in  1806,  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen 
\iii&  apprenticed  to  a  draper  at  Wigton,  where 
he  had  to  make  the  fire,  dean  the  windows, 
and  groom  Master's  horse ;  and  as  the  years 
went  on,  he  was  promoted  to  keep  the  books, 
serve  the  good  customers,  and  borrow  money 
to  pay  Master^a  debts,  his  master  being,  alas !  a 
drunkard. 

At  nineteen,  George  left  Wigton,  determined  to 
try  his  fortnne  in  London — whose  streets  country 
people  still  believed  to  be  paved  with  gold  I 

They  proved  hard,  pitiless  streets  to  George, 
as  he  tramped  the  pavement  for  ten  long  days, 
inquiring  for  a  situation  at  almost  every  draper's 
shop ;  and  he  had  resolved  to  emigrate,  when  a 
3Ir.  Ray,  a  Cumberland  man  like  himself,  offered 
him  a  place  in  his  shop  al  30/.  a-year.  I  need 
not  say  George  accepted  it,  and  from  that 
moment  began  to  climb  the  ladder  of  success. 
In  time  he  had  risen  to  be  a  partner  in  the  great 
laoe-making  firm  of  Groucock,  Copestake,.  and 


Moore,  and  was  a  rich  man,  bnt  became  richer 
and  richer  each  succeeding  year. 

And  how  did  he  spend  his  riches?  Most 
liobly,  most  wisely,  and  most  freely.  Remem- 
bering his  own  scanty  learning,  he  did  all  in  his 
power  to  improve  and  multiply  schools.  That 
noble  institution,  the  'Commercial  Travellers* 
School,'  was  founded  by  him,  and  to  him  it 
owes  its  assured  prosperity.  To  his  work- 
people he. was  as  a  father,  providing  for  their 
pleasures  and  their  bodily  and  spiritual  welfare, 
and  inviting  them  to  his  house  and  table.  He 
never  forgot  his  poor  relations,  but  entertained 
them  with  princely  hospitality,  and  was  always 
pleased  to  see  them.  Space  forbids  me  even  to 
name  his  numerous  good  works,  but  amongst  them 
all,  he  managed,  when  already  well  on  in  years, 
to  be  the  first  to  bring  relief  to  starving  Paris. 

The  life  of  George  Moore  reads  like  a  modem 
fairy  story,  so  quickly  did  he  acquire  wealth, 
and  by  wise  disposal  of  it  accomplish  much 
good.    He  died,  greatly  respected,  in  1876. 

E.A.B. 
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BBOTHEB   JACK  I 


WHY,  brother  Jnck :    what  cheer, 
boy? 
I'm  home  for  good,  my  flag  is  struck. 
You're  looking  worn  and  grey,  old  maul 

And  altogether  out  of  luck. 
We  haven't  met  for  mauy  a  year; 

But  now  we  meet  agun  once  more, 
I'd  like  to  see  your  dear  old  Hmile, 
To  greet  me  Jiow  I'm  safe  on  shore! 


We're  brothers,  ain't  we,  still,  old  man? 

Lord  lore  us!  what  a  time  ago. 
Since  we  were  curly -headed  boys ! 

Sear  heart  !  it  makes  my  eyes  o'erflow! 


The  kind  old  mother! — Jock,  d'ye  mind 
The  poor  old  soul's  sad  tears  for  me, 

Whea  to  bet  heart  ebe  held  me  fast, 
That  day  I  first  went  off  to  se»'? 

And  so  she's  gone,  you  tell  me.  Jack ! 

And  things  have  mostly  qneered  a  bit — 
The  crops  been  bad — the  cattle  died, 

And  what  with  all  you're  sadly  bit 
'Tain't  all  smooth  sailing,  Jack,  d'ye  see ! 

There's  storms  about  for  most  poor  men — 
But  keep  your  head  well  up  to  wind, 

You'll  mostly  ste*;r  to  jiort  again. 

.    Tip  us  your  fin.  for  old  times,  Jack  ! 

Cheer  up,  old  man,  and  don't  repine  ; 
I  ain't  come  back  without  the  shot. 

And  all  is  youTB  aa  well  as  mine. 
We'll  cling  together  while  we  last — 

Together  shore  all  patns  and  joys — 
Then,  brother  Jock,  our  hearts  will  be 

As  light  as  when  we  both  were  boys. 

We'll  work  the  farm  together.  Lid  ; 

Will  rig  anew  the  dear  old  home  ; 
I'll  blow  ray  cloud,  and  spin  a  yam 
About  the  seas  I  used  to  roam. 
.  And  when  the  Captain's  signal  comes 
To  ship  our  cables — this  onr  prayer. 
That  safe  in  port  He'll  Uke  us  botl»; 
To  join  the  dear  old  mother  ther« ! 

C.  J.  RowE. 

DUTY. 

DO  everything  you  hava  set  yon  to  do  u 
if  there  were  no  one  but  you  to  do  iir 
and  as  the  Bible  says, '  do  it  with  thy  mighL' 


GOOD    COMHANDEBS. 

BOYS  who  are  gomg  to  command  regi- 
ments of  soldiers,  and  rale  great  bodies 
of  men,  must  first  rule  their  own  passioos,  wA 
take  the  command  of  their  o^vn  tempers. 


HAFFZITESB. 

HAPPINESS  is  the  longuig  desire  of  all- 
God's  smile  and  approval  alone  can 
render  us  trnly  happy,  and  make  our  happiaesi 
lasting. 


SuNDA  y  Reading  for  the  Yovng. 


Sunday  Reading  for  the  Young. 


EAR  little  mite  \ '  said  the  lady, 
pauding  in  her  walk  to  qnes- 
tion  tLe  little  lost  one,  whoae 
frightened  sobhings  had  first 
drawn  lier  attention."  'Irt'here 
do  yon  live,  dflrling?' 

'  And  what  is  your  name  ? ' 

'  I's  Baby  May.' 

'  Poor  Baby  May '.  I  fear  we  cannot  help 
you  much.  Do  you  know,"  continued  the  lady, 
turuing  to  the  gentlemnn  who  wag  with  her,  'I 
cannot  tell  how  people  manage  to  low  their 
children  '.  How  was  it  pottsible,  now,  to  loee  this 
little  creatnre?' 

'  Oh,  nothing  more  simple  V  replied  the  gentle- 
man.  '  Very  likely  the  mother  had  nothing  to 
do  witli  ita  loaa :  child  out  with  its  nuraa 
—  seems  a  well-dressed  child — nurse  stands  to 
look  into  shop-window,  or  chat  with  a  friend, 
and  tlie  little  one  trota  off;  and  before  Susan  or 
Sarah  has  done  her  chat,  or  exlinusted  thi^ahop- 
window,  the  little  one  is,  as  you  see  this  one,  lost  I ' 

'The  pretty  dear!'  said  a  woman  with  a 
basket  of  apples  on  her  arm,  and  a  very  loud, 
rongh  voice,  the  tones  of  which,  however,  were 
wonderfully  loving  and  kind.  '"WTiere  do  yoa 
live,  my  poppet?' 

'  Ah  I  between  me  nnd  yon,"  said  a  workman, 
just  arrived, '  she  don't  know  w^iere  she  lives, 
and  that's  just  it  Hi  I  little  one :  don't  cry,  but 
tell  us  yer  name  and  where  you  live '. ' 

But  this  good  man's  verj-loud  voice  made 


Baby  Slay  cry  the  louder  and  sob  the  moR 
liopelessty,  and  the  ledy  was  just  on  the  point  o( 
proposing  to  take  the  Uttle  strn,'  home  Kith 
her  until  her  parents  could  be  found,  ttIm 
Bobert  X.,  the  policeman,  strolled  up.  nnd 
bending  down,  said,  'Kow,  then,  old  Liily' 
'What's  the  matter?' 

It  waa  all  in  vain :  Baby  May  was  too  young 
to  know  more  than  ahe  lind  told,  viz.,  that  ek 
lived  with  Mamma,  and  her  name  was  Baby  Mny. 

80,  taking  the  little  lost  one  by  the  hand,  llu 
policeman  led  her  away,  promising  her  a  cote 
and  some  sweeties  if  she  came  '  along  of  liim.' 
and  assuring  the  lady  and  gentleman  that  brforr 
bed-time  she'd  be  safe  home  in  her  own  littV: 
bed  again.  '  '^^"hcn  they  find  her  gone.  Jl.i'am. 
they  just  steps  in  to  the  ueorcst  poIice-i<ii>tiiiii, 
and  the  telegrapl)  puts  it  round  to  every  polin. 
ofEce.     Come  on,  dnckie  !' 

Can't  I  impress  npou  every  boy  and  pH 
reader,  by  this  picture  of  a  lost  child,  our  Ins: 
condition  in  the  presence  of  God  ?  '  AH  w«  liltf 
siieep  have  gone  iistray,'  and  of  oiirselveii  nii 
never  find  our  way  back  to  God,  and  our  Lome 
in  Heaven. 

.  But  Jesus,  the  Good  Shepherd,  cnme  to  ic^^: 
and  to  save  ench  as  ^vore  lost.  He  Himself  c.i;.> 
so ;  nnd  ail  He  sufkred  on  earth,  and  the  cruel 
death  He  died,  was  no  more  nor  less  thnn  n  pin 
of '  the  way '  He  had  to  traverse  before  He  cuulii 
reach  ns  a*  a  Saviour,  and  bring  us  back  I' 
Himself  and  to  the  heart  of  the  great  F.tihrr  in 
Heaven.  H.  C 


TAB   DIFFBBEITT   HASTXBS. 


V  OOK  at  his  portrait  and  then 
listen  to  his  words  —  tHv. 
words  of  one  who  was  for 
Thihtv  Years  a  Slavb. 

'  I  was  raised  m  Carolina 
State ;  my  father  was  a  slave 
and  my  mother  was  a  slave. 
My  mother  never  saw  }ti  hus- 
band but  once  for  five- and- thirty 
years  after   I  was    boni,  and  I 
was    torn  from  my  mother   at 
four  y«ars  of  age,  and  /  never  saw  her  again  till 
I  was  that  age. 


'  My  father,  mad  mth  sorrow  and  ill-nsaj''. 
made  his  ,;scape,  but  was  found,  bronght  b^ick. 
torn  and  bleeding  from  the  bloodhonndH,  m^ 
doya  after,  and  sold  to  worse  usage,  if  pofsibk. 
than  ever,  into  a  distant  State. 

'  My  own  fate  for  years  waa  a  brighter  one. 
My  father  I  had  never  knoAvn ;  my  poor  motte 
I  scarcely  remembered.  I  was  owned  by  n  kinJ 
moalcr,  and  my  miatresa  was  an  angel.  I  n-s* 
promised  my  freedom  as  soon  es  I  had  leartt 
my  trade — a  carpenter's — and  could  make  wy 
way  in  iha  world.  I  wanted  to  find  mj' 
mother,  and  the  mistress  said  she  would  l^aJ 
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me  the  money  to  bny  her  freedom  as  soon  as  I 

found  her  out 

'But  poor  Master  delayed  one  thing,  time 
after  time,  till  it  was  too  late. 

I  had  learnt  my  trade — I  w<ufree,  walking 
iibout  where  I  likeA,  and  having  in  my  pocket 
the  means  of  going  east,  west,  north  or  south,  in 
search  of  my  mother. 

'  But  cbauges  had  come  to  the  master  in  the 
course  of  the  last  year  or  two ;  and  one  night 
be  caDed  me  to  his  room  and  said,  *^  Jim,  boy, 
<:ut  and  run  from  this  before  to-morrow.    Hare's 
your  ftee-papers,  dated  a  year  ago,  but — God 
ff^rgive  me  I — made  out  only  to-night'* 
'  I  stood  like  a  stone,  looking  at  Master. 
**'Jim,  I've  no  power  by  right  to  set  you 
free — I  don't  own   you;    you    belong   to  my 
creditors — the  creditora  of  a  bankrupt* 
* "  Oh,  HiV  dear  master  I "  said  I. 
' "  True,  I'm  sorry  to  say,  my  |)oor  old  boy  I " 
he  cried,  rising   up  and  wiiugiug  my  hand. 
"  So  get  out  of  this  to-night ;  for  if  you're  about 
here  to-morrow,  it  will  be  too  late  I " 

'  If  I  could  liave  been  of  any  good  to  them,  I 
would  have  stayed  on,  but  I  couldn't  So  I 
got  away  that  same  night  Such  a  night! 
'Sach  snow  and  ice  and  deep  moaning  of  wind 
through  the  branches  of  the  pine-trees  in  the 
forest  I  For  I  made  my  way  on  foot  Undis- 
covered I  must  be  for  days  to  come,  or  my  new- 
found blessing  of  freedom  would  be  taken  away 
from  me. 

'  It  was  soon  that  I  was  followed.  I  escaped 
the  hue  and  cry,  and  the  bloodhounds,  but  I 
was  brought  to  a  standstill  at  the  very  first 
>%ttlement  I  reached,  and  my  papers  overhauled. 
The  jmpers  were  genuine  enough,  but  it  was 
Icnown  all  over  the  State  by  this  time  that 
£^^r6leigh  of  Maryland  was  a  ruined  man,  and 
that  all  his  hands  were  advertised  for  sale.  So 
I  was  sent  back  and  sold  with  them.  It 
^nicd  to  break  mv  heart  I  I  was  full  of  life 
before — hale  and  spry  and  strong  as  a  young 
<jx ;  but  I  lost  it  all  over  this  bitter  dis  appoint - 
inent,  and  didn't  care  how  things  went 

'  They  went  bad  enough !  I  had  for  my  new 
ujaster  one  of  the  worst  men  that  ever  owned 
slaves.  He  was  cruel  for  the  sake  of  being  so. 
I  have  seen  him  take  the  kceneest  pleasue  in  the 
brutal  flogging  of  a  young  girl,  whose  bare 
shoulders  were  being  cut  into  strips  by  the  nine- 


thonged  whip  with  which  he  flogged  her.  He 
met  a  dreadful  death  himself  from  the  fangs  of 
one  of  his  own  bloodhounds,  who  resented  a 
stroke  of  his  whip,  and,  turning,  flew  at  his 
throat,  and  actually  choked  him  to  death.  That 
was  nine  years  after  he  bought  me. 

'  I  was  just  over  thirty  years  of  age  then,  and 
my  hair  and  whiskers  had  turned  grey.  To 
the  hearts  of  all  slaves  had  lately  come  a  won- 
derful  hope — that  took  their  breath  away,  and 
helped  those  in  the  very  bitterest  bondage  to 
bear  their  sorrows  more  patiently ;  it  also  acted 
as  a  check  upon  the  brutal  masters. 

'  "  Freedom  for  all  I"  was  the  blessed  whisper 
that  stole  across  the  cotton-fields  and  whispeixnl 
through  the  sugar-canes;  and  the  darkies' 
hearts  grew  light  amid  the  deepest  gloom  of 
their  surroundings,  and  their  voices  rose  in 
strains  of  newer,  purer  devotion  and  entreaty  to- 
wards the  throne  of  Him  who  had  beheld  their 
sufferings  all  through. 

*  And  it  came  to  us  at  last — yes,  the  blessed 
day  dawned  whei'eon  ever}'  darkie  might  have 
had  written  on  his  forehead  "  Emancipated." 
A  tide  of  merciful  feeling  flooded  the  entire 
American  Continent,  and  though  in  its  progress 
it  produced  overthrow  and  social  disunion,  and 
civil  war  at  last,  yet  the  receding  wave  left  the 
negro  race  high  and  dry  upon  its  shore — Free. 

*  Then  I  went  to  seek  my  mother,  and,  in 
time  found  her,  and  I  went  back  to  the  old 
Carolina  State  out  of  which  she  hod  wandered 
in  an  aimless,  hopeless  search  for  her  husband 
and  child,  and  settled  there. 

*  And  one  day,  while  I  sawed  logs  for  a  new 
settler  and  the  old  mother  sat  by  the  porch, 
there  came  along  a  poor  old  darkie,  no  shoes,  no 
hat  folding  his  rags  round  his  poor  shivering 
old  body.  He  never  begged,  never  spoke,  as  he 
shuflBed  up  m  front  of  us  and  stood  there,  his 
head  bowed  down,  spent,  speechless,  starving. 

*  That  was  my  father  I  Bless  the  Lord,  who 
in  His  mercy,  His  tender,  loving  mercy,  led  us 
to  each  otliers'  arms  after  our  sufferings'.  Free 
now,  no  man  daring  to  make  ^hem  afraid,  the 
old  folks  went  quietly  on  to  the  end,  their 
earthly  wants  provided  for  by  their  son,  their 
future  in  the  hands  of  the  good  Jesus,  the 
best,  the  dearest  Master  of  all.' 

There  abb  no  Slaves  in  His  Service. 

George  H. 
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"  Thirty  Years  a  Shve." 
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A  Soudanese  Woi 


Sunday  Reading  for  the  Young. 


SOUDANESE   WOHEIT. 


'HESE  people,  and  the  country 

they  inhabit,  have  been  broi^ht 

I    very  much  and  very  iinplea- 

snntly  to  our  notice  latttly  on 

account  of  the  rebellion  of  the 

Mahdi,  or  Fslae  Prophet,  with 

certain  tribes,  and  the  Bending 

nr  troops  up  the  Nile  and  acroea 

caert    to    the    relief    of    General 

n,  who  waB  shut  up  in  Khartoun). 

light  tell  yon  a  great  deal  that  is 

interesting  nbout  this  nncient  conntrj'  in  another 

aeuse,  and  about  that  wonderful  river  Nile  in 

particular — where  Bloses  wbb  laid  in  his  bulrush 

cradle,   and  whence,  afterward,  the  loathsome 

swarrna  of  frogs  came  up  and  covered  the  land, 

and  filled  even  tlie  king's  bed-chamber,  to  punish 

that  king's  hardened  rebellion  against  the  Most 

High  ;  but  I  want  to  tell  you  a  little  about  the 

women  now,  and  must  leave  the  other  matters 

For  some  other  time. 

Well,  they — the  Soudanese  women- — are  xome- 
tlmet  very  pretty,  but  very  often  not  particularly 
BO.  They  are  particularly  fond  of  jewels  and  fine 
clothes,  and  love  to  paint  themselves — eyeB, 
face,  and  limbs— in  all  Borta  of  ridiculous  ways 
and  fashions,  with  a  preparation  known  as  kOhl 
—  the  smoke-black  from  an  aromatic  gnm  or 
the  sheila  of  almonda.  They  paint  their  cyelida 
and  brows  in  what  to  us  seems  a  very  absurd 
manner.  In  this,  however,  they  are  not  original, 
ae  you  may  see,  by  a  reference  to  the  Jewish 
women  (2  Kings,  ix.  30),  that  the  practice  dates 
from  a  long  way  liack. 

Ah  they  go  about  closely  veiled  and  never 
show  more  than  the  upper  part  of  the  face,  the 


men  bestow  a  great  amount  of 
pains  and  paint  upon  their  hands,  arms,  and 
feet, — working  out  upon  those  mcmtierH  tlie  moit 
elaborate  patterns  and  designs,  not  forgetling 
even  the  finger  and  toe-nails.  The  juice  of  the 
henna  tree,  coloured  yellow,  red,  or  orange,  is 
used  for  this  kind  of  decoration.  Some  who  nish 
to  do  the  thing  completely,  add,  after  the  henna- 
dye,  a  paste  composed  of  quick-lime,  emoke- 
black,  and  linseed  oil.  Fancy  having  to  kiK 
one's  auntie  daubed  all  over  like  that! 

It  is  also  customary,  among  the  lower  ordera 
of  Soudanese  women,  to  tattoo  the  cheek,  fore- 
head, right  and  left  hand,  and  right  and  left  arm, 
the  operation  bemg  performed  with  levtn  needlei 
tied  together,  and  an  elegant  preparation  called 
'  dakii,'  couiposed  of  smoke-black,  linseed-oil, 
and  milk,  is  vigorously  rubbed  into  the  designs 
when  completed. 

Then,  ladies  a  few  socnal  stages  liiglier,  wisli- 
ing  to  make  their  teeth  glisten  all  the  whiler, 
tattoo  tiieir  lips,  making  them  of  a  dull  blue  or 
bliic-greeii  colour.  But,  as  I  have  said  befoK, 
they  are  all  closely  veiled,  and,  therefore,  ali 
these  decomtions  are  hidden,  either  by  veil  or 
flowing  drni>ery.  Veils  themsetveB  are  as  varioiia 
as  the  rank  and  conditions  of  the  ladies  ii'rariiig 
them,  and,  like  their  painted  eyelids,  are  of  great 
antiquity,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  reference  lo 
Genesis,  xjdv.  Go. 

On  the  whole,  they  are  a  dismal  lot  of  huniui 
beings,  and  I  am  quite  sure  you  will  agree  witli 
me  in  saying  that  our  own  bonnie,  nice,  and 
lovable  Ekiglish  mothers,  aunts,  aud  sisters,  arc 
a  grand  contrast  to  the  Soudanese  ladies. 

Gbo.  H. 


THBEE  HABD  WOBDS. 


THE  three  words  hardest  to  pronounce  in  entirely  my  own  fanit,'  '  His  confession,"  Gti< 

the  English  language  are,'  says  a  learned  smith  says,  '  showed  more  greatness  than  all  li 

man,  '  I  was  mistaken.'  victories.' 

When    Frederick    the    Great  wrote  to   the  Never  be  too  proud  to  own  yourself  in  tl 

Senate,  '  I  have  just  lost  a  battle,  and  it  was  wrong,  when  it  is  the  case  with  you. 


SEEK   duty   aided   by  prayer,  and   Satan, 
who  trembles 


knees,  will 
society. 


sec  even  a  child  on  its 
to  liave  a  dislike  for  your 


IF  you  look  to  see  where  it  was  Satan  got  in 
and  caused  you  lo  suffer  that  last  sorrunlti' 
fall  into  sin,  you  will  find  it  was  throiigli  a  vcrj' 
narrow  breach,  the  neglect  of  some  trifling  daty. 
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WOLVES. 

kNCE  upon  a  time,  Bnglnnd 
was  mucl)  iiifeftted  with 
tltese  animalr! ;  liut  by  tho 
vigorous  meosares  nseil 
ngftinat  their  mce  they  nre 
now  entirely  extinct  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
The  lost  wolf  in -Scotland 
waa  kiUed  in  ItiSO,  and 
the  Inat  heard  of  in  Ire- 
land was  alnin  in  1710. 
Frequent  allnaion  in  made  to  the  wolf  both  in 
l!»  Old  nnd  New  Testnment.  Its  ferocity 
ia  referred  to  in  Glenesia,  where  Benjamin  wns 
described  by  hia  father  Jacob  as  a  wolf — '  Ho 
thall  ravin  as  a  wolf ; '  and  if  you  weie  to  trace 
tlw  liietory  of  this  tribe  you  wonld  find  thnt  it 
had  much  of  the  aavsge  character  which  belongs 
lo  the  wolf,  and  was  frequently  warring  with  the 
t)ei;;hbouring  tribes. 

The  habit  which  the  wolf  has  of  seeking  its 
prey  in  the  evening  ia  referred  to  in  the  Book  of 
Habakknk,  where  the  Chaldean  hoTsesarc  eaid  to 
be  *  more  fierce  than  the  evening  wolveB.' 

But  the  raoet  beantiful  Scrijitnral  illuatralion  of 
lliis  nuimal  ia  in  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  rcBpcctiiig 
the  good  time  coming  under  Jchiis'  reign  :  'The 
ivolf  abo  sliall  dwell  with  the  Iamb,  nnd  the 
leopard  shall  lie  down  with  the  kid  ;  and  the  calf 
and  the  yonng  lion  and  the  fatliug  together  ;  and 
■  little  child  shall  lead  them.' 

^Miat  beautiful  imagery !  The  innocent  lamb 
is  a  Bwect  niorael  of  food  for  the  devouring  wolf, 
but  by  the  blessed  influence  of  the  Gospel  they 
— or,  ratlicr,  those  resembling  them  in  opposite 
natures- — are  to  dwell  in  peace  together. 

Our  blessed  Saviour,  when  sending  forth  the 
Mvtnty  disciples  into  the  spiritual  harvest -field, 
said  unto  them,  '  Gh>  yonr  ways :  behold,  I  send 
you  forth  aa  lambs  amoag  wolves.' 


GREAT   BICHE3. 

AHMOUD,  tlie  conqueror  of 
India,  finding  at  Souinat  a 
great  idol,  cned  out  to  hi* 
followers,  '  God  is  one :  de- 
atroy  this  false  idol ! ' 

The  Brahmins  fell  on  their 

%  before  him  and  aaid,  'Spare 

god,    and   we  will   give    thee 

pcarU,  nnd  jewels  of  rnrcet 

tJut  with  a  blow  from  his  own 
bottle-axe  the  fierce  conqueror  split  the  idol  iu 
two ;  when,  to  the  astonishment  of  himself  and 
bin  followers,  from  its  inside  rolled  out  pearls, 
jewels,  and  gold,  a  hnndreil  times  of  greater 
value  than  the  Brahmins  would  have  given  for 
the  idol's  ransom. 


THE  LIGHT  OF  LOVE. 

A  DEAR  little  girl  of  three  years  waa  being 
taken  to  bed  by  her  mother.  On  the 
dark  stAircasc  she  stopped  and  whispered, 
'Take  my  hand.  Mother,  and  then  the  dark 
wiU  aU  be  light; 


IT   IS   ITOT    ALWAYS   MAT  I 

IT  ia  not  always  May;  ah,  no  ! 
And  Slimmer  will  not  linger  long  ; 
The  rosea  fade  ;  and  winter's  shade 

Will  hush  the  wnrbler's  jo>-ful  song. 
The  fleeting  hours  will  over  leave 

Some  fnrrowa  on  the  sweetest  face  ; 
However  fair,  they  do  not  spare. 
But  mark  their  last  abiding -place. 
It  ia  not  nlwaya  May, 
For  summer  cannot  stay. 
And  hopes  and  fears. 
And  joys  and  tears, 
Must  come,  and  pass  Qwayl 

All  life  is  but  a  thorny  pnth. 

With  cniel  briers  thickly  set ; 
Both  old  ond  young  at  last  are  slung 

So  sorely  they  can  ne'er  forget. 
It  is  not  always  May  ;  ah,  no  I 

And  hopes  once  sweet  will  fade  nnd  die; 
There  beats  no  heart  bnt  feels  the  smart 
Of  some  sad,  tear -begotten  sigh ! 
It  is  not  alw.iys  May, 
For  summer  cannot  stay. 
And  hopes  and  fears, 
And  joys  an<l  tears, 
Must  come,  and  pass  nway  1 

Edward  Osenfoddl 
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BOB-CHERET:   A   BBCEIPT   POB   HAPPINESS. 


EOCERTA  EMERSON  was  walking  np 
and  down  the  garden  one  fine  evening 
nt  the  end  of  June,  She  waa  auppoBed  to  be 
learning  her  leesona  for  the  next  (lay,  and  she 
had  nn  open  French  grammar  in  her  hand  ;  but 
her  attention  waa  not  given  to  that,  but  waa  all 
eentred  on  the  next  house,  where  aome  people 
were  juat  moving  in. 

■  I  hope  there  will  be  ft  girl  of  ten  or  eleven,' 
inuaed  Roberta,  straining  her  eyea  to  see  all  ahe 
could  through  the  yet  un- 
cui'tained  windows  ;  '  and  if 
she   is   an    only  child    like 
me  (I  am  afraid 
liigliah  gramma: 
perfect)  so  much 
then,  perbapa,  M 
call  on  Ker  mothe 
girl  and  I  can  b 
frienda  together,' 

Roberta  enlarge 
this  day-dream  ii 
her  on'n  mind  fo 
aome  time,  and  hai 
eo   completely   ar 
ranged  matlere  t. 
her   own  satis- 
faction that  she 
felt  angry — yea, 
positively  angry 
— when  the     ,; 
back-door    of 
the  next  house 
opened,  and  a 
boy  of  about 
six    years    of 

age    quickly  ~~~" 

ran  down  the  '^'^-''^' 

steps  into  the  garden. 

'  A  Iwy  !  ugh  I '  said  Roberta  to  herself,  in  a 
tone  of  the  deepcat  disgust,  as  she  turned  her 
back  on  the  ending  individna!,  and  actually 
began  to  learn  her  grammar,  and  for  some  time 
was  quite  unconscious  of  a  curly  head,  which 
was  peering  over  the  wall  at  her ;  but  as  soon 
as  she  deigned  to  raise  her  eyes  to  return  the 
gaze  the  Httle  man  said  pleasantly, — 

'  How  do  you  do  ?      I'm   very   well,  thank 


"T 
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Roberta  laughed ;  ahe  couldn't  help  it ;  wA 
the  little  fellow,  encouraged,  continued,— 

'These  are  not  much  of  gardens,  are  they? 
I'm  very  dull  here.' 

'  Then  why  don't  you  go  indoors?'  returned 
Roberta,  not  over-politely. 

'  I  have  to  stop  till  the  hall-carpet  ia  put 
down,  and  they  are  so  slow!' 
Here  the  little  boy  gave  a 
pitiful  sigh.  '  Couldn't  you  Ifll 
me  a  story?'  he  asked,  in  the 
most  insinuating  way. 

'  Oh,  I  can't  tell  stories,'  said 

Roberta,     impatiently ;    '  I've 

got  my  leaaons  to  learn.'    Ajid 

Ehe  turned 

'  Do  some- 

thing    to 

make   him 

happyV 

whispered 

■  Roberta's 

good   angel 

'For    who 

makes  alittie 

one  happy,  does  a  kindness  t«  our 

dear  Lord  Himself.' 

And  Roberta,  after  hesitatinj 
n  little  while,  ran  into  the  honf«. 
from  whence  she  issued  in  a  fe^^ 
minutes  with  a  little  basket  'i 
cherries,  a  long  stick,  and  a  piece 
of  string.  '  I  am  going  to  play 
bob-cherry  with  you  ;  that  is  one 
of    the  few   games  that  con  Iv 

played   over  a  garden  wall,'  she 

said,  nodding  pleasantly  at  the 
boy,  whose  face  beamed  with  smiles  at  Robertas 
speech. 

The  game  was  delightful !  They  plaj-ed  •! 
it  for  over  an  hour.  The  hall-carpet  had  !<»£ 
been  tinished,  but  umther  Roberta  nor  the  little 
boy  gave  it  even  a  thought,  bo  engrossed  were 
they  with  the  game.  And  when  at  length  the 
deepening  twilight  caused  both  children  to  be 
colled  indoors,  Roberta  ran  in  with  a  hapi^er 
feeling  than  any  game  of  play  had  ever  given 
her  before.  E.  A.  B. 
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the  little  clock. 

THERE'S  B.  neat  Uttla  dock,  And  may  we,  like  the  clock, 

In  the  schoolroom  it  stande.  Keep  a  face  clean  and  bright, 

'  And  it  points  to  the  time  With  hands  ever  ready 

With  its  two  little  hands.  To  do  what  is  right. 
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WHAT  DOES    THE  BIBLE  BAY  ABOUT  A    TOWERf 

Set  Cover  of  ilontMy  Part. 


WE  cannot  take  back  the  words  that  have 
flown,  nor  the  inflnencewe  have  exerted. 
ir  aH  has  not  been  on  the  side  of  right,  we  shall  lay 


np  for  ourselves  food  for  bitter  repentance.  It 
is  a  serious  thought,  too,  that  this  influence  goes 
on  unconsciously  when  we  least  espect  il. 
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A    PECK   OF   TBOU'BI.ES. 

(Coiid'traeil/roni  paje  123.) 

HE   Sepoya   tlwn    grouped  to- 

getlier,  ns  tliough   to  discii.°s 

some  otlior  }ilan  of  notion,  luid, 

reluming   to   the  bouse,  they 

collected  straw,  laid  it  round 

under  the  walla,  and  aet  fire  to 

it     But  the  EngiiBh  had  been 

too  quick  for  them.     Not  only 

hnd  they,  several  times  during 

the  day,  poured  wnter  oil  over 

the  walls,  hnt   they  had   piimpeil  tip  a  gooil 

store  of  water,  and  now,  at  some  risk  to  their 

lives,  they  poured  this  water  down  upon  the 

flnnies. 

One  or  two  were  wounded  slightly  while  doing 
this,  for  the  Sepoys  fired  as  soon  ns  they  saw 
any  person  exposed.  But  the  nHtive  servants, 
of  whom  several  were  on  the  roof,  were  told  to  do 
this  work,  and  the  Sepoys  did  not  fire  at  them. 
Again  they  eollected  to  talk  raattera  over. 
One  man  made  a  long  and  excited  speech,  tosE- 
iiig  his  ai-ma  about  wildly.  The  little  garrison, 
liateuing  eagerly,  caught  a  word  here  and 
there,  from  which  tliey  guessed  that  tliis  man, 
Mirza,  was  trying  to  persuade  the  rest  tliat  they 
were  wasting  time  sadly,  that  it  did  not  mnch 
matter  whetlier  they  killed  tliese  particnlar  Sahibs 
or  not,  and  that  they  would  do  much  more 
msely  if  they  marched  at  once  to  Delhi  and 
offered  their  services  to  the  King. 

After  a  good  deal  of  aiding,  it  seemed  as  if 
the  others  took  Mirza's  advice,  and  presently 
there  was  a  great  rush  of  the  foot-soldiers  to 
Colonel  Danvers'  stables. 

Here  the  English  officers  had  hastfly  pot 
their  horses  when  they  had  taken  refuge  with 
the  Colonel :  and  soon  these  valuable  creatures 
were  led  out  by  the  shooting  Sepoys,  who  seemed 
much  delighted. 

'My  Bayard,  tool  Oh,  the  villainsl'  groaned 
Captain  Sykcs,  as  his  splendid  coal-black  charger 
was  mounted  by  a  slim  Hindu,  who  must  have 
seemed  to  the  good  horse  quite  a  feather-weight 
after  his  own  substantial  master. 

'And  my  pony,  tool  my  dear  ponyl'  said 
Bryda,  peeping  out  in  time  to  see  two  meu 
wrangling  violently  for  the  possession  of  her 
frisky  little  pet. 


Bol,  the  next  moment,  all  the  watchere  began 
to  laugh.  Sad  as  their  position  was,  they  conld 
not  help  laughing,  for  th '  pony,  full  of  liickit  and 
fun,  no  sooner  felt  a  rider  on  hia  bare  bacE  than 
he  plunged  so  cleverly  as  to  throw  the  man. 

Before  he  had  time  to  get  up,  the  other  Sepoy, 
who  had  straggled  for  the  prize,  aprnng  upon  the 
pony's  back  and  (juickly  rode  away,  leaving  hi> 
rival  to  follow,  screaming  and  making  signs  of 

One  of  the  rebels,  who  seemed  to  be  the  leader, 
then  spoke  some  words  of  cummnod,  wlien  (be 
men  fell  into  their  places  in  ranks.  The  hoTse- 
men  did  the  same,  and,  after  firing  a  ])arting 
volley  at  the  house,  the  whole  band  of  rebels 
turned  and  marched  away  into  the  darkness  cC 
the  night. 

It  seemed  then,  to  the  little  band  of  English, 
as  if  they  had  been  nnder  sentence  of  death,  and 
had  suddenly  received  their  pardon.  Of  conne, 
their  perils  were  not  by  any  means  at  an  end, 
but  after  so  many  lung  houre  of  fear  it  seemed 
as  if  new  life  ami  new  hope  came  to  tbem. 

Several  were  wounded,  though  not  dnnger- 
onaly.  Brave  Mrs.  Danvers  had  been  struck  in 
the  arm  by  one  of  the  parting  shots.  Wiiile  she 
was  being  attended  to  by  the  doctor,  the  officers 
talked  over  their  plans.  To  stay  where  tlwy 
were  for  any  length  of  lime  would  be  impossible, 
and  yet  to  try  and  escape  would  be  to  expose 
themselves  to  new  and  perhaps  greater  dangeis- 
But,  after  all,  it  seemed  that  the  beet  thing  they 
could  do  would  be  to  try  and  get  to  the  neirest 
large  town,  Rungpur,  where  there  was  a  strong 
garri-'on  of  English  soldiers. 

So,  after  waiting  for  some  time,  to  be  sure 
that  the  rebels  had  really  gone,  some  of  the 
Englishmen  went  down  from  the  roof  and  &;nt 
off  the  native  servants  to  find  them  some  ani- 
mals— horses,  elephants,  camels — anything  tiiat 
could  be  ridden  or  made  to  carrj-  luggage,  and 
some  dhoolies  to  carry  the  sick  or  feeble  of  tbe 
party. 

The  moon  and  stars  had  travelled  a  longn-ay 
over  the  sky  while  this  siege  had  been  going  on : 
still  there  was  some  cool  time  left  before  snnri^: 
BO  the  sleeping  children  were  wakened,  anil  ffse 
bundles  of  food  and  clothes  hastily  put  tcseibcr 
— everything  being  done  with  as  litile  noiw  s» 
possible.  Then  the  children  and  the  woiuided  "Tre 
carefully  taken  down  the  narrow,  winding  st-iir ; 
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which  was  not  an  ensy  matter,  as  Bryda  wliis- 
j)ered  to  Lottie  Sykes  on  the  way. 

'  I  nsed  to  wish/  she  yawned, '  that  all  bouses 
had  flat  roofs ;  but  I  shall  never  care  for  them 
again!' 

Outside  tbe  bouse  tbey  found  a  queer  col- 
lection of  animals,  '  looking/  said  Uncle  Jack, 
'aaifNoah*s  Ark  bad  turned  up  again.'  One 
elephant,  four  horses,  three  shaggy  ponies,  several 
^camels  and  a  mule.  Half-a-dozen  dboolies  bad 
4i1bo  been  found. 

*We  shall  do,*  said  Colonel  Danvers,  cbeer- 
Mly ;  and  soon  every  one  had  an  appointed  place, 
and  quickly,  with  as  little  bustle  or  noise  as 
possible,  tbe  strange  procession  stole  away  into 
the  darkness. 

CHAPTER  X. —  A  NIOHT  JOURNEY. 

OuTBiDB  the  town,  tbe  trees  soon  came  to  an 
^d,  and  only  a  sandy  plain  was  visible,  stretching 
for  some  miles  in  the  moonlight. 

'  It  is  well  that  we  are  not  obliged  to  travel 
daring  the  day,'  said  Colonel  Danvers,  '  for  this 
.sand  geta  almost  red-hot.' 

*  It  seems  quite  hot  now,  Father,'  said  Bryda. 
She  was  high  above  the  hot  sand,  happily,  for 
she  bad  been  given  a  seat  in  tbe  bowdab  of  tbe 
elephant,  with  her  mother  and  Lottie,  and  two 
other  ladies. 

*Ye8,  it  is  hot,'  said  her  father,  who  was 
riding  beside  tbe  elephant;  *it  is  very  hot, 
Bryda,  because  tbe  sun  halves  it  so  in  the  day 


that  it  has  not  time  to  get  cool  at  night.  But 
we  are  better  off  in  being  able  to  travel  at  night 
than  if  we  bad  to  go  by  day.' 

*  It  is  hot  enough  now,'  said  Lottie,  in  her 
most  melancholy  voice.  '  And  we  cannot  have 
any  punkahs ! ' 

*  How  would  you  have  liked  to  be  wuth  nie 
last  year  in  Scinde,  little  lady?'  said  Colonel 
Danvers.  *  Do  you  know  that  one  day  I  cooked 
some  eggs  in  tbe  sun!' 

*  Ob,  dear  I '  answered  Lottie,  with  such  a 
deep  sigh  that  tbe  Colonel  could  not  help 
laughing. 

'  Now,  I  advise  you  little  girls  to  go  to  sleep,' 
be  said ;  *  for  if  we  can  reach  tbe  river  to- 
morrow we  may  travel  most  of  tbe  day  in  boats, 
so  there  will  be  no  quiet  sleeping-time.' 

*  Poor  Father  I  you  can't  sleep,*  said  Bryda ; 
'  nor  Uncle  Jack,'  she  added,  as  her  uncle  rode 
up  at  that  moment. 

*  No,*  said  her  uncle,  *  not  much  sleep  for  us, 
just  now.  But  never  mind,  Bryda,  we  can 
sleep  very  quickly  by-and-by,  when  we  get  a 
chance,  and  make  up  for  lost  time.  As  little 
girls  sleep  very  slowly,  however,  I  advise  you  to 
begin  at  once.' 

Bryda  did  not  answ*er,  for  she  was  wondeiing 
whether  older  people  really  slept  more  quickly 
than  children,  and  if  that  was  why  children  were 
sent  to  bed  early.  Her  father  and  uncle  rode  on, 
so  she  could  not  ask  their  opinion. 

{^0  &€  coniinxied*) 


ONE  GOOD  TX7BN   DESEBVES   ANOTHEB. 


S  be  lay  flat  upon  bis  back  by 
a  fence,  one  bright  June  day, 
Teddy  commenced  to  dream  of 
what  he  should  do  by-and-by, 
when  he  became  a  man. 

Lying  flat  upon  your  back 
in  tbe  sunshine  of  a  June 
morning,  with  a  thousand  sweet  perfumes  in 
the  breeze,  a  thousand  bird-voices  filling  tbe 
air,  is  fine — for  dreaming,  but  you  are  apt  to  fall 
asleep  in  reality ;  at  any  rate,  it  can  be  only 
dreaming,  for  no  boy  ever  became  a  man,  and  no 
man  ever  g^w  great,  lying  on  his  back. 
Bnt  Teddy,  lying  there,  has  just  conducted  a 


successful  attack  upon  a  furious  pirate  who  bad 
been  sweeping  tbe  seas  a  long  time — ^has  put  tlie 
pirate  and  bis  crew  in  chains,  and  delivered  tbe 
beautiful  lady,  bis  captive,  and  her  attendants, 
and  is  just  going  to  marry  her;  be  has  al- 
ready risen  to  the  rank  of  a  post-captain  and 
is  wondering  whether  he  shall  presently  de- 
cide upon  being  an  admiral  of  tbe  Red,  of  the 
Blue,  or  retire  upon  half- pay  and  become  the 
driver  of  an  express  engine,  when,  soft  and  low, 
from  over  the  fence  at  his  back,  arose  a  pitiful 
sobbing  voice : — 

*  Oh,  my  dear  Dick  I — oh,  my  dear  little  bird  I* 
and  a  raised  and  indignant   echo,   'Oh,  you 
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"'There,  runniBg  up  tlie  street !'  s&id  Kitty." 
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ONE    GOOD    TtTBI?   DESEBVEB   AITOTHEB. 

{ConeUided  from  page  13G.) 


0,    while    tlic     sorrowful 

little  woniao  weot  into 

the    house    to    cnll    her 

feDow-inoumers  to  Dick 

Linnet's  burial,  Teildy, 

seizing     the     gardener's 

Bjiiiile,  began  to  dig  tlie 

birdie's  grave,  thinking  all  tlie  time  that,  while 

neither  a  Red  nor  Blue  ailiuirat  coiiM  be  ex- 

jjeeted  to  do  bucIi  work,  nor  the  driver  of  an 

ex]iress  engine  stoop  to  such  unbecoming  toil, 

he,  Teddy,  could  not  help  this  act  of  teudenicss 

lownrds  one  of  God's  dead  creatures,  and  was 

proud  to  have  thue  liglitened  the  grieving  little 

heart  of  the  dead  bird'u  mistress. 

'Laura  and  Alice  can't  come,'  whispered  tiie 
robbing  little  maid,  just  as  Ted  had  finished  the 
grave  ;  '  I  suppose  we  shall  hnve  to  do  it  all  by 
ourselves.  You  are  a  good,  kind  boy,  and  I'll 
never,  never  foi'get  you.  My  poor  dear  Dick  I 
■Oh  I  you  cruel  thjug  1 ' 

The  last  words  wereaddressed  to  thecal,  who, 
pausing  in  his  toilet  with  one  pa  A'  rnised,  looked 
down  upon  the  ceremony  beneath  him  with  « 
most  satislied  expression  of  face. 

'  And  now,'  said  Teddy,  rising  from  his  knees, 
when  his  task  was  done,  '  you  may  use  those 
cruel  claws  of  yours.  Master  Tom  ;  but  that  flat 
stone  that  I  placed  in  his  grave  \vill  keep  you 
from  getting  at  him.' 

It  was  not  many  days  after  the  untimely 
death  and  hasty  burial  of  tlie  pet  bird  thnt 
Teddy,  on  his  way  to  school,  was  once  moi'e  deep 
in  those  interesting  day-drenma  of  bis. 

On  thin  occasion  he  is  a  knight  in  silver 
armour,  who  has  just  delivered  a  beautiful  and 
captive  prin<«8B  from  the  claws  of  an  awful 
dragon,  and  is  driving  her  to  the  king's  palace 
in  an  ivory  and  gold  carriage,  drawn  by  sixteen 
cream -coloured  ponies ;  he  bos  nearly  I'eacbed 
tlie  pahice  of  his  fancy,  when  be  turns  the  comer 
and  comes  ui>on  the  grocer's  boy  looking  into 
the  window  of  Air.  Scones  the  baker's  shop. 

The  grocer's  boy,  proposing  tt  gtime  of 
marbles,  flings  down  his  basket,  and  Teddy, 
nothing  loth  aud  forgetting  bis  knighthood  end 
silver  armour — also  that  he  was  on  his  way  to 


school,  and  ought  to  have  been  ashamed  to  itup 
and  play  with  an  idle,  loitering  errand-boy— 
produced  his  bag  of  marbles,  and  the  game  j>[c- 
sently  became  an  exciting  one. 

But  the  grocer's  boy,  greedy  of  eye  and 
heart,  as  he  is  idle  and  vicious  in  characlcr,  verj- 
soon  grows  tired  of  playing,  for  which,  hesiiles, 
he  knows  he  daics  stop  no  longer,  and  haviog 
looked  with  longing  eyes  from  the  first  on 
Teddy's  bag  of  lovely  coloured  marbles  nnd 
'  alleys,'  be  makes  a  sudden  snatch  at  tliem 
while  Teddy  is  taking  some  out  for  the  ucxl 
game,  and  there  ensue*  a  struggle. 

Not  a  long  one,  however ;  the  grocer's  boy  is 
big  and  strong,  and  swings  poor  Teddy  aroanJ 
by  bis  bag  of  marblce  lilie  a.  toy,  until,  gidily 
and  spent,  the  poor  child,  stumbling,  quila  his 
hold  of  the  bag,  which  flics  around  the  grocer'* 
boy's  head  first  and  then  dashes  throngh  Mr. 
Scones'  window.  ■ 

Mr.  Scones  was  out  like  a  shot !  Mrs.  Sconti 
was  close  behind,  and  while  the  angry  laktr 
seized  Teddy  by  the  collar  and  flourished  a 
supple  stick  around  his  sbonlders,  Mrs.  Scodm 
inquired  of  a  little  girl  etnnding  by,  whom  no- 
body seemed  to  have  noticed,  who  the  cul|ffit 

'  Not  this  boy '. '  she  cried  excitedly,  *  Dot  this 
boy!  he's  a  good,  kind  boy  :  it  was  another!' 

'  ^Yhat  other  ? '  demanded  the  angry  baker. 

'  There  :  running  up  the  street ! '  said  Kitty, 
who  hnplwued  to  be  the  very  same  little  girl  in  a 
white  pinafore  whose  bird  Teddy  had  kiudly 
buried  a  few  days  before. 

'  He's  gone  romul  the  comer  now,'  she  cm- 
finued,  as  Mr.  Scoues  stroile  out  into  the  rufid; 
'  gone  round  by  the  Golden  Lion  I ' 

The  baker  looked  up  the  now  empty  str«i 
and  then  at  the  little  doggie  at  the  comer.  ^\» 
still  growled  and  wagged  his  stump  of  a  tail  aiil 
looked  up  the  street  too,  plainly  thinking  •i 
some  one  out  of  sight 

'  If  I  catch  any  of  you  hero  agsin,'  said 
Mr.  Scones,  returning,  and  still  shakbg  liu 
cane  over  Teddy,  '  I'll  flog  you  sounJiy' 
Who's  to  pay  for  my  broken  mudow,  I'd  lite 
to  know  ? ' 
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Tcdily,  picking  np  his  cap  and  book  and  slate, 
said  he  intended  to  let  his  father  know  all  about 
it ;  and  hogging  the  baker's  pardon  and  making 
a  humble  bow  to  his  ^\ife,  who  stood  in  the  door- 
way with  a  half-smile  on  her  face,  turned  away, 
followed  by  the  little  girl. 

*  You've  saved  me  from  a  tlirashing,'  he  said 


to  her,  'and  I'll  never  forget  vou  either;  see  \T 
Idol* 

*  One  good  turn  deserves  another  I '     Kitty* 
didn't  say  as  much,  but  she  felt  very  glad  that 
in  such  a  funny  manner  she  should  have  happened 
to  be  able  to  save  her  boy-friend  from  undeserved 
punishment.  H.  0. 


LOOK   TO   YOURSELF. 


WHEN  I  was  a  boy/  said  an  old  man,  *  we 
had  a  schoolmaster  who  had  an  odd 
way  of  catching  idlers.  One  day  he  c;dled  out 
to  U8:  *Boy8,  the  fii-st  one  of  you  that  sees 
another  l)0v  idle,  I  want  vou  to  inform  me,  and 
I  will  attend  to  his  case/ 

*Ah/  thought  I  to  myself,  'there  is  Joe 
Simmons,  whom  I  don't  like.  I'll  watch  him, 
aud  if  I  Bee  him  look  off  his  book  I'll  tell.     It 


was  not  long  before  I  saw  Joe  look  off  his  book,» 
and  immediately  I  informed  the  master.' 

'Indeed  I'  said  he:  *  and  how  did  vou  know 
he  was  idle?' 

'  I  saw  him,'  said  I. 

'  You  did ;  and  wore  your  eyes  on  your  bo  )k 
when  you  saw  him  ? ' 

I  was  caught,  and  I  never  watched  for  idl© 
boys  again. 


A   NEWFOUNDLAND   'SUNDAY.* 


LLA,   dear,   I   am 
really    curious   to 
know  what  makes 
you  look   so    in- 
tently at  that  book. 
I  am  sure  you  must 
know  it  by  heart  I* 
*  That's  just  what  I  want 
to  do,'  said  Lilla,  brightly, 
AS  she  jumped  upon  her  father's 
knee. 
'  Why,  my  little  maid  V 
*  Because  I  like  it,'  said  Lilla, 
*  and  I'm  going  to  give  it  away ; 
and  Father,  I'll  give  you  fifty  guesses,  and  you'll 
never  find  out  where  it  is  going  to.* 

*  I  give  it  up  at  once  ! ' 

*  I  know  you'd  never  guess  I'  said  Lilla,  tri- 
nniphantly ;  '  so,  as  you're  a  dear,  good  father, 
I'll  tell  you.  I'm  going  to  send  my  Sunday  to 
Newfoundland  I     There!' 

*Ne>vfoundland  I'  said  Father,  putting  on  a 
lo«>k  of  the  deepest  ignorance.    *  AVhere  is  that  ?* 

*  Oh,  Father,'  said  Lilla,  in  quite  a  shocked 
tone;  'don't  you  really  know?  It's  a  large 
island  off  the  coast  of  North  America,  and  the 
people  there  are  nearly  all  fishermen,  and  they 
are  very  poor,  and  there  are  very  few  churches, 
and  the  roads  are  very  bad  in  winter,  so  the 


children  can  hardly  ever  go  the  long,  long  way 
to  church,  and  Sunday  is  often  a  long,  dreary 
day  to  them.' 

Lilla  spoke  so  fast  she  was  obliged  to  stop  to 
gasp  for  breath,  and  Father  had  time  to  ask, — 
*  Who  told  vou  all  this,  mv  little  one?' 
'  The  clergyman  at  the  children's  service,' 
said  Lilla,  who  had  regained  her  breath,  and 
was  ready  for  a  fresh  start.  '  He  said  he  had 
a  brother  a  missionary  there,  and  he  wrote  homo 
to  say  that  the  people  were  as  hungry  for  books 
as  a  starving  man  for  bread ;  and  then  our 
clergyman  asked  us  if  some  of  us  had  not  somo 
books  or  magazines  which  we  could  send  to  our 
brothers  and  sisters  in  cold,  foggy  Newfound- 
land. And  when  I  came  home  I  asked  Mother  if 
I  might  send  my  Sunday,  and  she  said  yes ;  and 
we  have  got  the  address  of  a  real  little  New- 
foundland girl  to  send  it  to,  and  Mother  has- 
directed  the  wrnj>per,  and  I'm  going  to  pay  the- 
postage.  It's  a  penny  every  month,  the  same  as- 
in  England,'  said  Lilla,  nodding  her  little  head. 
Father  kissed  his  littl^girl,  and  said,  earnestly^ 
'  That's  a  kind  thought,  Lilla,  and  your  Sun- 
day  will  help  to  bring  Sunday  to  that  little 
Newfoundland  child,  and  I  really  think  you 
must  let  me  help  too.'  Father  drew  a  gold 
sovereign  from  his  purse.  *  Lilla,  you  shall 
give  this  to  the  clergyman,  and  tell  him  that  it 
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Trying  to  get  it  by  heart. 
is   to  help  those   poor   people   in  any  way  he  'Oh,    Father,   how  nicel'      Lilla  crtmeooetl 

thinliB  best.    Bee,  let  me  knot  it  in  your  handker-      with  pleasure.      '  ^Vliat  a  great  many  people 
chief,  for  fear  yon  lose  it.'  you  will  moke  happy  I'  E.  A.  B, 
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A  FECK   OF  TBOUBLES. 

(Continutd  from  page  135.) 


EFORE  the  fugitives  bad  ridden 
much  further,  Lottie,  who  had 
been  riding  side  by  side  with 
Bryda,  fell  asleep,  and  Bryda, 
who  was  not  at  all  sleepy,  sat 
watching  the  black  shadows  of 
the  long  procession  winding 
over  the  plain.  The  shadow  of 
the  elephant  was  very  big  and 
black  in  the  light  of  the  moon, 
wliicli  was  slowly  dropping  out  of 
sight ;  then  came  the  shadows  of  the 
camels,  long  and  thin ;  then  the  little  shadows 
of  the  horees,  all  so  clear  and  distinct  that 
Bryda  would  not  have  been  much  surprised  if 
they  had  begun  to  move  by  themselves,  even 
walking  off  in  another  direction. 

Lottie,  "without  a  word  of  apology,  had 
leaned  her  head  upon  her  friend's  shoulder,  and 
so  had  first  nodded  a  little,  and  then  fallen 
off  to  sleep.  Bryda  did  not  like  to  move  the 
tired  head,  but  it  was  rather  heavy  ;  and  at  last 
she  fell  into  an  uncomfortable  doze  herself,  and 
had  one  of  those  long  dreams  in  which  we  fancy 
ouraelves  dressed  for  some  grand  affair,  starting 
off  in  high  spirits,  when,  suddenly  looldng  down, 
we  find  ourselves  in  quite  a  different  dress,  most 
likely  ready  for  bed.  Over  and  over  again 
Bryda  had  this  dream,  and  woke  with  a  start  to 
find  the  long  procession  going  on,  on,  on,  over 
the  dry  plain.  Presently  a  new  misery  was 
added:  the  plain  began  to  be  covered  with  a 
sort  of  sharp  spear  grass, — so  thick  and  strong, 
as  well  as  sharp,  that  it  could  pierce  through 
any  but  the  stoutest  boots.  The  men  who 
carried  the  dhoolies  stopi>ed  and  put  on  their 
shoes,  but  still  their  legs  were  cut,  and  the 
broad,  fiat  feet  of  the  elephant  were  much 
woimded.  Still,  it  was  better  to  go  on  than  go 
out  of  the  way,  and  slowly  the  march  was  con- 
tinued. 

Bryda  leaned  over  the  edge  of  the  howdah 
and  began  to  talk  to  the  mahout — the  driver  of 
the  elephant — who  sat  upon  its  head,  guiding 
the  intelligent  creature  with  a  pointed  stick. 
The  time  did  not  seem  so  long  after  that,  for  the 
man  began  to  tell  her  all  sorts  of  amusing  stories 
about  the  elephant 


*  I  was  mahout  to  the  King  of  Oude,'  said  hcr 

*  long  ago,  when  I  was  young,  and  when  the 
King  was  very  powerful  indeed,  and  had  more 
gold  and  jewels  than  would  fill  a  house — more 
than  a  thousand  elephants  could  carry.' 

*  Oh,  oh  I '  said  Bryda,  thinking  that  his 
Majesty  must  have  come  out  of  the  Arabian. 
Nights. 

*  He  had  many  elephants,'  said  the  mahout, 

*  and  loved  to  see  them  fight.' 

*  That  was  cruel  I '  said  Bryda. 

*  Elephants  leve  to  fight,'  said  the  mahout,  as 
if  that  settled  the  question  ;  *  and  one  day  there 
was  a  great  fight  between  two  of  them.  It  was 
as  if  two  mountains  strove  together.* 

*  I  should  have  been  frightened,'  said  Bryda, 
who  thought  the  King  of  Oude  had  an  odd  idea 
of  fun. 

*  At  last,'  said  the  mahout,  *  the  elephant  that 
was  getting  the  worst  of  it  went  slowly  back- 
wards, fighting  all  the  time,  to  the  river  that 
was  near,  and  then  suddenly  turned  round  and 
plunged  in.  Seeing  this,  the  other  turned 
so  quickly  that  his  mahout  was  thrown  to  the 
ground,  and  the  elephant,  mad  with  fury,  put 
his  heavy  foot  on  the  poor  man,  crushing  him  to 
death  in  a  moment  Seeing  this  the  wife  of  the 
poor  mahout  came  nmning  with  her  baby  in  her 
arms,  crying  to  the  elephant  to  kill  her  and  the 
child,  too.  "  Cruel  beast,"  she  said,  "  you  have 
taken  off  the  roof  of  our  house,  now  break  do>vii 
the  "walls  and  finish  your  work  I " 

*  But,'  said  the  mahout,  '  the  elephant  stood 
still  and  hung  down  his  head  with  shame  and 
sorrow.  He  then  allowed  the  woman,  by  the 
King's  command,  to  moimt  to  her  poor  husband's 
place.  When  she  was  seated,  he  reached  up  to 
her,  in  his  strong  trunk,  the  body  of  her  husband,, 
and  then  her  baby,  safe  and  sound,  and  ol»e- 
diently  went  back  to  his  stable,  guided  by  hen 
Nor  was  he  ever  afterwards  anything  but  gentle 
and  docile  to  her ;  and  the  widow,  and  her  child 
after  her,  were  his  drivers  as  long  as  he  lived.' 

But  the  mahout  had  more  amusing  stories  to 
tell, —  of  the  mischievous  tricks  elephants  will 
play,  perhaps  from  spite,  perhaj^s  to  get  some- 
thing they  very  much  like  to  eat;  and  Bryda 
was  quite  surprised  to  find  how  she  forgot  her 
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troubles;  and  presently  slie  found  herself  listening 
to  two  cocks  that  had  begun  to  crow  at  some 
diitaiiee  from  each  other,  and  seemed  to  be 
Laving  a  dispute. 

*  Oh  I  it's  three  o*clo-o-o-ock/  declared  one. 

*  No  I  it's  four  o'clo-o-o-o-ock,'  cried  the  other, 
in  a  very  hoai-se  voice.  Then  there  was  silence 
for  a  moment ;    then, 

*  Three  o'clock,  you  go-oo-oo-oo-oose  I  *  began 
the  first  cock,  and  Bryda  found  herself  wondering 
how  it  was  that  Indian  fowls  could  crow  in 
English,  when  she  started  up  to  find  that  it  was 


broad  daylight  She  had  been  to  sleep  certainly, 
but  it  was  hard  to  tell  for  how  long,  since  in 
India  the  morning  does  not  come  slowly  as  in 
England,  rubbing  its  eyes  as  it  were,  and  doubt- 
ing whether  to  be  sunny  or  sulky ;  but  springs 
down  upon  the  world,  crying  out,  '  Here  I  am, 
as  beautiful  as  ever.  Sing,  birds  I  bloom, 
flowers  I  wake,  children!  night  is  gone  I' 

Br3'da*a  elephant  was  standing  still,  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  party  had  gathered  together  under 
the  shadow  of  a  thick  tope,  or  clump  of  trees. 

(To  he  coviXinutd^ 


cnuBcn  OF  the  holy  sefuIiChbe  at  jebusalem. 


THE  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  so  named 
because  it  is  supposed  to  contain  the  tomb 
in  which  the  body  of  our  Lord  was  laid  after  His 
cnicifixion,  stands  in  the  north-western,  or  Latin 
quaiter,  of  the  modern  city  of  Jerusalem. 

The  sepulchre  itself  lies  imder  the  great  dome 
of  the  building,  is  of  oblong  shape — fifteen  feet 
in  length  by  ten  in  width — and  is  surmounted 
by  a  rich  and  elaborate  ceiling,  splendidly  de- 
corated with  gold,  silver,  and  precious  marbles. 

Opposite  the  entrance  is  a  marble  slab,  called 
the  *  Stone  of  Unction,'  which  is  shown  as  the 
stone  on  which  the  body  of  the  Saviour  was  laid 
for  its  anointing  before  burial — its  anointing,  as 
you  remember,  by  those  three  loving  and  holy 
women  who  were  the  first  to  hear  of  their  Lord's 
glorious  resurrection. 

Above  the  Stone  of  Unction  is  an  elevation, 
approached  by  steps,  and  said  to  be  Mount 
Calvary,  the  scene  of  the  Crucifixion.  On  this 
elevation  now  stands  a  rich,  dome -shaped  build- 
ing, with  a  floor  of  rare  and  costly  marble,  and 
in  a  lower  chamber  of  this  building  is  a  cavity, 
said  to  be  the  exact  spot  whereon  the  foot  of  the 
cross  rested. 

The  road  by  which  this  hill  is  approached 
leads  past  the  ruins  of  Herod's  palace,  and  is 
called  by  Christians  the  *  Via  Doloroia,'  and  is 
the  supposed  route  taken  by  Christ  from  the 
scene  of  His  mock  trial  to  that  of  His  martyrdom. 

The  above  traditions  were  for  hundi*edo  of 
years  accepted  without  question,  but  since  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century  much  doubt  has 
been  felt  concerning  them,  and  a  vast  amount  of 
<li8cufi8ion  has  arisen  on  the  part  of  the  various 


travellers ;  but  to  this  day  little  positive  know- 
ledge has  been  gained  on  the  matter,  the  best 
authorities,  while  upsetting  old  theories,  failing 
to  supply  new.  A  noted  traveller,  however, 
has,  after  much  research,  declared  the  Mosque 
of  Omar,  at  Jerusalem,  to  be  the  real  centre  of 
attraction — that  the  building  was  erected  by 
the  Emperor  Constantine,  directly  over  the  rock 
out  of  which  the  tomb  of  the  Saviour  was  hewn. 

What  does  it  matter  ?  Nay,  rather,  is  it  not 
better  so  ?  If  there  were  no  doubt  as  to  *  where 
the  Lord  lay,'  how  many  thousands  might  have 
had  their  faith  in  the  risen,  glorified  Christ, 
turned  aside  in  their  contemplation  over  His 
earthly  burial-place  I 

It  was  best  that  time  should  draw  a  veil  over 
that  burial-place  as  the  years  went  on,  and  that 
no  memorial  shouLl  stand  on  earth  wliich  should 
cause  frail  man  to  withdraw  his  eyes  and  his 
heart  from  the  Spirit  in  Heaven  to  the  frail  re- 
mains and  empty  tenements  of  the  world  below. 

Jeiu$  died!  That  we  know.  The  whole 
world  around  Jerusalem  at  the  time  was  ready 
to  declare  the  fact  with  the  exultation  of  hate. 

JeiuB  Iivei !  That,  too,  we  know.  After 
death  *He  was  seen  of  above  five  hundred 
brethren  at  once* 

Never  mind,  then,  the  exact  place  of  His  burial. 
Its  very  doubtfulness  is  the  best  evidence  of  its 
truth,  if  we  needed  evidence;  and  beyond  the 
loving  reverence  with  which  the  very  ground  He 
trod  should  be  remembered  by  us.  let  us  raise  our 
eyes  and  hearts  aloft  to  where  He  is,  and  hear,  as 
it  were,  the  echo  of  His  loving  promise, '  Where 
/  am,  there  also  shall  my  servant  be.' 

B,  O.H. 
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SPECIAL  NOTICE  to  the  Readers  of  'Sunday.' 

THE  Editor  has  decided  to  award,  instead  of  the  usual  Monthly,  a  Series  of  ANNUAL 
PRIZES,  as  follows :— 
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Gompetiton  may  scad  in  their  Papers  and  Pictures  monthly,  or  the  entire  nambor  at  the  end  o(  the  year ;  bat  aU 
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A   FECK   OF  TROUBLES. 

(Continued  frcm  page  143.) 


N  the  bright  morning  light 
how  weary  our  travellers 
looked !  The  ladies  had 
spent  all  the  night  in  their 
muslin  dresses,  and  these 
looked  sadly  soiled  and 
rumpled,  while  the  gentle- 
men were  dusty  and  grimy, 
and  some  had  marks  of 
wounds  and  hurts.  The 
few  native  servants  were 
lighting  fires,  each  in  a 
little  hole  in  the  ground,  and  the  water- earners 
stood  by  with  skins,  to  fill  kettles,  or  any  pots 
or  pans  that  had  been  hastily  packed  up. 

'Scramble  down,  Bryda!'  cried  her  Uncle 
Jack,  as  cheerful  as  ever,  in  spite  of  having  had 
no  sleep.  'Why,  it  is  half-past  getting-up- 
time  I ' 

'  Then  it  must  be  nearly  time  to  go  to  sleep 
again,'  said  Br^'dn. 

With  the  help  of  the  mahout  she  jumped  into 
his  arms,  and  went  off  to  join  Lottie  Sykes, 
who  was  standing  beside  a  tree,  lookuig  straight 
before  her,  as  if  she  were  thinking  very  hard 
indeed. 

'  Isu*t  it  odd  ?*  said  Lottie,  as  she  came  up. 
'What?'  asked  Bryda. 
'Why,  the  way  every  one  is  altered,'   said 
Lottie.     '  Just  look,  there  is  Miss  Brown ;  you 
know  she  hates  Mother.' 

*  I  did  not  know  that,'  said  Bryda,  surprised. 

'  Oh,  yes,  she  does.  Well,  she  has  just  been 
bathing  her  forehead  with  eau- de-cologne,  and  I 
heard  her  say  it  was  the  very  last  she  had.  Then 
there  is  Mother  herself.  She  ib  always  cross 
in  the  moniing  —  perfectly  horrid,  I  call 
her ' 

'O  Lottie!' said  Brj'da. 

*  Well,  it's  true,  you  know ;  really  it  is.' 

*  Is  it?'  said  Bryda,  for  she  did  not  like  to 
tell  Lottie  that  even  if  she  thought  such  a  thing 
of  her  mother  she  ought  not  to  say  it. 

'  Yes  ;  but  this  morning  she  is  as  gentle  and 
kind  as  if  she  had  been  oiled  all  over.' 

Bryda  could  not  help  laughing;  but  Lottie 
nodded  her  head. 

'  Yes,  I  mean  it ;  just  like  your  mother.' 


'  My  mother  doesn't  want  oiling,'  said  Brj'da, 
indignantly. 

'  No,  perhaps  not,'  said  Lottie,  in  the  same 
quiet,  decided  tone.  *  I  expect  she  can't  help 
being  good — bom  so,  you  know.  My  mother 
is  of  quite  another  sort,  and  most  likely  I  shall 
take  after  her.  But  don't  you  see  how  nice  and 
kind  people  are  when  they  are  all  in  the  same 
trouble?' 

'  Yes,  I  suppose  so,'  said  Bryda,  lookmg 
round.  '  Mother  says  troubles  always  ought  to 
make  people  unsellish.* 

'  I'm  learning,  said  Lottie,  cheerfully.  *  TMiy, 
I  have  been  sitting  here  all  this  time  without 
wnking  that  lazy,  fat  ayah,  though  I  want  my 
hair  brashed  I' 

The  poor  ayah  had,  indeed,  fallen  asleep  as  she 
sat  on  the  ground.  Lottie  did  not  add  that  she 
had  been  made  to  sit  up  all  the  night  before,  be- 
cause her  young  mistress  had  a  slight  toothache. 

But  at  least  Lottie  was  trying  to  think  of 
others,  and  that  is  a  step  towards  being  im- 
selfish.  What  she  had  sai(f  was  quite  true— 
every  one  seemed  to  be  thinking  of  others,  even- 
one  was  kind  and  cheerful;  and  when  Major 
Grey,  the  husband  of  the  poor  lady  who  had 
thought  herself  a  widow,  suddenly  rode  up — 
pale  and  dusty,  and  with  a  wound  in  hi* 
shoulder,  it  is  true,  but  still  alive — the  breakfast 
became  almost  a  merry  one.  Yet  every  one 
knew  that  death  might  not  be  far  off. 

Major  Grey  brought  news  that  all  the  houses 
of  the  English  were  being  plundered.  The 
Sepoys  had  taken  the  most  valuable  things  trith 
them  to  Delhi,  and  now  the  town-people  were 
having  their  turn,  and  carrying  off  even-thing 
they  fitncied. 

But  no  one  seemed  to  care  much,  for  it  is  as 
true  now  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Job,  that '  all 
that  a  man  hath  will  he  give  for  his  Hfe ; '  and 
the  party  now  gathered  had  looked  death  in  the 
face  only  a  few  hours  ago. 

The  breakfast  was  a  hasty  one,  for  it  would 
not  be  safe  to  rest  long  in  such  a  place ;  where, 
indeed,  the  travellers  were  almost  at  the  mercy 
of  any  band  of  armed  men  that  might  pass  by. 

Bryda  and  Lottie  were  this  time  put  into  a 
dhooHe,  for   the   quick,  jogging  walk  of  an. 
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elephant  is  terribly  trying  to  those  who  are  not 
used  to  it,  and,  besides,  they  would  feel  the  heat 
kss.  So  they  lay  down  inside  the  queer,  long 
Lox  on  a  comfortable  mattress,  and  on  they 
went — trot,  trot,  jog,  jog— over  the  dusty  plain. 

Oh,  how  hot  it  was  I  To  be  reading  or 
working  quietly  under  the  punkah  would  have 
been  quite  tinng  enough ;  in  fact,  the  tatties 
would  have  been  put  up  on  such  a  day — high 
screens  made  of  grass,  woven  in  and  out,  and 
ke|»t  constantly  wet,  so  that  the  hot  wind  blowing 
through  them  would  be  cooled  and  moistened. 

'I  wonder  if  it  was  like  this  when  the  Children 
of  Israel  went  over  the  desert,'  said  Bryda,  at 
last. 

'  It  is  too  hot  even  to  wonder,'  said  Lottie ; 


*  but  if  it  was,  I  should  think  they  would  gladly 
have  given  all  their  bracelets  and  precious 
things  to  run  about  for  ten  minutes  in  a  green 
field; 

*  And  gather  cowslips,'  said  Bryda,  with  a 
great  sigh. 

'Cowslips?  \Miat  are  those  like?'  asked 
Lottie.  *  One  reads  about  them  in  books.  Tell 
me  about  fields  and  cowslips,  do,  Bryda  dear.' 

It  seemed  strange  to  Brj^da  to  tell  aiother 
English  child  about  things  that  seemed  to  her 
so  common;  but,  in  tnith,  Lottie  had  been  bom 
in  India,  and  knew  nothing  about  cool  grey 
skies,  quiet  brown  thrushes  with  sweet  voices, 
and  green  fields  dotted  with  cowslips  and 
daisies.  (To  he  eontimud,) 


FBOM    GAEBET  TO  MEADOW. 


N  a  dark  and  narrow  London 
street  lived  two  little  neighbours, 
Nellie  Peters  and  Cissie  Gray. 
Nellie's  mother  was  a  widow, 
who  earned  a  hard  livelihood  by  sewing ; 
and  Cissie's  parents,  who  lonted  two 
rooms  on  the  lower  floor,  were  very  poor, 
too.  Mr.  Gray  was  a  carman,  but  he 
had  been  out  of  work  for  some  time,  owing  to 
All  attack  of  rheumatic  fever,  and  so  Cissie's 
mother  and  elder  sister  worked  away  at  match- 
box-making to  pay  the  rent  and  buy  the  daily 
bread. 

It  was  bright  summer  in  the  country,  among 
the  birds  and  flowers,  but  dark  and  smoky,  dull 
and  stifling,  was  the  air  in  Millmarsh  Lane,  and 
all  day  long  our  two  little,  thin,  white-faced 
children  lay  in  those  poor  rooms,  hoping  they 
might  soon  be  well  enough  to  go  to  the  Board 
iSchool  again,  for  the  large  rooms  were  far 
]>lea6antcr  than  the  garrets.  There  was  notliing 
the  matter  with  Nellie  except  that  she  had  a  bad 
cougli  and  was  *  always  tired.'  Cissie  had  quite 
hit  her  a])petite,  and  lay  about  on  the  floor, 
fading  slowly  away  before  the  eyes  of  her  parents, 
wlio  had  lost  three  little  children  already. 

But  the  Good  Shepherd  does  not  forget  Ilis 
little  lambs  in  the  great,  i.oisy  city.  The  hearts 
of  some  kind  Christian  people  were  moved  to 
^nd  out  little  delicate  children  and  send  them 


away  into  the  country  for  a  summer  change ; 
and  the  Board  School  -  mistress  spoke  of  her 
absent  sick  scholars  to  the  lady  who  managed 
this  good  work.  And  I  am  glad  to  say  Cissie 
and  Nellie  were  sent  away  to  the  fields ;  and  I 
should  not  wonder  if,  to  supply  this  money, 
some  boys  and  girls,  better  off,  had  denied 
themselves  some  sweets  and  toys.  Surely  the 
Lord  looked  down  upon  such,  and  blessed  them 
with  a  *  Well  done  !  * 

A  cottager  in  the  country  took  care  of  the 
children  for  three  weeks.  Why,  after  nine  o.r 
ten  days,  you  would  hardly  have  known  them  I 
Just  look  at  them  now,  out  in  the  fields,  after  a 
hearty  breakfast  of  delicious  milk  and  bread  I 

'  Oh,  Nellie,'  says  Cissie,  *  ain't  it  beautiful  ? 
Did  the  fairies  send  us  here  ? ' 

And  Nellie's  dear  little  face  lights  up.  *  Mother 
told  me,'  she  answers,  'God  put  it  into  the  hearts 
of  some  kind  ladies  to  send  us  into  the  country, 
and  how  good  it  was  of  Him  to  care  about  us, 
Cissie.' 

*  So  it  is  1'  cries  little  Cissie;  'and  Hell  always 
care  about  us — won't  He,  Nellie  ?  I  know,  God 
never  leaves  off  caring.' 

The  flowers  look  up  and  wave  their  bright, 
gay  caps,  and  the  happy  birds  fly  over  their 
heads,  and  birds  and  flowers  and  summer  sky 
whisper  to  the  children  the  same  true  message, 


*  God  never  leaves  oft'  carina.' 


M.  S.  IL 
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THE  enn  waits  upon  the  rain ;  the  raia  npon      Lord,  then  thon  malcent  God  the  highest  linlc  in 
the   grass  ;    the  grafia  serves  the  cattle ;       that  golden  chain  wherehy  heaven  ia  joined  to 
[he  cattle  serve  thee ;    and  if  thou  serve  the     earth. 
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OTHER,  is  it  tnie 

thdt   ci 


ieper 


have  a  grent  tlenl 
of  money  ?  Kuree 
anj-B  tliey  make 
large  fortunee,  nnd 
die  very  ricli  in- 
deed.' 

'I    have    heni-<l, 

Mftndie,   of  one 

J  cmssing  -  Bweepcr 

—  1-^.1  who  httd  saved  Boir.e 

luindreds  of  poumU  by  taking  cnre  of  hia  pence. 

The  story  a.iys  that  ho  left  \va  money  to  ft  hoy 

who  pa-sscd  over  his  crossing  daily  on  his  wny 

to  scliool,  ajid  who  never  failed  to  give  the  poor 

man  a  nod  and  friendly  "Good  nioniing,"    That 

is  the  only  rich  croffiiiig-Bweeiwr  I  know  of;  but 

why  do  you  ask  me,  child  V 

'  Why,  Mother,  the  other  day  wlien  we  were 
out  with  onr  new  dolls  nnd  perambulator,  I 
upset  it  close  to  ft  crossing  where  quite  a  little 
toy  was  standing  with  a  broom.  I  cried,  be- 
cause I  was  sorry  to  have  mndo  the  new  wheels 
jtll  muddy;  and  when  the  boy  saw  me,  he  ran  up 
-flt  once  nud  wiped  them  quite  clean  and  nice 
with  his well,  I  suppose  it  was  his  hand- 
kerchief, but  it  looked  like  a  piece  of  r.ig.' 

'  How  nice  of  him,  Maudie  1  I  hojie  you  said, 
"Thank  you?'" 

'  I  did,  Mother  dear ;  and  I  felt  to  see  if  I 
Tiad  my  Saturday's  penny  in  my  pocket,  for  he 
did  look  BO  thin  and  Had  I  I  forgot  I  had  given 
it  to  the  Fnnch -and- Judy  man;  and  when  I 
told  niirae,  she  pushed  me  on  and  said  it  didn't 
matter,  hecnnae  the  boy  was  sure  to  have  a 
etocking-full  of  pennies  at  home.' 

'  I  should  like  to  sec  the  little  boy  who  is  bo 
jiolito;  perhaps  you  can  point  him  out  to  me 
this  afternoon,  when  I  am  going  to  take  nil  three 
«>f  you  to  ten  at  Grandjinp.V8.  Run  away  to  the 
iiurMry  now,  nnd  mind  Louisa  and  Constance 
have  their  Bliadiest  bonnets  on,  for  I  thought 
them  looking  a  little  pale  tliiB  morning.  Whose 
tiini  is  it  to  wheel  the  perambulator  to-day?" 

'  Evic  had  it  this  morning.  Mother,  bo  it  will 
be  my  turn  tliis  afternoon.' 

At  the  very  same  place  where  the  accident  had 


happened  to  Louisa's  carriage  stood  the  boy  a_s,iin, 
and  Maudie  pointed  him  out  to  her  mother  »it]i 
great  glee. 

'  See,  Mother,  how  he  stares  I  He  knows  m: 
again  quite  well.  Do  give  him  aomethini;  on! 
of  your  purse,  and  I  will  pay  yon  bock  wlitii  I 
get  my  birthday  present.' 

'  Not  80  fast,  JIaudio :  "  She  that  goes  a- 
borrowing,  goes  a.aorrowiug."  I  cannot  lend  you 
a  [icuny  to  give  him,  but  I  have  some  dusters  at 
home  waiting  to  be  hemmed,  and  if  you  tliiiik 
you  would  like  to  sew  one  for  me  to-night,  I 
will  pay  you  a  panny  for  it.' 

'  How  many  sides  are  there  to  a  diisttr, 
Mother?' 

'  Four ;  but  two  of  them  need  not  bo  hemnic-l, 
as  they  have  a  selvedge,  so  there  are  only  two  to 
sew ;  a  halfpenny  a-eide,' 

'  I  could  soon  manage  two  Bides  I  know,  so 
pieasj  give  the  boy  the  pinny  now,  because  jon 
see  I  have  almost  got  it  of  my  very  own.' 

The  little  crossing-sweeper  brightened  np  at 
the  sight  of  the  doU'a  peramlmlator  and  its  driver, 
and  tlie  kind  words  he  heard  as  Maudie*B  mother 
took  oat  her  purse  to  look  for  a  penny  clwereJ 
him  still  more. 

At  night  when  he  went  back  to  his  dingy 
little  home,  and  told  hia  baby-sister  all  abont 
the  pretty  little  ladies  and  the  smart  dollies,  I 
wonder  what  he  would  have  thought  could  he 
have  had  a  peep  at  Maudie,  gravely  stilcbing 
away  at  a  blue -and- white  check  duster,  never 
even  sighing  when  an  unusually  deep  stab  of  tlie 
needle  brought  httle  spots  of  red  on  to  the  work ! 

'  There,  now  it's  done '.  Good  night,  Jlulhcr. 
I  think  I  shall  diiiam  of  dusters  and  crossing,'- 
eweepers  to-night;  but  I  Kke  to  think  tlie  hoy 
had  the  penny,  and  my  finger  does  not  linrt  so 
very  much,  though  it  looks  like  Cook's  nutniet'- 
grater.' 

'  Good  night,  Maudie,'  said  her  motlier.  '  I 
expect  your  dreams  nill  be  happy  ones,  in  f\y.ti} 
of  your  finger,  for  you  have  felt  tlie  pleasure  lliai 
always  follows  a  kind  action.  Your  nx'll-e.inH'>l 
penny  will  not  be  the  last,  I  hope,  that  you  «ill 
have  to  give  to  the  poor.  I  shall  keep  all  t!ic 
easy  sening  for  you,  bo  that  you  can  ahraj-s cant 
money  of  your  "  very  omi"  to  give,  iu  cliun;;i, 
or  to  any  other  good  work  you  chooi*.' 

C  A.  C. 
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HE  KNEW  IT  WAS  DANGEROUS. 

SAILOR  picked  np  au  iron 
ball  that  came  rolling  to  his 
feet  on  board  ship  one  day, 
and  plunged  it  into  a  pail  of 
water  standing  near.  You 
might  have  wondered  why 
he  did  it,  had  you  seen  the 
action.  It  was  a  black  and 
heavy  ball,  but  as  it  had  stopped 
at  his  feet  it  seemed  to  have  done  all 
its  dangerous  work,  and  would  hence- 
forth be  harmless, —  at  least  until  it  was  shot 
from  a  gun  again. 

Ah  I  but  the  sailor  knew  better :  he  knew 
tb«it  if  allowed  to  remain  on  the  deck  five 
minutes — perhaps  five  seconds — it  would  burst 
and  cause  the  death  of  many  of  his  mates ;  and, 
like  the  grand,  noble  fellow  that  he  was,  he 
picked  it  up  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life  and 
drop]ied  it  into  the  pail,  where  it  became  harm- 
less— the  water  putting  out  the  slow  match  that 
bad  been  burning  and  that  would  presently 
have  set  on  fire  the  gunpowder  inside. 


IDLENESS. 

NEVER  be  idle.     Idleness  means  niin  just 
as  stagnation  means  decay. 

You  can  catch  better  things  than  early  worms- 
by  rising  early  in  the  morning.  Something  that 
will  paint  your  cheek,  lighten  your  steps,  quicken, 
your  pulse,  brighten  your  eye,  and  give  you  such 
an  appetite  as  will  make  breakfast  a  pleasure,, 
dinner  a  treat,  tea  a  delight,  and — ^no  room  for 
supper. 

Besides,  it's  only  one  early  bird  that  catches  the 
worm.     Every  early  boy  can  catch  the  benefits  I 
speak  of.     And  what  the  boy  learns  to  love,  the 
man  will  turn  to  deeper  account,  and  w*hile  his. 
hay  will  be  better  and  more  abundant  than  an. 
idle  man's,  his  corn,  his  carrots,  and  his  cucum- 
bers will  be  finer,  better,  and  more  abundant  too  ;. 
and  just  when  the  idk  man  is  thinking  that  he 
ought  to  have  a  fortune,  the  early  one  will  be- 
WTapping  his  up  and  running  off  to  the  bank 
with  it.     The  boy  who  says  it's  music  to  hear- 
the  milkman  and  chimney-sweep  from  between, 
the  sheets  will  most  likely  take  to  his  bed  to* 
escape  his  creditors  by-and-by. 


THE    BAFT. 


XTTTITH  angry  glare,  the  blood-red  sun 

V  V    Is  setting  in  the  distant  West, 
Gilding  the  fierce  devouring  waves 

That  madly  toss  in  their  unrest. 
There,  in  their  midst,  an  ocean  waif 

Amid  that  wilderness  of  sea, 
Labours  the  Raft — God's  aid  alone 

Can  save  that  crew  of  misery. 

See!  as  she  rolls  and  dips  to  meet  each  w*ave, 
Her  living  freight,  recoiling,  dreads  a  grave : 
Crouching  for  warmth,  together,  there  they  lie, 
Motlier  and  child — too  young,  too  fair  to  die  I 
All,  oil  else  gone — ^washed  by  the  angry  seas — 
From  that  last  refuge  on  her  bended  knees, 
Weeping,  the  mother  pours  her  soul  on  high, 
That  He  will  save,  or  grant  them  strength  to 
die! 

Hark  I  what  sound  is  that  that  meets  her  ear, 
To  cheer  her  heart,  to  tell  her  help  is  near? 

(Stt  to  muiie  by 


*Tis,  'tis  an  Angel's  voice :  that  soundeth  o'er  the^ 

deep, 
Listen  I  'tis  her  child,  softly  singing  in  her  sleep.. 

*  Father  above  I  Who  oft  hath  said 

Thou'lt  hear  a  little  child, 
O  save  us  from  this  cruel  sea! 

O  stay  this  tempest  wild  I 
Protect  us  through  this  stormy  night,. 

And  calm  the  maddened  sea  : 
But  if  'tis  better  in  Thy  sight, 

Then  take  ns  home  to  Thee  I ' 

Smiling  she  sang,  her  little  hands  raised  high. 
And  then  the  mother  felt  that  help  was  nigh. 
The  moon  rose  clear — no  sign  of  stonn  or  gi\\e; 
What  does  she  see  ahead  ?  it  is — ^it  is  a  sail ! 
They're  seen  I  a  boat  is  lowered — and  now  the- 

gallant  craft 
Hath  brought  the  child  and  mother  in   safety 

from  the  Raft.  ^^^^  j  j^^^^ 

Giro  Pimuti.) 
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A   FECS    OF   TBOnBI.ES. 
(Con(fnueii/n»n  ^age  147.) 


V  RYDA  was  telliog  Lottie  what 

y    Tun  it  is  to  gather  muebrooinB 

h    in    the    early   morning  :    how 

3   exciting   to   drees  quietly  and 

*    Btcnl  out  of  the  liouee  with  big 

baskets ;  then  to  get  to  the  field 

id  find  the  beat  corner,  pouncing 

pon  one  round  white  button  after 

lother,  and  calling  out  witli  delight 

;  finding  a  whole  family  cluster — 

le  mother  like  a  white,  pink-lined 

Bol.  the  little  ones  of  all  eizes  round 

—when  suddenly  a  rush  of  air,  more 

iiui,  more  stifiing  than  nny  that  had 

come  yet,  seemed  to  sweep  down  upon  them. 

They  heard  shouts  aud  cries ;  in  a  moment  the 

dhoolie  was  on  the  ground,  and  the  meu  who 

carried  it  liad  thrown  themselves  upon  it,  ^nth 

their  faces  downwards,  fearing  that  the  stonu 

that  swept  over  them  might  actually  carry  it 

There  was  no  thunder;  it  was  simply  a 
storm  of  wind  and  fine  dnst,  which  felt  as  if 
the  live  coals  of  the  kitchen-fire  were  being 
blown  along  through  the  air. 

Then  came  a  lull,  and  Bryda  could  hear 
voices  calling  to  the  water-carriers  to  bring  their 
water-skins ;  then,  again,  the  sand-storm  swept 
down,  with  its  burden  of  fiery,  choking  dust. 
It  seemed  to  fill  Bryda's  month  and  throat,  a 
mshing  sound  was  in  her  ears,  and  presently  she 
became  unconscious  of  it  all,  for  she  had  fainted. 


—A   GREAT   STORM. 

'  Well,  how  did  you  like  it  ?'  asked  Lottie. 
She  was  sitting  opposite  Bryda  in  the  dhoolie, 
fanning  her  diligently.  Bryda  rubbed  her  eyes 
and  looked  about,  hardly  understanding  where 
she  was,  or  what  had  happened. 

There  was  still  n  sound  of  rushing  water  in 
hev  ears,  but  what  a  delicious  change  1  It  was 
real  water  now.  The  dhoolie  was  standing  in 
the  watei-s  of  a  broad,  shallow  stream,  with  a 
sandy  boitom.  The  river  seemed  to  s<ing  with 
delight  as  it  flowed  along,  '  clear  and  cool,  clear 
and  CO-:!!'  And  AVazir  Ali  was  standing  bare- 
footed in  it,  and  bathing  Bryda's  face  as  gently 
and  kindlv  as  hei'  mother  could  have  done, 


'How  did  yon  like  fainting?'  asked  Lottie, 

'  Did  I  faint?'  said  Bryda.  '  Then  I  didnt 
like  it  a  bit,  and  I  shall  never  do  it  again  if  I 
can  help  it.' 

'  But  if  you  can't  help  it  ?'  said  Lottie. 

'  I  shall  try  to  help  it.'  said  Bryda. 

'  Quite  right,  my  darling  1'  said  her  mother, 
who  was  standing  upon  the  sandy  sliore. 
'  Trust  in  God  and  be  brave,  Bryda.' 

Mrs.  Danvera  went  sway  agam  to  see  to  the 
sick  people  ;  and  Bryda  lay  back,  for  she  fi'Il 
very  weak,  though  it  was  not  till  long  after- 
wards that  she  learned  that  her  life  bed  been  in 
some  danger,  and  that  one  of  the  wounded  officers 
had  actually  died  of  the  terrible  simoom, — the 
hot  wind,  which  many  of  the  natives  behere  t^ 
be  the  breath  of  an  evil  spirit. 

Bryda  lay  for  a  long  time — she  did  not  know 
how  long,  feeling  that  it  was  too  tiling  even  to 
speak.  Some  one  gave  her  milk  or  fruit,  now 
and  then ;  but  when  VVazir  came  and  roused  her, 
saying  that  she  and  Lottie  must  get  into  a  boaL 
she  was  quite  astonished  to  find  that  it  was  laU 
in  the  afternoon. 

Two  goo<l-8ized  boats  had  been  found,  and  m 
these  the  ladies  and  children,  and  the  woaaded 
and  sick,  were  put ;  and  then  strong  atma  took 
it  in  turns  to  row  down  the  rest  of  the  quiet 
river,  with  its  flat,  lonely,  sandy  shores,  ilcivn 
into  the  sacred  Gauges,  where  tliey  hoped  to 
reach  some  friendly  village  or  English  fort  in 

Once,  some  Sepiiys  came  and  stood  upon  ihi' 
bank.  They  were  armed,  but  they  only  gazod 
after  the  boats  in  silence,  and  the  little  ["arty 
began  to  grow  quite  hopeful,  and  the  more  s* 
when  they  saw  the  broad  stream  of  the  Ganges 
before  them,  and  drifted  ont  upon  its  tide. 

As  yet  the  wave  of  rebellion  had  not  renche"! 
the  peaceful  river,  and  the  fugitives  now  and 
then  pawed  a  small  town  where  men  were 
quietly  washing  linen  on  the  hanks,  beating  ii 
against  a  stone  in  the  stream,  and  singing,  or 
rather  shouting,  two  or  three  words  over  an<i 
over  again,  while  they  beat  the  clothes  so  hard 
th.it  it  soeraed  as  if  they  mnst  come  to  pieces- 
Women  or  boys  came  down  with  their  bras 
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lotahB  to  draw  water.  Presently  a  troop  of 
mouraers  came  to  the  river's  edge,  carrying  on 
a  little  bier  the  body  of  a  tiny  bTo^Yn  baby, 
vrrapped  in  a  red  cloth.  Their  wailing  sounded 
very  sad,  and  one  man  waded  out  into  the 
stream  and  threw  the  little  '  baba '  as  far  from 
him  as  he  could.  Then  he  and  all  the  others 
began  to  wash  their  clothes  and  themselves, 
for  they  believed  the  sacred  river  would  make 
them  pure  again  after  touching  death. 

As  the  sun  went  down  the  Mahomed ans  began 
i]icir  evening  prayers.  Taking  off  their  shoes, 
they  bathed  their  feet,  hands  and  faces,  then 
bowed  to  the  ground,  and  laid  their  foreheads  in 
the  dust,  covering  their  mouths  with  their  hands, 
and,  while  they  repeated  their  prayers,  always 
trying  to  keep  their  faces  turned  towards  their 
holy  city  of  Mecca. 

Wazir  left  his  oar  to  say  his  prayers.  Five 
times  a-day  he  prayed  in  this  fashion,  as  all  true 
3Iahomedans  do.  Bryda  saw  that  her  mother 
lifted  her  eyes  towards  Heaven,  as  if  these 
prayers  reminded  her  how  much  the  help  of 
God  was  needed  in  their  time  of  danger. 

All  along  the  Ganges  there  are  stone  gh&uts, 

or  flights  of  steps,  where  the  people  can  come 

♦loHTi  to  pray,  or  to  bathe,  or  get  into  boats. 

Some  of  these  are  called  burning  ghiuts,  because 

the  dead  are  burned  there ;  and  now,  when  the 

.<nn  had  gone  down,  the  Hindoos  began  to  light 

fires  to  bum  their  dead;  and  as  darkness  fell, 

there  was  something  very  awful  in  these  fires, 

in  the  flare  of  which  dark  figures  could  be  seen 

tossing  their  arms  with  piteous  cries  as  they 

mourned  the  dead,  till  at  last  the  bright  flames 

sank  to  a  dull  red  glow,  which  was  reflected  in 

the  river.     The  body  was  burnt  to  ashes,  and 

these  ashes  were  cast  upon  the  sacred  stream, 

which  the  poor  Hindus  believe  washes  away 


their  sms.  Now  and  then  along  the  banks,  iu 
places  where  there  were  no  houses,  a  dark  flgure 
could  be  seen  sitting.  This  would  be  some 
poor  old  Hindu,  who,  being  near  death,  had 
been  carried  there  by  Lib  friends,  to  sit.  without 
food,  till  he  should  die  and  fall  into  the  stream, 
or — which  sounds  more  horrible — till  some  cro- 
codile should  come  and  cany  him  ofl*. 

Darkness  came  on  fast,  but  the  boats  main- 
tained their  course  down  the  river,  for  Colonel 
Danvers  wished  to  reach  the  great  town  of 
Rungpur,  where  he  believed  they  would  be  safe. 
The  gentlemen  rowed  by  turns,  and  every  one 
who  had  a  hand  free  waved  a  fan  to  stir  the 
heavy  air. 

Presently  a  hot  wind,  laden  with  dust,  began 
to  blow,  and  from  the  direction  in  which  it  came 
a  great  wall  of  dust,  and  clouds  as  black  as 
night,  could  be  seen  whirling  along,  while  flashes 
of  lightning  lit  up  the  sky,  the  river,  and  a  thick 
wood  that  lay  along  the  bank  further  down  the 
stream.  Fortunately  the  boats  were  coming 
near  a  village,  and  the  people  \\\\q  stood  on  the 
shore  made  signs,  and  called  out  to  the  English 
travellers  to  land  quickly. 

For  a  moment  they  looked  doubtfully  at  each 
other.  To  land  might  be  to  put  themselves  in 
the  hands  of  cruel  enemies ;  to  go  on  might  be 
death  too,  for  the  awful  storm  was  sweeping  up 
with  alarming  rapidity. 

So,  as  quickly  as  possible,  the  boats  were 
drawn  to  land,  and  as  the  dark  tempest  rushed 
along,  and  the  rain  began  to  fall  in  torrents, 
the  whole  party  hurried  into  the  largest  of  the 
handful  of  houses.  In  those  few  moments  the 
muslin  dresses  of  the  ladies  had  been  drenched. 
That  did  not  so  very  much  matter,  though,  as 
there  was  no  fear  of  catching  cold^  in  that  dry, 
hot  climate.  (To  he  continued) 


GBATITUDE. 


/^  OD  cares  for  us  while  we  sleep,  and  gives 
\ZX^  back  to  us  in  waking  our  faculties  and 
i^enses  renewed.  Strange  facts!  And  yet 
stranger,  some  of  us  actually  And  ourselves  too 
much  pressed  for  time  in  the  mornings  to  kneel 
in  gratitude  to  that  Keeper. 

'  The  ox  knoweth  his  owner,  and  the  ass  his 
master's  crib:  but  Israel  doth  not  know,  my 


people  doth  not  consider.*  Those  words  of  sor- 
rowful reproach,  uttered  by  God  Himself,  niv^  iu 
one's  ears  at  thought  of  such  ingratitude.  Child- 
like we  go  to  Him  in  our  needs :  coward -like  wo 
turn  our  backs  upon  Him  when  those  needs  are 
met  A  French  proverb  says,  *  The  best  iirn  vers 
are  said  with  a  night-cap  on — the  last  thing  at 
night,  the  first  in  the  morning.' 


DICEIE-BIBDI    DICEIE-BIBD  I 
"VT'OUR  feathers  ere  raffled,  your  beak's  mtber 

long. 
But  dickie-bird,  dickie-bird,  eiug  me  a  song. 

Dickie-bird,  alng  of  the  bur  and  the  breeze ; 
Dickie-bird,  eing  of  the  birds  and  bees. 
The  sninmer  is  short  and  the  winter  is  long. 
So  dickie-bird,  dickie-bird,  sing  me  a  song. 

Tlie  thnuheB  and  linnets  are  singing  eo  en'eet, 
Diit  we  are  content  to  sit  here  at  your  feet. 
For  we  would  not  leave  you  alone  on  the  tree; 
So  Bing,  dickie,  sing  to  my  dolly  and  me. 


And  we  will  be  happy  the  whole  Bummer  day, 
The  dickie  shall  sing  and  the  dolly  ahall  play — 
Oh,  funniest  dickie  that  ever  I  saw. 
It  is  not  a  song  if  yon  only  say  'Caw.' 

Fnm  '  Under  Matiufi  Wins, ' 
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Isaac. 
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"  Nothing  plewed  her  better  than  to  tixoA  beside  him." 
Pobliilied  lor  thi  PiofcigMn  bj  WELLS  aABDKBB,  DABTOH,  A  CO.  9  Pfttvnostcc  BniWagi,  Loadi». 


"  Casting  aDxious  glances  all  the  vhj." 
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"  Nothing  pleased  ber  better  tlian  to  sttuid  beaide  him.*' 
PuUidMd  ior  tha  Fnpntkn  hj  VEUS  GABDHBB,  PABTOH,  A  CO.  3  VttmBogta  BvUdiagi,  Loodo^ 


.  ,   , 1      ■  I   ,,  i  ■ 


"  CaetiRg  BDiioiu  glsDces  all  the  ynj.' 
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"  It's  sll  very  well  to  be  you  ! ' 
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kindly,  and  at  the  sound  of  his  voice  Jacko 
tamed  head-over-heels  several  times,  and  ended 
with  another  series  of  bows. 

*  He  knows  his  name,*  said  a  bigger  boy  than 
Johnnie,  who  had  brought  his  little  sister  to  see 
the  clever  monkey.  '  Doesn't  he  seem  to  enjoy 
tnming  head-over-heels  ?  * 

*  Yes,  he  looks  happy  enough,  now,'  said  the 


warm  top-coat  a  gentleman  gave  me ;  and  as 
I  was  real  sorry  for  Jacko,  I  gave  up  the  coat 
and  began  to  try  what  I  could  make  of  my 
bargain.  Why,  sir,  Jacko  will  do  almost  any- 
thing for  a  kind  word,  now!  You  wouldn't 
believe  it,  sir^  but  he's  got  so  fond  of  me  that 
he  was  downright  quarrelsome  t'other  day  with 
a  dog  that  barked  at  our  music* 
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man,  *  but  if  you  had  seen  him  a  year  ago,  you 
would  have  been  sorry  for  him,  sir.' 

'  Was  he  ill  ? '  asked  the  little  girl. 

'  Aye,  Miss,  that  he  was ;  he  belonged  to  a 
man  as  thought  to  teach  him  no  end  of  tricks 
hy  starving  him  and  knocking  him  about ;  but 
he  made  him  stupid  and  dull  instead,  and  the 
poor  thing  led  a  wretched  life,  and  got  to  be 
nothing  but  skin  and  bones.  One  day  his 
master  ofiered  him  to  me  in  exchange  for  a 


*  I'm  glad  Jacko  is  happy  now,*  said  the  little 
girl :  *  it  was  so  dreadful  to  starve  and  illtreat 
him  when  he  couldn't  learn.' 

Johnnie  thought  so,  too, — after  all,  a  monkey 
had  a  good  deal  to  put  up  with ;  and  as  Johnnie 
walked  home,  he  began  to  understand  that  a  boy 
with  a  good  home  and  a  kind,  careful  teacher,, 
has  a  great  deal  for  which  to  be  thankful,  even 
though,  now  and  then,  sums  may  be  hard  and 
things  seem  to  go  anyhow.  M.  S.  H. 
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A   PECK   OP  TROUBLES. 

[Continued  from  page  155.) 

THE  house  wherein  our  travellers  found 
shelter  was  built  chiefly  of  mud,  with  a 
thatched  roof,  and  it  really  seemed  as  if  such  a 
furious  storm  as  now  began  to  rage  would  beat 
it  to  pieces,  but  still  it  gave  s(Jine  shelter. 
Through  one  little  window  flashed  the  blinding 
lightning,  which  only  served  to  show  how  deep 
and  awful  the  darkness  rcnlly  was. 

The  two  English  niaids  began  to  scream ;  but 
the  roar  of  the  thunder,  and  rush  of  the  rain, 
and  the  beating  noise  of  the  hail,  quite  drowned 
their  voices.  The  lightning  seemed  to  jump  from 
tree  to  tree,  and  run  along  the  ground.  Some- 
times it  came  in  brilliant  blue  zigzag  flashes, 
which  made  the  faces  of  the  English  look  ghastly 
white,  and  even  the  brown  faces  of  the  natives 
seemed  changed  to  a  yellowish  colour. 

One  ball  of  fire  struck  a  house  close  by  and 
broke  down  part  of  it  Some  natives,  who  had 
been  inside,  were  seen  to  rush  through  the  tor- 
rents of  rain  to  another  hut,  to  the  surprise  of 
every  one,  for  the  fiery  globe  had  come  down 
%vith  such  awful  violence  that  it  seemed  as  if  it 
must  have  killed  every  one  in  the  house. 

However,  the  rain  made  the  danger  from  the 
lightning  less.  Some  of  the  hailstones  came  in 
at  the  window. 

*  Just  look  I*  said  Colonel  Dan  vers,  picking 
one  up ;  '  one  can  understand,  after  seeing  this, 
how  it  is  said  that  men  blosithemed  God  because 
of  the  hail.' 

It  was  such  a  hailstone  as  we,  happily,  never 
see  in  England :  a  lump  of  clear  ice,  larger  than 
the  egg  of  a  pigeon,  but  rough  and  jagged. 
By  such  hailstones  cattle  and  even  men  are  some- 
times killed  in  India,  so  they  arc  very  dangerous. 

Many  a  silent  prayer  went  up  to  Him  Who 
rules  earth  and  Heaven  while  that  dreadful  tem- 
pest raged.  Perhaps  to-mon*ow  the  poor  natives 
would  take  oflcrings  to  their  idols,  entreating 
the  senseless  things  to  preserve  them  from  such 
teiT0i*s ;  but  while  the  storm  lasted  thev  crouched 
terrified  in  the  darkest  comers  of  their  ix>or  home. 

At  last  the  thimdcr  was  heard  more  distantly, 
and  Colonel  Danvers  opened  the  door  of  the  hut 
and  looked  out.  *  God  has  preserved  us  in  one 
more  dnnger/  he  said  solemnly ;  *  let  us  now  put 
our  trust  in  llini  and  go  on.* 


Outside  the  door  the  water  still  lay  inches 
deep.  The  boats  were  half  full,  too ;  it  would 
take  some  time  to  Itale  them  out.  Tlic  native.^ 
crowded  ronnd,  looking  with  their  dark  eyes  full 
of  pity  at  the  wounded,  and  at  tlie  sad  state  of 
the  ladies  and  cliildren,  whose  thin  cotton  and 
muslin  dresses  were  now  in  a  dreadful  state,  so 
soiled  and  limp. 

They  brought  the  travellers  milk  and  cakes— 
rather  heavy  ones — made  of  flour  and  water, 
something  like  Scotch  scones,  and  cold  boiled 
rice  and  fniit. 

Seeing  how  kind  they  were,  Colonel  Danvcre. 
after  consulting  with  the  other  officers,  decided 
to  spend  the  night  at  this  little  place,  or  at  le:u<t 
to  sleep  for  some  houi-s  and  tlien  go  on  before 
daybreak. 

So,  on  as  many  mats  as  coidd  be  found,  tbe 
tired  travellera  lay  down  to  sleep.  A  few  had  tbe 
dhoolies  for  bedsteads,  but  the  rest  were  glad  even 
to  lie  upon  the  clay  floor  of  the  poor  hut 

The  Btonn  had  now  drifted  far  awav,  and 
the  bright  moon  and  stare  shone  quietly  doi^ii 
upon  the  sleepers.  Elsewhere  they  shone  npon 
scenes  of  terror  and  cnielty,  for  the  native 
soldiers  were  rising  against  their  officers,  mur- 
dering them,  and  sometimes  their  wves  and 
children,  and  then  laying  hands  on  anything 
they  could  find  of  value,  and  marching  oflf  to 
the  great  city  of  Delhi,  believing  that  they  would 
be  ruled  by  a  king  of  their  own  nation  from 
that  time  forth. 

CHAPTER  XII — A  NEW  DANGER. 

Long  before  dawn  the  English  party  started 
Again  on  its  weary  journey.  A  much  less  weary 
journey  it  seemed  though,  for  five  or  six  hour^ 
ought  to  bring  them  in  safety  to  the  city  of 
Rungpjir,  and  there  they  woidd  find  a  regiracut 
of  English  soldiers  and  plenty  of  kind  friends. 

So,  they  went  on  in  much  better  spirits,  re- 
freshed by  the  quiet  sleep.  The  friendly  natives 
would  gladly  have  kept  them  longer,  and 
brought  the  milk  of  their  bufialocs  again,  $iid 
such  food  as  they  had  to  give.  The  ladit-s 
gave  them  their  bracelets  and  rings  in  rcturu 
for  all  their  kindness  ;  and  down  the  stream  the 
two  heavy  boats  again  went  slowly. 

At  first  all  was  jxjaceful,  and  they  went  sonie 
distance  before  the  sun  rose.  They  were  at  a 
part  of  the  river  where  a  thick  wood,  or  jungle, 
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fringed  one  sliore ;  on  the  other  there  was  long 
^ra:^6 :  not  what  we  in  England  should  call  long 
grass,  reaching  perhaps  to  our  knees,  Lut  tall 
enough  almost  to  hide  a  man.  Close  by  the 
water's  edge  something  seemed  to  be  moving  in 
this  grass,  though  no  living  creature  was  to  be 
i?een  on  the  lonely  shore. 

'  What  is  all  that  rustling  ?  *  said  some  one. 

*  Hindoos  coming  to  say  their  prayera,*  eaid 
one  of  the  young  officers,  carelessly. 


*  Much  need  of  thos?,'  said  another. 

'  Alligators,'  said  the  fii-st;  *  I  should  like  to 
shoot  one ;  but  we  had  better  not  waste  jwwdcr 
and  shot— eh.  Colonel  Danvers  ?  * 

*  Certainly  not,*  said  Bryda's  father ;  *  we  may 
have  need  of  them  yet/ 

*  Oh,  not  now,'  said  ^Irs.  Sykos.  '  Dear  Colonel 
Danvei-s,  do  say  we  shall  be  abb  to  dress  like 
Christians  by  dinner-time  I' 

{To  he  continued.) 


FLOBA'S   CHARGE. 


LORA,  if  I  accompany 
your  father  and  mother 
in  their  journey,  will  you 
take  care  of  mv  trouble- 
some  boy  for  mo?' 

*I,  Auntie?'  Flora 
looked  up  with  a  sur- 
prised though  gratified 
expression.  *  Why,  how 
can  I  take  care  of  him  ? 
I  am  only  a  year  older.' 
•  Quite  true ;  and  yet. 
Flora,  you  can  do  more 
with  him  than  any  one 
else.  I  am  afraid  I  have  rather  spoilt  my  poor, 
fatherless  boy ;  but  he  is  a  dear  good  fellow  at 
heart,  is  ho  not  ?  and  he  is  very  fond  of  you, 
and  as  long  as  he  has  you,  he  does  not  care  to 
be  with  those  two  Winhampton  boys.  I  dread 
him  going  with  them ;  and  yet,  somehow,  Albert 
has  rather  taken  a  fancy  to  them;'  and  the 
widow  sighed. 

'  Don't  sigh,  Auntie,*  said  Flora.  '  I  will  take 
^are  of  Albert ;  you  go  away  and  enjoy  yourself, 
and  tmst  him  to  me.  He  will  always  tk)  what 
I  ask  him;'  and  Flora  smiled  a  little  at  the 
consciousness  of  her  own  power  over  her  cousin. 
The  parents  of  these  cousins  had  takon  a 
hoiisHJ  together  at  the  seaside,  and  now  the  elders 
of  the  party  were  about  to  start  for  a  week's 
tonr,  leaving  the  two  children  under  the  care  of 
i'lora's  old  governess.  But,  of  course,  the  latter 
liardly  considered  hersi'lf  an  authority  over 
Alljert,  a  good-hearted,  but  over-indulged  boy, 
who  had  done  pretty  well  what  he  chose  during 
bis  twelve  years  of  life,  and  was  practically«his 
own  master.     He  had,  however,  tlie  most  intense 


admiration  for  his  bright  little  cousin,  and  was 
perfectly  happy  when  in  her  company,  so  that 
his  mother  was  jwrsuaded  to  leave  her  darling, 
for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  in  Flora's  charge, 
trusting  he  would  come  to  no  harm. 

Everytliing  wont  well  for  the  first  part  of  the 
time.  Flora  put  forth  all  her  efforts  to  amuse, 
and  Albert  wished  for  no  better  compimion.  She 
was  so  bright  at  inventing  amusement,  so  meiTy 
over  the  crab  hunts,  and  the  shrimi)ing,  the 
blackberrying,  and  the  various  other  amusements 
of  that  sea -side  place. 

And  then  there  came  a  day  when  Flora,  tired 
of  it  all,  came  do^^^l  to  the  early  dinner  in 
a  grand  velvet  and  plaid  costume,  and  shook 
her  head  hmguidly  when  Albert  proposed  an 
expedition  to  some  distant  rocks  for  sea  anemones; 
and  when  she  wont  out  for  the  afternoon,  she 
carried  a  story-book  in  her  piil,  and,  altogether, 
Albert  was  almost  justified  hi  calling  her  *  a  stupid 
over-dressed  flamingo  I*  and  after  this  insulting 
speech  he  strolled  away,  and  constructed,  by  him- 
self, a  most  scientific  castle,  with  moat  and  draw- 
bridge, and  all  the  latest  improvements. 

By -and -by,  however,  he  came  back,  and 
jum]nng  suddenly  round  the  rock  where  Flora 
was  lazily  rcading  and  admiring  her  new  frock, 
he  shouted,  *  ^lake  haste.  Flora  I  here's  old 
Davies  going  shrimping  :  he's  got  a  net  for  us ; 
come  on  I  We'll  get  such  a  dishful  for  tea,  and 
we'll  boil  them  ourselves,  if  IMary  ia  in  a  good 
temj)er :  hot  shrim])s  are  firat-rate  I  *  And  he  laid 
his  hand  on  Flora's  shoulder,  or  rather  would 
have  done,  if  Flora  had  not  roughly  pushed  away 
her  muddy  cousin,  and  answered  shortly,  *  No ; 
I  shan't  come  I     I'm  tired  of  shrimping.' 

{To  be  continued,) 
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A  FECK   OF  TBOITBLES. 

( Cojitinned  from  page  167. ) 

OLOXEL  DAN  VERS  did  not 
answer,  for  at  that  moment  a 
bullet  came  singing  through 
the  air  with  its  sharp  *ping/ 
and  a  little  pufif  of  smoke  was 
seen  to  rise  out  of  the  grass 
and  shrubs,  and  melt  slowly 
away  into  the  blue  air.  No 
one  was  to  be  seen,  except 
that,  for  a  moment,  some- 
thing like  A  white  turban 
could  be  made  out  among  the 
lemon  grass.  *  Give  way  !  Pull  for  your  lives  1* 
shouted  Colonel  Dan  vers;  and  both  the  officers 
and  natives  bent  to  their  oars  and  made  the 
heavy  boats  rush  through  the  water.  Another 
shot  fell  harmlessly  behind  tlie  stem  of  the 
second  boat. 

Some  of  the  younger  men  would  gladly  have 
8i)rung  ashore  to  attack  whatever  enemy  was 
firing  in  this  cowardly  way ;  but,  of  course,  this 
would  be  madness,  and  the  best  thing  was  to  go 
on  quickly.  But  every  one  was  rather  serious 
for  a  little  while.  However,  nothing  more  hap- 
pened to  alarm  the  travellers.  They  passed 
another  village,  where  the  jieople  stood  and 
looked  at  them,  and  some  little  boys  who  were 
bathing  swam  to  the  boats  and  began  to  beg  for 
money,  diving  and  playing  all  sorts  of  tiicks  m 
the  water  to  amuse  the '  sahibs.' 

So  presently  the  younger  people  began  to 
grow  lively  again,  and  declared  that  the  shots 
were  only  a  sort  of  practical  joke,  though 
Colonel  Danvers  still  looked  grave  and  anxious. 
'They  took  us  for  wild  geese — quite  fair 
game,'  said  Uncle  Jack.  *  And  perhaps  they 
were  right ;  I  quite  agree  with  them,  for  one.' 

*  Speak  for  yourself,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Sey- 
mour,* said  a  young  lady. 

*  Certainly,  ^liss  Broome,  I  mean  that  I  think 
we  men  look  like  wild  ganders.' 

'Will  any  gentleman  ride  outside  to  oblige 
a  lady,  and  make  a  little  more  room?'  said 
"Miss  Broome's  brother,  one  of  the  youngest  of 
the  officers.  '  That  is  to  say,  if  any  gentleman 
wants  a  boat  to  himself  now  is  his  time,  for  here 
comes  one,  floating  down,  empty.' 

'  One  ?   Two,  you  mean,'  said  Mr.  Seymour. 


Hereupon  some  one  began  to  siug  the  old 

catch, — 

'  A  boat  I  a  boat !  haste  to  the  ferry, 
And  we'll  go  over  and  be  morrj'.' 

'Why  don't  you  sing,  Uncle  Jack*?*  snil 
Bryda,  delighted  to  find  the  pirty  grow  niorv* 
merry. 

*  Yes,  yes,  Mr.  Seymour  will  oblige  t]i& 
comj^any  with  a  solo,*  cried  young  Broome. 

'  I  saw  three  ships  come  sailing  by, 
On  Christmas  Day  in  the  morning,' 

he  began. 

'  Quite  so,'  said  Bryda's  uncle,  and  he  sang,. 

'  And  what  do  you  think  was  in  these 
three  ships. 
On  Chiidtmas  Day  in  the  morning  P 
A  muslin  dress  for  Mrs.  Sykef), 
In  the  latest  Paris  fashion.' 

At  this  the  rest  of  the  party  laughed,  for  poor 
Mrs.  Svkes  was  known  to  be  fond  of  fine  clothes. 
and  now  she  looked  miserably  shabby  and 
draggled  like  all  the  other  ladies ;  but  she  was- 
good-natured  enough  to  laugh  with  the  others. 

*  There  t*  something  at  the  bottom  of  those 
boats,'  said  Colonel  Dan  vers,  who  was  watching 
them. 

So  much  laughing  had  hindered  the  progress 
of  their  own  boats,  and  those  which  had  drifted 
down  the  river  had  been  able  to  come  closer. 
A  heap,  covered  with  canvas,  lay  in  the  bottom 
of  the  fii'st  one.  Suddenly  this  was  seen  to  move 
a  little,  and  then  the  canvas,  which  8ccme<l  to 
be  a  large  sail,  was  suddenly  thrown  aside,  and 
in  a  moment  the  boat  was  seen  to  be  full  of 
Seix)ys,  with  fire-arms  and  swords,  who  shrieked 
at  the  top  of  their  voices,  *  Deen,  Deen  I'  (•  Faiths 
Faith!*)  and  with  this  wild  war-cry  they  began 
to  fire  on  the  unfortunate  English,  who  wer& 
utterly  taken  by  surprise,  and  coiild  only  hastily 
scramble  for  their  armB  which  lay  in  the  bottom 
of  the  boats. 

Bryda  had  been  sitting  with  her  head  leaning 
against  her  mother  s  shoulder,  dreamily  watching 
the  river  and  all  that  went  on.  She  remembered 
afterwards  that  in  the  confusion  that  followed^ 
her  father  stoojied  down  and  kissed  first  her 
mother  and  then  Bryda,  as  if  he  thought  their 
last  moments  were  indeed  near. 

There  was  a  shock,  then  a  scraping  noiae. 
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The  rowers  liad  done  tLcir  best  to  hasten  on,  but 
the  heav}'  boat  had  grounded  heavily  on  a  sand- 
bank, and  there  she  stuck,  while  the  Sepoys  came 
on  faster  and  faster. 

At  that  moment,  a  voice  whispered  in  Bryda's 
ear,  'Trust  to  me,  Missie  Sahib,  trust  to  me;  I 
will  do  my  best  to  save  you,  if  you  will  only 
trust  me.* 

And  the  next  thing  she  knew  was  that  a  strong 
flrni  held  her,  and  plunged  with  her  into  the  cool 
water.  She  had  never  a  very  clear  recollection  of 
that  time  of  terror ;  only  dimly  she  coidd  recall  the 
.^hoiits  of  '  Deen,  Deen  I '  the  shrieks  of  women, 
tlie  voices  of  prayer  and  encouragement,  and  al)ove 
all  luT father's  voice  calling  out,  *  Ladies,  ladies! 
lor  Heaveu^s  sake  throw  yourselves  into  the 
water  I    It  is  your  only  hope!' 

She  remembered,  too,  that  a  white,  struggling 
thint?  floated  down  tovards  her,  that  Wazir 
cauirht  it  by  the  flowing  hair,  and  thus,  heavily 
hurdcned,  sw^am  some  way  down  the  swift  cur- 
rent. Then  the  other  sounds  grew  faint,  her 
ears  .seemed  filled  with  sweet  music,  she  seemed 
to  be  sinking  to  sleep ;  and  then  she  remembered 
no  tiling  moi'e. 

CHArTER  xiir. — ly  the  jungle. 

Wazir  Ali  was  beading  over  Bryda  when  she 
woke,  and  the  first  thing  she  did  was  to  laugh 
in  a  weak  way  at  the  limp  pulp  to  which  his 
nice  white  turban  was  reduced,  and  the  water 
that  dripped  from  him. 

Wazir  showed  his  white  teeth  in  a  smile  of 
delight  when  he  saw  her  eyes  open  again. 
Looking  round,  Lryda  saw  that  she  was  in  a 
thick  \vood,  or  jungle.  She  could  hear  a  noise 
as  of  firing  and  shouting,  but  it  seemed  veiy  far 
off,  and  the  only  other  human  being  near  was 
Lottie  Sykes,  who  seemed  busily  engaged  in 
wringing  the  water  from  her  long  fair  hair. 

*  Oh,  Wazir ! '  crie<l  Bryda,  *  where  are  all  the 
f»ther8?  Where  are  Father  and  ^lother,  and  all  ? 
l>id  you  save  mc  ?  Oh,  do,  do  go  and  save  them, 
dear,  kind  Wazir  I ' 

*  How  foolish  you  are,  Bryda !'  said  Lottie, 
wlio  seemed  quite  composed.  *  Do  you  know 
wliiit  nonsense  you  are  tidking?*  The  others 
must  lie  either  all  killed  by  this  time  or  safe 
sonjewliere  else,  I  should  think.' 

'  All  killed ! '  Bryda  almost  screamed.   '  Lottie, 


it  is  you  who  are  foolish,  or  worse !  How  can 
you  say  such  an  awfid  thing  so  coolly  ?  Say  it 
isn't  true,  this  moment ! ' 

But  Lottie's  hands  dropjied  in  her  lap,  and 
she  sat  and  gazed  into  Bryda's  face  with  a 
strange,  puzzled  look. 

'  It  is  so  awful  that  I  can't  believe  it :  that  is 
why  I  can  speak  so,'  she  said.  *  Pinch  me, 
Bryda,  will  you  ?  Surely  this  is  only  a  horrible 
dream !  * 

But  when  Lottie  began  to  feel  how  real  it  was, 
she  sobbed  and  moaned  and  wrung  her  hands, 
and  at  last  her  grief  grew  so  noisy  that  poor 
Wazir  looked  round  in  terror  to  see  if  any  one 
were  coming  to  listen. 

'  Hush!  do  hush,  Lottie!'  said  Bryda,  seeing 
his  distress.     '  You  must  not  cry  so.' 

'  BMt  my  father  and  mother  are  killed !'  sobbed 
Lottie,  'and  I  don't  believe  you  care,  Bryda, 
though  your  people  are  killed  too— you  don't 
even  cry.' 

'  No,'  said  Biyda,  *  I  cannot.' 

It  seemed  to  her  as  if  such  a  heavy  weight 
of  trouble  rested  upon  her,  and  crushed  back  the 
tears,  that  she  would  have  been  quite  glad  to  be 
able  to  cry  like  Lottie.  Besides,  A\'azir  was 
looking  on  in  such  helpless  despair  that  she  felt 
quite  sorry  for  him. 

'  We  have  never  thanked  you,'  she  said, '  good, 
kind  Wazir!'  And  she  threw  her  arms  round 
his  neck  and  kissed  the  brown  face. 

{To  he  continued,) 


•BE  SURE  YOUB  SIN  WILL  FIND 

YOU  OUT.' 

A  MAN  being  tried  for  a  murder  seemed 
likely  to  get  acquitted ;  the  evidence  did 
not  appear  to  touch  him  at  all,  and  he  wore  a 
very  unconcerned  look  all  through.  At  last  a 
surgeon  w^as  called,  who  said  the  man  had  been 
killed  by  a  gunshot  in  the  head,  and  he  pro- 
duced the  matted  hair  and  stufi^  cut  from  and 
taken  out  of  the  wound.  A  basin  of  warm 
water  was  brought  into  Court,  and  as  the  blooil 
gradually  softened,  a  piece  of  printed  pajier  a]>- 
jieared — the  wadding  of  the  gun — whicli  proved 
to  be  the  half  of  a  ballad.  The  other  half  had 
been  found  in  the  prisoner's  pocket  when  he  was 
taken. 
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"  A  merciful  man  ref^ardeth  the  life  of  his  beast." 
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WHAT    A    BOY    DID. 

(Coutinatd  froBi  p.  1C3.) 


OOR  Bcu:  he  stood  up 
in  t)ie  fiiiit-ilrirtiii):;  boat, 
gazing  hopelesBly,  (teapuir- 
iiigly  towiu'ds  the  liglit- 
houee,  from  whence  before 
now  the  warning  Hgbts — 
!«(],  uhite,  and  green  in 
turnd — shoidd  1  in  vc.  flashed 
forth     upon     tbe     aiigiy 

'Wbat6kilirdo,Snm?' 

lie  cried  to  his  coiiipaiiioii, 

wlio  was  Bitting  ii)>  by  thiii  time  and  looking 

gi-iiidy  nt  Ibe  hid  and  the  stump  of  onr  still  held 

in  his  hands. 

'  Do,  lad  ¥  You  can  do  notliiiig,  but  pray,  aa 
I  do:  God  lielpyoiir  falhci'!  God  hi'lplhe  Bliipe, 
.ar.d  God  help  us ;  for  we  must  turn  to,  with  this 
one  oar,  and  get  buck,  or  we  sliall  rnn  nshore  on 
the  rock?,  or  ho  run  donii  by  a  pai»iiig  vcbbcI.' 

'  Sam,  wecnn'tgoliack  and  leave  them  (licre: 
I  coidd  never  face  AInther  and  tell  her  I'd  come 
homo  to  supper  and  n  warm  bed,  and  left  my 
father  and  little  brother  out  there?' 

'  Well,  sonny ;  let's  get  ashore,  anyhow.  I've 
htd  enough  of  it,  jnst  aa  it  is!  If  stout  arms 
and  a  stronger,  bigger  boat  can  do  atiytliiiig, 
maybe  your  father  will  have  his  liglita  up  yet ; 
but  we  can't  do  that  htre,  can  wcV 

'  You're  right,  Sam,'  said  Ben,  jumping  to  tho 
stern  of  the  boat ;  and,  nsiiig  tlic  one  oar  as  yon 
saw  him  nsing  it  to  scull  tlie  boat  ashore  that 
afternoon,  threw  himself  iiianriilly  iuto  the  task, 
and  between  them  they  got  the  boat  to  the  pier 
steps  in  a  very  short  time,  the  ^xind  and  tide 
being  both  in  their  fnvour. 

'  Though  I  can't  tell,  mind  you,'  said  Sam,  ns 
he  fastened  the  boat,  '  why  'Nezer  couldn't  hove 
managed  to  light  the  lamps  somehow,  if  it  had 
laid  him  up  for  six  months  after  '.' 

Long  before  dusk,  little  Charley  had  eat  by 
the  narrow  window  of  the  lighthouse,  looking 
out  to  sea,  marking  tliat  grey  tlond  widen,  and 
watching  the  screaming  sea-gidls — sure  warning 
of  a  etoim — wheeling  round  and  round  the 
lantern,  scooping  down  into  the  sea,  where  they 
rode  on  the  ungi'y  waves,  or  beating  their  winga 


upon  the  frowning  rocks,  round  n-liich  the 
sea  .swirled  and  eddied  and  foamed  «ith  cwt- 
increasing  roar.  "Sov;,  the  du^k  bad  fallen;  tlie 
wind  moaned  hoarsely  around  llie  lonely  towrr, 
and  the  waves  Iwat  sullenly  agaiiixt  \U  granite 
sides.  The  white  wings  of  tlw  screaTuing  liinis 
gleamed  shar])ly  against  the  heavy  bky :  ilie 
Ktornk  was  rising,  and  the  light-keeper,  wakiu,' 
from  nn  uneasy  sleep,  sat  liostily  up  in  bed  uiJ 
ashed  if  the  boat  were  come  liack. 

■  No,  Dad,'  faltered  tbe  boy,  frightened  now  is 
much  by.hia  father's  excited  manner  as  by  the 
gathering  darkness  and  tbe  notse  without. 

'My  poor  laddie!'  said  the  father,  tenderly, 
and  gathering  the  child  iuto  his  anus.  '  Yoa 
wanted  to  stay,  and  now  you're  wishing  yoii 
wei'e  home  and  safe  in  Mother's  arms ;  aud  nvvti 
mind  poor  Dad,  eh?' 

'  Xo,  Dad,'  replied  the  boy,  cheerfully,  oelianifil 
of  his  fears,  and  touched  at  his  father's  tone; 
'  I'm  glad  I'm  with  you  ;  but  the  lampa — «bat 
sJmllwcdo?' 

■  Ood  knows,  dear ;  I  must  try.  What  cordd 
have  kept  Ben,  I  wonder?' 

'  Father,  I  said  I  could  light  up,  and  I  know 
I  could ;  I've  aecn  yon  so  many  times.' 

Dut  Father  shook  bis  head,  and  stagserint; 
out  of  bed  proceeded,  with  Charley's  help,  to 
dress  himself. 

'  There  must  1*e  a  light,  somehow,  Clmrley, 
or  we  shall  have  the  cries  of  droxvning  men  iu 
onr  ears  soon ;  but  you  can't  do  it,  child ;  you 
can't  do  it:' 

Then,  up  the  narrow  mnding  stair,  lantern 
in  hand,  they  went  together,  the  sick  niaa 
reeling  like  one  intoxicated,  and  tlie  sweat  of 
paiu  and  weakness  gathering  in  great  drvi)>j 
upon  hia  forelieud.  Up — leaning  on  his  chiW'j 
shoulder — while  the  wind  rattled  tbe  ca^cnienis 
above,  went  roaring  round  outside,  and  tlini^' 
the  heavy  sea  high  up  the  trembling  liglii- 
lionse  till  the  spray,  entei-ing  a  broken  jiane  or 
crevice  above,  canio  down  on  their  heads  in  a 
shower.  Up,  still  up ;  (ill,  pale  as  death  aiu) 
gasping  for  breath,  the  light-keeper  stepp>i 
within  the  threshold  of  the  lanip-cluuiiber  sail, 
with  his  boy,  gaztd  up  at  the  laiujis. 
[ConclTided  in  oar  juxt.) 
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FLOBA'S    CHABGE. 

{Concluded  from  page  167.) 

H,     ho.     Miss!*    mocked 
Albert ;    *  you're   too 
fine  for  anytliing  to- 
drtv.    liood-l)ve,'  aiul 
oft*  he  ran  ;  and  Flora 
returned  to  her  book, 
feelinp^  a  little  uncom- 
fortable,   she    liardly 
knew   why,   or   rather 
she  woTdd*not  let  her- 
self think. 

The  Bim  soon  crept 
away  from  Flora's  rock, 
and  she  felt  chilly  and 
dull,  too.  She  woidd 
go  and  see  what  Albert 
was  after ;  but  she  could 
not  find  him,  and  when  it  grew  dusk  she  had  to 
KO  indoors,  and  still  Albert  had  not  appeared.  I  le 
Clime  in  when  tea  was  lialf  over,  but  he  seemed 
cro.^3  and  out  of  sorts,  and  when  Miss  Jones 
asked  if  he  had  found  any  shrimps,  he  answei'cd, 
shortly,  that '  he  hadn't  been  shrimping.' 

Flora  was  glad  to  think  his  mother  was 
Cuming  on  the  morrow.  She  would  be  very 
guod  to  him  all  tliat  next  day;  after  all,  there 
was  no  harm  done.  She  had  been  cross,  she 
knew ;  but  peoi>lo  must  be  cross  sometimes.  So 
Flora  tried  to  stifle  down  her  conscience. 

But  iu  the  middle  of  the  night  she  awoke, 
and,  somehow,  she  could  not  get  to  sleep  again. 
She  slipixnl  on  her  dressing-gown,  and,  guided 
Ity  the  bri;^ht  moonshine,  was  soon  in  the  pas- 
>«:ige,  and  liBtening  outside  Albert's  door.  *  May 
I  come  in  ? '  she  ajjked,  hearing  him  moving  about, 
and,  opening  the  dour,  w^as  greatly  surprised  to 
find  All>ert  still  uiuh^essed  and  sobbing  bitterly  ! 
*  What  is  the  matter,  Albert?— dear  Albert !' 
she  ai<kei1. 

Albert  looked  up;  he  had  not  heard  her 
knock,  and  imagined  her  asleep  in  bed.  '  Oh, 
n«>tkhig!'  lie  Siiid,  in  a  vexed  tone.  'You  won't 
care ;  go  back  to  bed.'  • 

*I  do  c?are,  Albert,'  she  said,  *for  anything 
that  vexes  you.  1  know  I  was  cross  and  dis- 
agreeable yesterday,  and  I'm  very  sorry  now, 
and  I*in  glad  to  tell  you  so,  and  hope  you  will 
let  me  help  you/ 


What  made  Flora  say  so  much  she  never 
knew,  f«r  she  was  not  in  the  habit  of  talking  of 
her  feelings. 

Albert  looked  hard  at  her.  '  I've  done  ever 
so  wrong,  Flora,'  he  sobbed  ;  *  oh !  I  winh  I 
could  live  yesterday  afternoon  over  again.  I 
will  tell  you  everything ;  I  must  tell  some  one : 
but  I  know  you  can't  help  me.  I  met  Jamen 
Winhamjiton  yesterday,  and  went  with  him  in  a 
boat,  without  the  man  it  beloiii^cd  to  knowiiiic 
it,  and  when  we  saw  him  coming  we  jum}x?d 
out,  and  the  l)oat  drifted  away  and  bum|x>d  a 
hole  in  its  side  on  a  rock,  and  I've  got  to  pay 
two  pounds,  and  I've  only  five  shillings,  and 
Mother  will  be  so  disappointed,  for  I  promised 
not  to  go  with  James;'  and  Albert  sobbed  as  if 
his  heart  would  break. 

And  Flora  cried  too.  She  well  knew  she 
might  have  prevented  all  this ;  she,  too,  would 
gladly  have  had  that  afternoon  over  again ;  but 
we  none  of  us  can  do  that 

*  Albert,'  she  said,  after  a  bit,  *  you  and  I 
together  will  tell  your  mother,  and  beg  her  not 
to  be  too  much  grieved.  It  shall  1x3  a  lesson  to 
both  of  us  for  all  our  lives.' 

*  Both  of  us  ?  Not  you,'  said  All)ert,  who 
did  not  know  that  Flora,  too,  had  broken  a 
promise ;  but  she  went  quickly  on, — *  And  the 
money  part  I  can  make  right.  I  have  three 
pounds  in  my  purse.' 

*  But  your  watch  :  you  are  saving  for  that  ? ' 

'  I  care  more  for  you  than  my  watch,'  said 
Flora,  so  kindly,  that  AU)crt  said  abruptly, — 

*  Flora,  I  declare  a  bov  who  has  a  mother 
like  mine,  and  a  jolly  little  cousin  like  you  to 
care  for  him,  ought  not  to  have  done  wrong,  as  I 
have  done.  I  will  be  a  better  boy  for  the  future ; 
I'll  try,  and  you  will  help  me.' 

But  Flora  answered  humbly,  '  I  don't  know 
that  I  can,  Albert;  but  I  should  like  to,  and  God 
will  help  us  if  we  ask  Him.' 

And  so,  once  more,  Albert  was  given  into 
Flora's  charge ;  and  this  time  all  her  vain  con- 
fidence in  herself  was  gone,  and  it  was  in  a  fi\r 
different  spirit  that  she  resolved  to  help  her 
cotisin. 

Th'.s  time,  too,  she  did  not  tire  of  it  in  a  few 
days ;  indeed,  it  was  long  years  afterwards  that 
Albert  was  heard  to  say  that  if  there  was  any 
good  that  he  had  done  in  the  world,  it  was 
owing  to  his  mother  and  Cousin  Flora. 

E.  A.B. 
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A  FECE    OF  TBOTTBLES. 

{CoaXiny^fKmifaae  171.) 


V  OTTIE  was  so  ninnzol  that  she 
choked  doivu  her  sobs,  ond 
^  said,  iiidigDautly,  '  That  is 
juBt  like  you,  \a  kiaa  a 
servant !  How  con  you, 
BryJft  V 

To  whicli  Bryda  only  nn- 
m'ered  by  kieiiiiig  tlic  kind 
frienil  again. 

Wazir's    dark    face    beamed 
with  a  smile  of  delight. 
'We  are  not  quite  safe  here,'  said  he.     'If 
the  Miesie  SahiU  will  come  deeper  into  tlie 
jangle  it  will  be  well.' 

Bryda  rose  at  once,  and  Lottie,  after  some 
eooxing,  followed.  Waeii'  led  the  way  into  the 
least  trodden  part  of  the  wood,  where  the  grass 
was  long,  and  great  creeping -plants  hung  from 
the  trees,  and  made  a  good  screen  of  leaves. 
The  little  giria  scrambled  after  him  as  they  best 
eoald,  their  damp  itelticoats  hindering  their  steps 
sadly. 

To  make  matters  worse,  Bryda  suddenly  saw, 
just  where  rIic  was  going  to  set  her  foot,  a  Uack 
snake  winding  its  way  tlirongh  the  grass. 

The  snake  was  really  quite  harmless ;  in  fact 
k  was  one  of  those  which,  in  some  ports  of  India, 
are  thought  \a  bring  good  luck  to  a  house  if 
they  come  near  it.  But  Bryda  did  not  know 
this,  so  she  stepped  hastily  aside,  and  in  so  doing 
caught  ber  foot  in  the  long,  rojie-like  stem  of  a 
Creeper,  and  gave  it  a  terrible  wrendi.  She 
struggled  on  for  a  few  atcps  fui-tlter,  and  then 
sank  upon  the  ground,  moaning  with  the  pain 
of  a  sprained  ankle. 

Wasir  was  by  her  side  in  a  moment.  Qently 
as  a  woman  he  undressed  the  poor  foot,  and 
began  to  chafe  the  ankk;  widi  his  long  brown 

It  may  be  that  witliout  this  unluck-y  accident 
ke  and  his  companbns  would  have  reached  a 
infer  place,  or  it  may  be  thot  they  had,  by 
chance,  come  near  one  of  the  paths  that  go  from 
village  to  village.  At  all  events,  while  Wazir 
was  thi)»  trying  to  do  nil  he  could  for  Bryda's 
loot  some  Sepoye  passed  by,  and  come  crashing 
and  hurrying  through  tlie  forest  towards  them. 

The  foremost  pointed  his  pistol  at  Br)'da ;  but 


WaEir  sprang  to  hie  feet  and  stood  before  her, 
talking  and  arguing  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  very 
fast,  and  with  many  excited  gestures. 

'What  is  he  saying?'  whisiered  Bijils, 
who  did  not  understand  their  speech  as  eaaily 
as  Lottie. 

Lottie  translated  quickly, — 

'  Sahibs  had  been  very  cnicl  to  him — linil 
cheated  him  of  his  wages — had  beaten  him  \tilh 
heavy  blows  for  no  fault — had  hated  him.  Noir 
he,  Wneir,  would  have  his  day  of  vengesnce. 
Tlicse  two  children  of  the  Feringhi  were  In  Lii 
hands ;  well,  whnt  then  ?  Should  he  kiD  them, 
or  let  others  kill  them  ?  No,  tUnt  would  be  s 
poor  revenge !  He  would  take  them  home  to 
his  village — there  lie  and  his  wife  would  live 
idly,  like  a  Rajah  and  Ranee ;  these  maidens 
should  work  for  them,  and  lead  a  life  more  biltfr 
than  death.  Nay,  they  should  taste  of  ereij 
humiliation — they  should  never  look  npon  tiK 
faces  of  (heir  comitrymen  again,  but  should  lie 
the  servants  of  Sudras,  slaves  of  the  lowest  of 
the  people,  sweepers  and  scavengers,  to  whom 
no  one  should  show  any  pity.' 

AU  this  Watir  told  the  Sepoys  witli  flasbiag 
eyes,  casting  furious  looks  at  the  little  girii 
every  now  and  then.  At  first,  the  Sepoys 
seemed  inclined  to  be  more  merciful  than  be 
appeared  to  be,  and  desired  to  end  th«r  live* 
then  and  there.  But  in  the  end  they  approved 
of  Warir's  arguments,  and  graciously  allowed 
him  to  keep  his  trembling  prisoners  and  punish 
them  for  their  white  faces  by  the  most  misemble 
of  lives. 

But  when  the  sound  of  their  steps  and  ^-oio*^ 
had  died  away,  and  the  Sepoys  were  cerLninly 
out  of  hearing,  Wazir  tnmed  his  brown  iux, 
with  a  grin  upon  it  of  intense  delight  at  bis  emu 
cleverness,  to  the  poor,  trembling  children. 

'  Sepoys  very  bad  men,'  he  said.  '  Waa'r  bis 
told  them  plenty  of  lies.' 

Then,  stooping  down,  he  lifted  Bryda  is  liis 
arms,  and  with  some  difficulty  carried  ber  deeper 
into  the  jungle,  Lottie  following  ckwely  uroo 
his  steps. 

In  a  place  where  the  jungle  was  vny  duck,  he 
made  a  comfortable  seat  for  Bryda,  and  tbea 
rolled  up  her  foot  in  a  bandage  of  some  kind  of 
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leaf,  which  he  Baid  would  help  to  cure  it.  Then 
the  three  fugitives  sat  do>vn  and  looked  blankly 
at  each  other,  \Yithont  speaking. 

It  was  so  hard  to  put  into  words  the  dreadful 
Anxieties  that  tormented  them,  as  to  the  fate  of 
their  friends  and  their  own  future. 

They  were  safe  for  the  moment,  certainly; 
bnt  who  could  tell  what  dangers  might  not  be 
lurking  close  to  them — ^what  venomous  snakes 
luiglit  not  be  within  a  few  inches  of  them  ? 
Wild  elephants  might  plunge  through  the  forest 
anrl  attack  them;  panthers  might  creep  with 
hungry  eyes;  even  the  great,  beautiful  tiger 
might  spring  upon  these  defenceless  mortals, 
who  would  probably  not  see  him  until  it  was 
too  late !  With  no  food,  too,  and  no  change  of 
clothes,  was  it  likely  that  they  could  for  long 
escape  death  from  hunger  or  fever? 

Lottie  and  Bryda  sat  silently  thinking  of  all 
this,  till  Bryda,  happening  to  look  up,  saw  that 
Wazir's  dark  eyes  were  fixed  on  her  face,  and 
that  great  tears  were  chasing  each  other  down 
bis  brown  cheeks. 

'Look,  Lottie,'  she  said,  'he  is  crying — ^he 
most  be  crying  for  us !  He  is  in  no  danger  here 
—are  you,  Wazir?* 

Wazir  shook  his  head,  but  did  not  look 
comforted. 

'  Go  away  and  leave  us  then.  It  is  not  fair 
that  we  should  bring  yon  into  more  trouble 
when  you  have  already  saved  our  lives  twice. 
Is  it,  Lottie  V 

'  But  what  would  become  of  us  then  ?'  asked 
Lottie. 

But  Wazir  lifted  up  his  hands  and  swore  by 
Allah,  who  made  heaven  and  earth  (for  the 
Mahometans  detest  idols,  and  believe  in  one 
great  Grod),  that  he  would  not  leave  them. 

It  was  like  a  scene  from  the  Old  Testament, 
this  grave,  dark-faced  man  swearing  to  be 
f{iith(iil.  'The  Lord  do  so  to  him,  and  more 
also,'  if  he  should  forsake  the  helpless  £Inglish 
children ! 

So,  through  the  long,  long  hours  of  that  day, 
the  three  sat  in  the  jungle.  Once,  only,  Wazir 
wandered  to  a  little  distance,  and  brought  back 
some  berries  for  the  hungry  children. 

As  the  heat  of  the  day  grew  gi-eater,  the 
forest  grew  wonderfully  still :  the  noisy,  blue- 
green  parrots  became  quiet,  the  monkeys  seemed 
to  sleep,  a  woodpecker  that  had  been  hard  at 


work  stopped  its  tap-tnpping.  Bryda  and 
Lottie  had  dried  their  wet  clothes  as  best  they 
could,  wringing  them  and  laying  them  wher- 
ever a  spot  of  sunshine  trickled  througli  the 
trees.  The  great  stillness  that  came  over  every- 
thing seemed  to  make  them  drowsy  after  a  time. 
Wnzir  sat  patiently  till  it  was  noon — a  fact 
which  he  seemed  to  know  by  some  sort  of 
instinct  lie  offered  up  his  mid-day  worship 
then,  and,  as  water  for  the  sncred  washings  was 
not  to  be  found,  he  took  a  little  dry  earth  ai^d 
rubbed  his  forehead  and  feet  and  hands  with  that 
instead.  Then  he  lay  down  and  was  soon  asleep. 

Lottie  and  Bryda  sat  still,  side  by  side,  rest- 
ing their  shoulders  against  the  stem  of  a  kind 
of  palm-tree,  the  broad  leaves  of  which  sprang 
like  feathers  from  the  trunk,  and  sheltered  them 
well 

'  It  b  just  like  Eobinson  Crusoe,'  said  Bryda, 
at  last. 

'  Only  Robinson  Crusoe  was  much  better  off 
than  we  are,*  said  Lottie,  sadly. 

'Perhaps  he  was,  except  in  one  way,'  said 
Bryda,  determined  to  be  cheerful ;  for  her 
mother's  wonls  were  ringing  in  her  ears, 
'Trust  in  God,  and  be  brave,  Bryda!* 

'  He  had  no  one  to  speak  to  till  he  found  Maa 
Friday,  and  at  first  he  could  not  even  make  him 
understand,'  said  Bryda. 

'  Well,  theie  are  two  of  us,  and  we  can  make 
Man  Wazir  imderstand,'  said  Lottie ;  and  they 
both  laughed. 

The  sound  of  a  laugh  seemed  so  strange  at 
that  moment  that  Br}'da  ended  with  a  long 
sigh. 

'  I  am  af laid  we  must  be  dreadfully  wicked 
girls  to  laugh,'  she  Eaid,  quite  ashamed  of  having 
for  a  moment  forgotten  her  troubles.  At  this, 
Lottie  again  began  to  sob  and  cry.  As  she 
took  out  her  handkerchief,  a  little  bit  of  paper 
came  out  with  it  It  fell  at  Bryda's  feet,  and 
Bryda,  with  idle  fingers,  took  it  up,  and  began 
to  smooth  it  out. 

It  was  a  scrap  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
was  burnt  round  the  edge  as  if  it  had  been  used 
to  light  a  candle  ;  but  on  one  side  Bryda  could 
read  this  verse, — 

'  If  two  of  you  shall  agree  on  earth  as  touch- 
ing anything  that  tliey  shall  ask,  it  shall  be 
done  for  them  of  my  Father  which  is  in  Heaven.' 

(To  he  continued.) 
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DOLLY  wns  very  ill!  There  was  no 
dieguisiiig  tlie  fact.  Both  her  arras  were 
off,  aud  there  was  no  colour  whatever  in  lier 
cheeks.  Rose  loved  Dolly  dearly,  and  shed  real 
tears  over  her  melancholy  state. 

'  Let's  give  licr  a  sen-bath,'  eaid  Oswald,  who 
hated  tears.  So,  morning  after  nioniiiig,  Dolly 
was  dipped  in  the  salt  waves;  hut  all  to  no 
purpose.  She  even  grew  worse;  the  lining  of 
Iier  lege  became  sodden  (ill  they  hurel,  and  all 
the  sawduat  lay  about  on  the  heach.  Dolly  was 
dead! 


'It  is  ft  poor  child  in  a  London  court;  die 
has  had  her  arm  cut  off,  and  is  slill  very  weak 
and  iU,  The  doctor  says  sea-airwould  cure  her, 
but  her  mother  is  very  poor,  and  she  has  no 
friends  to  help  her.  I  want  to  help  her.  I  have 
a  house  full  of  Bick  children,  and  I  have  a  link 
bedready  for  poor  Janie;  but  tliereia  thejoumey: 
it  costs  money.' 

'  Oh,  let  rae  pay  it  out  of  my  moneyl'  cried 
Rosa,  eagerly.  '  I  don't  want  any  one  to  suffer, 
please." 

'  I'll  give  my  money,  too,'  exclaimed  Oswsli 


Rosa  lay  down  under  the  shade  of  the  old 
pier  aud  cried  as  if  her  heart  would  tircak.  At 
last  a  lady,  who  had  watched  the  little  girl  for 
some  time,  went  to  her  and  learnt  tlie  cause  of 
her  woe.  '  And  I've  got  money  to  spend  on 
Dolly — a  lot  of  money — but  it  won't  do  her 
any'' good  now!'  and  Rosa  began  a  fresh  burst 
of  tears. 

'  No,  poor  Dolly  is  past  cure,'  said  the  lady, 
at  she  gently  took  up  the  poor  doll ;  '  but  I 
know  some  one,  who  looks  as  pale  as  your  Dolly 
does,  whom  your  money  might,  perhaps,  cure.' 

Rosa  sat  up  and  dried  her  eyes.  '  Who  is 
it?'  she  asked. 


'  You  must  think  it  well  over,'  said  the  lidy, 
'  and  ask  your  mother's  leave ;  and  thai,  if  elw 
allows  you,  you  can  bring  the  money  to  lue. 
Do  you  see  that  large  house  on  the  Cliff?  Thit 
is  the  Children's  Hospital,  and  if  you  come  I 
shall  be  able  to  write  to  Janie's  mother  to  sowl 
her  here.' 


Rosa  and  Oswald  have  now  quite  forgotta 
Dolly'swoes;  theyare  bo  taken  upwithalittlepile 
child  who  has  lost  an  arm,  aud  who  is  drawn 
along  the  sunny  beach  in  a  perambulalor,  whikt 
Rosa  and  Oswald  pick  up  sheila  and  sea-ireed. 
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which  slie  receives  in  her  one  hnnd  with  treni-  The  children's  money  had  helped  Janie  back 

blJDg  joy.  By-and-by  Jiuiie  was  able  to  walk,  to  health.  How  much  good  con  be  done  with 
and  at  last  she  could  run  along  the  sands  aa  fntt  pennies  and  hairpenniea  that  so  mdny  children 
as  Rosa  herself,  spend  only  on  their  own  pleasures  ! 

E.  A.  B. 


BOZTALCB   DBAGOIT. 


EOX.VLD'S   elder  brother  has  made  the 
little  fellow  a  wooden  sword  and  shield, 
and  now  he  feels  himself  a.  true  knight. 

'I'm  going  out  into  the  shrubbery  to  kill  a 
dragon,'  ho  annotinced  to  Alice,  his  twin  sister. 
Alice  smiled  contemptuously. 
'  You  alay  a  dragon : '  she  said.     '  You'd  run 
away  from  a  mouse.' 


only  Alice  said .  There  are  dragons  some- 
where to  fight,  aren't  there.  Mother?'  asked 
Ronald,  with  a  uervoos  look  at  Alice,  lest  she 
should  langh  at  him  again. 

'  Indeed  there  are,  Ronald,'  said  mother ;  nt 
which  Alice  opened  her  eyes  very  wide  indeed. 
'  Very  real  dragons,  my  boy,  thongh  perhaps 
not  just  the  sort  yon  read  about  in  your  story- 


This  was  very  irritating,  especially  as  titers 
was  some  truth  in  it,  for  the  young  knight  was 
rather  timid  in  actual  every -day  matters. 

'  I  shoaldn't,'  he  said  hastily. 

'  Oh,  yes,  you  would!'  continned  Alice.  '  Be- 
sides, everybody  but  a  baby  knows  there  are 
DO  dragons  now-a-days.' 

"I'm  not  a  baby,'  cried  Ronald,  passionately; 
'  bnt  yon're  n  naughty,  spiteful  girl,  and  I  hate 
you  I' 

'Ronkld!  Ronald!  what  ia  it  you  are  saying? 
Those  are  not  words  for  a  little  boy.' 

R(Hiald  was  sorry  in  a  minute. 

'  Oh,  Mother,'  he  swd, '  I  didn't  mean  to  say 
that;    but — I  don't  want  to   tell  tales,  really. 


books.  Dragons  of  ill-t«mper  and  hasty  words,' 
— Ronald  blualied — '  the  dragon  of  a  mocking 
spirit,' — and  now  it  was  Alice's  turn  to  feel 
ashamed,  — '  oh,  there  are  hundreds  of  such 
dragons  lying  in  wait  for  us  every  day  of  our 
lives,  and  we  must  light  them  or  they  will 
master  ns.' 

'  I'm  going  to  fight  dragon  "  Hasty  Words  " 
now,'  whispered  Ronald  to  his  mother ;  and  he 
ran  up  to  Alice  and  sud,  'Kiss  me,  Alice;  I 
don't  hate  you,  I  love  you  very  much.'  And 
Alice,  softened  by  her  brother's  words,  said 
pleasantly,  as  she  returned  his  kiss, — 

'And  I,  Ronald,  will  try  to  kill  the  dragon 
of  a  mocking  spirit.'  E.  A.  B. 
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{Concluded  f ft 

)AV   may    Clnil,  in  love  ond 

mercy,    grant    me    n    little 

Btreiiffl'i''    died    the    poor 

mnii,  sinking  on  a  stool  nnd 

bowing    Ilia    liofld    into    Ida 

linndA,  '  and   keep  nil  sliips 

out   of  the   way  till   these 

liiuii>9  «rc  lighted '.    Charley, 

hoy,  stand  by  me  with  the 

Innteni  while  I  get  up.' 

Slowly  he  nioimted,  step 

by  step,  tlie  alender  iron  ladder  that  led  to  tlia 

narrow,  railed  gallery,  from  whence  the  lamps 

were  lit.     He  had  niannged  to  get  everything 

in  })roper  train  nnd  had  commenced  to  light  the 

lnmi»  when   the   boy  aaw  him  raise  hiinseir, 

Btngger,  aa  if  from  aiidden  giddineea,  and  fall 

backwiird  throngh  the  u|ieiiiug.    Merely  striking 

the  flooiing  with  hia  feet  as  lie  full,  he  disap- 

peaitnl,  ntmost  headlong,  into  the  void  below. 

Sickening  at  the  awfnl  sight,  and  with  a 
scream  of  fear  nnil  sorrow,  the  boy  took  the 
Inntem  and  descended  to  the  floor  below.  The 
light-keeper  had  fallen  no  fnrthei',  but  lny  there 
a  linddled  heap,  not  intienBible,  his  straining  eye- 
WIh  showing  the  great  agony  he  laboured  to 
Buj.press  on  the  child's  account. 

'  The  lumpB,  Charley  '■  tlw  lumps ! '  he  gasped. 
'  See  if  yon  can  light  them '.  (iod  help  yuu, 
iny  child,  or  men  by  the  score  will  find  watery 
graves  before  the  morning.' 

And  Cliarley  went  up,  hia  little  pale  face 
grown  old  in  a  minute  with  its  set  look  of 
sorrow  and  fear ;  np  among  the  gloomy  lamps 
again,  amid  the  shrieking  wind  and  hoarse  roar 
of  the  buffi'ting  sen.  Kneeling  down  he  prayeil 
with  childish  eagerness  and  trust  that  Uod 
would  help  him  to  light  the  lamps  and  send 
.  help  to  his  fnilier. 
,  Then  he  ran  up  to  the  gallery. 
!  One  by  one  the  great  treble-wicked  lamps 
^ere  lighted,  abut  in,  and  left  to  blaze  forth 
against  the  wonderful  arrangement  of  reflectors, 
which,  gathering  tlie  rays  into  one  great  body, 
would  presently  send  them  forth  miles  across  the 
stormy  sea  to  'wam  helpless  sailors  of  their 
whereat>onts. 

Earnestly  the  little  fellow  worked,  like  a  true 
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sailor's  son.  His  active  little  body  and  limls 
bending  and  twisting  about,  nnd  all  heedless 
that  ho  trod  a  very  nnrrow  pbitform,  and  that  s 
full  WUB  by  no  menus  impossible.  But  he  nevtr 
forgot  for  a  moment  tlie  cniflhed  form  of  his 
fatlier  lying  below,  and  if  ever  a  child  cried  to 
God,  1  think  tliat  little  boy  cried  then,  in  a  very 
agony  of  prayer. 

Presently  the  lamp-chamber  was  all  aglow; 
and  in  the  great  body  of  light  Charley's  heart 
grew  lighter,  and  a  thrill  of  joy  ran  through 
hira  that  almost  took  his  breath  away  ;  he  hsfl 
succeeded  in  doing  what  would  save,  perhajie, 
many,  many  lives  that  night.  . 

But,  what  was  the  mutter? 

I  have  told  you  before  that  the  light  was  a 
changing  light,  showing,  now  white,  now  red, 
and  presently  green.  Sailors  have  maps  of  the 
sea-coast,  with  all  rocks  and  lighthouses  marked 
on  them ;  and  books  of  directious  which  tell 
them  whnt  each  rock  and  the  light  that  marks 
it  is  called,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  light, 
whether  it  is  a  fixed,  a  revolving,  or  a  '  flaBliing' 
light. 

Something  was  the  matter  with  Charley's 
lights:  they  were  fixed.  This  was  almost  as 
bad  as  showing  no  light  at  all,  for,  not  sending; 
forth  the  kind  of  light  it  usually  did,  euilori, 
mistaking  the  light  for  some  other,  might  steer 
clear  of  it  only  to  fall  into  a  difierent  danger. 

The  lamps  should  have  worked  of  themselves. 
Machinery  of  a  very  wonderful  and  beautiful 
character,  something  like  the  works  of  a  clock, 
was  set  in  motion  on  the  lighting  of  the  lanipi, 
and  by  its  means  the  lamps  were  kept  revolving 
through  the  night. 

They  were  quite  atJIl  now,  however ;  and  whit 
kind  of  light  was  pouring  over  the  tossinji 
waters,  Charley  couldn't  tell ;  perhaps  a  little  of 
each  kind,  he  thought  There  was  plenty  of 
some  sort,  at  any  rate,  for  the  poor  foolish  birds 
were  throwing  themselves  against  tlie  thick  frame- 
work with  a  force  sufiicient  to  stnii  tliem. 

lie  ran  down  to  his  father.  ALis '.  the  loot 
of  suppressed  agony  on  the  wan  face  and  llie 
position  of  the  body,  just  as  it  was,  taught  the 
little  fellow  there  was  tittle  help  to  be  expected 
from  aueh  a  quarter. 
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'Father,  what  shall  I  do?'  he  ciied;  'the 
lights  won't  move  I' 

'Ah,  sonny!  The  key — in — my — pocket/ 
gasped  his  father,  and  making  an  effort  to 
-straighten  his  leg  to  get  at  the  key,  he  shrieked 
out  with  uncontroUahle  agony  and  fainted. 

Terror-stricken  as  he  thought  of  what  might 
he  going  on  near  the  rocks  outside,  the  poc»r  boy 
ran  np  to  the  lamp-room  once  more. 

There  was  one  wheel  larger  than  all  the 
others,  and  attached  to  it  was  a  round  barrel, 
npon  which  he  saw  the  fastened  end  of  a  stout 
cord,  which  he  had  no  doubt  was  usually  wound 
round  it.  It  looked  like  a  clock  run  down,  and 
the  meaning  of  his  father's  words  '  the  key,' 
suddenly  became  plain  to  him. 

And  this  is  what  Charley  did :  he  crept  inside, 
and  laying  hold  of  the  'cogs*  or  teeth  of  this 
hirge  wheel  tried  with  all  his  strength  to  move 
it.  In  time,  he  did  so,  slowly,  very  slowly; 
hut,  oh !  to  his  joy,  the  other  wheels  followed ; 
the  lamps  moved,  and,  in  a  jerky,  undecided  way, 
went  round. 

Slipping  over  the  greasy  rim  of  the  wheel, 
and  often  crushed,  as  in  his  eagerness  he  let  his 
hand  remain  on  the  cogs  till  another  wheel  met 
it,  the  boy's  fhigers,  bruised  and  Idecding,  kept 
at  their  strange  work ;  and  in  the  same  jerky, 
hesitating  way,  the  lamps  went  round,  and  the 
lighthouse  was  faithful  to  its  purpose. 

Faint  and  sick,  and  starving,  for  he  had  eaten 
nothing  since  his  dinner,  Charley  kept  on — 
praying  for  his  father — for  those  at  home — for 
himself,  that  he  might  be  able  to  finish  his  work. 

And  so  the  hours  went  on,  and  the  ^ind  that 
had  risen  so  suddenly  and  raged  so  fiercely,  fell 
as  quickly,  and  but  for  the  still  tossing  sea,  a 
great  calm  had  fallen  uix>n  all ;  and  the  moon 
<>ame  out  from  the  slowly  drifting  masses  of  torn, 
black  cloudi>,  and  threw  her  beautiful  light  in  a 
glittering  stream  across  the  water,  so  that  ships 
parsing  in  could  see  the  breakwater  lighthouse 
as  well  as  the  light,  and  but  for  that  would  have 
wondered  greatly  where  they  wei-e. 

For  the  light  was  a  stationary  light  once 
snore :  the  little  bruised  and  bleeding  fingers 
had  ceased  from  their  painful  task,  and  the 
weary  little  head  had  fallen  forward  in  heavy 
•sleep.  80  that  the  moans  of  the  father  below, 
lying  all  those  hours  with  his  broken  leg  doubled 
np  under  him,  fell  on  no  listening  ears. 


*  Light  ho  I'  There  is  a  shout  from  IjcIow, 
and  the  clatter  of  many  oars.  Ben  is  foremost 
in  the  leaping,  among  the  half-dozen  sturdy 
fellows  who,  upon  the  very  first  oi)portunity 
allowed  by  the  fast-falling  sea,  land  on  the 
breakwater,  and  hasten  to  the  ladder.  Two  of 
the  men  remained  behind,  and  poor  Goodchild 
was  carried  tenderly  down  to  the  boat  As  for 
Charley,  one  great  fellow  took  him  in  his  arms, 
and  upon  landing  placed  him  on  his  shoulders, 
and,  as  he  carried  him  through  the  streets  to  his 
home,  showed  his  little  bleeding  hands,  saying, 
as  he  told  the  tale, — *  This  is  the  stufif  our  l>oys 
are  made  of!'  Geo.  H. 


A  JAPANESE   UMBRELLA. 

DOWN  the  summer  garden  straying 
Where  the  butterflies  are  playing, 
Happy  children  onward  pass ! 
All  around  you  is  completeness 
Of  the  early  morning* s  sweetness 
And  the  sunlight  bathes  the  grass ! 

Nought  you  know  of  worldly  sadness. 

Life  is  full  of  hope  and  gladness ; 

^lay  your  calm  eyes  never  sec 
Ways  of  evil  and  wrong-doing. 
May  your  feet  be  still  pursuing 

Paths  that  bright  and  blessed  be. 

Brown -eyed  maiden.  Sister  Bella ! 

With  the  many-hued  umbrella. 

And  the  tender  clasping  touch — 
Help  the  child,  our  bonnic  boy, 
With  his  treasured  picture -joy,— 

Help  him,  for  he  loves  you  much. 

Help  him,  for  he  trusts  your  teaching. 

When  his  little  mind  is  reaching 

To  some  word  beyond  his  skill ; 

Help  him,  when  your  aid  lie  needeth. 
As  the  pleasant  tales  he  readeth 

That  his  Sunday  volume  fill. 

See  him,  all  attention  lending. 
O'er  his  book  beloved  bending,— 
Help  him,  where  a  word  is  long ! 
Help  him  like  a  little  moUier, 
All  through  life  help  one  another ; 
So  shall  both  grow  sweet  and  strong. 

M.  s.  n. 
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'I SITING  in  a  jwiid  on  Wands- 
worth Common  and  fishing  in 
tlie  sea  ai*e  very,  very  different 
things.  Fishing  in  the  sea 
means  to  be  gently  rocked  in  a 
boat  on  a  snmmer  tide — the 
great  deep  heaving  and  glis- 
tening below ;  and  so  clear  that 
down,  down  *  full  fathom  five,' 
and  farther  too,  you  can  often  see 
the  sandy  bed,  the  rocky  peaks, 
the  gi*een  and  red  and  yelh)w  sea- 
weeds gently  flowing  with  the  cunx?nt,  and  there, 
nibbling  at  your  bait,  something  long  and  dark 
and  mysterious,  which  jerks  at  your  line,  thrills 
yon  right  down  to  the  toes,  tiuiis  over  on  \\» 
back  to  show^  its  silvery  stomach,  races  away 
with  your  line  like  a  flash,  to  be  drawn  to  the 
eniface  at  length  with  a  splash,  a  \\Tiggle,  and 
a  plunge — that  is  fisliing  in  the  sea. 

Fisliing  in  a  pond  on  Wandsworth  Common, 
which  is  very  different  sport,  I  am  going  to  tell 
you  a  little  more  about 

The  fishhig-party  consisted  of  Ted  Br^^ant 
and  his  sister,  Emma;  Joe  CheiTy  and  hii 
sister,  Jemima ;  and  a  little  chap,  Bobby 
Gardner,  nobody's  brother  or  sister,  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  but  the  neighbour,  friend,  and 
schoolfellow  of  the  other  four. 

It  was  a  half-holiday  at  school,  and  they 
made  up  their  mind  to  fish  the  pond  on  the 
Common.  Sticklebacks — or,  as  Bobby  called 
them,  tittly-brats — abounded  there,  and  roach 
and  jack  had  been  caught  by  certain  fortunate 
schoolfellows. 

See  them  on  their  w^ay  I  Ted  comes  first 
with  the  bait  for  the  fish  in  the  can,  and  his  rod 
on  his  shoulder.  If  you  look  at  him,  you  will 
acknowledge  that  he  is  just  the  sort  of  fellow 
to  do— what  he  did  do. 

You  don't  want  me  to  tell  you  that  the  girl 
behind  is  Emma  Bryant  ?  They  are  too  nnich 
alike  not  bo  brother  and  sister. 

Then  comes  Master  Joe  Cherry,  with  his  rod, 
and  a  bottle  for  the  '  tittly-brats.'  Very  dieerful 
and  healthy  Joseph  looks,  as  also  does  his  sister 
Jemuna — or  Jem,  as  she  is  usually  called  — 
too  deeply  in  conversation  with  Bobby  Gardner 


now  to  look  after  the  poor  doll  whom  she  eo 
caix'lessly  drags  along  by  one  arm. 

They  reach  the  pond  and  find  a  number  of 
other  boys  already  there.  By  fouf  o'clock 
these  had  all  gone  away,  after  catching  all  the 
fish,  as  they  believed,  and  throwing  stones  at 
any  that  might  possibly  have  hidden  away 
among  the  reeds.  At  four  o'clock  only  three 
sticklebacks  were  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the 
bottle,  and  neither  roach  nor  jack  had  been  seen. 

So  they  got  the  food  out  of  the  basket  which 
Emma  had  brought,  and,  their  excursion  having 
given  them  a  good  ap^ietite,  although  it  had 
denie<l  them  fish,  they  made  a  good  meal,  and 
went  back  to  their  fisldng- ground  with  new  and 
larger  hope. 

Now  this  pond  was  wide,  and  it  was  also  a 
little  way  from  the  banks,  very  deep — so  deep 
that  a  stone,  flung  as  far  as  one's  arm  ooidd 
fling  it,  fell  with  a  plunge  that  declared  the 
bottom  to  be  a  long  way  from  the  surface. 

You  know,  the  ways  of  children  are  often 
past  accounting  for  I  But  in  this  case,  weary 
of  watching  for  fish  that  refused  to  be  caught, 
and  of  lolling  on  the  hot,  sunny  banks  doing 
nothing ;  tired  of  roaming  about  in  search  uf 
berries  and  nuts  as  yet  in  blossom  on  the 
bushes;  one  after  another,  the  three  younger 
children  took  ofif  their  boots  and  stockings,  and 
commenced  in  paddle  about  m  the  water. 

This  proceeding  annoyed  Ted,  sober,  |>atient 
fisherman  that  he  was;  for  their  trotting  up 
and  down  stirred  up  the  bottom  and  made  the 
pond  like  a  mud-bath.  Wherefore,  tm*ning  up 
his  trowsers  as  far  as  they  would  go,  Joe  Clierrj' 
turned  his  face  toward  tlie  middle  of  tlie  jniud 
and  stalked  forward  to  be  out  of  the  way — 
flinging  up  black  mud  as  he  went,  as  a  witness 
to  the  nature  of  the  gromid  beneath.'  I  am 
shocked  to  say  the  little  girl  follo^^d  Joe,  aitd 
that  Bobby  followed  Jemima. 

Halfway  towards  the  middle  Joe  flnng  up 
his  aims  and  screamed,  '  I'm  sinking ! '  The 
little  girl  and  boy  joined  in  the  screaming,  and 
a])peared  to  be  going  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
water.  They  were  sinkmg,  indeed,  into  the 
black  mud  which  filled  the  hollow  in  the 
middle. 
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Leaving  roil  nri<l  line  nnd  nil  elae,  poor  Ted 
rose  with  a  startled  look  nnd  a  great  fear  at  his 
heart.  He  could  not  swim,  and  to  go  out  to 
their  rescae  was  to  meet  a  similar  dreadful 
fote! 

Wliat  should  he  do  ?  Why,  oh,  w^hy  had 
he  never  learnt  to  swim?  A  swimmer  would 
liave  pulled  oflf  his  waistcoat  and  boots  and 
saveil  thew  three  screaming,  sinking  children,  as 
easily  as  possible. 

But  now?  Oh,  they  were  drowning  before 
his  eyes  I  Their  little  agonized  faces,  pale  and 
crha^itly,  were  tiuned  to  him  beseechingly. 
Tlieir  arms,  outspread  towards  him,  besought 
liim  to  save  them.  The  sidlen  muddy  waters 
were  already  up  to  their  arm -pits,  and  in  five 
minutes  nothing  more  than  a  momentary  bub- 
Wing  of  the  water  would  mark  the  spot  where 
the  little  drowned  forms  had  disappeared. 

Looking  around  in  his  extremity,  Ted  saw  a 
broken  piece  of  plank  which  some  of  the  boys 
had  been  playing  at  boats  with  during  the  after- 
noon, and  which  now  lay  near  at  hand,  half  in, 
half  out  of  the  water. 

*  Emma,  quick,  dear  I '  he  cried ;  *  fly  across 
the  Common  and  bring  help.  I  shall  push  this 
plank  before  me,  and  when  I  get  near  them^ 


thank  God  thoy  are  all  close  together — sink  it, 
so  as  to  get  my  feet  on  it.  I  can  hold  them  up 
with  that  under  me ;  it  will  take  a  good  quarter 
of  an  hour  or  more  standing  on  that  wood  to 
sink  out  of  my  depth.  I'll  hold  them,  and  they 
will  cling  fast  enough  to  me,  no  fear.  Run, 
Em  I  nml' 

And  Emma  ran,  shouting  and  sobbing,  across 
the  Common ;  and  just  in  the  very  nick  of  time, 
the  brave  boy  stood  grasping  the  three  drowning 
children,  who  clung  so  madly  to  him  ;  and  felt, 
oh,  80  thankfully  I  that,  by  God's  help,  the 
plank  under  his  feet  would  bear  him  above  the 
surface  long  enough  to  allow  assistance  to  reach 
them. 

And  he  was  right;  the  terrified  cries  of  his 
sister  aroused  the  attention  of  a  party  of  work- 
men going  home  after  their  day's  work,  and  just 
as  Ted's  sorely  tried  strength  was  giving  way 
they  had  him  and  the  children  out,  and  laid  him 
fainting  on  the  grass. 

All  ended  well  that  bade  fair  to  end  so  very 
sorrowfully.  Warm  blankets,  and  care  and  at- 
tention, brought  the  sufferers  round  in  a  day  or 
two ;  but  neither  Ted  nor  his  young  friends  will 
ever  forget  that  temble  afternoon  when  they 
went  a -fishing  on  Wandsworth  Common. 

Oeorge  H. 


BABY  GEORGE  AND  LION. 


ABY   GEORGE,  out  one  day 
with  his  nurse,  ran  too  near  the 
edge  of  the  lake,  and,  tripping 
over  the  root  of  a  tree,  fell  head- 
long   into    the   water  with   a 
great  splash. 
Nurse's  sci-eams  might  have  been 
heard  at  the  house,  I  dare  say — they 
were  loud  enough ;  but  before  help 
could  come  from  there,  poor  George 
might  have  been  drowned. 

But  Lion,  Mr.  Granger's  noble  dog, 
plunged  in,  and  swimming  to  where 
the  poor  little  boy  was  splashing  about 
and  making  a  sturdy  effort  for  life,  seized  his 
dress  and  swam  gallantly  ashore  with  him. 

Nurse  lifted  her  boy  out,  crying  and  laughing, 
and  calling  him  a  wicked,  dreadful  boy,  all  in  a 


breath,  and  nearly  devouring  him  with  kisses  as 
she  did  so;  and  Lion,  shaking  himself  all  over 
both  of  them,  took  up  Nurse's  sunshade,  which 
she  had  dropped  in  her  fright,  and  solemnly 
walked  behind  them  to  the  halL 

I  cannot  do  better  than  give  a  portrait  of  both 
George  and  Lion ;  they  are  scarcely  ever  apart 


now. 


Lion  was  patted,  and  hugged,  and  kissed — 
yes,  kissed  by  every  one  in  the  house  that  day, 
from  Mother  downward.  He  had  saved  Georgie's 
life,  and  as  long  as  he  lived  their  hearts  woidd 
fondly  love  the  dear  old  doggie.  So,  at  least, 
they  said ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  they  will.  Be- 
tween George  and  Lion,  I  have  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  no  one  will  ever  forget  that  hurried 
cold    bath   and    the  narrow  escape    of   baby 


George. 


H.G. 
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A   FECK   OF   TBOUBLEB. 


(Caul  in 
k  RYDA  rei»nt«l  tlio  words  nloiid  ;  ' 


woofjou" — tliat  might 
bo  you  nnd  I,  Lottie — 
"fllinll  Agree" — Hell,  we 
know  wlint  wc  both  wnnt 
— "touching  auythiag" — 
do  yon  liear  thnt,  Lottie? 
— "  it  ahnll  be  done," ' 

'  Yes,  Imt  it  doeen't  renlly 
menn  that,'  said  Lottie, 

'  What    does    it    mefln, 
tlicnV'  naked  Brydn,  look- 
ing puzzled, 
'  Oil,  I  don't  know,'  eobliod  Lottie.    '  I  wiali 
it  meant  anything  tlint  wotdd  Iidp  ub.' 

'  Ijut  I  tbink  it  docs,'  eaid  ISndn.  '  I  don't 
anpiwse  it  means  that  if  two  leoiilc  ajj^ree  to 
pray  for  a  givnt  deal  of  money  they  woidd  get 
it.  Perhaps  if  they  did  they  would  be  very  ill, 
or  aoiiiething,  nnd  not  cnjoj'  apcnding  it,'  said 
tlionghtful  Brydft.  '  But  if  you  nnd  I  aakeil 
God  together  to  take  cnra  of  our  dear  friends 
nnd  na,  and  went  on  asking — oh,  Lottie,  I  om 
snre  otir  Lord  Jesus  never  aaid  anything  He 
did  not  mean!  Think  how  cruel  it  wonld  be  to 
make  people  believe  aueh  a  thing  as  that,  and 
tlien  allow  them  it  was  not  tnie  after  all  I' 

'  Yes,'  soid  Lottie ;  '  I  ahuoet  think  it  must 

*  And  I  nm  anrc  it  is,'  aaid  Bryda.  '  Oil, 
Lottie,  do  let  ws  begin  now,  at  once'.' 

And  Bryda  knelt  on  the  grass  beside  Lottie, 
nnd  two  silent  but  very  eamcat  ]>rayerB  went  up 
to  Uo<l  from  thnt  lonely  spot,  fmm  whicli  surety 
no  Cliristian  prayer  had  ever  risen  to  Heaveu 
before, 

Biyda  no  longer  remembeied  what  it  horrid 
girl  Lottie  Sykea  had  seemed  to  her. 

When  at  Inst  both  rose  from  their  knees,  she 
said  softly,  'I>id  you  remember  to  pray  for 
Wa/ir,  too,  Lottie?' 

'iS'o,  I  didn't,'  said  Lottie,  tnithfully;  'but  I 
will  next  time  I  aay  my  [iraycrB.' 

'  I'romise,  whatever  happens,  that  you  will  go 
cm  Bilking,  even  if  wo  have  to  wait  for  help.' 

'  I  promiae,'  said  Lottie,  cnmcatly. 

Then  the  two  little  friends  sat  quietly  side  by 
side,  listenbg  to  cvcrj'  aonnd  tlmt  was  heard  in 
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the  wood,  hoping  agamst  hope  thnt  some  of 
their  party  might  wander  near,  linving  escaped 
from  the  Sepoys  aa  tliey  themBelvca  hnd  done. 

Once  Wazir  ventured  out,  nnd  crept  oven  to 
the  bnnk  of  the  river,  but  he  camo  back  with  no 
news.  Boats  and  people  hnd  dianpijcireil  as 
eonipk'tely  as  if  the  waters  had  swallowed  tbem 
aU  up. 

CUAITEU  XIV. EVESISO. 

EvRNiKO  brought  coohiesa,  nnd  the  life  of  the 
forest  began  to  reWve.  The  little  lizard,  that 
had  lain  without  motion  in  n  fj^t  of  sunshine, 
now  roused  himself,  looked  about  with  linlf- 
nwakc  eyes,  and  at  last  ran  off,  no_  doubt  to  look 
after  fuo<l  for  himself  and  his  fnniily.  Tlie 
pre'tty  noisy  iiarrots  called  n  council,  nnd  de- 
bated an  inijMii'tnnt  matter  at  the  top  of  their 
shrieking  voices,  ending  by  cnlling  cnch  other 
nil  tlio  luid  names  in  their  knguage,  before  they, 
too.  went  off  to  supper.  The  woodpecker  set  to 
work  to  make  up  for  lost  time — tap,  tap,  tn]''. 
hammer,  hnmnier,  hummer  I 

Monkeys  came  swinging  through  the  trees, 
and  looked  don^i  at  the  strangers,  chattering 
furionsly,  till  at  last  they  summoned  conrnge  to 
come  quite  close,  and  peer  into  the  white  faces 
wonderiugly. 

'  Erj'da,"  said  Lottie,  waking  from  a  aort  of 
dreamy  doze  iu  which  she  hnd  been  lying, 
'  don't  you  think  we  ought  to  do  something  ? ' 

'  I  suppose  so,'  snid  Brydn,  doubtfully  ;  '  but 
I  wish  I  knew  what  we  could  do.' 

'  Wo  can't  do  much  till  you  can  walk,  that  is 
quit«  certain,'  snid  Lottie. 

'  Perhaps  I  can,"  said  Bryda ;  *  I  am  stiff  with 
sitting  btill  for  so  lung.' 

Hlie  etniggted  to  her  feet  and  took  a  step,  but 
soon  aat  do\™  with  a  little  cry  of  \n'm. 

'  That  is  no  good,'  said  Lottie ;  '  can't  you 
walk  bettor  tlinn  that?  Yon  must  try  not  to 
give  in,  you  know.' 

Bryda  tried  again ;  but  Wnzir,  wlio  hnd  boon 
watching  in  silenoe,  interfered,  tinying  tJiat  more 
harm  would  be  done  by  struggling  to  widk  tliaii 
by  patiently  bearing  delny. 

*  And  what  are  we  to  do  ?  *  aaid  Lottie.  '  We 
can't  live  here  for  long.' 
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'  It  is  Kisuiet/  said  Wazir,  meaning  that  a 
fate  ruled  their  movements.  *The  sun  is  still 
high ;  I  will,  venture  oat  to  tiy  and  get  food  for 
the  IMissie  Sahibs/ 

'That  might  be  a  good  plan/  said  Lottie, 

*  only/  she  whisjiered  in  Bryda'a  ear,  *  do  you 
know,  I  think  I  ought  to  go  with  him.' 

*  And  leave  me  ? '  asked  poor  Bryda,  horrified 
at  the  idea  of  sitting  there  alone. 

'  You  save  not  such  a  baby  as  to  be  afraid  of 
being  left  alone  for  half  an  hour  or  an  hour, 
surely?'  said  Lottie.  *The  reason  I  think  I 
OQght  to  go  is  that,  you  know,  you  never  can 
trust  these  native  servants.  Mother  always 
says  they  are  fair  to  your  face,  but  diiwtly  your 
back  is  turned  they  cheat ;  and  no  one  could  take 
more  pains  not  to  be  cheated  than  she  does.' 

*But  Wazir  could  not  very  well  cheat  us 
now,  even   if  he  wanted  to,'  objected  Bryda. 

*  There  is  nothing  to  cheat  about.' 

'  Suppose  he  went  away,  and  never  came 
back  again?'  suggested  Lottie.  'He  could  easily 
do  that.' 

*  Nonsense  I'  answered  Bryda,  briefly. 

*  You  can  call  it  nonsense  if  you  like,' — Lottie 
flushed  to  the  roots  of  her  hair, — *I  am  not 
going  to  run  any  risks.  So  I  will  go  with  him, 
at  all  events  to  the  edge  of  the  jimgle.' 


*  Do  let  me  try  to  come  too,'  said  Brydji. 

*  Certainly  not ;  do  not  be  so  silly,  Bryda;  we 
shall  very  soon  Ik)  back.' 

Wazir  had  wandered  away  to  find  sonic  fresh, 
healing  leaves,  with  which  to  bandage  Dryda's 
ankle.  He  came  back  now,  and  was  told  tlie 
l)lan  by  Lottie  in  a  tone  of  command. 

He  did  venture  to  su^^est  that  the  two  !^Ii.s.sifc 
Sahibs  should  stay  together  ;  but  the  long  habit 
of  obedience  made  him  submit  at  once  when 
Lottie  informed  him,  with  her  most  grown-up 
air,  that  she  intended  to  go. 

So  presently  Br}'da  found  herself  alone,  lis- 
tening to  tlie  rustle  of  their  footsteps  as  they 
went  away  through  the  thick  bushes. 

Wazir  had  seen  a  little  path  near  where 
they  had  taken  refuge,  which  he  believed 
would  lead  to  a  village.  In  his  secret  heart 
he  i)rol5ably  hoped  to  find  some  fnendly, 
2)caccable  people,  among  whom  he  and  the 
poor  children  could  take  refuge  for  a  time. 
So  he  walked  on,  with  such  quick  stents  that 
Lottie  had  some  difficulty,  in  keeping  up  with 
him. 

And  Bryda,  trying  to  persuade  herself  that 
she  was  not  afraid,  sat  alone  among  the  strange 
plants  and  living  things  of  the  East 

{To  he  continued,) 


ALICE    KATHLEEN. 


SHE  was  so  passing  sweet  and  fair. 
The  baby  on  my  knee, 
I  built  bright  castles  in  the  air 
Of  what  lier  life  should  be  ; 
But  I  never  raised  a  hope  so  high 
That  it  would  vanisli  in  the  sky. 

I  loved  to  stroke  each  chubby  hand. 
And  kiss  the  wandering  eyes. 

And  dioose  what  blessing  in  the  land 
Should  be  my  sweet  one's  prize ; 

But  I  never  chose  a  spotless  dress. 

Or  an  angel's  dazzling  loveliness. 

When  with  the  others  she  would  play. 

So  glad,  yet  so  serene, 
I  softly  to  myself  would  say, 

'  She's  bom  to  be  a  queen ;' 


But  I  did  not  know  my  darling's  winga 
Would  waft  her  to  the  King  of  kings. 

Oft  have  I  murmured  playfully. 

With  folly  all  a  mother's, 
*  Thou  art  Uie  fiurcst  of  the  three, 

Though  lovely  both  the  others  / 
But  I  did  not  guess  (how  could  I  dare  ?) 
That  she  would  be  so  very  fair. 

My  bright,  my  hapi)y  little  one, 
I  v(\\\  not  fret  for  thee,  nor  mourn. 

Still  may  we  count  thee  as  our  own, 
The  earliest  Heaven-born ; 

And  train  our  hopes  for  all  the  rest, 

That  they  may  be  a3  fully  blest 

E.  M.  Leioh. 
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THE   BLUE-COAT   BOY. 


TO  be  a  'Biue-coat  Boy'  is  no  trifling 
honour  to  an  Engliab  lad,  for  the  great 
aames  of  Camden,  Coleridge,  StilUngfleet,  and 
Lamb,  are  written  among  many  otbers  upon  ita 
ngisten  ;  and  royalty,  nobility,  and  city  digni- 
taries, have  been  ita  friende  in  all  aeasous  during 
ka  long  existence. 

Founded  in  1553  by  King  Edward  VI.,  the 
firat  Blue-coat  Boys  lived,  you  aee,  over  four 
hundred  and  thirty  years  ago,  and  since  then 
no  alteration  has  t^eu  place  in  the  quaint 
eoBtnme  worn  by  the  boys  of  thia  old  school. 
Then,   as  now,   the  long  blue   coat,  with  ita 


brown  leather  girdle,  was  worn ;  then,  as  now, 
the  yellow  stockings  and  breeches  completed  ttie 
dresa.  One  thing,  though,  they  rarely  west, 
that  it  was  intended  they  should — a  cap. 

The  first  Blue-coat  School  waa  almost  com- 
pletely destroyed  in  the  great  fire  of  16CG, 
but  it  waa  soon  rebuilt,  under  tlie  eye  of  the 
great  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  The  pnaeni 
building  in  Kewgate  Street,  London,  \&  tk 
third  erected.  So  the  Blue-coat  Boys  and  llie 
Great  Fire  have  got  the  better  of  two  schoul- 
houses  ;  and  the  boya  are  likely  to  wear  out  tuu 
or  three  more. 


THE    DAFFODIL. 


OW  that  little  girl 

stareal' thought  the 

Dnffodil,   diooping 

her  yellow  liend 

lower    tlinn    usual 

1  ila  Btalk.    '  I  know 

y  complexion  is  sal- 

w,    and    that    my 

[nre  is  very  bad.     I 

ir,  indeed,  that  there 

no  difference  between 

y  shoulders  and  my 

I    am    etraight    and 

the  way  down,  just 

omstick.    Alaa!  alas'. 

U  only  X  had  a  thorn  here  and 

there,  like  the  rose,  or  even  a  leaf,  to  interrupt 

the  distressing  uniformity  of  my  ahape '.     Still, 

though  I  know  I  am  ill-looking,  it  is  rude  and 

very  unkind  to  stare  at  me  bo.' 

Thinking  thna,  the  poor  Daffodil  shook  her 
fragrant  head,  and  tears  of  dew  fell  on  the 
fresh  grass  at  her  feet,  as  the  Morning  Breeze 
paaaed  over  the  garden,  kissing  the  pale,  discon- 
tented flower,  and  whispering  comfort  in  her  ear. 
But  she  would  not  be  comforted.  Was  not 
the  Rose  looking  do\vn  on  her?  Tlie  royal 
red  Rose,  with  her  gracefid  shape,  her  beautiful 
colour,  and  her  stately  dignity,  as  she  balanced 
her  bead  to  and  fro,  in  answer  to  the  compli- 
ments of  the  Breeze.  For  the  Breeze  had  passed 
on  to  the  Rose :  he  could  not  stay  all  day  whis- 


pering to  the  Daffodil,  espcdally  aa  the  latter 
would  not  liBten  to  bim. 

His  waa  a  joyous  life  amongst  the  floweii. 
Now  here,  now  there.  None  could  catch  liiii, 
nor  say  exactly  where  be  was,  yet  all  loved  him: 
fop  was  he  not  kind  to  everything  ?  Alwjy; 
good-natured,  and  willing  to  carry  inessui^'c 
between  the  flowers.  Aye,  and  presents,  iw. 
sometimes  :  tiny  atoms  of  pollen,  sent  from  m-: 
fragrant  blospom  to  another ;  tender  little  lokii.; 
of  luve  and  friendship. 

It  is  true  be  sometimes  forgot  to  whom  tliev 
were  addressed,  and  occasionally  dropped  tkm 
into  the  wrong  calyx ;  but  still  he  did  bis  !<:' 
to  please,  and  who  could  be  long  angrj-  "iili 
such  a  laughing,  sprightly,  good-humounJ 
thing? 

'  Poor  Daffodil!'  he  murmured  to  the  Rose,  t 
he  passed  her;  '  what  a  sensitive  creature  she  is'' 

'  Bah ! '  answered  the  Rose,  resumiug  ber 
stately  attitude  as  the  Breeze  went  on  to  a  iIlj- 
tant  part  of  the  garden ; '  she  is  always  thbikl':; 
of  herself,  and  imaginea  others  have  nutbin-'  , 
better  to  do  than  to  critidse  her  ungainly  fizu-f,  ', 
J  do  not  mind  being  looked  at  The  bhiah  on  m 
clieek  would  not  be  one  shade  darker,  nor  wad- 
niy  head  be  held  any  less  upright,  let  whu  n£ 
gaze  ou  me.     No,  not  even  the  Sim  himself-' 

And  the  proud  flower  spread  herself  out  n-iii 
dignity,  and  stared  at  the  Sun,  who  was  at  du: 
moment  passing  over  the  garden,  iu  pursuit  uf  * 
timid  grey  Cloud. 
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The  Sun  gave  one  glance  throngh  the  treee 
%i  the  conceited  small  thing  that  apparently  thus 
defieil  him. 

A  fainting  sickness  seized  the  heart  of  the 
Rose,  but  she  struggled  hard  to  withstand  the 
burning  ray.  In  fact,  in  her  arrogance  she 
tried  to  look  quite  at  her  ease,  by  spreadmg  out 
her  leaves  more  and  more. 

But  ere  long  her  strength  failed.     She  could 

no  longer  hold  herself  together.     Her  petals 

loosened  from  tlieir  stem,   and  then  fell  with 

tears  of  vexation  and  despair  to  the  ground  at 

tie  feet  of  the  Daffodil,  startling  the  latter  from 

her  iiionmful  and  engrossing  self- contemplation. 

Was  there  not  some  comi^nsation  after  all 

in  being  a  modest,   unassuming  flower,   who 

Would  no  more  have  thought  of  raising  her  head 

to  stare  at  the  sun,  than  of  getting  oflF  her  stalk, 

and  gomg  out  of  her  place  to  walk  about  the 

garden  like  the  little  girl  who  so  often  played 

there? 

Could  the  Breeze  have  been  right  when  he 
whispered  to  her,  that  though  not  so  beautiful 
as  tlie  Rose,  nor  so  graceful  as  the  Lily,  she  yet 
had  many  blessings  to  be  thankful  for  ? 

She  now  longed  for  the  Breeze  to  return  with 
the  words  of  sympathy  and  comfort  that  she  had 
so  little  heeded  a  short  time  ago ;  but  it  was 
QooD,  the  air  was  still  and  sultry,  and  she  knew 
ber  friend  would  probably  not  come  again  imtil 
the  evening  shadows  were  lengthening  over  the 
grass.    The  hours  that  succeeded  seemed  very 
lon>,',  and  many  were  the  flowers  that  yielded  up 
their  little  lives  during  the  fierce  heat  of  the  day, 
*nd  the  Dafifodil  could*  not  but  perceive    that 
those  who  had  climbed  the  highest  were  the  first 
to  fall.    Protected  in  their  lowly  station  by  more 
powerful  shrubs,  refreshed  also  by  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  cool,  sweet  grass,  the  Daffodil  and 
her  little  friends,  the  Violets  and  the  Daisies, 
Bafely  supported  the  trying  glare;  and  when 
towards  evening  a  thunder  shower  fell  over  the 
Ecarden,    the    heavy    drops,    that   marred    the 
fair  beauty   of  the   Lily,   only  gave  to  these 
tumble  plants  renewed  strength  and  fragrance. 
The  rich  golden  streams  of  sunlight  were  just 
linking  below  the  horizon,  when  a  faint  rustling 
imongst  the  leaves  of  the  loftiest  trees  announced 
the  near  approach  of  the  Breeze. 

But  what  are  those  other  soft  sounds  that  fall 
*aint  bat  sweet  npon  the  ear,  like  the  whis- 


perings of  an  ^olian  harp?  Yes,  the  Breeze 
is  returning,  but  not  alone.  In  his  flight  about 
the  garden  he  came  across  a  large  white  shell, 
into  which  he  must  needs  enter.  In  this  dwelt 
a  beauteous  little  fairy,  too  timid  and  modest  to 
assert  herself  in  any  way  ;  never  even  making  a 
sound  until  spoken  to,  as  she  was  by  the  Breeze. 
But  when  he  did  take  the  trouble  to  seek  her,  in 
the  white  hollow  cavern  in  which  she  dwelt,  she 
spoke  to  him  in  the  sweetest  and  most  har- 
monious tones  that  it  was  possible  to  imagine. 

The  Breeze  was  enchanted.  Long  did  he 
listen,  and  again  and  again  did  he  return,  spell- 
bound by  that  charming  voice.  Then  he 
besought  her  not  to  forsake  him,  but  to  allow 
him  to  take  her  with  him  during  his  wanderings. 

She  softly  murmured  that  she  could  not  go 
far,  for  her  voice  would  lose  its  charm  should  she 
forsake  her  home  ;  but  she  consented  to  go  a 
little  way  and  visit  his  favourite  garden,  pro- 
vided he  could  find  her  a  dwelling  in  which  to 
rest 

The  Breeze  thought  of  all  his  friends,  and  at 
last  fixed  on  the  Rose  as  being  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  fragrimt  of  flowers.  Then,  with  eager 
joy,  he  carried  off  his  new  treasure  to  the  garden* 

Alas  !  on  arriving  at  the  spot  where  the  Rose 
had  been,  they  found  her  beauty  withered,  and 
only  a  few  faded  leaves  to  tell  where  the  lovely 
flower  had  so  lately  bloomed. 

Sorely  disappointed,  the  Breeze  looked  about 
for  some  other  dwelling  for  the  fairy,  and  thea 
suggested  the  magnificent  white  Lily.  But 
though  so  fair  and  beautiful,  this  proud  flower 
was  cold  and  stiff.  Had  she  been  carved  in 
ivory  she  could  not  have  shown  more  stately 
indifference. 

'  May  I  not  stay  with  that  sweet  yellow 
flower  ? '  asked  the  fairy ;  '  she  seems  to  be 
calUng  you.' 

So  the  Breeze  placed  his  little  friend  in  the 
cup  of  the  Daffodil,  who  henceforth  became 
quite  contented  with  her  own  lot,  and  no 
longer  sighed  for  advantages  she  was  unable  to 
procure. 

Would  you  like  to  know  the  name  of  that 
beauteous  little  Fairy,  who  brings  happiness 
wherever  she  dwells?  Shall  we  whisper  it  ? — for 
she  never  speaks  in  a  loud  voice.  Those  who 
are  so  fortunate  as  to  know  her  say  that  she  is 
called  ' Conltnt*  A.  J.  Habvet. 
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THB    CHILDBEBT     OF    THS    BIBLE. 


"TTCTHEN  the  people  of  Israel  were  living  in 
VV  the  laud  of  Egypt  they  were  treated 
very  croelly.  The  EgyptiaDs  hated  them,  and 
tried  to  kill  them  with  hard  work ;  but  God 
made  them  atrong  and  able  to  do  what  was 


until  he  wae  three  months  old.  Then,  finding 
that  she  could  not  hide  him  mnch  longer,  ahe 
tried  to  think  of  some  other  way  of  preiien-mg 
his  life. 

God  put  a  wise  thought  into  her  mind.    She 


Inquired  of  them.    At  last  the  king  made  a  very     made  a  little  basket  or  cradle  of  rushes,  and 
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wicked  law.  He  said, '  Whenever  a  little  boy- 
baby  is  bom  amongst  the  Israelites,  it  must  be 
thrown  into  the  river  and  drowned.'  How  sad 
all  the  mothers  of  Israel  felt  1  What  could  they 
do  to  save  their  darling  children  ? 

The  Bible  tells  ua  a  story  of  one  mother 
whose  little  baby  was  saved.  He  was  a  very 
beautiful  child,  and  his  mother  hid  him  carefully 


covered  the  outside  of  it  with  pitch,  to  keff 
the  water  from  getting  in.  Then  she  laid  b» 
baby  in  the  basket,  and  carried  it  down  lo 
the  river,  and  placed  it  amongst  the  (^ 
reeds  which  ^rew  close  to  the  water's  edt.i!- 
She  was  afraid  to  be  seen  waitini;  thare  heracb'. 
so  she  went  home,  and  left  her  daaghter  Miriiis 
to  watch  the  baby  from  a  distance. 
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The  infant  Moses  put  into  the  Ark  of  Bulrushes. 
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In  hot  conntries  like  Egypt  people  often  wash 
in  the  rivers,  and  on  this  morning  the  king's 
daughter  and  her  ladies  came  do\vn  to  bathe, 
and  passed  by  the  very  place  where  the  baby 
was  lying.  The  princess  saw  the  basket  amongst 
the  reeds,  and  sent  one  of  her  maids  to  fetch  it. 
The  baby  cried  when  it  saw  strange  faces 
round  it,  and  the  princess  felt  very  sorry  for  it 
She  said,  *This  must  be  one  of  the  Hebrew 
babies,*  and  she  thought  that  she  would  not  like 
it  to  be  drowned.     Then  Miriam  came  up  to 


her  and  said,  '  Shall  I  call  a  Hebrew  woman 
to  nurse  the  baby  for  you?*  And  when  the 
princess  said  *  Yes,*  Miriam  ran  and  fetched  her 
own  mother. 

So  the  baby's  life  was  saved,  and  he  wm 
nursed  by  his  own  motlier  until  he  was  old 
enough  to  go  and  live  in  the  palace  of  the 
princess.  The  princess  was  very  kind  to  him 
always,  and  she  called  him  Moses,  which  means 
*  Drawn  Out,*  because  she  drew  him  out  of  the 
water  in  which  he  was  to  have  been  drowned 

H.  L.  T. 


A    FECE    OF    TROUBLES. 

( Continued  from  page  191 .) 


THE  trees  grew  very  closely  round  Bryda's 
resting-place,  and  the  undeiwood  was  still 
more  dense,  so  she  was  not  in  great  danger  of 
being  found  by  any  human  enemy — or  friend. 
But  her  heart  seemed  almost  to  stop  beating  as 
she  listened  to  a  nistling  that  went  on  in  the 
long  grass  not  far  off.  She  thought  of  all  the 
dreadful  stories  that  are  told  of  snakes  that  have 
wTiggled  out  upon  unsuspecting  travellers  in  the 
jungle ;  of  great,  beautiful  tigers,  that  creep  along 
on  velvet  paws,  till  suddenly  with  a  leap,  a 
bound,  a  roar — ^  Oh  I — Brj'da  covered  her 
face  with  her  hands,  and  sat  trembling  at  the 
picture  her  own  fancy  painted.  Leopards,  too, 
and  the  hon'id,  prowling  jackal,  whose  howl  she 
had  heard  last  night  as  she  rode  along ! 

'  Oh,  Lottie,  Lottie  I  how  could  you  go  and 
leave  me?'  sobbed  Bryda  ;  but  then  she  seemed 
to  hear  her  mother's  words  again, — 

'  Trust  in  God  and  be  brave,  Bryda.' 

'  Ah,  yes,'  said  Bryda,  speaking  aloud,  be- 
cause there  was  something  comforting  in  the 
sound  of  her  o\ni  voice;  *it's  all  very  well  to 
read  story-books  and  think  what  fun  Robinstm 
Crusoe,  and  Sindbad,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
people  had,  when  they  were  cast  on  desert 
islands,  where  it  did  not  matter  how  your  hair 
was  brushed,  and  where  you  never  could  be  late 
for  dinner ;  but  just  wait  till  you  get  inside  a 
story-book,  and  then  see  how  you  like  it!' 

As  there  was  nobody  to  contradict  Bryda, 
she  felt  quite  sure  that  this  wise  speech  was 
very  true  indeed;  and  presently  she  began  to 
think  how  she  could  best  pass  the  time  till  Lottie 
and  Wazir  should  return. 


Counting  was  a  good  plan.  One,  two,  three, 
four,  five,  six — you  soon  get  to  a  hundred,  but 
after  that  it  seems  slow  work.  Bryda  had 
counted  herself  to  sleep  many  times,  but  she  had 
never  got  further  than  three  hundred  and  forty- 
seven,  BO  she  determined  to  count  a  thousand. 
By  the  time  five  hundred  was  reached  she  was 
rather  tired  of  the  amusement,  and  began  to  wond«r 
if  Lottie  and  Wazir  would  ever  come  back. 

*  They  promised  not  to  be  gone  long,'  she 
said ;  *  but  then,  time  seems  so  long  sometimes : 
but  if  one  is  very  happy,  why,  hours  and  hoars 
are  gone  in  no  time.' 

This  sounded  such  a  funny  sentence  that 
Bryda  laughed  aloud  at  her  own  joke,  and  at 
that  moment  a  hand  caught  her  playfully  by 
the  hair.    Bryda  gave  a  little  scream. 

*0h,  Lottie  I'  she  said,  *I  wish  you  would 
not  do  such  things,'  and  she  looked  round. 

But  no  Lottie  was  there. 

*  You  need  not  hide,'  said  Bryda,  more  loudly; 
*  I  know  you  are  behind  that  tree.* 

A  sound  like  a  little  giggle  answered.  It 
came,  not  from  behind  the  tree,  but  from  over- 
head, and  Bryda  looked  up  and  saw  a  mast 
absurd  httle  brown  monkey  looking  down  at 
her,  and  makuig  the  most  ridiculous  faces. 

*Sh-shI  go  away,  you  horrid  little  thing!' 
cried  Bryda,  clapping  her  hands  at  the  monkey. 

*  Sh-sh-oo-oo-ee-ow  I'  answered  the  monkev, 
W'ith  such  an  extraordinary  squeal  that  all  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  could  not  write  it  down. 

*  Get  away  I '  cried  Bryda,  throwing  a  stick 
up  at  it  At  which  the  monkey  got  angn'. 
broke  off  all  the  sticks  and  leaves  that  it  coukl 
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reach,  and  threw  them  at  Bryda's  head,  jabber- 
ing loudly  all  the  time. 

Poor  Bryda  was  bo  overcome  with  vexation 
4iQd  disappointment  that  she  let  the  monkey 
alone,  buried  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  began 
to  cry  very  bitterly,  sobbing  aloud  in  the  lonely 
wood,  where  no  human  ear  could  hear. 

Hush !  some  one  else  is  crying !  Bryda  lifted 
her  head,  and  there  in  front  of  her  sat  the  mon- 
key, peeping  out  from  behuid  its  long  fingers, 
looking  at  poor  Bryda  with  very  bright  eyes, 
while  it  sobbed  most  pitifully,  shaking  its 
shoidders  with  its  pretended  grief. 

Bryda  could  not  help  laughing  tliis  time,  at 
which  the  monkey  laughed  too;  then  it  sprang  at 
i\  low  branch,  swung  itself  up  into  the  teak-tree 
overhead,  and  disappeared. 

Bryda  was  sorry  when  it  was  gone,  for  the 
little  creature  made  her  less  lonely. 

What  a  long  time  Lottie  and  Wazir  had  been 
gone  I 

Bryda  remembered  one  of  her  Unde  Jack's 
.aknrd  stories,  which  was  about  a  man  who  had 
lieen  by  accident  shut  up  in  the  vault  after  a 
funeral. 

It  was  a  very  haiTowing  story.  The  poor 
man  had  hoped,  and  despaired,  and  hoped  again, 
to  be  let  out  Then  he  had  divided  the  remains 
of  a  wax  candle,  determining  to  eat  one  piece 
a  day,  and  so  keep  from  starving  until  found 
hy  his  friends.  But  after  only  one  day  had 
l^ssed — as  well  as  he  could  judge  the  flight  of 
lime — he  felt  it  quite  vain  to  hope,  ate  all  his 
candle,  and  prepared  to  die.  Then  suddenly 
he  heard  steps,  the  door  was  opened,  and  he 
was  rescued* 


All  this  story  Unde  Jack  used  to  tell  in  the 
most  thrilling  way ;  and  at  the  end  he  would 
ask  in  awful  tones,  '  And  how  long  had  he  been 
there? — An  hour  and  a  half  I' 

Bryda  comforted  herself  again  by  thinking  of 
this  absurd  story,  but  by-and-by  the  shadows 
began  to  darken  in  such  a  decided  way  that 
there  was  no  room  left  for  doubt.  Night  was 
coming  on — the  dark,  lonely  night,  and  there 
was  no  sign  of  Lottie  or  Wazir  I 

To  have  to  spend  the  night  there  alone ! 

Should  Bryda  try  to  follow  them  ?  No,  that 
would  be  worse  than  useless,  because  she  might 
lose  her  way  back,  and  miss  them  altogether. 
8he  went  a  few  steps,  limping  along  as  she  best 
could,  and  calling  loudly,  *  Lottie  I*  and  *  Wazir'/ 
by  turns.     But  only  a  faint  echo  answered. 

Distracted  with  fear,  Bryda  called  more 
loudly.  If  they  were  wandering  in  the  wood 
they  must  hear  her. 

Darker  and  darker  it  began  to  grow,  for  the 
trees  shut  out  the  light.  Insects  began  to  buzz, 
and  great  heavy  moths  came  out,  and  flew 
about  in  the  careless  fashion  of  moths — never 
looking  to  see  where  they  are  going,  and  knocking 
their  soft  bodies  against  a  tree,  or  one's  face,  or 
anything  else  that  happens  to  be  in-  the  way. 

*  Be  brave,  Bryda.' 

She  looked  all  round  among  the  trees,  and  up 
to  their  very  tips.     There  shone  one  bright  star. 

*  Just  like  an  angel  looking  down  to  take 
care  of  me,'  said  Bryda,  who  had  always  kept  to 
her  baby  belief  that  stars  were  really  angels,  if 
only  one  could  see  them  plainly.  *  Only  one 
star,  but  one  angel  wiU  be  enough  to  take  care 
of  me  1  *  (To  he  continued,) 


A  KITTEN'S   COMPLAINT. 


I  AM  not  a  kitten  now :  I  am  grown  up, 
and  occupy  a  position  of  trust  in  the 
city.  This  may  make  you  laiigh,  but  it  is  quite 
true,  and  before  I  finish  I  may  tell  you  where  I 
may  be  found  any  day — on  business  matters 
<>nly — between  the  hours  of  nine  and  six.  It 
is  as  a  cat  who  is  at  present  exceedingly  well  fed 
and  kindly  treated  that  I  make  this  complaint 
to  my  dear  yomig  friends,  the  readers  of  Sunday^ 
of  the  sorrows  and  pains  of  my  kittenhood:  sor. 


rows  and  pains  which  broke  my  spirits,  made  my 
nine  lives  a  burden  to  me,  and  I  am  sure  could 
have  given  very  small  pleasure  to  my  tormentors. 
I  was  bom  under  the  stairs,  in  a  basket,  in  a 
small  house  where  lived  a  boy  and  a  girl :  a  nice- 
enough  boy,  as  boys  go,  but  I  think  he  must 
have  been  lazy,  and  was  the  cause  of  the  little 
girl,  his  sister,  helping  him  to  worry  and  annoy 
me  all  the  d/iy  long. 

{Concluded  on  page  202.) 
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"  Helping  him  to  worry  snd  snQo;  me  aJl  tlia  day  long." 
Pobliihod  In  tlM  Fcoprietori  bj  TTELLS  OUDHBB,  DABTON,  A  Co.  9  PUeniMtei  BsUdingi,  Load* 
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A   EITTEirS    COUFIiAIirT. 

(ConctnilfdyrompafK  100.) 


HAT  did  I  wb;  t  with  Iwwa 
of  ribbon  tied  round  my 
neck  ?  I  conld  have  enjoyed 
myself  ploying  with  the  ball 
oil  the  flour,  or  tearing  the 
Icavea  out  of  the  girl's  book,  or  tumbling  the 
mother'ii  bneket  upside  down ;  but  iuBtead  of 
these  plensureB  I  wob  put  to  jump  over  their 
hands — rubbish !  haiiieBscd  to  a  miserable  little 
■cart,  like  a  pony  :  '  Baby's  gee-gee,'  they  colled 
me.  Oh  !  the  memory  of  that  time !  Scrambled 
up  by  the  neck  by  this  aame  baby,  dragged  by 
my  tail  half  way  acro^B  lie  room  by  the  dread- 
ful little  fellow,  and  often  nearly  crushed  to  death 
by  his  falling  on  me  bodily  in  his  ridiculous 
«fibrte  to  nalk  !  And  if  I  scratched  him  I  was 
beaten  with  his  mother's  duster,  and  driven  out 
into  the  cold  for  hours,  and  frightened  out  of  my 
scnsea  by  the  dog,  who  wob  always  lurking  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

Once,  they  made  me  walk  in  shoes  of  walnut- 
ehells:  TJiey  did  not  think  of  the  pain  and 
terror  tliey  were  making  me  feci,  when  they 
screamed  with  laughter  and  rolled  on  the  floor 
themselves,  because  I  kicked  and  struggledj  and 
lay  down  at  last  because  I  could  not  get  free. 

Nine  lives !  I  seemed  to  have  lived  nineteen 
before  I  was  a  year  old.  I  was  thin  and  lanky ; 
my  face  wob  long  and  melancholy ;  I  had  very 
little  spirit ;  and  my  tail,  exceedingly  long  and 
thin,  was  oftener  trailing  on  the  ground  than 
Sonriehiug  nioft  in  the  air. 

One  day  the  brother  and  sister  were  upstairs. 
I  don't  believe  they  had  any  business  tliere,  but 
their  mother  waa  out  of  the  way.  I  sat  nt  the 
head  of  the  stairs  washing  my  face.  Why,  why 
did  I  not  fly  HB  soon  as  I  heard  them  begin  to 
vhisper  and  Jaugli  ? 

Presently  I  felt  the  old  familiar  grasp  upon 
my  back,  and,  catchinf;  me  up,  the  boy  carried 
me  to  his  sister,  who  held  me  in  her  arms  while 
her  cruel  brother  dressed  me  in  a  soldier's  coat 
and  put  a  cocked  hat  upon  my  head.  Screammg 
with  laughter  they  tried  to  draw  my  paws  through 
the  huge  sleeves,  and  setting  me  doMTi,  took  an 
arm  each,  and  aiud,  'Walk  along,  Corporal  Boh.' 

Tlioroiighly  esaeperated,  and  not  caring  what 


I  did,  I  struggled  and  bit,  first  at  the  hnn<l  of 
one,  and  then  the  other,  uutil  they  let  iiic  jio. 
Then  I  tried  to  get  away,  and  had  reached  tlie 
top  of  the  stnire  when,  my  legs  catching  in  liie 
huge  garment,  I  went  bumping  down  the  staiiv. 
and  came  right  into  the  arms  of  William  Heuiy. 
the  bahy,  who  was  playing  there,  and  who  It'll 
backwards  with  my  weight  and  set  up  such  n 
screaming  as  raised  the  whole  neighlKturhood, 
and  soon  brought  his  brother  to  our  assistaiife. 

One  more  incident  of  my  aorrowi'ul  youth  ai;J 
I  will  conclude ;  with  an  eame«t  appeal  lu 
Sunday  readers  to  treat  their  kittens  better  than 
I  wflB  treated. 

William  Henry  took  me  in  his  arms  one  Bun- 
ahiny  morning  and,  toddling  across  the  kitrlien, 
asked  to  be  let  out.  '  She'll  acratch,  dear,'  tiiJ 
his  mother,  opening  the  door.  '  Not  stratch,'  k- 
plied  William  Henry,  aa  he  passed  out.  But  ! 
did  scratch  that  rime,  and  left  long  red  inarb 
on  my  little  tormentor's  arms  and  cheeks  th»: 
were  sore  for  many  a  day. 

First  he  sat  douTi  with  me  in  the  sunshine. 
That  was  all  right  enough.  The  sun  was  warn 
and  I  was  cold.  Dut  he  must  proceed  to  \iW 
atid  squeeze  me  in  his  arms  ;  then,  becaiue  1 
kejit  my  eyes  open  he  tried  to  poke  his  finwi'* 
in  them.  Tlieu  he  pulled  my  whiskers ;  then 
my  tail;  then  he  danced  me  on  my  hind  leL*^: 
then  he  tried  to  throw  mo  on  the  diig,  who  v  ;i* 
lying  asleep  close  by  ;  at  last,  he  took  me  in  hi^ 
arms  once  more,  and  staggering  across  ihe  roi'l 
with  me  saying,  '  I  wash  you,  Bob,'  dropped  me 
into  tin  horse-trough. 

As  I  have  said,  I  left  marks  on  him— marks 
that  I  hope  caused  him  to  remember  his  cruelty 
for  many  a  day.  Holf-drowiied  and  sLivem^- 
with  the  cold,  I  crept  out  of  the  trough  and. 
shunning  the  home  where  I  had  been  so  un- 
happy, wandered  by  the  hedge-side  down  ibe 
road  ;  there,  mewing  pitifully,  and  nol  kTioirinj: 
what  to  do  in  my  wet  misery,  I  was  seen  by  » 
gentleman  driving  past,  who  got  down,  took  me 
up  into  his  chaise,  wTapped  me  in  hi*  rag,  a»d 
broi^ht  me  here, — here,  where  a  gooil  lire, 
plenty  of  rubbing  and  a  saucer  of  worm  milk 
put  new  life  in  me,  and  gave  me  such  etreogth 
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anJ  courage  that  on  the  following  morning  I 
laid  six  large  mice  at  the  feet  of  my  master,  when 
he  said  I  was  a  *  good  'im/ 

Do  you  wonder  who  and  what  I  am  now? 
and  how  it  is  I  have  been  able  to  get  my  ex- 
p-rienoes  written  for  Sunday' t  readers  ?     Well, 


never  mind  now;  I  may  tell  you  some  other 
time.  I  may  have  to  \*Tite  on  behalf  of  some- 
friends  of  mine,  not  so  well  off ;  so,  for  the  pre- 
sent, I  will  0L*y  say  good-bye,  and  express  the 
hoj)e  that  you  will  treat  all  dumb  animnls^ 
well.  Bob. 


THE  AKIMALS   OF  THE   BIBLE. 

The  Bear. 


MENTION  is  made  of  this  animal  several 
times  in  the  Old  Testament.  Of  the 
larger  wild  beasts  the  bear  is  amongst  those  best 
knoTMi,  as  he  is  also  the  most  ferocious.  The 
Prophet  Amos  tells  us  that  in  his  time  the  bear 
was  a  dangerous  animal  for  a  man  to  meet  The 
bravest  hunter  will  not  attack  him  alone,  or 
\\ithont  being  thoroughly  armed,  even  in  our 
own  dav. 

The  stroke  of  the  bear's  paw  comes  with 
tremendous  force ;  and,  from  its  strength,  the 
animal  can  soon  squeeze  the  life  out  of  any 
creature  that  it  has  seized  in  the  well-known 
'bear's  hug.'     Hence  the  hunters  always  look 


out,  at  a  certain  time  of  the  year,  for  yoimg  bears^ 
these  being  easily  caught  when  the  mother  is 
away.  / 

It  is  probable  that  in  Bible  times  bears  werc- 
very  common  in  Palestine.  At  the  time  when 
David  kept  his  father's  sheep  on  the  hills  of 
Bethlehem,  the  lion  and  the  bear  came  and  helped 
themselves  to  a  lamb  without  leave,  and  no- 
doubt  it  was  what  the  bear  had  been  accustomed 
to  do  very  often.  At  present  they  are  very  rare. 
OccasionaUy,  travellers  see  them  in  some  of  the 
ravines  of  Galilee  and  on  Mounts  Lebanon  and 
Hermon,  but  the  bear  has  disappeared  from  the* 
lower  parts  of  the  country. 


SWEETHEABT. 


SWEETHEART  has  a  roguish  smile. 
Sweetheart  has  a  dimpled  chin. 
Curly  poll,  and  on  a  while 

Eyes  with  just  two  tear-drops  in* 
Sweetheart  is  a  wilful  puss, 
Sweetheart  often  makes  a  fuss, 
Very  often  makes  a  din. 

Sweetheart  climbs  upon  my  knees. 
Sweetheart  nestles  to  my  heart ; 

Then  darts  off  to  plague  and  tease 
Douglas  with  his  horse  and  cart ; 

Takes  away  her  brother's  toy, 

Never  meaning  to  annoy, 
Only  doing  as  she'd  pbase. 

Sweetheart  lifts  her  rosy  lips, 
Sweetheart  bends  her  curly  head ; 

If  she's  scolded  off  she  skips, 
Saying,  'Won't  you  laugh  instead?* 

Teasing  Sweetheart,  off  she  goes 

Pirouting  on  her  toes. 
Never  heeding  what  is  said. 


Sweetheart  never  seems  to  know — 
Sweetheart,  laughing  blithe  and  gay— • 

That  ere  long  she'll  have  to  grow 
Out  of  April  into  May. 

May  itself  be  backward  cast, 

June  and  August  also  passed. 
Sweetheart  e'en  be  old  and  grey. 

Sweetheart  with  a  kind  warm  hand  I 
Sweetheart  bent  and  grey  and  old ! 

Could  she  only  see  that  now. 
E'en  believe  what  she  is  told ! 

Yet  she  will  not  really  credit, 

Though  her  mother  oft  has  stiid  it, 
Mother's  hair  was  once  bright  gold. 

Sweetheart,  lean  beside  my  chair  I 
Sweetheart,  let  me  see  your  eyts! 

Let  your  life  lie  purp  and  fail', 
Time  can't  claim  all  as  his  prize. 

Loving  hearts  that  never  falter. 

Love  that  pain  or  sin  can't  alter, 
Are  the  things  time  never  tries. 

J.  E.  Panton. 
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A  FECE   OF  TBOTTBLES. 
{CaatiniuiftVBifage  139.} 


RYSA  limped  buck  to  her 

tre«.      It  would   be  safcr 

among  tbe   branches,  she 

fnncieil,  for  now  tree-trnnks 

and  bushes  began  to  look 

very    queer    and    ghostly 

in  the  deepening  twilight. 

She  could   not    cbrab   as 

easily  as  the  monkey,  but 

still    she    could   climb — 

rather  too  well,  some  people 

thought,  for  a  girl — and, 

in  spite  of  her  poor  aiikle, 

Bryda  was  soon  perclied  among  the  branches  of 

her  teiik-tree,  in  ».  place  where   brsnchee   and 

moss  made  quite  •  comfortable   arm-chair,  in 

which  she  might  even  go  to  sleep  without  falling 

She  looked  np  for  her  star,  but  it  was  not  to 
be  seen  now  among  the  thick  leaves. 

'  But  I  know  it  is  there,  though  I  cannot  see 
it,'  she  told  herself;  and  that  brought  a  happy 
'jil  thought,  that  jiiat  in  the  same  way  she  could 

.  ^  feel   assured   that   her   Father  in  Ileaven  was 

H  caring  for  her,  though  she  could  not  see  Him ; 

and  the  dark  jungle  no  longer  seemed  so  dark 
and  lonely. 

Something  had  rustled  away  as  Bryda 
climbed  up,  and  now  as  she  moved  her  hand  she 
I      I  \  felt  a  little  hole.     This  was  perhaps  the  store  of 

'"*  a  squirrel;  at  any  rate,  it  was  as  full  as  a  school- 

boy's pocket  of  queer  odds  and  ends,  and  Brydn 
was  not  left  quite  aupperlcss,  for  she  found  some 
nuts  and  berriee  in  this  odd  storeroom,  and  did 
not  wait  for  leave  to  eat  them. 

There  she  sat,  watching  and  waiting  through 
the  long  hours.  Strange  sounds  frightened  her 
now  and  then  a  little,  but  Bryda  was  anrprised 
to  find  how  little  afraid  she  was. 

Perhaps  her  worst  alarm  was  when  a  tiny, 
warm  thing,  like  a  child's  hand,  touched  her  in 
the  dark.  But  soon  she  felt  a  little  hairy  body, 
which  presently  crept  into  her  arms. 

A  monkey! — the  same  monkey  that  had 
mocked  her,  she  supposed.  Bryda  put  her  arm 
Touud  the  little  thing,  and  it  nestled  up  to 
her.  How  strange  it  seemed  that  any  creature 
ahuuld  come  to  Aer  for  protection  I     By  its  qiuet 


breathing,  the  monkey  seemed  to  be  soon  aelcep. 
Bryda  listened  Bud  waited  still,  but  all  w»s 
silent ;  and  at  last,  wearied  ont,  she  could  nn 
longer  keep  her  eyelids  open.  She  took  her  poor, 
draggled  sosb,  and  tied  it  round  her  vrai^l  and 
round  a  branch.  As  she  did  so,  the  mmkey 
grumbled,  as  if  it  thought  she  had  no  right  to 
disturb  it.  Then  Bryda  shut  her  tired  eyes  md 
fell  into  a  sound  sleep. 

CBAPTBR    XV. — MORKIKO. 

Brtha  slept  as  soundly  and  peacefully  is  if 
she  were  the  baby  in  the  nursery  rhyme,  put  tu 
sleep  '  on  the  tree  top ;'  and  it  was  bright  Qcm- 
Ing  when  she  opened  her  eyes  and  woke  wiilt 
such  a  start  that,  if  it  had  not  been  for  ber 
wiee  plan  of  tying  herself  to  the  tree,  she  mnjt 
certainly  have  fallen  to  the  ground,  And  probibly 
would  have  broken  some  bones. 

She  looked  round  in  a  dazed  way  for  tlir 
white  mosquito  curtains  of  her  bei  Tlere 
were  no  curtains,  and  Eryda's  face  and  anosidt 
stiff  and  sore,  but  she  hod  slept  too  hesTilr  vt 
be  roused  by  any  number  of  bites. 

By  degrees  the  puzsled  feeling  gave  plan  tu 
the  remembrance  of  all  that  had  passed,  and  for 
a  moment  Bryda  could  not  help  wishing  (hti 
she  could  have  slept  on  and  on,  and  not  luv« 
come  back  so  soon  to  the  sad  recoUectiaas  of 
yesterday,  and  to  find  herself  all,  all  alone. 

Stay !  she  is  not  alone !  As  she  sat  up  ia 
her  nest,  rather  stiff  from  the  cramped  position. 
Bryda  saw  that  a  pair  of  large,  dark  eyei  vru? 
fixed  upon  her,  and  she  nibbed  her  own  ipm 
and  looked.  No,  it  was  not  Wazir ;  for  Wajir 
had  not  a  long  white  beard,  nor  did  he  wear  i 
yellow  robe.  It  waa  an  old  man,  whom  Biydi 
had  never  seen  before,  who  sat  on  the  gronnl 
below,  leaning  hie  back  against  a  tree,  lookiw; 
earnestly  np  et  Bryda  as  if  he  were  wtmderia):. 
as  well  he  might,  how  in  the  world  she  got  tlwff' 

Bryda  could  hardly  help  laughing  at  the  oU 
man's  utter  amazement  She  was  not  afraid  of 
him,  for  hie  face  was  very  kindly,  almoet  child- 
like, with  that  look  of  astonishment  on  it  Be- 
sides, the  only  weapon  of  any  sort  that  he  seetntd 
to  have  was  a  spoon,  with  which  he  must  hive 
been  stirring  some  food,  then  cooking  otB'  ^ 
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\  tiny  fire  which  he  had  lighted.  The  thin,  blue 
\]u  o(  smoke  corl.d  up  into  the  fresh  morning 
air.  firyda  could  smell  the  food,  and  she  began 
to  feel  very  hungry. 

So  she  proceeded  to  scramble  down  from  the 
trse.  She  was  so  stiff  that  it  was  not  a  very 
easy  matter ;  but  she  felt  an  arm  put  gently 
round  her,  and  the  old  man  lifted  her  down. 

Eryda  thanked  him,  then  pointed  to  the  food, 
and  asked  in  Hindustani  if  he  would  give  her 
£ome.  The  old  man  answered  first  in  a  language 
that  she  did  not  understand,  but  Bryda  asked 
agsii),  in  Hindustani,  and  then  he  answered, 
though  not  very  easily,  in  the  same  language, 
and  promptly  poured  out  nearly  all  his  food  into 
a  roimd  earthenware  saucer  and  gave  it  to  her. 

'  I  learnt  that  language  long  ago,  when  I  lived 
vdth  ft  great  Sahib,  an  Englishman/  said  the  old 
nian ;  *  but  I  have  come  back  to  my  own  people 
aod  my  own  village,  and  it  is  hard  to  remember 
now.' 

'  VThere  is  your  own  village?*  asked  Bryda. 
The  old  man    pointed    northward.      '  Far, 
very  far  I'  he  said. 

'Tlien  what  are  you  doing  here?*  asked 
Br\'da. 

'  I  am  bound  by  a  vow,'  replied  the  old  man. 
*For  a  great  sin,  committed  seven  years  ago,  I 
iave  vowed  to  wander  far  from  my  home,  till  I 
«iild  atone  for  it.' 

Bryda  looked  at  him  thoughtfully.  He 
«tmed  such  a  good,  kindly  old  creature :  what 
dreadful  crime  could  he  have  committed  that 
required  seven  yeara  of  lonely  wanderings  to  atone 
for  it  ?  Of  course  he  must  be  a  heathen,  since 
only  a  heathen  would  supi)ose  that  he  could  get 
rid  of  his  sin  by  Bucb  means. 

'  Bat/  said  the  old  man,  nodding  his  head  at 
her,  at  the  same  time  taking  for  himself  the 
small  jxjrtion  of  food  that  was  left. 

Bryda  was  quite  sorry  to  see  how  very  little 
tbis  was,  so  she  offered  him  some  of  hers. 

But  tlie  old  man,  with  a  cry  of  anger,  sprang 
to  his  feet,  holding  his  bowl  as  far  from  her  as 
p»68ible,  and  stood  looking  at  her  with  a  face 
that  quite  frightened  Bryda,  till  she  remembered 
that  by  offering  him  her  food  she  was  endan- 
gering his  caste,  for  to  touch  what  she  had  been 
eating  would  be  a  defilement  to  any  but  the  very 
lowest  of  the  people. 

So  she  sat  down  again,  and  did'  all  she  could  to 


pacify  the  old  man,  who  at  last  seemed  con- 
vinced that  she  had  only  meant  to  be  kind ;  and 
the  two  ate  their  breakfast — a  sort  of  porridge, 
which  seemed  very  <?elicious  to  hungry  Br}'da. 

She  had  finished  first,  and  sat  looking  at  her 
new  friend  very  thoughtfully. 

'  He  will  not  kill  me,  or  he  would  not  have 
given  me  food,'  she  said  to  herself ;  and  it  seemed 
as  if  the  old  man  guessed  her  thoughts,  for  he 
looked  up  at  her  and  smiled  os  he  told  her  to 
have  no  fear,  for  she  was  safe  with  him. 

*  Then  you  are  not  one  of  our  enemies  ? '  said 
Bryda. 

*  I  have  no  anger  against  your  nation,'  said 
the  old  man.  '  To  be  wise  is  to  be  strong,  and 
you  must  be  wise  indeed,  for  a  handful  of  your 
pale  faces  have  taken  our  land  and  nded  it, 
though  we  are  more  in  number  than  the  leaves 
of  the  jungle.* 

*  I  am  so  glad  you  are  not  an  enemy,'  said  poor 
little  Bryda.  *  I  was  so  afraid  of  being  found 
by  some  one  who  would  kill  me.' 

*  All  life  is  sacred  to  us,'  said  the  old  man 
very  solemnly.  *  I  am  a  Jain,*  and  would  not 
haim  the  meanest  of  creatures.' 

Here  the  old  man  drew  a  long  sigh,  that 
seemed  to  come  from  the  very  depths  of  his 
heart. 

*  I  sinned  greatly,'  he  said.  *  Seven  years 
ago  a  scorpion  had  evil  thoughts  against  me, 
and  stung  me,  and  I  slew  it.' 

'  I  should  think  so,'  said  Bryda. 

'  Bitter  has  been  the  bread  of  my  repentance,' 
continued  the  old  man.  *  For  seven  years  I 
vowed  to  wander  from  my  home,  eating  only 
what  was  put  into  my  bowl  by  the  charity  of 
strangers,  desiring  only  that  wherever  my  feet 
w^ent  my  hands  might  save  life.' 

*  I  think  you  have  saved  mine,'  said  Bryda. 
'Then  my  atonement  ^^^ll  be  full,'  said  this 

strange  old  man,  '  for  I  have  saved  many 
creatui'es  from  fire  and  from  water,  from  the 
hands  of  man,  and  from  other  creatures  who  would 
have  killed  them.  But  if  I  can  save  a  human 
life,  surely  I  shall  have  done  a  good  deed  and 
atoned  for  my  great  sin.' 

Upon  this,  the  old  Jain  proceeded  to  light  his 
hubble-bubble,  and  began  to  smoke  with  great 
solemnity.  (To  be  eojuinued,) 
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A   PECK   OF  TBOtJBLES. 

(Canlinticd/rom  pnffe  207.) 


any  little  bird  eonW  Iinve  flown 

to  Bryila's  enr  to  whisper  tlint 

Fatlier  and  Mother,  nlJve  nod 

Bnfo,  ivcro  Borrowiiig  over  their 

child,  nho  tliey  fenrcd  was  loat, 

it  wouli!  liave  been  a  very  wel- 

niessenger  indeed ;   but,  nlaii, 

cliild !  she  wns  destined  to  re- 

for  a  long  time   yet  iu  utter 

nnce  of  their  fate. 

Lottie  and  Wazir,  too — of  them  there  was  no 

sign.      To  wait  nny  longer  for   them  seemed 

pertectly  useless.     M'onUl  the  old  man  go  witli 

Brj-da  and  look  for  them  ? 

She  told  him  nil  her  s.td  stoiy,  ^vliile  he  smoked 
in  silence.     Then  he  said, — 

•To  save  life  is  good.  To  defend  it  from 
hai-m  is  lietter.  I  will  t.ike  the  child  of  the 
Flanks  safely  to  some  of  her  own  nation  before 
1  seek  the  home  of  my  fathers." 

Bryd/t  could  have  hiig!i,ed  the  solemn  old 
gentleman  on  the  sjiot-  Aa  siicli  a  proceeding 
mi,!^ht  have  surprised  him,  however,  she  thanked 
him  very  heartily  instead,  and  the  old  man  com- 
foiled  her  still  more  by  offering  to  go  at  once. 

Kneeling  quietly  in  the  sliade  of  the  strange 
Indian  trees,  Bn,'da  said  her  prayers  before  she 
'  left  the  s]>ot.  !5he  did  not  know  where  Lottie 
was,  but  she  Wiia  sure  Lottie  would  not  forget 
to  pi'ay  too,  and  she  clung  fast  to  that  promise 
of  the  Saviour,  that '  if  two  should  agree,'  they 
should  have  their  desires,  in  His  o\vn  good  time, 
in  His  own  good  w.iy. 

Her  ankle,  ttiough  still  a  little  stiff  and  sore, 
was  much  less  painful,  thanks  to  Wazir's  doctor- 
ing and  the  night's  rest. 

The  old  Jaui  picked  up  his  belongmgs,  all 
except  the  little  sancer  out  of  which  Bryda  lind 
eaten.  This  he  could  never  use  again,  so  he  offered 
it  to  her,  saying  that  he  must  break  it,  unless 
rshe  would  keep  it. 

liryda  looked  nt  it  for  a  moment,  feeling  a 
little  angry  at  being  treated  as  if  she  had  amail- 
)>ox,  or  something  as  dreadful,  since  her  touch 
made  the  vessel  uniit  to  use.  But  she  took  it, 
thanking  the  old  man,  for  she  remembered  hear- 
ing that  one  sect,  called  the  Foorbeahe,  will  not 


even  take  a  light  from  the  fire  of  one  of  their 
own  |)eople. 

'  Will  you  come  this  way  ?'  she  asked  the  olJ 
man,  pointing  in  the  direction  that  Lottie  onii 
AVn^.ir  had  gone. 

Just  then  something  rustled  in  the  trees,  miil 
down  swung  her  little  friend,  the  brown  nionkfT. 
It  made  »  verj-  pitiful  face,  and  held  up  ils  ami, 
in  which  there  seemed  to  be  a  wound. 

The  old  man  took  the  poor  little  creiiliire 
tenderly  in  his  arms.  It  whimpered  like  s  sick 
baby  as  he  examined  the  wound,  and  finally, 
with  one  firm,  quick  pull,  drew  out  a  long  ihoro. 

'  Oh,  you  are  a  good  doctor  1'  said  Ilryd*, 
delighted,  as  the  monkey  went  off,  jwmpmg  aud 
frisking,  and  playing  all  sorts  of  antics  iii  its 
delight  at  being  cureiL  \ 

'  AVc  have  hospitals  for  monkeys,'  answered 
the  old  man.  '  In  one  of  them  I  learned  to  tenJ 
their  wounds.  To-diiy  I  am  happy,  for  ilie 
sun  is  not  high,  yet  I  have  done  two  good 
deeds  already.' 


PfSHiSG    their    way  through    the    trailing 
plants  and  thick  trees,  Dryda  and  the  old  iniin 
came  upon  a  little  path.     Ko  doubt,  Lotlie  anJ 
Wazir  had  taken  this,  and  for  a  little  w^yit  i 
went  straight  along.     But  suddenly  they  eiime 
to  a  place   where  two  paths  branched  (.&  in   ! 
different  directions.     Who  could  tell  which  ihey  | 
had  til  ken  ? 

There  was  no  sign  along  either  path;  so,  after 
looking   alKiut  a  little,  Brj-da    and  her  frien'l 
took  the  wider  path,  and  followed  it  patiently  | 
for  an  hour  or  more.  j 

Bryda  felt  rather  atigry  with  Lottie,  whose  self- 
will  had  really  been  at  the  bottom  of  all  liii^ 
trouble.  Put  still  the  whole  thing  was  vcrj' 
strange,  and  she  could  only  wonder  and  wuoJir 
what  could  have  hap])ened  to  hinder  their  retnra. 

For  herself,  the  best  hoj*  now  was  that  thf 
path  she  wna  following  would  lead  to  some  small 
and  peaceful  village. 

And  BO  it  did — the  jungle  greiv  lighter,  iben 
gave  place  to  groups  of  trees,  then  a  little  villdi,-* 
could  be  seen,  with  rice-fielda  round  it,  of  > 
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lovely  pale  gp^n  colour.  It  seemed  a  very 
«nall  village  of  thatched  houses,  and  Bryda  and 
her  kind  friend  were  quite  in  the  middle  of  it 
before  they  had  attracted  the  attention  of  any 
one  but  a  lean  dog  and  a  few  children  makmg 
dirt-pies,  who  stared  eoleninly  at  them,  and  went 
on  ^^^th  their  amusement — a  very  quiet,  rather 
dreary  amusement,  for  these  poor  little  children 
<lo  not  seem  to  know  how  to  play,  but  go  about 
their  games  as  if  they  were  duties,  to  be  done 
<|uietly  and  soberly. 

So  Bryda  and  the  Jain  walked  on  till  they 
/baud  themselves  in  the  market-place,  the  centitJ 
of  the  village,  a  grassy  place,  dotted  with  large 
trees.  Here  most  of  the  people  of  the  village 
seemed  to  be  gathered  together  in  a  circle, 
watching  something  with  great  interest,  and 
Bryda's  friend  went  slowly  towards  this  little 
trowd,  after  pausing  at  the  open  doors  of  one  or 
two  huts,  to  see  if  anv  one  were  there  who  would 
pnt  some  little  gift  in  his  begging-bowl — a  hand- 
ful of  rice  or  a  little  flour.  But  the  purdah — 
the  curtain  that  hangs  inside  these  doors — was 
dropped ;  it  seemed  as  if  all  the  people  had  gone 
ont  to  see  what  was  to  be  seen  m  the  market- 
place, all  was  so  quiet  in  the  white  mud-huts. 

'  Let  us  also  go  and  see,'  said  the  old  man ; 
«nd  he  and  Bryda  joined  the  crowd. 

The  circle  of  villagers  made  way  for  them, 
and  Bryda  could  see  what  so  much  interested 
tbem.  A  tall,  strong-looking  man,  stood  in  the 
centre  of  the  circle;  he  was  almost  naked, 
wearing  only  a  white  cotton  dotli  tied  tightly 
•about  him.  He  was  playing  on  a  sort  of  bag- 
pipe, that  made  a  very  squeaky  sound,  and  all 
lonnd  liim  were  serpents  of  all  soils  and  sizes, 
their  bright  gleaming  eyes  fixed  upon  him,  while 
they  listened,  fascinated  bv  his  music. 

Presently,  the  man  stooped  down,  took  up  a 
small  snake,  and  twisted  it  over  his  turban  and 
jound  his  neck,  where  the  creature  lay  peace- 
fully. Then  he  took  two  more,  and  twined 
them  round  each  arm  as  a  bracelet,  from  the 
elbow  to  the  shoulder.  Next  he  took  a  huge 
^ra,  a  most  vicious  and  poisonous  serpent,  and 
wound  that  all  round  his  body  as  a  sash.  As 
he  did  so,  the  reptile  made  a  dart  at  a  fly  that 
was  heedlessly  fluttering  about,  and  swallowed 
it  in  a  inoment. 

Bryda  could  not  help  giving  a  little  cry ;  it 
oeemed    as    if   the    beautiful,    wicked-lookiug 


creature  could  so  easily  make  the  same  sort  of 
dart  at  some  of  the  crowd.  But  her  kind  friend, 
the  Jain,  told  her  not  to  fear,  as  most  probably 
the  poison -fangs  of  the  great  cobra  had  been 
taken  out,  so  that  it  could  do  no  haim. 

The  serpent-channer  himself  did  not  seem  to 
fear,  for  the  next  thing  he  did  was  to  take  up  a 
black  and  yellow  snake,  that  shone  in  the  bright 
sunshine  like  gold  and  jet,  and  opening  his  mouth 
wide,  and  holding  the  creature  by  the  tail,  quietly 
let  it  crawl  do%vn  his  throat  I 

This  was  a  very  horrible  sight;  but  there  was 
a  certain  beauty  about  the  gUdiug  snakes,  with 
their  shining  skins  marked  in  strange  patterns, 
and  their  heads  ttirning  and  twisting,  as  they 
followed  every  movement  of  their  master  with 
their  bright  eyes. 

The  strangest  thing  of  all  was  to  watch  the 
shining  black  and  gold  snake  creep  down  the 
man's  throat,  until  little  more  than  its  tail  was 
to  be  seen.  Then  it  quietly  crawled  back  again, 
and  the  man  held  it  up  with  a  smile,  and  made 
his  bow,  or  salaam,  to  the  astonished  people,  who 
seemed  too  much  excited  by  his  tricks  to  pay 
much  attention  to  Bryda  and  her  friend. 

{^0  be  continued,) 


SHIPS. 

THE  ships  go  sailing  by. 
From  the  river  out  to  sea ; 
They  go  to  the  east  and  they  go  to  the  west. 
And  they  sail  on  strong  and  free. 

They  go  to  the  dim  cold  north. 

To  sail  where  the  icebergs  are, 
And  they  go  to  the  heat  of  the  sunny  south, 

And  they  sail  round  the  world  so  far. 

• 

Prom  the  east  and  the  west  they  come. 
When  the  wind  blows  fresh  and  fair, 

And  one  brings  silver  and  one  brings  gold, 
And  another  brings  spices  rare. 

Bravely  the  sails  are  set. 

As  the  good  ship  leaves  the  shore. 
But  a  hidden  rock,  or  a  sudden  storm. 

And  she  sails  the  sea  no  more. 

Pray  for  the  sailors  brave, 

And  for  all  on  the  wide  deep  sea, 

That  God  will  keep  them  from  storm  and  wreck. 
And  their  Guide  and  Guard  e'er  be. 
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go  BOOS,  becanse  they  have  eome  frieadB  coming 
to  dinner.' 

'  I  can't  belp  it,  Dora.  I  have  got  an  exermse 
and  two  hnndred  lines  to  do  yet' 

'  Oh,  Willy,  two  hundred  linea  again!  What 
will  Father  Bay?" 

'  I  don't  know  what  he  will  any,  I'm  sure ;  if 
anybody  tells  faim,  that  is,'  said  the  boy,  as  hiB 
eister  ran  away  to  the  merry  party  on  the  Uwn. 

For  a  moment  he  followed  her  with  hia  eyes, 
and  almost  fancied  he  heard  her  tell  Amy  and 
Eleanor  Meredith  that  Wilfred  was  in  trouble 
with  his  leseona  again,  and  that  they  must  do 
without  him.    And  then  from  another  part  of 


it  all!'  And  as  he  turned  to  his  hooka  and 
papers,  a  despairing'  feeling  of  hia  own  dullness 
came  over  him.  'Whatwasthe  good  of  trying?' 
Day  after  day  he  n-os  punished  with  additiOTial 
lessons  and  sharp  words,  and  day  after  day  his 
mind  seemed  to  be  growing  more  and  more  con- 
fused. 'What  is  the  good  of  trying?'  was  the 
question  he  constantly  aflked  hhneelf.  Wliat 
others  did  without  any  labour  was  to  him  the 
work  of  hours,  and  even  when  done  often  reaulted 
in  more  punishment.  If  paper  work,  it  had 
numberless  mistakes;  if  repetition,  it  went  out  of 
his  head  as  he  stood  at  the  master's  desk. 

'  Wilfred,  my  boy,  run  out  and  play  with  the 
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others,'  said  a  sweet,  gentle  voice,  as  his  mother 

passed  tliroiigh  the  room. 

*  I  can't,  ]\I other ;  I  haven't  done  my  work.' 
'  Not  done  ?     Why,  Owen  has  finished  his  a 

long  while !     You  must  not  let  him  pass  you, 

Willv.' 

Wilfred  Atwood  loved  his  mother  fondly,  and 
these  half-reproachful  words  from  her  were  too 
much  for  him,  and  hot  tears  forced  themselves 
through  his  fingers, — tears  which,  like  many 
already  shed,  had  fallen  silently  and  imknown  to 
any  living  creature. 

Major  Atwood  was  at  home  from  India,  on  a 
five  years'  leave  of  absence  from  the  army,  and  he 
had  settled  near  a  large  public  school  in  order  to 
give  his  boys  a  first-rate  education.  He  had 
found  them  very  backward  when  he  arrived  in 
England,  and  knowing  how  little  a  boy  could  do 
in  the  world  without  a  thorough  education,  and 
not  having  much  else  to  do,  he  was  watching  their 
progress  too  anxiously.  It  woiUd  have  been 
better  for  him  and  for  them  if  they  had  been 
altogether  at  school,  but  to  this  tlie  parents  could 
not  make  up  their  minds,  feeling  that  their  stay 
in  England  was  too  short  for  any  separation 
beyond  that  of  necessary  school  hours. 

Under  orduiary  circumstances,  Wilfred  might 
have  done  well  enougli.  He  was  sensible,  and 
thoroughly  well  principled,  but  he  lacked  the 
readiness  and  sharpness  which  now-a-days  are 
absolutely  necessary  in  a  schoolboy.  And  his 
father,  who  was  somewhat  impatient  and 
im  table,  did  not  understand  w^hy  these  should 
not  be  acquired.  Wilfred,  he  argued,  had 
always  been  strong  and  healthy,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  illness,  while  Owen,  who  was  so 
much  quicker,  was  rather  weakly  and  delicate ; 
and  thus  he  was  continually  comparing  the  two 
lads,  and  getting  more  and  more  impatient  with 
the  elder  one. 

Wilfred  had  missed  several  *  removes,*  while 
Owen  had  got  some  that  he  bad  not  exjiected, 
'  and  had  always  won  the  rewards  which  their 
\  father  held  out  to  the  boys  as  spurs  to  work. 
,  Once  it  had  been  a  sovereign,  another  time  a 
'  watch,  and  now,  a  tour  in  Switzerland  was  pro- 
mised them.  Hitherto,  Wilfred  had  not  sufifered, 
ibr  he  had  an  aunt  who  conti'ived  to  make  up 
to  him  for  the  losses  by  a  gift  of  sometimes  even 
greater  value. 

And  Major  Atwood  had  made  no  objection  to 


this,  for  it  gave  him  a  pang  whenever  be  had  to 
rewai*d  Owen  and  to  deny  Wilfred ;  and  althoni^h, 
from  a  sense  of  justice  and  a  wish  to  keep  his 
word,  he  was  obliged  to  do  it,  he  was  ver}^  glad 
that  Wilfred  should  in  some  other  way  be  put  on 
a  level  with  Owen.  But  he  did  not  know  that 
these  gifts,  which  were  not  won  fairly,  were  most 
painful  to  Wilfred.  He  would  far  rather  have 
been  without  them,  and  each  present  made  him 
feel  degraded  to  a  degit^  which  no  one  dreamt 
of. 

At  school,  he  bore  the  highest  character  for 
industry,  and  his  failures  in  work  were  a  source 
of  regret  to  his  masters,  as  well  as  to  his  many 
friends.  He  did  not  excel  in  games  either,  though 
he  was  extremely  fond  of  them ;  and  Owen  was 
in  the  first  eleven  at  cricket,  and  was  often 
chosen  over  Wilfred's  head  for  anything  re- 
quiiing  special  skill. 

On  this  particular  afternoon  of  which  we  ha\  e 
spoken,  Iklajor  Atwood  had  been  talking  to  the 
head  master  of  things  in  general,  and  of  his  two 
boys  in  particular.  Dr.  Fleming  really  knew 
very  little  about  them,  for  they  had  neither  of 
them  reached  the  dignity  of  *  the  sixth  form,'  but 
he  had  foimd  out  that  Owen  was  coming  on  well 
and  that  he  was  likelv  to  do  tlie  school  CRHlit, 
while  Wilfred  was  being  left  behind;  and  he 
spvke  strongly  of  the  bad  effect,  on  the  boy? 
themselves,  of  the  younger  outstripping  the  ekk:, 
and  also  of  his  personal  objections  to  stupia 
boys. 

Taking  all  the  circumstances  into  consideration, 
he  expressed  his  opinion  that  it  would  be  well  for 
Major  Atwood  to  think  whether  it  might  not  l»e 
desirable  to  remove  Wilfred,  and  give  Iiim  a 
chance  elsewhere.  This  had  thoroughly  annoye<l 
the  father,  and  he  returned  to  the  house  ehonly 
after  Mrs.  Atwood  had  spoken  to  Wilfred  about 
Owen,  more  worried  and  irritable  than  usual 
To  remove  the  boy  would  alter  all  his  plans  for 
him ;  and  besides,  if  he  could  not  sneceed  at 
Grassingham,  where  would  he  succeed  ? 

CHArXER  II. 

Poor  Wilfred  I  he  had  just  got  over  bi.^ 
two  interruptions,  and  had  convinced  hims<'lj 
that  liis  mother .  had  not  meant  to  hnrt  lua 
feelings,  when  he  heard  his  father's  step  on  the 
gravel,  and  knew  quite  well  that,  accordinir  t*) 
his  custom,  he  would  stop  at  the  window  oi  the 
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bo}V  room  to  look  in  on  them.  Often  he  had 
foand  Wilfred  working  at  tasks  which  had  been 
given  him  for  punishment,  and  as  he  never  could 
know  exactly  how  the  punishment  had  been  in- 
cnrred,  he  had  come  to  believe  that  the  lad  was 
rapidly  growing  careless  and  idle,  and  that  strong 
meaflmBS  were  necessary  in  dealing  witli  him. 
The  afternoon  was  hot,  too,  and  some  expected 

letters  had  not  come,  which  added  to  Major 

Atwood*s  irritation,    and  made    him    harsher 

towards  his  son. 
Poor  Wilfred  I  first  his  sister,  then  his  mother, 

and  now  his  father  interrupts  him. 
'  You  here  again  at  this  time,  Wilfred  ?    I 

wonder  when  yon  will  get  your  work  done  in 

decent  time !     I  suppose  it's  some  imposition  or 

other  you  are  kept  in  for  ?  * 
The  tone  seemed  to  require  an  answer,  and 

Wilfred  said  quietly,  *  Yes,  Father.* 
'Of  course,  I   knew  it  was!      I  should  be 

ashamed  of  it  if  I  were  you.    Day  after  day 


you  get  more  and  more  known  as  the  dunce 
of  tlie  school  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  I  will 
not  take  you  to  Switzerland :  you  have  missed 
three  "removes,"  and  I  believe  you  do  it  on 
purpose.* 

*I  didn't  expect  to  go  to  Switzerland,*  said 
Wilfred. 

*  No  1  *  exclaimed  his  father,  angrily,  as  he 
stepped  into  the  room  through  the  open  window. 
*  I  don*t  believe  you  did  expect  it ;  you  made  up 
your  mind  to  be  idle,  from  the  first :  you  had 
better  have  told  me  so.* 

{^0  be  continued,) 


PYTHAGORAS  used  the  letter  Y  as  the 
symbol  of  human  life.  *  Remember,'  says 
he,  *  that  the  foot  of  the  letter  represents  infancy 
and  the  forked  top  the  two  paths  of  virtue  and 
vice;  one  or  the  other  of  which  people  are  to 
enter  upon  after  attaining  the  age  of  discretion. 


THE   BUFFALO. 


HIS  animal  is  a  native  of  the 
East  Indies,  and  in  its  native 
country,  as  well  as  in  Egypt 
and  in  certain  of  the  southern 
countries  of  Europe,  where  it 
was  caiTicd  as  long  ago  as  the 
sixth  century,  it  is  of  great 
importance  and  use  to  man  as  a  beast 
of  burden  and  draught. 
J  It  is  larger  than  the  ox,  stouter  of 
^  limb,  and  its  head  larger  iu  proportion 
to  the  rest  of  its  body.  The  hair  is  irregular 
and  bristly,  and  often  very  tliin,  giving  the 
hide  a  smooth  and  glistening  appearance,  very 
different  to  the  other  members  of  the  buffalo 
s}>ecies. 

In  this,  as  in  other  respects,  the  animal  is 
adapted  for  marshy  situations,  which  it  frequents, 
J 'referring  for  food  the  rank,  coarse  herbage 
wliich  such  places  afford,  and  delighting  to 
immerse  itself  in  the  water  so  deep  as  to  leave 
only  its  bead  above  the  surface. 

In  such  a  position  it  will  remain  for  hours, 
often  lying  down  and  covering  itself  with  a 
coating  of  mud  as  a  protection  against  the 
swarms   of  insects  which   abound,   and  which 


otherwise  drive  the  poor  animal  well-nigh  mad^ 
On  account  of  this  fondness  for  water  buffaloes 
used  as  l>east3  of  burden  in  India  are  seldom 
laden  with  any  goods  liable  to  injury  by  wetting, 
as  the  beast  is  always  ready  to  take  the  oppor* 
tunity  of  lying  down  with  its  load  in  any  river 
or  pond  lying  in  its  journey. 

In  Italv  the  buffalo  seems  nowhere  so  much, 
at  home  as  browsing  in  the  dreaded  Pontine 
Marshes  or  more  fatal  Maremma — the  very 
regions  where  malaria  and  fever  most  prevail ; 
and,  strange  to  say,  these  pestilential  spots  seem, 
to  suit  its  constitution  better  than  any  other. 

The  buff'alo  is  a  very  powerful  creature,  and! 
capable  of  bearing  or  drawing  far  heavier  loads 
than  an  ordinary  ox;  the  female,  also,  yields 
much  more  milk  than  the  ordinary  cow,  and  of 
much  better  quality.  It  is  from  buffalo  milk 
that  the  ffJiee,  or  semi-fluid  butter  of  India,  i» 
made. 

The  hide  is  much  valued  wherever  the  animal 
is  kno\vn,  for  the  strength  and  durability  of  the 
leather  made  from  it ;  but  its  flesh  is  very  much 
inferior  to  that  of  the  ox — not  at  all  to  be  com« 
pared  in  flavour  and  richness  with  the  *  roast 
beef  of  Old  England.'  H.  G. 
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THE    ONOO. 


11  IS    animnl,    also   cnllcil   the 

WiLDEUREST,    19    fouilll    in 

Houthem  Africa.      It  is  hard 
to  say  nt  first  siglit  wliether  it 
is  most  like  a  horse,  biiflnio, 
or  deer.     It  belongs,  however, 
to  none  of  these  fumilies,  bnt 
is  one  of  the  Bovine  Antelope 
order.      The  homa   cover   the 
lop  of  the  forehead,  and  then 
sweeping  downwards  over  the  face,  turn  boldly 
upwards  with  a  sharp  curve.     It  has  ti  mane 
nud  toil  lilie  n  horse,  and  its  legs  are  the  legs  of 
ft  atng.     Very  swift  in  ita  movements,  it  is  hIso 
very  dangerous  when  jirovoked.     When  it  at- 
tacks an  opponent  it  di'ojts  upon  its  knees,  niid 
then  springs  forward  with  snch  force  that  miless 
he  {ita  opponent)  is  extremely  wary  and  active, 
he  cannot  avoid  ita  shock. 

There  are  tliree  represenlntivea  of  this  family 


in  the  British  Mnaenm, — the  common  Gdoo— 
the  'Cocoon,'  and  the  Brindled  Gnoo.  The  iat 
of  all  three  is  mnch  the  same — that  of  a  well- 
grown  donkey.  Its  fleaii  is  much  liketl.  boili 
by  natives  and  coloniata. 

This  remarkable  creatnre  is  only  one  nioie 
instance  of  the  marvellous  provision  of  (jod— 
creatmg  the  animal  in  such  form  as  best  suits 
the  nature  of  its  BUironndings.  We  see  nnimal- 
■which  chiingQ  their  very  colour  as  the  vwr 
changes  its  seasons,  and  fish  tliat  so  clofrlv 
resemble  the  bed  of  tlie  sea  beneath  them  iha 
they  are  ahlo  to  escape  the  eyes  of  thi- 
prowling  enemies ;  while  in  the  Gnoo  we  \\is.>. 
an  animal  with  the  head  of  n  buffalo,  the  n»'L 
of  a  horse,  and  the  l>ody  of  a  stag  I  Tniiv.  j 
wonderful  combination,  but  a  neeessan,-  one.  its 
heavy  forequarters  and  homed  head  jieculiiirly 
fitting  it  for  ita  singular  mode  of  attack  :iiul 
defence.  H.  C 


A   FECE   OF   TBOUBLES. 

{Continued  from  page  211.) 


TEU  this,  the  juggler  quietly 
unwound   the  snakes  and 
I  put  them  hock  in  a  basket 
which    lay    at     his    feet, 
I    where    the   slippery  crea- 
tures coiled,  and   twisted, 
and  untwisted  themselves, 
earning  like  ft  baaket  of  living 
■Is. 

ext,  he  took  a  mango  atone, 
held  it  up  to  the  people,  to 
V  that  it  waa  really  just  a 
—go  ritone  and  nothing  more, 
night  show  the  stone  of  a  peach 
,  before  doing  some  trick.  Then,  still  standing 
in  the  same  j>lace,  lie  buried  the  stone  in  a  little 
earth,  wliich  he  moistened  with  water,  and  covered 
with  ajar.  In  two  or  three  minutes  he  lifted 
the  jar  again,  and  tliere  was  a  tiny  stem  <>vith 
two  little  leaves  upon  it.  Again  he  covered  it, 
and  now,  when  lie  lifted  the  jar,  there  was  a 
pretty  little  mango-plant,  covered  with  leaves. 

Again  he  salaamed  to  the  wondering  villagers, 
and  they  brought  out  amall  coins  aod  bead  ueck- 


laces,  and  even  took  off  sonie  of  their  bangliv  '• 
give  him,  entreating  that  he  would  do  more  treb. 
To  this  the  juggler  consented,  and  takiiif; » 
basket,  turned  and  tuisted  it  to  siiow  ib.i!  i; 
was  empty,  and  then  put  it  upside  down  ou  tiK 
gromid.  \Mien  he  lifted  it  there  was  a  litil^ 
dog  underneath,  lying  quietly  on  the  gr^niiil 
He  put  tile  basket  down  again,  lifted  it.  and  ih- 
dog  was  gone.  This  trick  he  played  pevir;.! 
times,  each  time  showing  n  different  t^ort  ■:" 
animal,  a  pig,  a  goat,  a  hen,  one  after  the  uilic:. 

All  this  time  he  had  taken  no  uotic-c  of  Uryl^ 
and  her  friend,  but  now,  laying  donn  his  ba.-k»- 
he  went  straight  up  to  her, 

'  The  cliild  of  the  wliite  Saliil.s  ha.i  i»Ti 
in  great  peril,'  he  said ;  '  and  perils  lie  in  wiir 
for  her  still,  crouching  like  the  tiger  in  u- 
jungle.  Would  the  daughter  of  tbo  wliir- 
Sahihs  desire  to  know  the  fate  of  some  wlii>c. 
she  has  lost?' 

Bryda  looked  at  him  iu  utter  nnmzcuient :  I'  '■ 
her  friend,  the  Jain,  answered  for  her.  &tu;; 
that  she  very  much  wished' to  know  the  (mc  \A 
tliose  from  whom  she  had  just  been  |inrte<L 
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The  juggler  went  back  to  the  centre  of  his 
circle,  and  there^  after  several  strange  mutterings 
and  bowings,  called  a  little  boy,  who  seemed  to 
belong  to  him.  The  child  held  his  hand  open, 
and  the  man  poured  some  dark  liquid  into  it, 
and  then  told  the  boy  to  look  steadily  and  say 
what  he  saw. 

'  I  see,'  said  he,  after  a  few  minutes,  '  I  see  a 
mass  of  clouds  and  smoke ;  nothing  more.' 

•Wait  then,*  said  his  master,  and  the  boy 
r;atched  quietly  for  a  few  moments. 

'  I  see,'  he  said  presently,  '  a  man  with  a 
broom.  He  sweeps  away  the  clouds  ;  they  are 
almost  gone.' 

•  Now,  look  again,'  said  the  juggler. 

'  I  sec  a  man  of  our  nation,  and  a  daughter  of 
the  English  Sahibs,  they  walk  in  a  jungle.* 

•  Yes,  yes,'  cried  Bryda. 

•  I  see  them  still  walking.  They  are  weary, 
and  night  is  coming.  Now  they  are  near  a 
village.* 

'Yes,  do  go  on!'  begged  Bryda,  growing 
im])atient. 

*I  see  horsemen  riding.  The  man  and  the 
child  are  afraid.     They  fly,  the  horsemen  follow 
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Bryda  could  not  speak  now;  she  only  nodded. 

'The  horses  are  swifter  than  their  feet;  they 
are  taken ;  the  child  is  on  the  saddle  of  one  of 
the  horsemen.  She  is  afraid,  but  they  bid  her 
mi  to  fear.     I  see  no  more.' 

'  Look  again,'  said  the  juggler. 

'I  see  a  great  Rajah.  Tlie  man  and  the 
English  child  stand  before  him.  He  is  gracious : 
his  face  is  bright  as  the  sun  at  noon-day.' 

'  Oh,  do  tell  me  some  more !'  begged  Bryda; 
for  the  boy  did  not  go  on,  but  stared  in  her  face. 

'  I  see  clouds  and  smoke  again,'  said  the  boy ; 
'nothing  more.     All  the  faces  are  gone.* 

'  Oh,  do  tell  me  how  he  knew  all  that !  *  cried 
Lryda,  appealing  to  the  man.  '  Bid  he  make  it 
all  up  ?    Can  you  not  tell  me  any  more  ? ' 

*  The  vision  is  ended,'  said  he  gravely,  while 
the  boy  threw  away  the  black  liquid  from  his 
hand.    *  But  I  have  something  here.' 

And  from  the  folds  of  his  turban  he  took  a 
small  bright  tiling,  which  he  put  into  Br^'da's 
hand. 

It  was  the  little  silver  brooch  which  she  had 
given  to  Lottie  Sykes,  on  that  last  happy  day  at 
^omc.  {To  he  continued,) 


Or,  Let  us  re  Friends. 
A  Fable. 

CRUSTY  old  Dobbin  was  trotting  along. 
With  limbs  so  strong, 
He  ploughed  up  the  earth  in  the  sweet  spring  air. 

And  sunshine  fair, 
While  a  dear  little  robin,  with  eye  so  bright. 

And  heart  so  light. 
Kept  hopping  around,  now  here  and  now  there. 

With  saucy  air. 
He  picked  up  the  worms,  for  his  dinner  sweet. 

At  Dobbin's  feet. 

The  crusty  old  horse  looked  contemptuously  do^^^x 

With  a  surly  frown  ; 
*  Such  a  pert  little  thing,  coming  right  in  my 
way. 

Be  off !  I  sav. 
But  Robin  looked  up,  with  a  flirt  and  a  bow, 

*  Pray  hear  me  now  ; 
You  plough  up  the  earth,  as  the  6ced-time*s  near. 

And  I  come  here 
To  get  some  fresh  food,  now  that  winter's  ^last, 

And  gone  at  last, — 

Why  grudge  me  what  costs  you  nothing  at  all? 

Though  I'm  so  small, 
And  can't  do  the  work,  that  you're  able  to  do. 

In  a  month  or  two 
I'll  cheer  up  your  heart,  with  a  blithe  little  song. 

As  you  go  along ; 
And  we'll  feel  like  neighbours,  at  work  or  at 
play. 

Let's  be  friends,  I  say.' 

Joanna  McKean. 


SIN  AND  THE  FEAR  OF  DEATH. 

A  CLERGYMAN  says,  I  once  wet  a  little 
boy  in  Wales,  crying  bitterly  at  his  father's 
door,  afraid  to  go  in.  I  asked  him  what  was  the 
matter.  He  told  me  that  his  mother  had  sent 
him  out  clean  in  the  morning,  but  he  had  got 
into  the  water,  and  made  his  clothes  dirty.  Ho 
he  feared  to  go  in,  because  his  father  would 
punish  him.  We  have  soiled  our  characters  by 
sin,  and  therefore  it  is  ^s'e  fear  death — dread  the 
meeting  with  our  Father. 
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PATJIiINA'S   COXTBAGE. 


other;  exclaimed  Paulina, 
a  bright  Italian  girl  of  about 
thirteen  years  of  age,  *  I  have 
such  good  news  for  you. 
Listen,  little  Mother!  The 
painter  ^^dth  that  large  studio 
with  the  coloured  windows 
— oh,  you  know,  Mother  I* 
The  mother  nodded :  it  was 
impossible  to  get  a  w^ord  in, 
Paulina  chattered  so  fast. 
*Well,  I  am  to  go  to  him  every  morning — 
every  morning  I'  Pauluia  quite  shrieked  the 
words  in  her  excitement, — *  and  if  I  stand  very 
quiet  for  him  to  make  my  picture,  he  will 
give  me  a  lire '  (about  lOd,)  *  every  day.  Oh, 
Mother,  how  pleased  I  am!*  and  Paulina  skipped 
about  the  little  room  till  the  beads  of  her  neck- 
lace rattled  like  tiny  castanets  on  her  bare, 
brown  neck. 

The  mother  turned  her  head  on  her  pillow 
— she  was  helpless  from  a  long  illness — and 
smiled  faintly  at  her  child's  joy. 

*  God  is  very  good,'  she  said,  when  Paulina, 
tired  out,  flung  her  arms  romid  her  mother,  and 
kissed  her  with  vehemence.  *  But  how  did  the 
painter  hear  of  thee,  my  little  one  ?  * 

*  Mother,'  said  Paulina,  reverently,  *  really, 
it  is  an  answer  to  prayer.  You  know  to-day, 
when  the  doctor  said  you  must  have  better  food 
or  you  would  die,  and  we  know,  though  he 
didn't,  tliat  there  was  no  money  to  buy  any 
sort  of  food,  why,  I  couldn't  help  crying ;  and  po 
I  ran  away,  and  as  I  was  running  I  saw  Maria 
coming  up  the  street.  I  was  ashamed  she 
should  see  me  crying,  so  I  slipped  into  the 
church  to  wait  till  she  should  have  passed.  But 
when  I  was  inside,  something  seemed  to  say, 
**  This  is  the  House  of  Prayer — pray,  Paulina." 
Mother,  I  knelt  down  and  I  prayed — oh,  how 


hard  I  prayed!  And  it  was  all  for  you.  1 
prayed  for  your  health,  that  you  might  soon 
be  better ;  and  I  prayed  that  I  might  be 
shown  some  way  of  earning  money  for  yoiL 
Then  I  got  up.  I  felt  so  sure  my  prayer  would 
be  answered  that  I  w^as  hastening  out  of  the 
church — to  begin  to  earn  money,  you  know- 
when  a  man,  standing  by  one  of  the  pillars, 
follow^ed  me,  and  as  soon  as  we  were  outside  be 
asked  me  if  I  would  come  to  his  studio,  and  be 
would  pay  me,  as  he  wanted  to  put  me  into  a 
picture  he  was  painting  ;  and  I  knew  God  bad 
sent  him,  so  I  said  "  Yes  "  at  once,  and  when  he 
heard  you  were  ill  he  gave  me  this — see  I'  and 
Paulina  gleefully  opened  her  little  brown  hand  to 
show  the  silver  piece  hidden  within  it.  '  Now 
then,  for  supper.  Give  your  orders,  little  Mother. 
Choose  whatever  you  like,  and  I  will  buy  it/ 
said  Paulina,  triumphantly,  quite  feeling  that 
the  money  (about  a  shilling)  would  buy  every- 
thing her  sick  mother  could  possibly  want. 

And  so  it  did,  for  the  poor  in  Italy  live  ver\ 
simply ;  and  very  thankful  and  happy  were  both 
mother  and  daughter  over  the  meal,  though  it 
was  but  coffee  and  dry  bread,  with  some  &h 
fried  in  oil,  which  Paulina  had  bought  at  a  stall 
at  the  comer  of  the  street 

All  that  winter  Paulina's  earnings  supported 
her  mother  and  herself,  and  kept  them,  too,  in 
such  comfort  as  they  had  not  known  since  the 
day  when  Paulina's  father  had  died,  and  left  i 
sickly  wife  and  a  tiny  baby  to  struggle  through 
life  together. 

The  good  food,  and  the  absence  from  anxiet}', 
was  slowly  bringing  back  the  feeling  of  health 
to  the  sick  woman ;  and  as  for  Paulina,  she 
was  as  happy  and  joyous  as  a  bird,  singing 
and  dancing  about  her  business  in  the  little 
room,  and  joyful  in  the  thought  that  she  w^ 
helping  her  siok  mother.  G.  A.  !>• 


% 


A  PEBBLE  thrown  into  the  lake  makes  but 
little  noise,  but  the  quiet  water  is  broken, 
and,  in  ever-^^•idening  circles,  the  disturbance 
reaches  even  to  the  shore.  So  one  hasty,  unkind 
word,  or  act,  may  be  felt  and  grieved  over  long 
after  it  is  spoken. 


IT  is  difiScult  to  raaintaui  falsehood.  AVhc^ 
the  materials  of  a  building  are  solid  hlocl^ 
of  stone,  very  rude  architecture  will  suffice ;  bat 
a  structure  of  rotten  materials  needs  the  nitet 
careful  adjustment  in  order  to  make  it  stand. 

Archbishop  Whatklt. 
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GOOD   BT7T   NOT   CLEVEB. 

{Continued  from  page  215.) 


WILFRED  was  silent,  and  bis  father  was 
getting  more  and  more  angry.  His 
vaation  and  disappointment  were  making  him 
unreasonable,  and  he  forgot  that  he  was  now 
hindering  the  boy  in  the  very  work  which  he 
was  80  anxious  for  him  to  do. 

'  Do  you  hear  what  I  say,  sir  ?'  he  asked  after 
a  pause. 

*  Yea,  Father,'  said  Wilfred,  without  looking 
np,  for  he  was  terrified  by  his  father's  anger. 

'  Why  don't  you  answer  then,  you  blockhead  I' 
And  for  the  moment  Major  Atwood  lost  control 
over  his  temper,  and  giving  the  lad  a  sharp  slap 
on  the  ear,  he  left  the  room,  closing  the  door 
hatftily  behind  him. 

Mrs.  Atwood  met  him  in  the  hall.  'That  poor 
boy !'  she  said ;  *he  is  still  working.  Gilbert,  I 
wish  you  could  help  him  with  liis  work  :  it  does 
seem  so  hard  for  him  to  be  kept  in  in  this  way.' 

*  Poor  boy,  indeed  I'  he  repeated.  *It  is  your 
pitying  and  petting  that  make  him  the  dunce  he 
is.  Helping  him  with  his  work !  yes,  I  hope  I 
have  helped  him.' 

Mrs.  Atwood  saw  that  her  husband  was  un- 
iwialiy  disturbed,  and  she  turned  into  the 
drawing-room,  which  was  farther  away  from 
the  boys'  room. 

'Has  anything  happened  about  the  boy, 
Gilbert?'   she  asked. 

*  Don't  talk  of  him  I '  exclaimed  Major  Atwood, 
angiily :  *  I  am  weary  of  the  subject.  You  women 
(Ion  t  understand  what  it  is.  Here  Dr.  Fleming 
has  been  telling  me,  almost  in  so  many  words, 
that  he  won't  have  him  in  the  school  any  longer, 
and  I  should  like  to  know  wllbt  I  am  to  do  \Nith 
hiui.  Every  boy  must  pass  competitive  examina- 
tions now,  unless  he  is  to  be  a  shoeblack.' 

'  I  know  it  is  vexatious  and  disappointing, 
(iilbert;  but  I  wish  you  would  look  on  it  as  a 
trial  to  the  boy  as  well  as  to  us,  that  he  is  not 
talented — he  feels  it  bitterly.' 

'  Stuff  and  nonsense  !  He  doesn't  feel  it  a  bit. 
He  takes  it  quite  as  a  matter  of  course  that  he 
Bhould  be  kept  in,  and  told  me  five  minutes  ago 
that  he  never  expected  to  go  abroad  w4th  us  next 
summer.     That  means,  he  never  meant  to  try,* 

Mrs.  Atwood  lookeel  distressed,  but  she  thought 
it  unwise   to  say    more,  and  a  few  minutes 


afterwards  the  horses  were  brought  round  to  the 
door,  and  Major  Atwood  and  Owen  went  off  for 
their  ride,  Wilfred's  pony  being  led  back  to  the 
stable.  For  a  whole  hour  the  mother  sat  in  the 
same  place,  thinking.  She  thought  over  the 
whole  of  Wilfred's  childhood,  wondering  what 
more  could  have  been  done  for  him,  and  her 
heart  yearned  over  the  boy,  who  was  shut  up 
alone  on  this  summer  evening.  It  would  have 
ached  much  more  if  she  could  have  seen  him ;  but 
she  did  not  go  to  him,  fii*st  for  fear  of  hindering 
him  in  his  work,  and  secondly  because  she  had 
been  accused  of  petting  him  and  making  him  un- 
manly and  idle.  She  felt  that  she  understood 
him  better  than  his  father  did.  His  tenderness 
and  consideration  for  her  were  imbounded,  and 
she  had  seen  with  thankfulness  that  he  took 
pleasure  in  Owen's  success,  and  that  his  be- 
haviour to  him  had  no  taint  of  jealousy.  She 
had  marked  his  truth  and  uprightness  about  his 
lessons,  she  had  seen  that  he  never  used  unfair 
means  to  make  them  easier,  and  it  was  the  sense 
of  all  this  that  comforted  her  in  her  trouble  about 
him.  She  could  not  help  saying  to  hereelf  that 
no  amount  of  cleverness  or  learning  would  make 
up  for  the  loss  of  one  of  his  good  qualities. 

But  still  her  anxiety  was  very  great.  Every 
day  the  breach  between  the  father  and  son  was 
widening,  and  every  day  it  would  be  harder  to 
heal.  Dull  as  Wilfred  might  be  in  some  ways, 
ho  was  keenly  alive  to  injustice,  and  sensitive 
about  undeserved  blame;  and  in  the  present 
instance  the  blame  was  undeserved,  for  Wilfred 
knew  that  he  was  not  idle.  Not  one  of  his 
masters  had  said  so:  on  the  contrary,  every 
report  had  spoken  of  his  being  painstaking  and 
industrious.  If  he  was  not  clever,  was  it  not  a 
misfortune  rather  than  a  fault  ? 

Never  before  had  Wilfred  received  a  blow 
from  his  father's  hand,  and  the  grief  and  misery 
of  his  displeasure  had  stunned  him  more  than 
any  number  of  blows.  Lessons  were  out  of  the 
question.  A  new  chapter  in  his  life  seemed 
suddenly  to  have  begun,  and  the  Did  life  of 
plodding  and  faUure  was  for  the  time  forgotten. 
He  had  tried  his  hardest,  he  had  deprived  liimself 
of  many  pleasures,  had  got  up  long  before  Owen, 
and  had  sat  up  at  night  much  later;  in  order  to 
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do  his  work,  and  it  was  all  for  nothing  I  He 
wondered  why  he  had  been  born,  or  why  he  did 
not  die,  years  ago,  in  the  illuesa  of  which  he  had 


Bo  often  beard,  when  for  days  he  lay  at  the  point 
of  death. 

VThat  was  there  before  him?  To-morrow 
would  he  as  to-day,  nay,  rather  worse,  be<uiue 
there  was  this  nccumnlation  of  lines  and  exeroiHi 
which  he  seemed  qnite  unable  to  lussler.    (her 


"  I  should  like  to  know  what  I  am  to  do  with  him.'' 


PaUUtsd  te  tbe  I>n)pTi«ton  br  WBLLB  QABDKKB,  DABTOH,  *  Co.  X  FaMnuoMi  BniUia^  Lente 


r^ni      ! 


aoos  BUT  iroT  oleveb. 

{Contaiurdfrompaf  231.) 

SOME   one   was   waiting   to    aeo    Major 
Atwood,    or  he  would  have  conie  to 


"  111  take  my  ch  -.uco,  Owen. 
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each  other,  and  Wilfred  had  always  cheerfully 
admitted  Owen's  supenority,  and  had  never 
chafed  under  the  knowledge  that  his  father  was 
more  proud  of  hia  younger  son  than  of  the  elder. 
Owen,  too,  was  generous,  although  he  did  not 
quite  xmderstand  why  his  hrother  did  not  get 
on  better  in  school,  and  was  apt  to  get  out  of 
patience  with  him.  Now  he  opened  the  door  of 
their  study  without  a  suspicion  of  all  that  had 
taken  place  there. 

*  Come  along,  Willy,  look  sharp :  we  shall 
only  be  just  in  time  for  six-o'clock  call.  What 
in  the  world  do  you  stay  mugging  over  your 
work  like  this  for  ?  It's  enough  to  stupefy  your 
wits  for  a  month !' 

*I  shall  get  sent  up  to  Dr.  Fleming,'  said 
Wilfred.  *  It's  all  over  with  me  now.  I  haven't 
done  a  word  of  it.' 

'  Oh,  I  say  I '  said  Owen,  in  a  tone  of  great 
consternation : '  don't  get  licked,  Will !  Let's  set 
to  work  and  get  this  done,  and  take  our  chance 
of  the  lines.'  And  the  boy  sat  down  and 
began  to  dictate  the  first  words  of  the  exercise. 
*Go  on,  W^ill,  I  tell  you:  don't  you  see  the 
clock  ? ' 

W^ilfred  shook  his  head. 

*  I'll  take  my  chance,  Owen,'  he  said :  *  if  you 
do  it,  it  won't  be  fair.' 

*  All  right !  if  you  won't,  you  won't,  I  sup- 
pose ;  80  come  along :  but  I  think  you'll  repent 
it.' 

Major  Atwood  went  to  the  study  as  soon  as 
his  visitor  had  left  him,  but  the  boys  were  gone. 
A  wet  handkerchief  and  some  blotted  papers 
were  all  that  remained.  The  mother  came  in  at 
the  same  time. 

*  I  don't  want  to  be  hard  with  the  boy,'  said 
Major  Atwood ;  *  but  you  have  no  notion  how 
provoking  it  is  to  see  all  those  younger  fellows 
passing  him.  Besides,  he  must  go  in  for  the  Civil 
Service  Examination  in  three  months,  and  what, 
chance  will  he  have  ? ' 

*  I  am  afraid  he  ^vi^  have  none  whatever,'  said 
Mrs.  Atwood ;  '  but  I  cannot  see  that  he  is  to 
blame :  if  he  had  talent  and  would  not  work  it 
would  be  a  very  different  thing.' 

*  But  he  is  not  silly :  he  has  plenty  of  common 
sense,  and  that  makes  it  all  the  more  puzzling. 
I  am  at  my  wits'  end  about  him.  Still,  I 
wish  I  hadn't  been  quite  so  hard  on  him  this 
afternoon.' 


'  I  did  not  kno\v  you  were  hard,  Gilbert — not 
more  so  than  usual,  at  all  events ;  I  think  you 
are  always  a  little  too  ready  to  think  that  he  can 
do  more  than  he  does.' 

'  Perhaps  I  am ;  and  after  all,  it  is  the  result 
of  this  abominable  '•  cramming  "  system,  which 
requires  of  boys  ten  times  as  much  as  they  can 
fairly  do.' 

Major  Atwood  picked  up  the  wet  handker- 
chief and  put  it  in  his  pocket.  He  would  not 
like  his  wife  to  see  that  evidence  of  sorrow. 

It  was  as  Wilfred  predicted.  In  solenm 
silence,  the  whole  sokool  being  assembled  in  the 
big  schoolroom  after  morning  chapel.  Dr. 
Fleming  appeared  in  his  gown,  and  in  his  Iotv, 
penetrating  voice,  desired  W'ilfred  Atwood  to 
stand  out  Many  were  the  whispers  of  surprise 
and  inquiry  as  the  lad  walked  through  the  lines 
of  boys,  and  many  looks  of  sympathy  followed 
him;  for  the  fellows  knew  how  hard  he  hail 
worked  :  they  knew,  too,  that  he  bore  the  ver>^ 
highest  moral  character,  and  it  was  not  often 
that  this  solemn  proceeding  took  place  for  any- 
thing short  of  great  wrong-doing. 

And  Wilfred's  manner  showed  that  it  was  not 
this,  for,  though  somewhat  pale,  he  walked  fimilr 
up  to  the  head  master,  and  stood  respectfoDv 
l)efore  him. 

*  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  you  have  rebeM 
against  the  authority  of  your  master,  Atwood. 
What  have  you  to  say  in  defence  of  your  conrkct 
yesterday  ? ' 

Poor  Wilfred !  Quick  as  lightning  his 
thoughts  rushed  over  his  troubles,  but  there  wa> 
not  one  of  them  which  could  be  pleaded,  so  h& 
was  feilent. 

*  Why  did  you  not  do  the  task  that  was  r: 
you,  and  your  other  work  ?  It  is  not  the  first 
time  it  has  happened,  and  it  is  my  duty  to  puni^li 
you.  Your  character  is  good,  but  we  canno: 
pat^s  over  actual  disobedience.  I  shall  doubk^ 
your  task,  w^hich  you  will  say  to  me  at  five  o'doci 
this  afternoon,  or  it  will  be  my  duty  to  use  other 
measures.' 

Br.  Fleming  left  the  school  by  the  upper  door, 
and  as  Wilfred  returned  to  his  place  he  hei^l 
a  low  sound  all  through  the  lines  of  fellows, 
which  resolved  itself  into  the  word  Switch -cL- 
ch-ch-ch  I 

What  was  the  use  of  trying  ?    If  he  coulJii't 
do  it  yesterday,  still  less  could  he  do  it  to-daj. 
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With  that  word  sonnding  in  his  ears,  every 
corner  and  nook  of  the  school  seemed  to  ring 
^thit 

There  was  one,  however,  who,  from  the  moment 
he  heard  Wilfred's  name  called  ont,  determined 
to  save  him  from  further  pmiishment  if  he  could, 
a&d  that  was  Mr.  Atherton,  one  of  the  assistant- 
masters.  He  had  prepared  Wilfred  for  Confirma- 
tion, and  had  also  had  him  in  his  fbrm  for  a  short 
lime.  He  had  begun  to  understand  and  respect 
the  lad.    He  was  certain  that  he  had  not  shirked 


the  work,  and  was  determmcd  to  do  what  he 
could  to  help  him. 

It  W&I8  difficult  to  do  this  without  interfering 
with  Wilfred's  present  master,  who  had  com- 
plained of  him  to  Dr.  Fleming;  but  Wilfred 
had  often  gone  for  walks  wnth  Mr.  Atherton,  and 
had  assisted  him  in  the  collection  of  botanical 
specimens  which  he  was  making;  so  when, 
after  school,  he  was  desired  to  como  to  the 
master's  room,  nobody  was  surprised. 

(To  he  eontinued.) 


TO    THE    WOODS! 


LET'S  ofiF  to  the  woods 
For  a  ramble  to-day, 
The  barley  is  ripe 

And  poppies  are  gay. 
The  clover  is  scenting 

The  meadow  and  lea, 
And  breezes  flit  softly 
Across  the  blue  sea. 

The  reapevj}  are  cuttmg 

And  binding  the  sheaves, 
The  robins  are  singing 

Among  the  brown  leaves. 
The  grasshoppers  chirp 

Where  the  blackbirds  run, 
All  o'er  the  soft  turf 

In  the  bright  autumn  sun. 


The  hazel-nuts  hang 

In  Craigie  lea  wood. 
Where  many  a  year 

The  old  trees  have  stood ; 
WVU  gather  a  basket 

Of  nuts  red  and  brown. 
And  carry  them  home 

To  our  friends  in  the  town. 

80,  weary  at  last, 

With  frolic  and  play, 
And  running  about 

This  long  summer  day, 
Now  homeward  we'll  go, 

As  the  glad  day  is  done ; 
Our  shadows  drawn  long 

'Neath  the  sweet  setting  sun. 

Joanna  McKean. 


THE    CHIIiDBEN    OF    THE    BIBLE. 
III. — M08E8  {continued). 


THE  daughter  of  King  Pharaoh  continued 
to  be  the  protectress  of  the  Jewish  child 
^vhose  life  through  her  had  been  so  strangely 
spared.  He  grew  up  under  her  protection,  and 
was  educated  in  all  the  wisdom  of  Egypt.  Little 
did  the  prtoeess  think  she  was  educating  the 
leader  of  God'e  people, — ^lie  who  should  be  the 
instrument  in  God's  hand  of  bringing  such 
terrible  judgments  upon  the  people  of  her  nation 
kcause  of  the  obstinacy  of  her  father's  heart ! 
But  God  knew.  *  Kill  every  Jewish  br.by  boy  V 
cried  the  wicked  and  cruel  king,  who  wanted  to 
keep  them  slaves,  yet  eared  they  would  grow  too 


strong,  and  in  time  turn  on  him  and  his  people 
and  make  them  slaves ;  'kill  every  one!' 

But  here,  saved  from  drowning  and  nourished 
in  his  own  palace,  growing  up  under  the  pro- 
tecting care  of  his  own  daughter,  was  the  Hebrew 
boy,  who,  in  Gt>d*s  time,  in  God's  hands,  should 
visit  upon  him  the  most  terrible  judgments, 
cover  his  land  with  desolation  and  sorrow,  and 
at  last  lead  the  ci^iive  nation  from  slavery  to 
tlie  land  promised  to  their  forefathers,  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob. 

God  knew;  and  though  I  have  no  doubt 
that  Moses  was  a  winning  and  affectionate  chUd^ 
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and  through  youth  to  manhood  made  loving 
return  to  Pharaoh's  daughter  for  her  affection 
and  kindDeas,  the  day  came  when,  seeing  the 
\iTong8  done  to  hia  countrymen,  and  knowing 
himgdif  to  he  one  of  the  captive  race,  Moses  lifted 
hig  hand  in  their  defence,  and  slaying  an 
Egyptian,  was  ohliged  to  fly  for  his  life;  and 


came  to  Midian,  where,  whilst  keeping  tlie  sheep 
of  Jethro  the  priest  of  Midian  (a  great  change 
to  Moses  from  the  splendour  of  the  Egyptian 
Court),  God  gave  him  his  great  charge  as  deliverer 
of  his  enslaved  people,  and  sent  him  hack  to  Egypt 
armed  with  supernatural  powers  to  deal  with  the 
haughty  tyrant,  Pharaoh. 


HAPPY   SUNDAY   APTBRNOONS.— No.  VIII. 

WHAT  DOES   THE  BIBLE  SAY  ABOUT   TENTS? 

{See  Cover  of  Monthly  Part,) 


HE  BEMEMBERED  IT. 


A  POOR  woman  used  to  give  an  elephant, 
who  often  passed  her  stall  in  the  market, 
a  handful  of  greens,  of  which  he  was  very  fond. 
One  day  he,  in  a  great  rage,  hroke  away  from  his 
keeper,  and  came  raging  down  the  market-place. 
Every  one  fled,  and  in  her  haste  the  market- 
woman  forgot  her  little  child.    But  the  furious 


animal,  instead  of  trampling  it  to  death,  picked 
it  up  tenderly  and  laid  it  on  one  side  in  a  place 
of  safety. 

Bo  you  think  she  was  sorry  she  had  given 
him  his  handful  of  greens  as  he  went  hy  ?    No. 

We  sometimes  profit  hy  a  kind  action  when 
we  least  expect  it. 
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WAS  IT  WORTH  THE  TBOUBLEP 

I  SAW  some  boys  playing  at  ball,  and  one  of 
them  threw  the  ball  on  the  roof  of  a  barn. 
While  the  others  sat  down  to  wait  he  scrambled 
up  the  side  of  the  bam,  and  on  to  the  roof,  and 
got  the  ball,  after  tearing  his  trousers  across 
both  knees,  nibbing  the  skin  off  his  knuckles, 
and  having  his  mates  sit  there  and  call  him  all 
sorts  of  hard  names  for  his  stupidity  and  clumsi- 
iic,:8.     Was  it  worth  the  trouble  ? 

How  many  people  set  themselves  to  do  things 
that  are  not  worth  the  trouble  they  take !  A 
boy  after  a  ball,  or  a  prince  after  a  crown, 
each,  if  they  gain  their  end,  will  have  had  more 
trouble  in  the  getting  than  there  is  pleasure  in 
the  possession. 


WHEN  we  know  God  we  have  not  to  travel 
far  to  find  Him.  He  is  found — even  as 
the  light  is  found  when  the  eye  is  opened  to  its 
beams.  Macleod. 


THE  OTHER  SIDE. 

I  WONDER  what  we  shall  find  on  the  other 
side ! '  This  remark  was  made  by  one  of  the 
staff  of  the  great  Duke  of  Wellington,  as  they 
ascended  a  steep  and  difficult  hill — the  enemy 
not  far  off,  perhaps  ready  to  greet  them  with  a 
destructive  fire  as  soon  as  they  should  reach  the 
summit. 

Our  path  through  life  is  all  uphill  at  the  hest; 
uphiil  in  a  worldly  sense,  but  far  more  so  if  we 
are  looking  towards  that  fair,  far-off  city,  whose 
builder  and  maker  is  God,  and  where  one  day  we 
hope  to  enter ;  because  dangers  and  temptations 
beset  our  path,  and  Satan,  the  great  enemy  d 
our  soulsy  lies  in  ambush  ready  to  assail  v&  at 
any  unguarded  moment. 

The  Great  Duke  and  his  soldiers,  aware  of 
the  dangers  lying  before  them,  were  ready— (m 
their  guard.  So,  also,  should  we  be  ready, 
armed  by  prayer,  and  clothed  with  the  garb  of 
Christ's  soldiers,  ready  to  meet  whatever  may 
assail  us. 
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A    FECK    OF    TBOUBIiES. 

{Continued  from  page  179.) 

CHAPTER   XVIIl. KIND   FRIENDS. 


HERE  did  you  get  it? 
Oh,  do  tell  me  where  you 
got  it,  and  if  what  the  boy 
said  was  true  !  *  begged 
Bryda,  clasping  the  little 
silver  brooch  in  her  hand  as  tightly  as  if  it 
were  the  most  precious  jewel. 

The  village  people  now  crowded  round  her ; 
for  they  were  like  little  children,  who  cannot 
think  of  more  than  one  thing  at  once,  and  till 
now  the  man's  strange  conjuring  tricks  had 
taken  all  their  attention. 

In  this  quiet  little  village  an  Englishman 
had  seldom  l)een  seen,  an  English  woman  never, 
nnd  everything  about  Bryda  was  surprising; 
her  dress,  her  fair  face,  above  all  her  boots  and 
stockings,  which  certainly  looked  odd  among 
all  the  bare  feet,  with  bangles  on  the  ankles. 

They  gathered  closely  about  Bryda  ;  but  she 
hardly  noticed  tliem,  she  was  waiting  so  eagerly 
for  the  snake-charmer's  answer. 

But  just  as  he  was  opening  his  mouth  to 


speak,  in  that  second,  while  the  answer  hung  oo 
his  lips,  a  shining  thing  darted  at  him  with  tlie 
quickness  of  lightning.  There  was  just  a  flash, 
a  hiss,  and  with  a  cry  of  horror  the  crowd  of 
natives  fled  in  all  directions,  for  the  great  cobra, 
the  dangerous  serpent,  had  suddenly  darted  at 
the  juggler,  whose  music  had  made  it  a  tame 
playthmg,  and  had  bitten  him  in  tlie  arm. 

Ue  did  not  cry  out ;  he  put  his  hand  in  LU 
girdle,  drew  out  a  short  sharp  knife,  and  in  an 
instant  cut  off  the  creature's  head,  just  as  it  was 
coiling  itself  about,  as  if  making  ready  to  dart 
again. 

But  then  he  let  the  knife  fall,  and  stood  look- 
ing at  his  wound  with  an  air  of  patient  snl^- 
mission  that  seemed  to  say,  '  What  most  be, 
must  be;  there  is  no  use  in  rebelling  against 
fate.' 

Now  once  again  Bryda's  kind  friend,  the  old 
Jain,  stepped  forward.  Here  was  another  pre- 
cious chance  for  him,  another  life  in  danger. 

He  went  up  to  the  juggler,  and  without 
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speaking  a  word,  took  the  wounded  arm  gently 
in  his  hands,  and  began  with  all  his  might  to 
enck  the  poison  from  the  wound.  Bryda  looked 
on  with  a  pale,  frightened  face,  and  the  natives 
hy  degrees  ventured  to  come  a  little  closer, 
though  they  all  kept  at  a  safe  distance  from 
the  hflsket  of  wriggling  snakes. 

The  old  Jain  sucked  patiently  for  some  little 
time ;  then  he  took  from  the  folds  of  his  girdle  a 
smaU,  hard,  polished  thing,  that  looked  very  much 
like  a  bean,  and  put  it  upon  the  wound. 

At  the  sight  of  this  a  joyous  smile  appeared 
upon  the  face  of  the  wounded  man,  which  had 
grown  quite  livid  with  fear,  while  he  sank  upon 
^e  ground  as  if  faint  and  exhausted. 

'It  is  the  snake-stone!'  he  said.  'I  shall 
sarely  he  cured!*  And  in  a  few  moments  he 
began  to  revive,  sat  up,  and  presently  stood  up 
and  hegan  to  walk  about. 

Then  he  came  up  to  the  old  man,  who  had 
sat  down  beside  Bryda  under  the  shade  of  a 
tree,  knelt  before  him,  took  up  the  hem  of  his 
yellow  robe,  and  kissed  and  pressed  it  to  his 
forehead. 

'  Tou  have  healed  me,  O  wise  man !'  he  said. 
*  WTiat  shall  I  do  for  you  in  return  ?' 

'Tell  the  Missie  Sahib  that  which  she  wishes 
to  know,*  answered  the  Jain. 

The  juggler  made  a  wry  face  at  this,  because, 
after  seeming  to  know  things  by  magic,  it  was 
rather  humiliating  to  have  to  own  that  he  had 
really  learned  them  as  any  other  mortal  might, 
by  using  his  eyes. 

*  The  Missie  Sahib  has  but  to  speak ;  I  will 
answer,'  he  said,  after  a  moment's  pause. 

But  Bryda  did  not  speak;  she  only  stared 
straight  before  her,  and  when  her  faithful  friend 
tamed  round  to  look  at  her  he  found  that  she 
was  very  ill.  All  the  fatigue  and  excitement 
had  been  too  much  for  her,  and  she  had,  besides, 
been  standing  in  the  sun  to  watch  the  juggler's 
tricks,  and  probably  had  had  a  slight  sun- 
stroke. At  all  events,  she  was  unable  to  move 
<*r  speak. 

The  head  man  of  the  village  came  from  among 
the  crowd. 

*Our  houses  are  small,  but  our  hearts  are 
great,  and  they  are  full  of  pity/  he  said  :  and 
kind  arms  lifted  and  carried  her  into  the  nearest 
hut,  and  laid  her  down  on  a  native  charpoy,  or 
Mstead. 


Women  with  gentle  faces  and  kind,  wistful 
eyes,  came  round  her.  They  moistened  her  lips 
with  milk,  and  bathed  her  forehead,  which  ached 
and  burned  as  if  there  were  a  fire  in  her  brain. 

The  old  Jain  watched  beside  her  for  more 
than  an  hour ;  then,  at  last,  he  left  her  to  the 
women,  and  went  out  of  the  hut. 

Outside,  basking  in  tlie  brilliant  sunshine 
which  Europeans  cannot  enduxe,  crouched  the 
snake-charmer,  with  his  dangerous  pets  gathered 
about  him.  The  village  people  had  all  gone 
away,  for  they  feared  that  some  of  these  might 
not  have  been  deprived  of  their  poison.  In 
truth,  the  snake-charmers  sometimes  grow  so 
confident  of  their  own  powers  that  they  become 
careless,  and  treat  the  dangerous  serpents  as  if 
they  were  quite  harmless. 

'  I  wait  for  your  commands,  my  father/  he 
said,  in  the  placid  tone  of  one  who  does  not  care 
how  long  he  waits.  Probably  he  did  not  care, 
for  in  hot  climates  people  are  not  generally  in  a 
hurry. 

*  If  you  mean  what  you  say/  replied  the  old 
man»  'my  commands  are  plain.  Go  to  the 
village  of  Bhorona,  which  is  on  the  shore  of  the 
sacred  Ganga,  and  there  seek  for  news  of  some 
white  Sahibs.  Seek  for  Danvers  Sahib,  who  is  a 
Burra  Sahib,*  and  a  great  chief  of  many  soldiers. 
Show  him  that  silver  brooch,  and  tell  him  that 
his  child  lies  near  the  gate  of  death.' 

And  if  the  great  Sahib  is  not  in  that  village  ?' 
asked  the  snake-charmer. 

'  Then  seek  him  elsewhere,  as  patiently  aa  the 
leopard  seeks  its  prey.     Seek  till  you  find  him.' 

*  I  obey !'  answered  the  snake-charmer.  '  But 
why  do  you  care  so  much  for  this  matter,  O  wise 
man?' 

'WTien  Gautama,  who  is  Buddha,  walked 
the  earth  in  the  shape  of  a  poor  man,  he  met 
once  a  tiger,  savage  from  want  of  food  for 
herself  and  her  cubs,'  said  the  old  man.  *  And 
having  nothing  to  give  her,  he  went  forth  to 
meet  her,  and  gave  his  own  body  for  her  food. 
So  he  died  that  a  beast  might  live.  It  was 
well  done.' 

With  which  strange  answer  the  Jain  went 
back  to  Brvda's  bedside,  and  the  snake-charmer 
obediently  went  his  way. 

{To  he  eowtinued,) 


Burra  Sahib,  a  great  lord. 
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"  Wuir  lan  too,  but  the  Eoldiers  eoon  cauglit  tliem  both." 
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.    FECK    OF    TBOUBLSS. 

CfiAl'TBR  XIX. — A   liEAL   BAJAD. 


'  EAVING  Dryda  for 

a  little  while  with 

her  kind   friends, 

we  \k'ill  Bee  wliitt 

became  of  Wazir 

Ali  and  wilfnl  Lottie 

Sykes,  after  they  left 

BryJa  in  the  jungle. 

\^'llen  they  cwne  to  the 

I  where  the  path  divided, 

did  not   follow    the   one 

1  led  to  the  village  of  Bhil, 

ydft  aftenvai-ds   did,   lint 

took  the  other,  which  led  them 

rnrtber   and  further  into  the  jnngle.     Lottie 

was  beginning  to  feel  very  tired,  for  she  was 

not  need  to  aomnch  walking,  and  wan  vciy  ;;lail 

to  Bee  a  man  coining  towards  them. 

This  man  was  no  other  than  Gum,  the  saakc- 
cliarmer,  and  Wazir  wae  just  going  to  ntik  liiiii 
the  way  to  the  nearest  village,  when  a  whole 
troop  of  Botdiere  came  do«-n  the  narrow  path, — 
fine-looking  men,  in  gorgeons  dresses. 

Seeing  them,  Lottie  wm  so  terrified  that  ehe 
took  to  her  heele,  and  ran  back.  Wazir  ran  too  ; 
hilt  the  soldiers  had  seen  them,  and  soon  canght 
them  both.  It  was,  no  doubt,  in  this  wild  flight 
that  Lottie  had  lost  her  silver  brooch,  which 
ilie  snake-charmer  picked  up. 

In  spite  of  all  tlicir  entreaties  the  soldiers 
in^ted  that  they  must  como  with  them. 

Lottie  was  therefore  lifted  upon  the  horse  of 
one  of  these  men,  who  told  them  they  were  not 
to  fear,  for  they  were  part  of  the  body-guard  of 
the  Rajah  of  Bund],  who  had  come  into  the 
jungle  on  a  hunting  expedition,  and  who  was 
then  at  no  great  distance. 

At  the  idea  of  being  taken  into  the  presence 
of  a  live  Rajah,  Lottie  grew  qnite  reconciled  to 
Iier  fate.  She  did  certainly  join  Wnzir  in 
entreating  the  men  to  go  back  and  fetch  Bryda ; 
but  they  absohitely  refused  to  do  anything  of 
the  sort,  and  Lottie  soon  lost  herself  in  a  day- 
dream while  they  rode  on. 

Foolish  child  I  she  had  a  habit  of  making  up 
B  for  herself,  in  which  she  wae  always 


the  heroine,  doing  all  sorts  of  wonderfnl  uiJ 
very  grown-op  things. 

'  So  the  English  maiden  was  brought  before 
the  Rajah,'  dreamed  Lottie,  '  and,  when  he  mt 
her  coming,  the  Rajah  wondered  at  her  l)iir. 
which  was  golden,  and  very  long  and  wavinj,' 

If  Lottie  conld  have  seen  the  back  of  b>r 
head,  she  might  not  have  felt  quite  fo  Bureii 
the  Rajah's  admiration,  for  the  long  fair  k^- 
was  ^dly  tumbled  and  tangled,  and  not  at  J 
like  the  smooth  mnne  that  her  ayah's  palici 
bnishing  produced. 

'  The  Rajah  himself  was  tall  and  veiy  WJ- 
Bonie,'  proceeded  Lottie.  '  He  waa  richly  dwrsi 
and  in  his  turban  was  a  diamond  much  Ist^t 
than  a  hen's  egg.  He  descended  with  coMk 
grace  fiom  his  elephant  to  greet  tlie  EagM 
maiden.  "Weep  not,  fair  maiden,"  he  said r 
■'  all  that  I  have  is  thine."  So  he  took  her  t» 
his  iwlace,  and  diera  she  was  dressed  in  tt? 
richest  robes,  covered  with  gold  and  jewel?,  kJ 
Kat  upon  a  throne  of  gold,  while  a  hnmlNJ 
beautiful  native  girls  waited  uixin  her.  E- 
in  her  prosperity  she  did  not  forget  her  frieii't 
After  a  few  days  she  desired  to  be  condncieJ  i* 
the  Raj.ih's  presence,  and  when  he  saw  her  It 
looked  stem  for  a  moment.  But  then  he  hi'W  "i" 
his  golden  sceptie  to  her '  (Lottie  was  e\iJfiid? 
mixing  herself  up  with  Queen  Esther),  ■  and  sit 
entreated  him  to  serai  and  seek  her  lost  fri-.ril 
whose  name  was  Br^-da.  "Generons  msiJer.V 
tried  the  Rajah,  "your  petition  is  granted."' 

But  Lottie's  dreamy  fancies  got  no  fnrthi-r,fiT  i 
her  captors  reined  in  their  horse,'!,  and  she  foncJ  : 
herself  actually  in  the  presence  of  the  R-ijali— 
in  the  presence,  that  is,  of  a  short  fat  man.  "!;> 
wore  European  dress  and  a  turban,  and  "&■ 
rode  a  remarkably  good  horse.  For  Us  face- 
well,  handsome  was  the  very  last  won!  one  imu:  ! 
choose  to  apply  to  it, 

'  Boppery  boppi'  cried  the  Itajah  (which  i-- 
his  way  of  saying  "Good  gradonal');  ■''■^^■ 
have  we  here  ?  Prisoners  ?  Let  the  pm'wW 
l>e  led  after  ns.  They  may  he  useful  ^  "* 
English  win  the  day.  Or,  perhaps,  evsi  in  't'' 
other  case?'  he  added,   taming  to  a  ib^.^  '" 
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Easttra  dress,  witb  a  very  tlioughtfnl  clever  f«t«, 
«-Iio  rode  nith  hini. 

Tliis  man  bowed. 

'Your  Highness  is  right,  qb  uhuuI,'  lie  va\A. 

'  And  now  home  to  supperV  said  tlie  Eajali, 
nilh  a  hngt  yawn.  Kc  turned  his  horse's  bend, 
and  rode  briskly  away,  aud  the  wiiole  imrty 
fiillawwl  as  briskly,  poor  Lottie  sadly  dis^Bted 
iL  \\m  treatment,  nnd  not  a  little  distressed  now 
to  find  that  every  steji  took  tlieni  fnrtlicr  and 
(urtlior  from  Bryda. 

.\ft?r  a  (jnick  ride  of  nn  hour  they  icadie<t  u 


ODip  formed  in  the  jungle.  A  good  many  tents 
of  all  sortK  and  sizes  bad  been  pitched,  and  Lottie 
was  made  to  dismonut,  and  taken  to  one  of  the 
largest  of  tliem. 

This  tent  was  most  carefully  walled  up  with 
curtains  ontsiUe  and  in,  hanging  duwu  in  heavy 
folds,  as  if  to  conceal  some  very  priceless  treasure. 
And,  indeed,  such  was  tlie  case ;  for  this,  for  tbo 
time,  was  the  abode  of  the  Ranee,  whoso  name 
was  Krishtomoaee,  the  '  Jewel  of  Kriishno,'  tbs 
great  Snn-god. 

{To  be  rontiniuiL) 


CUEEUY  little  robin,  in  hU  vest  of  red, 
Hoppeth  hither,  thither,  looks  for  rnimlHt 
of  bread ; 
Let  hb  cast  thent  gently,  lest  we  scare  away 
Onr  bright,  best  companion,  on  this  winter's  day. 

l<  lie  not  a  picture  in  his  coat  of  brown  V 
Ciecrfiil,  ever  whistling,  Bjurits  ne'er  cast  down ; 
IVhtt  cares  he  for  winter,  ice,  or  bitter  snow '/  ■ 
Sii  he  sings  unceasing,  though  the  keen 

WiUth  just  a  iiiouicnt !  watch  ids  round 

eye. 
-Vila  how  he  is  watching,  just  a  little  shy ; 
i'jII  him  very  gently,  throw  him  now  a  en 
Then  if  you  ore  quiet,  nearer  be  will  ©mii; 

Nu  foal  weather  daunts  him,  ho  is  always 
He's  H  friend  unfailing,  it  may  not  be  fair 
Bn<  oar  robin  whistlbg,  while  the  ilawn  is 
f'eeins  to  shaine  ns,  lying,  lingering  still  in 

He  is  always  present,  when  the  anow  falls  i 
Cuddled  ia  a  comer,  close  beneath  our  loft 
There  you  all  can  sea  him,  looking  cheerfu 
ThoHjih  the  hitter  winter  scewis  too  hn 
bear. 

■'ully  little  robin,  you  shall  ever  lie, 

In  your  neat  hromi  garments,  juKt  the  h 


BOBIIT. 

We  will  not  furget  y 


though  the  lark  may 

sing, 
Thntigh  with  thousand  bird-notes  all  the  wooda 

sliall  ring ; 
They  all  fly  with  summer,  you  the  whole  year 

Stav  beside  us.  cheer  us,  with  your  merry  sonnd. 
\  J.  E.  Pantok. 


Quite  content  in  knowing 
spring  mnst    come~ 
hgiaxi. 
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A    HAT   STOBT. 


THOSE 
with    th 


children, 
their  ridiculoiis 
head  -  dresses,  remind 
me  of  myself  at  tlieir 
nge,  whea  we  four 
little  sisters,  who  were 
aln'ays  dresBed  exnctly 
alike,  had  on  snoh  hats 
nn  the  day  1  nm  going 
to  tell  you  nhout. 

We  had  had  a  long, 
wearisome  journey  up 
the   Rhine,   and    were 
Htopping     a     day     at 
Rotterdam  antil   a 
steamer  should  start  lor  Havre     Of  course  there 
is  never  anything  to  do  in 
an  hotel,  bo  we  four,  vitit 
nuree    and    haby,    took   a 
stroll    aloag    the   streets ; 
Nurse  being  very  careful 
to  remember  the  turnings. 
lest  we  should  get  lost. 

We   were  a  good  deal 
stared  at  as  we  went  along, 
for  the  hats  were  a  novelty 
in     Rotterdam,     and     no 
doubt   four  of   them   to- 
gether were  a    little    ex- 
citing    for     the     worthy 
natives  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  all  stared  a  good 
deal    at    them :     for    the 
people,  and  the  shops,  and 
the    language,    were    alt 
quite  new  to  us.     I  had, 
somehow,  got  behind  the  rest,  in  stopping  to 
look  at  a  fimny  old  man,  whose  enormous  shoc- 
biickles  had  quite  tickled  my  fancy,  when,  all  of 
a  sadden,  I  became  conscious  that  I  was  sor- 
roauded    by    a  crowd   of  rude  children,   who 
danced  ronnd  me  to  prevent  my  escape,  and 
polled  my  long  hat  to  ribbons,  and  jeered  at  my 
frilled  drawers,  and  some  even  ventured  to  give 
sly  tngs  at  my  bng  curls. 

Oh,  how  miserable  I  was!  I  shouted  and 
screamed  for  Nurse,  but,  poor  woman  I  she  had 
the  baby  and  the  streets  on  her  miud.  and  was 
not  accustomed  to  take  much  care  of  me,  the 


eldest  of  the  four  girls,  and  'qnile  «  litili- 
w  Oman.'  At  last,  one  naughty  boy  snatched  mv 
hat  right  off  my  head,  and  planted  it  on  hit  onu, 
amidat  the  shouts  of  his  companbns.  and  n. 
they  clustered  ronnd  him  they  left  a  spate  fi» 
for  me  to  escape. 

I  6ed  away  as  fast  aa  my  trembling;  1^ 
would  cany  me,  never  heedbg  the  shouti  uA 
cries,  which  grew  louder  every  minute.  Tbne 
was  a  bridge  across  the  river,  which  I  renianbet 

over  it,  hoping  every  minute  to  distance  nr 
pursuers,  when  suddenly  the  bridge  begin  0 
heave  under  my  feet '. 

I  clung  convulsively  to  the  railing  at  tbedii^ 
and  screamed  louder  than  I  ever  screamed  \dssR 
or  since,  aa  I  felt  inyi«ii 
every  minute  going  higbi! 
and  higher  in  the  nir,  till 
I  felt  ahnoet  aa  if  I  mie  i 
fly  walking  on  the  i«ilb:. 
oidy  that  the  fly  enjojf  r. 
and  I  didn't.  Indeed.  I 
thought  I  must  loow  my 
hold  and  drop  into  ^'. 
water  below. 

Suddenly  I  was  wi^ 
ronnd  the  waist  l-y  t  (■' 
old  Dutchman,  andcamnl 
safely  down  into  the  simi 
beloM-,  where  a  kiud  woimi 
tied  on  my  hat  and  liii'l 
to  atop  my  crj'ing  I'V 
pffering  rac  a  large  pe«i. 

It  seems  that  some  "■ 
the  bridges  at  Rottwdam 
are  made  so  as  to  diviik  in  the  middle,  and  t-^ 
hoisted  into  the  air  by  pulleys  on  each  eide,  w 
OS  to  allow  the  large  vessels  to  pass  thron;:li. 
It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  people  Iml 
shouted  and  screamed  aAer  me  when  I  attemftrJ 
to  nm  across  after  the  warning  bell  had  nm^; 
but,  naturally  enough,  I  only  tiiought  it  »  ron- 
tinuatioQ  of  niy  previous  persecution. 

Well,  it  is  all  over  now,  long,  long  y«i* 
since,  but  to  this  day  I  have  a  horror  of  i 
very  large  hat,  while  Rotterdam  and  ihoK 
dreadful  children  are  still  unpleasantly  fre$b  in 
my  memory.  E.  A.  B- 
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GOOD    BUT    NOT    CLBTEB. 

{fimlimuii  Srom  fo^t  337.) 

IN  the  nHantime  the  affair  was  diaoiueed,  by      likes :  there  isn't  a  fellow  livinfir  who  is  such  a 
the    bigger    fellows    especially.      '  Would      dunce  as  not  to  learn  four  hundred  lines,  rather 
Atwood  floor  his  Unea,  or  would  he  be  swished  ?'      than  be  swislied.' 
'Isay  be  floors  them,  Harvey;  be  can  ifhe  '  I'D  venture  to  say  he's  awiBlied,' aald  Harvey 
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'  Why,  tlte  fellow  Imd  a  page  of  grammar  to 
lay  the  other  day,  and  stuck  in  it  fifty  timea, 
ifter  mugging  at  it  any  number  of  hours. 
He  can  no  more  do  four  hundred  lines  than 
lie  can  6y:  and,  of  course,  Fleming  hopes  he 
won't.  A  swishing  is  sooner  over,  and  keeps 
Ilia  hand  in.  Flem  goes  for  hia  ride  at  five  p.m. 
;very  day,  too.  Take  my  word  for  it,  he'll 
iwi^,  and  frighten  Atwood  out  of  nil  recollection 
)f  his  lines.' 

'  Well,  I  won't  say  much  either  way,"  said 
SlovOT,  the  first  speaker.  '  I  would  if  the  fellow 
vas  a  Grossinghani  fellow  outright,  but  those 
>ort  of  half- Indians  can't  be  accounted  for.' 

'  I  don't  know  about  that,'  said  Harvey ;  '  the 
ither  Atwood  will  run  us  nncommonly  hard  for 
lie  scholarship,  if  he  doesn't  heat  us.' 

'  The  other  ?  Oh,  yes,  he  knows  wliat  he  is 
ibout.  I  like  this  fellow,  though :  he  is  a  brick 
n  some  ways,  and  I  shall  he  sorry  for  his 
wishing.' 

'Wait  till  he'a  got  it!'  said  Glover. 

Owen  was  in  a  state  of  great  distress.  He 
leard  that  Wilfred  had  gone  off  to  Kir.  Athertoii's 
oom.  and  he  very  justly  thought  that  hia  con- 
Lenmatlon  would  be  much  increased  if  he  spent 
he  half  holiday  in  amusing  himself  in  Mr. 
Vtherton's  room  instead  of  trying  to  avoid  the 
hrashing  bj-  doing  his  task.  And  what  could 
le  say  nt  home?  The  moment  he  was  out  of 
chool  he  was  surrounded  by  boys  questioning. 

'  Did  Atwood  mean  it  ?'  '  Wonld  he  say  the 
ines?'  'Why  hadn't  he  learnt  them  before?' 
Must  it  not  have  been  dnadfnl  to  walk  up  the 
chool  like  that,  with  all  the  fellows  boking? ' 
Wasn't  the  Doctor  in  an  awfnl  rage!'  and  so 
in. 

'  Don't  bother,'  said  Owen,  poshing  through 
hem,  'Get  ont  of  the  way,  can't  you?  or  I 
hall  kick  some  of  you  into  the  middle  of  next 
feek.' 

'  I  only  wish  you  would,'  cried  one :  'it  would 
■e  a  week  nearer  the  hoUdaya  if  you  did,' 

'  But  you  would  miss  your  house  match, 
Meredith.' 

'  So  I  should.  Then  I  will  only  he  kicked 
nto  the  beginning  of  the  week,  Atwood  secundne, 
hank  you.' 

'  I  like  W'ill  Atwood,'  said  Vivian,  a  ratlier 
malt  boy ;  '  he's  been  no  end  kind  to  me.  I'm 
;lad  I'll  not  up  to  Mason's  form.    Maaoa  is 


mean  to  tell  Flem  abont  Will's  lines :  he's  my 
house  master,  and  I  should  like  t«  pelt  him,  or 
throw  water  over  his  best  hat,  or  something.' 

'Hark  at  Vivian!'  said  Meredith.  'TLe 
very  idea  of  Mason  having  a  best  hat '.  Why, 
when  I  saw  him  at  Lord's  I  very  nearly  asked 
him  if  it  wasn't  wrong  to  have  deprived  old 
HiggB  the  apple-stall  man  of  his  only  hat '.  Ii 
wonld  take  a  good  deal  of  water  to  damage  any 
part  of  Mason's  clothing.' 

'  It  is  a  shame ! '  said  Douglas,  who  was  a  great 
friend  of  Wilfred's. 

'  What  is  ? '  inquired  Graliam,  a  very  stiff  and 
solemn  individual  '  For  my  part,  if  fellon^ 
won't  do  their  work  I  cannot  see  why  they  ehonlil 
not  be  thrashed.  But  I  don't  know  what  part 
of  this  matter  you  consider  awful.  Douglas.  Ii 
kind  enough  to  enhghteu  us.' 

'Ohjbotherl  HowyondohoIdforth,GraliOT! 
You  think  yourself  so  mighty  big;  but  ifyuii 
want  to  know,  I  think  it's  a  jolly  shame  about 
Atwood.  There  isn't  a  feHoW  here  who  fags 
harder,  and  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  tbeie 
aren't  a  hundred  fi^lows  here  who  deserve  a  lickiii^ 
more  than  he  does  ?  Look  at  little  Dobbe!  Why. 
he  cribs  right  and  left.  Then,  there's  Jamesoii. 
who  gets  favoured  and  prompted  in  his  repetition 
because  he  sucks  np  to  the  masters.  I  tiiinl: 
Atwood  is  a  good  fellow,  and  if  he  bn't  sharp 
how  c»n  he  help  it  ? ' 

'  Persons  without  hmins  should  havt;  lionoiire'! 
Grasaingham  by  their  absence,'  repltetl  Gratiam. 
pompously.  'Being  here,  they  must,  nnf"r- 
tunately,  conform  to  rules.' 

'Oh,  yea  I'  was  the  ironical  ciy  that  arov 
from  several  quarters :  '  we  all  conform  strictly 
to  rales,  don't  wc?  We  didn't  have  a  lilil'' 
supper -party,  and  order  in  wine  and  fuck  fntm 
Kelly's — of  course  not  1  We  arc  so  clever  luni 
trusted,  you  see,  that  we  must  not  be  judgeil  h' 
the  rules  which  apply  to  dunces.' 

Graham  affected  not  to  understand  this,  but 
the  flush  which  came  over  his  face  gave  the  oll«r 
fellows  the  pleasure  of  knowing  that  their  shot. 
which  was  made  rather  at  random,  had  told. 
Under  pretence  of  some  engagement,  Graham 
walked  away,  and  at  the  same  moment  Wilfred 
hims^  came  through  the  group  who  had  ben 
talking  abont  him. 

'  We  are  so  aorry,  Atwood,'  said  Dong'*'' 
'It's  a  jolly  ahanae:' 
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'  Oh,  no,  it  lEn't,  Douglas/  said  Wilfied : '  it'8 
all  right  There  must  be  laws,  you  know,  and 
the  laws  are  the  same  for  fools  as  for  wise  men.' 

'But  you're  not  a  fool.' 

'  Ask  Mason  and  Dr.  Fleming/  said  Wilfred, 


as  he  went  on  his  way  to  fetch  a  book.  Mr. 
Atherton  broke  a  long-standing  engagement  to 
an  archery  party  that  day  in  order  that  he  might, 
if  possible,  help  one  who  sorely  needed  help. 

{To  he  coniifmed.) 


OBEDIENGR 


DURING  General  Havelock's  stay  in 
England,  a  gentleman  went  one  evening 
to  his  house  in  compliance  with  an  invitation. 
In  the  course  of  conversation,  Mrs.  Havelock 
tmned  suddenly  round  to  her  husband,  and  said, 
'My  dear,  where  is  Henry?'  refeiring  to  her 
fiOD,  whom  dhe  had  not  seen  during  the  whole 
aftemoon. 

The  Colonel  started  to  his  feet. 

'  Why,  poor  fellow  I  he's  standing  on  London 
Bridge,  and  in  this  cold,  too!  I  told  him  to 
wait  for  me  there  at  twelve  o'clock  to-day ;  and. 


in  the  pressure  of  business,  I  quite  forgot  the 
appointment.' 

It  was  now  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
The  Colonel  at  once  rose,  ordered  a  cab  to  be 
called  ;  and  as  he  went  forth  to  deliver  his  sou 
from  his  watch  on  London  Bridge  he  turned  to 
excuse  himself  from  his  visitor,  saying, '  You  see 
sir,  that  is  the  discipline  of  a  soldier's  family.' 

In  the  course  of  an  hour  he  returned  with  poor 
Harry,  who  seemed  to  have  passed  through  the 
afternoon's  experience  with  the  greatest  good 
humour. 


THE    DIBCONTEITTED    DOLLIES. 

(Supposed  to  be  heard  by  their  little  Histress.) 


,T'S  quite  easy  to  understand 
why  our  mistress  takes  so 
much  notice  of  "her,^  said 
the  dolly  without  arms, 
speaking  of  the  new  doBy, 
which  their  mistress  was 
then  feeding  with  ice-cream 
— 'fine  feathers  make  fine 
birds ;  wait  till  she  has  lived 
as  long  as  we  have ! ' 

'The  fat,  ugly  thing  I' 
said  the  doll  who  had  been 
fed  with  ice-creams  the  day  before,  but  who 
was  dreadfully  jealous,  and  feared,  now,  she 
wotild  never  be  her  mi&tress's  dearest  dolly  any 
nioie.  '  Can  you  fancy  my  being  given  up  for 
her!' 

*  Oh,  as  to  that,'  chimed  in  a  mysterious  voice 
— it  was  from  the  headless  doll,  whose  talking- 
machine  was  sewn  up  in  her  chest,  and  who 
therefore  did  not  at  all  feel  the  loas  of  her  head 
— 'As  to  that,  /  was  beautiful  enough  onee; 
a  sweet  face,  with  blue  eyes  and  peadi-bloom 
cheeks,  a  muslin  dress  and  pink  sash,  and  a 


wide-brimmed  hat;  think  what  a  dark  world 
I  live  in  now!' 

'  But  I  am  beautiful  still,'  passionately  cried 
yesterday's  favourite ;  '  my  eyes  are  still  bright, 
my  che^s  still  rosy  and  shining,  my  hair  neat, 
my  head  unbroken,  my  body  round  and  smooth, 
I  am  handsomer  than  her,  every  way,  and  yet^ 
— yet  I  am  discarded !' 

'  Silence  I'  (»-ied  the  soldier,  sharply,  at  which 
Dinah,  the  black  dolly,  woke  and  sat  up,  opening 
and  shutting  her  eyes  y^  fast  as  she  did  so« 

*  Silence,  indeed ! '  pouted  the  jealous  dolly. 

'  Yes,  silence ! '  cried  the  soldier.  '  Is  she  ndt 
your  mistress,  and  cannot  she  do  as  she  pleases 
with  you  all  ? ' 

*  Besides/  said  the  woolly  dog« '  altibough  she 
may  have  a  favourite  for  awhile,  she  loves  us  all 
I  ^ow,  and  would  not  lose  one  of  us  on  any 
account' 

'  Yes,'  said  the  black  doll,  '  de  lillee  missee 
lub  us  all,  ebery  one ! ' 

'  Learn  then/  said  the  soldier,  severely, '  to  be 
contented  in  whatever  podtion  you  are  placed, 
and  net  covet  the  happiness  of  others.' 

H.  Frahnl. 


SCH^V^EITZEH'S     COCOATII^A. 

Anti-Dyspeptic  Coooa,  or  Chocolate  Powder.      Guaranteed  Pute  Soluble  Ck>ooa. 

Conaistinfr  solely  of  the  Finest  Cocoa  Beans  -with  the  excess  of  Fat  Extracted. 
THk  FicuLTT  pronomioe  it  'the  most  nutritious,  perfectly  digestible  Bererage  for  BasAKFAsr,  Lvmchxov,  or  Suppxa,  and  Invaluable  for 

Invalids  and  Young  Children.' 
Four  times  the  strength  of  preporations  thickened  yet  iveakened  with  arrowroot,  starch,  ko.,  and  in  reality  cheaper  than  imch  mixtures. 
Made  instantaneously  with  Boiling  Water.    Keeps  for  years  in  all  Climates.    Palatable  without  Milk. 

A  toaspoonful  to  a  Breakfast  Cup.  costing  less  than  a  Hal^pennv. 
CocoATi.NA  possesses  remarkable  sustaining  properties,  and  is  especially  adapted  for  early  Brrakfast. 

Sold   by    Chemists   and    Grocers,   in    air-tight   tins,   at  jls.   6d.,  3s.,   5s.   6d.,   Ac. 
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MAGIC-LANTERN    ENTERTAINMENT. 

F.  D.ARTON  &  Co.  are  prepared  to  send  competent  people  to  exhibit  the  Magic   Lantern,  with  Fifty 

Entertaining  Slides,  from  2l«.  and  upwards,  or 

DISSOLVING-VIEW    ENTERTAINMENTS  from  £1  lU.   6rf.,   or  with  Lime  Light,  £2  2*. 

LoxDON :  F.  DARTON  &  Co.,  72  St.  John  Stbeet,  West  Smithpi^d. 

The  'SUNDAY'  PRIZES  for  1885. 

SPECIAL  MOTICE  to  the  Readers  ot  'Smday.'. 

THE  EnrroB  has  decided  to  award,  instead  of  the  usuul  Monthly,  a  Series  of  ANVVAL  PHIZES, 
as  follows  :  — 


I 


FIBST  PKIZE      £5    0    0      |      SECaHD  PRIZE      £3    0    0 

THIBD  PRIZE     £2    0    0 

THREE  PRIZES  of  lOs.'  each.  |  SIX  PRIZES  of  58.  each. 

or  the  TWKLTB    BEST  WRITTEN  PAPERS  and  COLOURED  PICTURES  of  HAPPY  SUNDAY  AFTERNOONS 
i  appearing  in  the  forthcoming  Volame  of  SUNDAY, 

I  Competitors  may  send  io  their  Papers  and  Pictures  monthly,  or  the  entire  number  at  the  end  of  the  year ;  bnt  all 
l^osipetitions  must  be  in  the  Editor's  hands  on  or  before  December  20th,  1885.  The  Nqmbers  and  Coloured  Subjects 
jHU  become  the  property  of  the  Editor,  to  be  afterwards  sent  to  the  Children  in  the  Torions  Hospitals. 

7nU  Names  and  Aodbssbes  must  accompany  each  Paper,  with  the  Competitor's  age — which  must  be  under  15  at  the 
loaunencement  of  the  Competition — and  the  signature  of  Parent,  Clergyman,  or  Teacher,  to  the  effect  that  it  ia  the 
[oftided  work  of  the  Boy  or  Girl  sending  it. 

By  this  arrangement  the  Editor  and  his  Youno  Priends  will  be  brought  into  closer  and  more  continuous  intimacy, 
nd  the  results  of  the  year's  work  looked  forward  to  by  them  and  him  with  far  greater  interest ;  and  while  the  hand- 
iUie  and  numerous  Prizes,  eithei*  in  money  or  books,  will  stimulate  many  who,  after  one  failure,  have  hitherto  ceased  to 
T  for  the  Monthly  Prize,  the  Editor  trusts  that  in  this,  as  in  all  other  respects,  his  endeavours  to  make  8VNDA  T  the 
f^i  of  all  books  for  Young  People,  will  be  acknowledged  by  an  ever  widening  circle  of  Readers. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  Editor  offers  a  number  of  PRIZES  for  the  best  SIX  OITTLIVE  TEXTS 
ppearing  in  the  forthcoming  Volume  of   SUNDAYf    to  be   competed   for  by  our   little  Readers   who  are  UNDER 

Thesj  latter  Frizes  will  be  awarded  every  other  Month. 

OUTLINE    PRIZE    COMPETITION. 

PRIZE  to  Ethel  Mary  Ireland,  age  9,  203,  Bristol  Road,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham. 

Very  Good, — Eliza  Muskett,  Olive  Fowler,  Ethel  M.  Calladine,  Emma  Ingram,  and  Frank  Raymond. 

^joj. — Helen  Muskett,  Price  Stevens,  Mabel  Richards,  Harry  Sanderson,  Annie  Crowder,  Wilfred  Allen,  and  Norah  Blake. 

Bad. — Donald  Cameron,  Annie  Chambers.  Ellen  Pretyman,  Charles  Jukes,  Theresa  Bate,  and  Cyril  Roberts. 


I 


Competitors  sending  their  Monthly  Parts  containing  the  Coloured  Text,  must  enclose  Stamp  if  they 

wish  them  to  be  returned. 


NOTICE    TO      SUNDAY'    READERS. 

Readers  of  *  SUNDAY,'  who  would  be  willing  to  send  it  when  read  to  Foreign  Missions,  where  it  would  be  much 
ppreciated,  are  requested  to  apply  to  Miss  GORE  CURRIE,  Bewsey  House,  Bournemouth,  who  will  gladly  give  any 
iformation  connected  with  the  supply  of  Papers  and  Periodicals  to  Missionaries  abixxul. 
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THE  BBIOniNO  SOVEBBIGN. 


IS  kingdom  is  honie  :  his 
throne  ia  in  tho  nursery : 
his  rule  extends  over  sU 
hearts,  from  the  drawing- 
room  to  the  kitchen  and 
.  beyond  it — to  the  hearts  of 
the  coachman,  the  gardener, 
and  the  hig  black  dog  Nero, 
who  lives  in  the  green  kennel 
outside  the  stables. 

He  began  to  reign  when 
he  was  only  a  month  oM ;  he 
hadn't  a  hair  on  hia  head  at  that  time,  nor  a 
tooth  in  his  gums,  and  could  do  little  more 
than  kick,  swing  hU  arms  about,  cry,  and  take 
nounehmcut.  }!ut  he  was  at  that  time,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  though  of  so  tender  an  age,  a 
great  tyrant.  Anything  that  went  aiuiai  with 
his  pleasure  was  sure  to  provoke  him  to  a  fit 
of  yelling  and  screaming  and  coughing  that 
produced  terror  and  consternation  on  all  sides, 
and  drove  liis  subjects  to  their  wits'  end. 

Before  he  was  a  year, old  his  Majesty,  King 
Baby'n,  influence  had  gre&tly  extended.  Auuts 
and  cwufiins  from  a  distance  would  come  into 
his  presence,  and,  kneeling  by  his  pretty  cot, 
cover  bis  rose-tinted  cheeks  with  kisses  and 
join  in  his  mother's  song  of  praise,  calling 
him  the  moet  beautiful  among  beautiful  babies 
— the  doarext,  sweetest,  bonniest  pet  among 
them  all. 

And  His  Majesty  in  return  would  pull  their 
hair,  and  scratch  their  cheeks,  and  try  to  put 
their  gold  watches  into  his  niout)i,  and  flhig  his 
arms  about,  and  become  rigid  in  the  back,  and 
sliout  and  scream  until  his  mother,  tlio  most 
abject  among  bis  slaves,  took  him  in  her  arms, 
and  fitified  his  screama  upon  lier  bosom. 

Oil,  he  was  a  tyrant  I  If  he  slept,  footstope 
must  lie  hushed  and  voices  reduced  to  whispers 
for  fear  of  waking  him.  If  be  was  awake,  then 
tite  house-affairs  generally  must  give  place  to 
him. 

No  one  could  be  doing  wrong  if  they  were 
douig  it  'for  Baby;' — no  one  would  be  held 
excused  if  they  did  anything  to  interfere  with 
his  comfort.  Cook  might  not  move  aside  pot  or 
kettle  containing  anything  for  '  the  Baby,' — no, 
not  even  for  the  master  himself. 


« 


He  had  reigned  three  years  when  a  piece  of 
startling  news  ran  like  wildfire  through  the 
house :  Baby  was  going  away '.  No  need  to  hash 
the  footsteps  now, — no  need  to  make  loud  voices 
into  whisperings'.  Love  and  sorrow  brought  a 
stillness  upon  the  house,  only  distorhed  by  the 
aobs  of  those  who  dosed  the  door  of  the  darkened 
room  behind  them  and  came  downsturs  to  say 
there  was  '  no  hoi)e.' 

'  No  hope  V  the  doctors  said  ;  the  bonnie  boy 
who  had  tinned  himself  around  all  hearts  wis 
sick,  going  back  to  the  fair  land  his  infant  sool 
had  so  lately  quitted.  More  of  heaven  than  of 
earth  he  kx^ied  now, — the  clustering  curb  of 
golden  hair  falling  back  from  the  pate  face — 
the  sweet  blue  eyes  gazing  out  across  the  sunlit 
sea  towards  the  far-off  hills,  as  though  HeaTsn 
were  there  and  he  saw  it. 

'  Alan  is  tired !  so  tired.  Mother !  Aba 
Would  like  to  go  to  sleep  in  your  anus.' 

'  Take  him  up, — you  won't  do  him  aoy  hum,' 
said  the  kind  cdd  doctor,  his  voice  shaking  and 
his  eyes  dim  witli  tears. 

And  she  took  him  ui>— his  motlicr,  ia& 
clasped  lier  boy  to  her  sorrowful  heart,  and 
bent  dowu  her  lips  upon  his  clustering  corli, 
and  kept  it  there;  and  through  the  hours  ttiey 
sat  on,  the  mother  fearing  lest  the  slightest 
movement  should  wake  him,  and  the  doctor 
looking  often  at  his  watch  and  holding  the 
sleeping  child's  hand. 

And  the  sun  went  dowu,  and  the  moon  mas 
up  from  behind  the  far-off  hills,  and  the  mollw 
eat  on,  and  the  boy  slept;  and  the  doctor,  risiog, 
as  lights  were  brought  into  the  room,  whispend, 
'  With  God's  blessing  we  may  keep  h'"!  with  ns 
after  alb  Feell  this  hand  is  moist;  and  ktoklln 
forehead  is  wet  with  pers|Hration ;  bold  him  tQl 
he  wakes.' 

Hold  him  I  Oh,  who  can  tell  how  her  hesit 
throbbed  beneath  these  bleaaed  words  V  8he  bdd 
him,  sleeping,  till  the  dawn ;  then  he  opened  his 
eyes,  smiled,  and,  reaching  his  arm  around  hst 
neck,  whispM^,  'Alan  is  lo  hungry,  Mother!' 

Yea,  they  kept  him  with  them,  and  at  tbs 
present  moment  he  is  nearly  live;  handsomff. 
stronger,  dearer  than  ever;  and  though  still  a 
very  youthful  king,  he  b,  I  can  assure  yon,  ia 
every  sense  the  reigning  sovereigiL 
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aOOD  BUT  NOT  CLEVEB. 

{Continued  from  page  239.) 


CHAPTER  IV. 


ERSEVERING 

kindness   on  the 
master's  part,  how- 
ever, nor  the  lad's 
weary   plodding, 
conld     avert     the 
inevitable   moment 
when    he    had    to 
appear  before   Dr. 
Fleming.    By  that 
time  most  of  tlie 
feDows    had     dis- 
persed.    There  was  an  exciting  cricket-match 
going  on  on  the  upper-school  grotmd,  which 
was  of  greater  interest  than  Wilfred's  affairs ; 
and  the  smaller  boys,  widi  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions, had  almost  forgotten  them  in  their 
own  various  occupations  of  squirrel-hunting  or 
birds* -nesting.     Owen,  sorely  against  his  will, 
was  obliged  to  play  in  the  match,  but  his  heart 
was  full  of  his  brother,  and  his  wnld  hits  brought 
down  the  angry  shouts  of  his  side.     But  two 
faithful   friends  were  watching.      Vivian  and 
Douglas  were  in  agonies  of  suspense.    Wilfred 
had  often  stood  between  them  and  those  who 
bullied  them,  and  they  loved  him  as  little  boys 
do,  sometimes,  love  big  ones. 

*  Let's  go  up  to  the  staircase  window,'  said 
Vivian ;  'we  can  see  Atherton's  door  from  there, 
and  we  shall  know  by  Atwood's  look  and  walk, 
when  he  comes  out,  whether  it  is  all  right.' 

•An  right!'  said  Douglas:  'he  won't  know 
whether  it  is  all  right  till  he  gives  up  the  book 
to  (Ad  Flem.  I  knoio  he  won't  say  them.  He 
can't  learn  by  heart  a  bit !  And  the  Doctor  will 
look  at  him  hard  through  his  specs,  and  frighten 
away  what  he  does  know.' 

*  Atherton's  a  brick  I'  said  Vivian,  after  a 
pause.  *  If  Wilfred  goes  away,  as  I  suspect  he 
win,  after  this,  I'll  grub  about  after  those  nasty 
things  Atherton  collects,  just  to  show  him  that 
he  is  a  brick.' 

'  Look,  there  he  is  I  There  they  both  arc  at 
the  window  !  Atwood's  saying  the  lines.  Bravo, 
old  fellow  !  Duck  your  head,  Vivian !  don't  let 
them  see  ns  watching.' 


Down  went  the  heads  accordingly,  and  when 
they  looked  again  there  was  no  sign  of  master 
or  pupil,  and  the  big  clock  was  striking  five 
— the  fatal  hour. 

*  Come  along,'  cried  Douglas ;  *  he's  gone  the 
back  way  to  the  Doctor,  and  we  shall  see  him 
come  out  into  the  courtyard  in  ten  minutes  if 
it's  all  right' 

But  it  was  not  all  right,  and  the  whole  school 
had  gone  in  to  tea  before  a  word  transpired  as 
to  what  had  taken  place.  Then  once  more  that 
terrible  word  was  whispered,  and  some  faces 
looked  rather  graver  than  usual.  Mr.  Atherton 
was  later  in  taking  his  place  at  his  table  than 
usual ;  but  when  his  face  was  seen,  pale  with 
grief  and  excitement,  a  subdued  cheer  rang 
through  the  hall.  It  was  a  cheer  which  told 
how  English  lads  appreciate  tho^  who,  being 
strong,  bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak.  The 
master  had  come  in  fresh  from  an  implied  rebuke 
of  his  chief.  *  Was  he  not  rather  too  indulgent — 
too  ready  to  help  those  who  would  not  help 
themselves?'  'Don't  let  your  good  nature 
carry  you  too  far,  Atherton,*  was  the  final 
remark  of  the  head  master,  in  the  interview 
which  had  followed  upon  Wilfred's  punishment 

The  cheer  braced  him  again,  though  he 
silenced  it  as  soon  as  he  understood  what  it 
meant.  Owen  as  he  went  home  alone  w*ondered, 
as  Wilfred  had  often  done,  what  the  end  of  it 
all  would  be.  Things  could  not  go  on  as  they 
had  done,  for  his  father  would  naturally  be  more 
than  ever  angered  at  tins  fresh  disgrace.  And 
as  for  Wilfred  himself,  there  would  bo  as  little 
comfort  for  him  at  home  as  at  school,  for  he 
was  daily  becoming  more  and  more  aware  of  his 
father's  disappointment  at  his  want  of  success. 

Very  often,  as  he  knelt  down  to  say  his 
prayers,  poor  Wilfred  wondered  whether  it  was 
right  to  pray  to  be  clever,  or  whether,  if  it  were 
right,  it  could  be  of  any  use  in  his  case.  He 
had  never  envied  the  rich  boys  of  the  school  who 
could  indulge  themselves  and  fling  their  money 
about,  but  he  certainly  had  envied  those  who 
could  do  their  work  easily  and  well, — many  of 
them  much  younger  than  he  was  himself. 


I: 
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If  Owen  felt  the  going  home  a  difficulty, 
iriTich  more  did  Wil&cd.  He  could  not  bear  the 
thought  of  seeing  hie  mother ;  her  look  of  grirf 
\veut  to  his  heart  in  all  his  troubles  far  more 
than  hia  father'a  atemneaa.  So  he  went  np  to 
his  bedroom  and  sat  behind  the  curtain  of  the 
window,  looking  out  with  vague  despair.  He 
watched  hJa  mother  working  under  «  tree  on  the 
lawn,  while  hia  atster  read  aloud  to  her.  He 
could  hear  Owen  downstaire,  and  knew  that  he 
W88  preparing  hia  work  for  to-morrow,  and 
preaeutly  be  saw  hia  father  go  out  of  the  gate 
and  walk  towarda  the  town.  There  he  would 
Boon  hear  of  what  had  happened ;  everybody 
wonld  talk  of  it,  and  everybody  would  take  it 
for  granted  that  Major  Atwood  had  heard  of  it. 

'  I  wonder  wliether  anybody  would  mind  if 
1  died?'  aaid  Wilfred  to  himself,  and  at  the 


same  moment  he  started  up  at  a  Eound  at  the 
door.  His  faTtrarite  dog  came  bounding  in, 
rushing  about,  and  covering  hia  master  witit 
caresses. 

It  was  strange  how  the  dog  soothed  the  lad ! 
He  laid  hia  head  on  the  animal's  rough  neck, 
and  felt  comforted.  The  Aag  looked  up,  too,  m 
Niich  nil  inquiring,  pleading  way,  that  WHfreJ 
felt  quite  Bsharaed  of  hia  own  want  of  courage 
and  maoliaeae  in  hiding  away  instead  of  doing 
Ilia  work  ;  ao,  with  a  strong  effort,  he  went  down 
ti>  Owen,  and  got  through  it  ivith  less  tban 
usual  difficulty.  Aa  it  happened,  hia  father 
and  mother  never  heard  of  that  particular 
trouble.  Wilfred  had  no  notion  of  this  sod 
believed  that  they  knew  k,  but  were  too  mncb 
annoyed  at  present  to  speak  to  him  about  it- 
(To  be  eontimud.) 


LITTLE    ITELLT. 


HAPPY  little  NeUy 
With  the  sunny  hair. 

Dancing,  laughing  all  the  day. 
Here  and  everywhere. 

And  wherever  NeDy  goes 
There  is  always  fnn. 


Hide-and-aeek  and  i 
All  in  the  t 


i-and-out, 
sun. 


Happy  little  MeHy, 

For  she  is  so  good. 
Kind  to  all  around  her. 

Never  cross  or  rude. 

JoANKA  McKeas. 


A 

■A 

Si 


Rfrfi 


A    FECE    OF    TBOTTBLES. 

{ContimitdfTom  page  2S5.) 


bright  eyes  \ 


>"  OTTIE'S  eyes  were  for  a 
_J  moment  dazzled  by  the 
cluster  of  lamps  with  which 
this  tent-palace  was  hung,  in 
the  rays  of  which  glittered 
the  countless  jewels  of  the 
Ranee  and  of  the  Indies  who 
surrounded  her. 

TheBanee  sat  croee-legged 
upon  a  silken  cushion  in  the 
middle  of  the  tent.  She  was 
not  HO  disappointing  aa  the 
Rajah,  to  Lottie's  mind,  for  she 
was  leally  very  beandftil.  Her 
I  shaded  with   dark   paint  to 


make  them  look  still  brighter,  and  her  neck,  her 


round  bare  arms,  and  her  long  slim  Sogers,  veit 
laden  with  jewels  of  immense  valne,  to  that  ebe 
really  did  look  like  a  princess  in  tLe  Anbiin 
Nights.  She  looked  at  Lottie  in  gre«t  SQrpoK, 
hut  on  hearing  her  story  from  the  officer  who 
had  brought  her,  ahe  became  very  mndi  inter- 
ested, and  desired  her  servants  to  bring  another 
cushion,  and  pnt  it  close  to  her  own,  aa  a  ceat 
for  her  guest. 

On  this  Lottie  sat,  or  rather  crouched  do«ii, 
trying  to  copy  the  Ranee's  attitude  as  closely  u 
^Kissible.  It  might  he  a  comfortable  attitude  if 
yon  were  accustomed  to  it,  and  tbeiv  was  soioe- 
thmg  very  exciting  in  sitting  like  the  peo^Js  ia 
the  Arabian  Nights'  stories,  but  Lottie  begu 
to  feel  cramped  in  a  very  few  moments,  and 
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thought  that,  after  all,  even  a  hard  kitchen  chair 
would  be  a  more  comfortable  seat,  if  a  good  deal 
less  dignified. 

Meantime  the  Kanee  hacf  ordered  coffee  and 
other  re&eduneiits  to  be  brought,  and  while 
isome  of  the  servants  hurried  away  to  obey 
her  orders,  she  began  to  examine  Lottie's 
dress  with  childlike  interest,  unfastening  the 
buttons,  feeling  the  stuff,  laughing  and  clapping 
her  hands  as  if  the  whole  thing  were  most 
junnsing. 

Then  she  desired  one  of  her  maidens  to  bring 

a  change  of  dotbee,  for  Lottie's  thin  dress  was 

terribly  scHled  and  torn  by  this  time.     Silken 

pajamas,  or  loose  trousers  of  a  bright  cose  colour, 

a  clofle-fitting  tunic  and  long  skirt  of  beautifully 

embroidered  stuff,  and  an  immense  veil  of  the 

iinest  gauze,  with  gold  threads  running  through 

it  and  a  border  of  gold  and  silver  stars,  were 

IsaA  before  the  delighted  Lottie ;  and  the  Eanee 

took  off  one  of  her  own  necklaces,  and  several 

bangles,  and  laid  them  on  the  other  things, 

signifying  to  Lottie  that  so  soon  as  she  bad 

eaten  and  was  rested  she  should  dress  in  these 

clothes. 

Presently  the  Ranee's  attendants  returned, 
bringing  trays — ^beautiful  trays  of  hanunered 
brass — with  cofifee  and  cool,  sweet  sherbet,  and 
h^etA  of  delicate  filigree  silver  full  of  fittle  cakes 
^d  dainty  sweetmeats,  'so  much  nicer  than 
common  bread,  and  the  things  tee  have  for 
supper,'  thought  Lottie ;  and,  as  by  this  time 
she  was  very  hungry,  she  did  justice  to  the 
tempting  dainties,  while  the  Ranee  seemed  to 
think  it  all  excellent  fun,  and  showed  her  white 
teeth  in  merry  laughter.  Her  ladies  laughed 
too,  and  so  did  the  humbler  attendants,  so  that 
the  tent  rang  again;  and  Lottie  was  half  inclined 
to  be  vexed  at  being  made  the  cause  of  so  much 
mirth,  especially  as  she  could  not  understand  at 
ill  what  was  said. 

But,  in  fact,  the  poor  Ranee  led  a  very  dull 
ife,  and  the  sight  of  an  English  girl  was  the 
latest  excitement  she  had  enjoyed  for  a  long 
ime.  Her  next  amusement  was  to  dress  Lottie 
Q  the  Eastern  fashion,  and  to  have  the  long  fair 
xks,  of  which  Lottie  was  so  proud,  combed  out 
nd  perfumed,  and  decked  with  some  of  her  own 
right  jewels. 

\Mio  so  proud  as  Lottie — sitting  in  her 
'Oigeous  dress  (which  certainly  felt   a   little 


odd),  on  a  thick,  soft,  silken  cushion,  beside  a 
real  Ranee,  while  one  girl  combed  her  hair 
and  another  fanned  her  with  a  great  fan  of 
peacock  feathers,  and  a  third  knelt  before  her 
holding  a  mirror,  in  which  the  jewels  on 
her  neck  and  arms  and  the  bangles  on  her 
wrists  and  ankles  glittered  and  shone.  It  was 
a  delightful  dream  of  splendour,  and  Lottie 
gave  herself  up  to  the  ])leasure  of  the  hour  and 
forgot  all  beside. 

Huddenly,  however,  she  remembered  Bryda; 
poor  Bryda!  alone  in  the  dark  wood,  hungry 
and  tired,  watching,  waiting,  while  Lottie  had 
been  so  dehghted  with  the  splendours  of  the' 
East  that  she  had  quite  forgotten  her !  Lottie 
sprang  to  her  feet,  to  the  amazement  of  the 
attendants,  and  with  clasped  hands  entreated 
the  Ranee  to  send  some  one  with  her,  or 
with  Wazir,  to  find  Bryda  and  bruig  her  to 
the  camp. 

The  Ranee  seemed  touched  by  her  distress, 
but  she  shook  her  head.  Nothing  could  be 
done  now,  she  said ;  the  Rajah  was  at  supper, 
and  woe  betide  any  one  who  dared  disturb 
him! 

*Why — what  would  he  do?'  asked  Lottie, 
and  such  an  audacious  question  seemed  to  terrify 
the  ladies.  They  did  not  seem  quite  to  know 
what  would  happen  in  such  an  unheard-of  case ; 
but  clearly  it  was  something  very  dreadful. 
The  mere  idea  of  making  the  Rajah  angry 
was  appalling  to  these  gentle  creatures. 

'Let  me  go  and  ask  him;  do  let  me  go!' 
entreated  Lottie ;  but  they  all  assured  her  it  was 
impossible. 

'  She  will  die,  I  tell  you  she  will  die,  and  yon 
will  have  killed  her !'  cried  Lottie  then,  bursting 
into  a  violent  fit  of  crying,  wringing  her  hands 
and  throwing  herself  upon  the  floor  in  utter 
despair. 

The  Ranee  and  her  ladies  looked  hopelessly 
at  each  other ;  then  they  tried  to  soothe  Lottie 
by  hopes  and  promises.  The  Rajah  would  come 
and  visit  his  wife,  or  send  for  her,  when  his 
supper  was  finished,  they  said.  She  would  speak 
to  him  then,  and  beg  him  to  send.  Perhaps 
Wazir  had  already  obtained  leave  to  go.  In 
any  case  Lottie  must  not  cry,  and  so  spoil  her 
complexion,  which  was  like  the  white  leaves  of  the 
lotus-flower,  with  a  rose  on  either  cheek. 

{To  be  eatUinued.) 
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A  FSOE   OP  TBOUBLES. 

(CitnCinwel  from  page  247.) 

D    Lottie   dried    her 

eyes,  wisely  think- 

*   ing  that  she  bad 

better  try  to  make 

heraelf  agreeable. 

,    Tbe  Banee  seemed 

I    to  be  pleased  at  this 

change    of   mood, 

and  next  began  to 

ask  her  all  sorta  of 

iieatione  about  tbe  life 

'  English  women. 

'  Was  it  really  trae,' 

le  asked,  '  that   not 

ily    their    husbands 

and  brothers,  bnt  even 

ctiange  men  of  all  ranl;s,  might  see  their  faces 

unveiled  ?     Conid  it  be  posuble  that  they  went 

out  in  parties  of  two  or  three,  or  even  abna,  to 

ride,  or  actaally  to  walk  ?    Could  Lottie  read  ? ' 

for  the  Banee  had  beard  that  English  women 

laamt  this  wonderful  and  almost  terrible  art. 

She  listened  to  all  that  Lottie  could  tell  witli 
the  sort  of  Avondering  interest  with  which  a 
child  listens  to  a  story  when  doubtful  whether 
it  is  true  or  not.  But  it  was  a  great  disappoint- 
ment to  her  to  hear  that  this  child  of  Ae  EugLsb 
had  been  bom  and  brought  up  in  India,  and  could 
only  tell  what  she  had  heard  from  others  about 
England  itself 

'  Bnt  we  must  not  hear  it  nil  to-night — you 
shall  tell  us  more  to-morrow,'  she  said  at  last 
*  These  wonders  are  too  great  to  be  all  told  at 
once.  Ayesha,  take  your  dtra*  and  lii^,  that 
tbe  English  maiden  may  bear  the  songs  of  our 
country.' 

The  girl  to  whom  she  spoke  obeyed,  and 
began  to  sing  to  her  three -stringed  instniment, 
which  made  a  little  tinkling  accompaniment,  a 
aong  with  an  eodless  number  of  verses,  a  very 
long  song,  which  seemed  longer  still  to  Lottie, 
who  could  nnderetand  little  of  it. 

It  was  a  very  monotonous  song,  telUng  how 
a  certain  goddess  had  a  son  who  lost  his  head 
in  a  fight,  and  how  his  mother  went  to  seek 
another  head  for  him.  How  the  first  head  she 
fonnd  was  that  of  ki  elephant,  which  she  at  once 


put  on,  and  how  the  young  Ganesha  had  bn 
wiser  than  all  men,  and  most  gods,  ever  siitK. 

Before  tbe  story  was  done  Lottie's  «ydidi 
began  to  drop,  and  her  head  to  nod.  Seeing  tlu, 
the  Ranee  graciously  desired  her  servanti  to 
conduct  her  guest  to  a  part  ot  the  tent  when  i 
cbarpoy  was  ready  for  her,  covered  with  vA 
shawls  and  cushions. 

The  tent  wae  divided  by  curtains  into  emnl 
apartments,  so  Lottie  fbiuul  hendf  undistulwl. 
She  entreated  the  girl  who  attended  her  to  rame 
and  tell  her  at  oaoe  if  the  Rajah  would  send  Tor 
Bryda;  and  in  the  warm  scented  air,  anltbt 
dim  light  o(  a  lamp  which  seemed  to  bum  ioi« 
kind  of  spiced  (nl,  she  soon  fell  asleep,  lunig 
comforted  her  troubled  consdeoce  by  a  sbort 
prayer  for  poor  forsaken  Bryda. 

But  Bryda,  as  we  know,  was  safe,  and  hippitr 
after  all  in  her  londy  tree-nest  than  Laiw 
among  her  silken  cushions. 

CHAPTBB   XX. — 'tub   KKOLIBB   ARE  ORBIT.' 

Ik  the  dead  of  night  Lottie  woke  niU  > 
start.  Tbe  lamp  was  still  burning  with  a  M  I 
reddish  glow,  that  made  dark  shadows  sm<i! 
the  curtains.  A  sleepy  coolie  seemed  to  be  pollii! 
the  pnnkah ;  it  moved  very  sbwiy  and  dromlj' 
Else  all  was  silent  in  the  tent.  Close  » 
Lottie's  bed  several  of  tbe  waiting  women  kf 
asle^  stretched  upon  mats  and  cushions  W 
soft  carpets  spread  upon  tbe  ground.  Tbr 
wera  sleeping  peacefully,  as  far  as  she  oonld  td 
by  their  heavy  breathing. 

It  is  often  eosy  in  tbe  doytime  to  for?" 
things  of  which  we  do  not  want  to  thii^ 
Work  or  pleasure  may  drive  away  troubleMK 
thoughts,  and  quiet  an  uneasy  conscience.  &■>  j 
in  the  dark  and  quiet  night  Conscience  tont-  \ 
times  speaks  vary  loudly  and  plainly,  aad  b- 
sists  era  being  heard.  Lottie's  conscience  tpif 
now,  and  accused  her  of  selfishly  kaving  i" 
little  friend  in  tbe  Itmely  forat 

In  the  solemn  stillneas  tbe  thought  of  Brjilt 
grew  very  painful,  and  Lottie  felt  smitten  to  lb 
heart  wlUi  sorrow  and  regret  for  her  own  with'- 
nees  and  selfishness.  Unable  to  bear  the  oce- 
pany  of  her  own  thoughts  any  loQger,  «1k  *' 
last  crept  from  her  bed  and  gently  woke  lb 
girl  who  lay  neareat  to  her. 

Ayesha  looked  at  her  with  large  wondm«S 
eyes,  but,  in  answer  to  I^ttie's  eager  qo«»* 
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only  ADfiweted  that  slie  did  not  know ;  that  she 
thonght  perhaps  the  Ranee  might  have  begged 
lerlordto  send  some  help  to  Bryda,  bnt  she 
eoold  not  telL  And  she  closed  her  eyes  and  fell 
asleep  again,  leaving  poor  Lottie  in  a  miserable 
state  of  tmoertainty  and  anxiety. 

The  lamp  bnmed  dimly;  the  sleeping  girls 
breathed  quietly.    What  could  Lottie  do  ? 

Very  softly  at  last  she  got  up,  wrapped  a 
luge  shawl  about  her,  slipped  her  feet  into  the 
embroidered  shoes  given  her  by  the  Ranee,  stole 
to  the  edge  of  the  tent  and  lifted  one  of  the 
heavy  omains. 

The  night  air  touched  her  face  with  a  pleasant 
freshness.  Looking  up,  she  could  see  the  stars. 
Before  her  was  another  partition  of  hangings. 
She  crept  to  this,  and  was  about  to  lift  it  and 
creep  underneath,  when,  to  her  horror,  a  hand 
was  laid  upon  her  shoulder,  and  Lottie  started 
so  violently  that  she  almost  fell  to  the  ground. 

A  strange  figure  stood  by  her ;  it  was  that  of 
a  woman,  and  yet  it  wore  a  sort  of  military 
aniform.  It  did  not  speak,  but  held  Lottie 
with  a  firm  grasp,  and  pointed  back  to  the  tent 
from  which  she  had  come. 

'  Who  are  you  ?  and  what  right  have  you  to 
hold  me?'  demanded  Lottie,  trying  to  look 
dignified,  and  to  speak  with  dignity. 

'  I  am  one  of  the  Ranee's  guards,'  answered 
the  woman  in  a  low  voice.  '  Her  women-soldiers 
watch  her  dwelling  by  day  and  night  that  none 
may  enter  without  permission, — or  go  out  either,' 
she  added,  in  a  very  significant  tone. 

'Do  yon  know  who  I  am?'  asked  Lottie, 
anxiouB  to  cany  matters  with  a  high  hand.  '  I 
am  an  Englishwoman;  my  father  is  a  great 
Sahib,  and  I  am  the  gpiest  of  the  Ranee.  I 
have  come  out  to  speak  to  my  servant,  Wazir 

ah; 

*  You  may  be  a  very  great  lady,'  replied  the 
other,  <  but  I  must  answer  to  the  Rajah  with  my 
head  if  any  one  passes  in  or  out  of  the  zenana. 
If  you  desire  to  send  commands  to  the  man  who 
serves  you,  are  there  not  many  maidens  inside 
who  will  wake  early  to  do  your  birlding?  I 
pray  you  to  go  in  at  once  and  wait  wuh  patience 
tin  daylight  Great  would  be  the  wrath  of  the 
Rajah  if  the  guest  of  the  Ranee  were  found  out 
of  her  tent  at  night.' 

And  Lottie,  finding  there  was  no  help  for  it, 
went  back  to  bed,  telling  herself  that,  after  all, 


if  any  misfortune  befell  Bryda  it  would  not  be 
her  fault;  for  surely  she  had  done  all  she  possibly 
could  for  her. 

In  the  morning  she  was  awakened  by  a  great 
bustle  in  the  camp.  His  Highness,  the  Rajah^ 
had  changed  his  mind,  and,  instead  of  hunting 
any  more,  was  detennined  to  go  home  to  hia 
city  of  Bundi  at  once. 

Why,  no  one  Ivuew.  His  Highness  had 
changed  his  mind ;  that  was  enough  for  lesser 
mortals.  It  might  be  that  the  sport  was  mean — 
it  might  be  that  his  cook  had  induced  a  fit  of 
indigestion — it  might  be  that  he  was  troubled 
in  mind  by  the  mutiny  of  the  Sepoys,  and  that 
he  wished  for  news  before  deciding  whether  to 
cast  in  his  lot  with  the  English  or  to  declare 
himself  an  ally  of  the  King  of  DelhL 

At  all  events  his  camp  was  to  be  struck  with 
as  little  delay  as  possible,  and  Lottie  soon  found 
that  nothing  would  be  done  for  Bryda. 

*Do  not  cry,  my  golden-haired  darling,  my 
lotus-blossom!'  said  the  Ranee,  petting  her, 
'  You  shall  come  back  with  me  to  my  palace 
of  delights,  and  we  will  sing  and  be  merry  all 
day  long.  I  will  g^ve  you  a  tame  gazelle,  and 
you  shall  feed  it  with  the  blossoms  of  red  rosea. 
Instead  of  your  one  friend,  all  my  maidens  shall 
be  yowr  playfellows.' 

And  Lottie  was  bundled  like  the  other  ladies 
into  a  closely-shut  and  jealously-guarded  litter, 
and  soon  found  herself  being  swung  along  by 
the  bearers,  of  whom  some  hundred  had  been 
assembled  by  the  Rajah's  command  when  he 
started  on  the  expedition,  leaving  their  homes 
and  their  work  for  this  more  important  service 
as  a  matter  of  course. 

A  more  discontented  individual  than  Lottie 
formed  one  of  the  Rajah's  train.  This  was 
Wazir  Ali,  who  had  found  no  chance  of  escape 
during  the  night.  He  was  now  compelled  to 
ride  behind  one  of  the  Rajah's  horsemen,  who 
was  responsible  for  him,  and  he  submitted  in 
silence. 

But  when  a  halt  was  made,  shortly  before 
mid-day,  and  Wazir  was  allowed  to  sit  beside 
his  keeper  under  the  shade  of  a  tree,  he  waited 
till  the  latter  had  settled  comfortably  to  his 
hubble-bubble  or  long  pipe  (of  which  he  kindly 
ofiered  his  prisoner  a  whiff  now  and  then),  and 
began  conversation. 

{To  he  continued.) 
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ELLA  AlTD   DICE. 


ELLA  and  Dick  were  geaenlly  the  beet  of 
friends,  but,  eomehow,  this  afternoon 
things  had  not  gone  well  with  them.  I  think 
it  was  Ella's  fault ;  she  had  bo  set  her  mind 
upon  boilding  a  castle  on  the  sands,  with  a  deep 
moat  roand  it  and  a  flag  on  the  top  of  it,  that 
she  waa  cross  with  Dick  becauee  his  tastes  led 
him  to  mike  a  tower  of  fbe  fiat  stjmes  that  lay 
about  in  such  numbere. 

■  Let  ns  each  do  what  we  wish,' 
said  Dick,  who,  tho 
his  tower,  had  no 
Ella.    'Yonbmld 
your  castle,  and 
this  shall  be  the   \ 
enemy's    tower,      1 
and    I'll    shoot      \ 
arrows    from   it     \ 
at  vou.'  ( 

But  Ella  I 
ecomed  this  | 
fair  proposal.  ( 
'  Your  tower  /^ 
vill  have  turn-  \ 
bled  down  be-  \  - 
fore  I've  half  ', 
donemycaetle,' 
she  said  scof- 
fingly.      '  Be- 

dig  the  moat     ^-      „_  ■ 
an  alone.'  '>'' 

'  Well,  I'll  come  and  help  yon  in  a  minnte," 
said  good-natured  Dick,  as  he  gently  added 
another  stone  to  his  tower,  which  was  becoming 
alaraiiogly  lilte  the  celebrated  one  at  Pisa;  that 
is,  always  on  one  side. 

'Come  at  once,  or  don't  come  at  alll'  said 
Ella,  crossly.  Then,  as  Dick  did  not  im- 
mediately answer — he  was  so  intoit  upon  his 
tower,  which  did,  even  to  Dick's  partial  eyes, 
seem  just  then  a  httle  'topply' — Ella  flounced 
away  in  high  displeaanre. 

She  never  meant  it,  she  had  altogether  for- 
gotten the  long  spade  she  had  behind  her  back, 
bat  as  she  tamed  away  so  angrily  her  spade 
struck  against  the  tower,  and  down  came  the 
heavy  stones  on  Dick'e  toes,  protected  by  nothing 
but  a  soft  sand-shoe '. 


Dick  turned  deadly  pale,  and  lay  back  on  t£e- 
eand  moaning,  whikt  Ella,  full  of  remorse,  sprang- 
towards  him,  calling  out,  in  agonized  tones, '  I 
didn't  mean  to  do  it,  Dick!  indeed,  indeed,  I 
didnt !' 

Dick  roused  himself  at  the  sight  of  Ella's 

tears.   'I  know  yon  didn't, EUa,' be  S4ud  faintly; 

'  it  was  qnite,  quite  an  accident ;  yon  mnstD't 

cry.'     And  then 

poor  Dick  fainted 

tway. 

It  was  some 
lays  before  Dick 
d  walk  aboQt 
n,  and  all  that 
I  Ella  was  hit- 
devoted  none. 
ng  was  a  trouble 
T  if  it  plesMd 
and  over  and 
again  ebe  tdd 
bow  sorry  she' 
s  to  have  caused 
im  this  pun. 

'Don't    say 

mny  more  about 

it,  please,  EUa,' 

said    Dick, 

<Hieday.  'It 


cident;  yon 
wouldn't 
have  hurt  me  for  all  the  world,  I  know.' 

'Ah!'  said  E^a,  slowly,  '  tha  hurt  wag  an 
acddent,  I  know;  but  it  happened  because  I 
was  so  cross.' 

'  Well,  we'll  both  try  not  to  be  cross  any 
more— shall  we?'  said  Dit^. 

And  BO  the  childish  corenant  waa  made,  and 
not  only  made  bnt  kept ;  and  I  think  that  day 
on  the  sanda  saw  the  last  of  E31a  Leslie's  bti 
tempera.  E.  A.  B. 


A  BEAL   TIUCABITES. 

ACABEFDL,  tidy  boy,  is  a  real  treasore  (o 
his  motlier  and  all  the  hoosehold ;  but  a 
slovenly,  untidy  one,  is  a  nuisance  to  all,  and 
everybody  is  glad  when  he  is  out  of  the  way. 
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GOOD   BUT   VOT   CLEVSB. 

[Continued  from  past  218.) 


IN  the  meantinie,  Mr.  Atherton  had  Lis  diffi- 
culties.  Wilfred's  friends  were  bo  bent  upon 
mirkiug  their  approral  of  his  conduct  that  diey 
loaded  him  \nth  nn welcome  presents,  in  the 
«hape  of  additions  to  his  collection.     He  was 
■oMiged  to  be  grateful  for  everythitig,  how- 
«Ter  objectionable,  and  constantly  found  it 
oeceaaary  t< 
he  entered 
Tonnd  to  b 
horrible  em 
«taod  fact 
the  nastiest 
jsaA  va]u> 
■able,   and 
tmder  thb 
miegnided 
impres- 
sion his 
adtnirera 
aerionaly 
annoyed 
him,  and 
taxed  even 
his      good 
More  than  ( 
abont  to  wi 
or  correct 
he  was    st 
find  a  neat 
birds,  or  a 
liurds  or 
his  table, 
able  to  ret 
to    the    a 
donors,  he 
rang    the 

Nipp,  the  porter,  n- 
<lQesting  him  to  dis- 
pose of  them  in  the  most  painless  way.  While 
Wilfred  coDtinoed  in  the  school,  Mr.  Atherton 
*•■«  a  firm  friend  to  him,  but  by  the  advice  of 
Dr.  Fleming  the  lad  was  removed  and  aent  to  a 
tutor,  to  be  crammed  for  his  examination.  Owen 
Atwood  went  on  apace,  and  gained  the  scholar- 
«bip,  to  the  great  delight  of  his  father,  who  did 
not  care  half  so  much  abcnrt  the  money  value  sa 
the  distinction.    He  liked  extremely  to  hear  the 


honour  announced  on  the  Prize  Day,  and  to  be 
congratulated  by  Dr.  Fleming  upon  his  son's 
talenU.  Poor  Wilfred,  not  being  clever,  had 
been  long  ago  forgotten  by  the  head  maat^,  and 
was  not  even  iuqnirad  for. 


■^H*  days  of  Wilfred's  trial 
r  on.  He  had  tried  his 
iest  to  understand  the  more 
cnit  parta  of  the  subjects 
ook  up.  He  thought  he 
d  describe,  with  fair  ac- 
curacy, the  nervous  sys- 
tem of  a  snail  and  a 
lobster,  and  that  lis 
might  be  able  to  give 
an  account  of  the  struc- 
ture and  development 
of  a  barnacle,  wliich  he 
found  were  aome  of  the 
reqnirements  of  a  pre- 
vious examination;  bnt 
on  some  subjects  his 
mind  was  a  hopeless 
chaos,  sod  his  tutor 
wisely  inusted  ou  his 
going  home  for  rest 
and  change  btfore  the 
examination,  in  order 
to  recruit  his  strength ; 
and  when,  after  a  few 
weeks'  rest,  the  colour 
come  back  to  his  cheeks 
and  the  boy's  spirits 
had  somewhat  revived, 
his  father  sud  the  lad 
•  would  pull  through  all 

right — 'the  fact  wns. 
they  all,  including  the  Doctor,  had  misander- 
etood  him.  It  was  of  no  avail  to  beg  Major 
Atwood  not  to  make  too  sure  of  hia  pausing. 
He  would  not  hear  of  a  doubt,  and  wished  to 
know  what  was  the  nse  of  paying  a  crammer  if 
he  could  not  cram  ?  Wilfred  mutt  get  in.  He 
mvtt  be  plnck>',  and  make  up  his  mind  to  win. 
as  Owen  had  done.  It  all  depended  upon  him- 
self.    He  had  had  every  advantage,  bnt  ha 


tl__,^^  _.^ 


'  Oh,    my    boy  '.     my    boy  I '    ex- 

Hv-iVj    claimed  bis  mother,  before   he  could 

V^        answer.     'What  is  the  matter?' 

'  Only  fagged.  Mother.     I  shall  be  all  right 

after  a  little  rest     I  did  pretty  well  in  some 

thinga,  I  think,  and  not  at  all  well  in  otfaeia. 


On  the  whole,  I  think  I  did  bettor  than  I 
expected.' 

'  That's  right,'  Bwd  his  father :  '  you  aee,  vou 
need  not  have  been  so  nervous  about  it.' 

'  I  don't  suppose  I  have  passed,'  said  Wilfred. 

Wilfred  fainted  away  at  dinuer  that  iiight. 
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and  before  morning  he  was  delirious.  The 
doctor  said  he  was  suffering  from  over-excite- 
ment of  the  brain,  and  ordered  the  room  to  be 
darkened  and  every  noise  shut  out  Only  his 
mother  and  her  maid  crept  in  and  out  of  his 
room,  and  it  cut  her  to  the  heart  to  hear  the 
poor  lad  endeavouring  to  recollect  propo- 
sitions of  Euclid  or  snatches  of  history  in  his 
ravings. 

The  next  morning  there  was  a  consultation  of 
doctors.  A  physician  was  telegraphed  for  from 
the  county  town,  who  questioned  Major  Atwood 
very  particularly. 

*  Was  the  lad  naturally  clever  ?  Had  he  a 
difficulty  in  learning  V 

Dr.  Jacob  shook  his  head  at  the  answers. 
Hundreds  of  cases,  he  said,  came  under  his 
notice  in  which  boys  were  ruined  by  being  put 
at  things  too  hard  for  them. 

'  If  a  man  has  a  valuable  young  horse/  he 
said,  '  he  takes  care  of  it  He  rides  it  gently  at 
first,  and  whatever  its  spirit  may  be,  he  doesn*t 
urge  it  He  doesn't  put  it  at  iive-barred  gates 
till  he  is  pretty  sure  it  can  take  them.  And  here 
are  we  in  England,  putting  all  our  lads  at  five- 
barred  gates  in  the  way  of  learning,  no  matter 
what  may  be  their  physical  strength.' 

'  I  quite  agree  with  you,  Dr.  Jacob,*  replied 
Major  Atwood ;  '  but  as  we  have  these  difficult 
examinations,  what  are  we  to  do  ?  The  lads  can 
never  succeed  without  them.* 

'  I  would  have  parents  ascertain  whether 
their  sons  are  up  to  the  strain :  if  so,  let  them 
go  on  with  the  pressure,  if  there  must  be 
pressure  ;  but  if  they  are  not  up  to  it,  it  would 
be  better  they  should  sweep  crossings.* 

'  But,  practically,  one  can't  let  them  sweep 
crossings,'  said  Major  Atwood :  *  they  have  been, 
unfortunately,  as  it  seems,  born  gentlemen.' 

*  Then  let  them  emigi*ate.  Anything  is  better 
than  a  \sTecked  constitution.' 

*  But  my  boy  will  recover,  Dr.  Jacob  ?' 

'  I  hope  so,  but  he  will  have  had  a  severe 
shake.* 

For  many  days  and  nights  Wilfred  lay  in- 
sensible ;  sometimes  quiet,  but  more  often  excited 
and  restless.*  Nothing  calmed  him  so  much  as 
liis  mother's  voice,  repeating  the  hymns  he  had 
learned  at  her  knee. 

Major  Atwood  was  dreadfully  grieved.  He 
saw  now  how  great  was  the  price  of  success, 


even  if  it  were  attained,  and  he  reproached  liim- 
self  bitterly  with  his  impatience.  But  it  ^^as 
too  late.  Wilfred  got  better,  it  is  true,  and 
became  perfectly  sensible  ;  but  his  strength  was 
failing,  and  his  parents  saw  that  he  would  not 
remain  with  them  long.  The  tenderness  and 
devotion  he  received  seemed  to  him  to  make  up 
for  everything  in  the  past  He  was  the  first 
consideration  with  all  the  household,  and  his  old 
friend,  Mr.  Atherton,  spent  many  hours  Mith 
him.  Some  of  the  fellows  he  knew  in  the  school, 
too,  would  come  to  him,  but  he  could  bear  ven 
little  talking  or  fatigue. 

One  Sunday  evening  his  mother  had  gone  to 
lie  down,  and  his  father  was  sitting  reading  in 
his  room,  thinking  that  Wilfred  was  asleep, 
when  he  spoke  to  him.  He  had  been  very  grave 
and  thoughtful  all  day,  and  had  had  a  talk  \\\i\\ 
his  brother  and  sister,  alone,  and  they  had  both 
gone  to  their  rooms  in  tears  after  the  interview. 
His  mother  was  the  only  person  to  whom  be 
had  not  the  courage  to  say  good-bye. 

'  Do  you  want  anything,  my  dear  boy?*  said 
Major  Atwood,  coming  to  him  at  his  calL 

'  Yes,  Father ;  sit  down  close  to  me.  I 
want  to  tell  you  how  awfully  sorry  I  am  for 
having  vexed  you  so  much.  I  know  it  mtut 
have  been  very  provoking  to  you  that  I  did 
not  get  on  better,  but  I  want  to  tell  you  that 
I  didn't  mean  to  be  impertinent  that  day  in  the 
library.' 

'  My  dear  boy,  don't  speak  of  that  wretched 
day !  I  have  never  for  a  moment  ceased  to 
repent  of  what  I  did.  It  is  you  who  must  for- 
give me,  Wilfred.* 

The  father  bent  his  head,  and  Wilfred  raised 
himself  in  the  bed,  and  kissed  him — ^the  first 
time  for  years. 

*  Owen  will  make  up  to  you  for  aU  that 
trouble,*  continued  Wilfred.  *  He  will  be  a  first- 
rate  fellow,  and  I  should  like  to  have  lived  to 
see  it ;  but  I  like  to  think  of  it  all  the  same. 
He  will  have  a  lot  of  work  to  do  in  the  world 
— you  and  him ;  but  what  a  happy  thing  it  i^ 
to  think,  that  when  it  is  all  done  we  can  he  in 
one  Home !  Nobody  is  shut  out  from  that  home 
because  he  isn't  clever.  Even  I  can  get  there, 
if  I  try.  And  I  have  tried  very  hard,  Father  : 
and  Mr.  Atherton  has  helped  me  in  that,  as  ^'^ 
as  in  my  other  work.  Will  he  come  and  say 
good-bye  to  me,  do  you  think  V 
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MftjoT  Atwood  could  not  B])eak.  He  stood 
by  the  bedside,  awed  by  tbe  solemn  tone  of  the 
boy.    And  presently  Wilfred  seemed  to  doze. 

The  next  morning  he  was  better,  and  everybody 
was  in  good  spirits.  He  was  so  cheerful  himselfy 
and  had  been  able  to  read  some  lettera. 

Mr.  Atherton  called  and  read  the  Psalms,  and 
prayed  with  him,  and  came  downstairs  saying 
that  Wilfred  looked  so  much  like  his  old  self 
that  he  really  thought  he  was  going  to  get 
well. 

Owen  was  reading  the  newspaper,  when  sud- 
denly he  started  up  in  wild  excitement. 


*  Here  is  the  list  I  And — yes  I  here  is  actually 
Wilfred's  name  I  Hurrah!  hurrah!  He  must 
get  well  now  I '  And  so  saying  the  boy  rushed 
up  to  his  brother's  room,  hardly  hearing  his 
mother's  injunction  to  be  careful  not  to  disturb 
him.  *  Wilfred  I  you  have  got  in,  old  fellow ! 
Oh,  isn't  it  jolly !  you'll  get  well  now,  I  say, 
Wilfred !' 

There  was  no  answer:  he  could  no  longer 
hear.  He  had  gone  where  there  is  room  for  nil, 
and  where  things,  *  hid  from  the  wise  and  pru- 
dent, are  revealed  to  babes.' 

THE  EMDt 


•TIM  AND   HIS   8ISTEB. 


,IM,  do  yon  see  me  now? 
It's  ashamed  of  yourself  you 
ought  to  be — going  about  the 
streets,  not  a  shoe  to  your 
foot,  and  getting  into  all  sorts 
of  mischief.' 
*  What  would  I  do  to  help 
it,  Norat  dear?  It's  not  the  likes  of  me  that  will 
^\  the  good  luck  to  be  dressed  like  a  lady,  as 
you  are — with  your  new  shoes  and  stockings, 
your  new  frock,  and  your  pretty  neckerehief, 
and  yonr  grtmd  hat,  and  hair  twisted  and  tied 
with  Ihe  blue  ribbon!  You're  right,  Norah 
darling ;  it's  ashamed  of  myself  I  am,  but — ^but 
it  isn't  you  should  cry  shame  on  me.' 

And  poor  Tim,  pert  Norah's  brother,  fatherless 
and  motherless  like  herself,  leant  his  head  upon 
his  arm  against  the  wall,  and  sobbed  out  his 
sorrow  and  shame. 

'  Ah  then,  Tim  dear,  it  isn't  that  I  meant  to 
crow  over  you,'  Norah  cried,  drawing  his  head 
down  till  his  cheek  rested  against  hers.  '  It's 
because  I  want  to  see  yourself  as  well  to  do  as 
your  Norah.  You  must  get  to  work  somewhere, 
Tiin,  and  earn  money  for  yerself.  Oh,  never 
fear,  but  I'll  see  you  ....  Please,  Ma'am,  he's 
my  brother  Tim.* 

The  change  in  Norah's  voice  and  language 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  lady  who  had  taken 
the  pretty  little  girl  from  her  late  poor  and  ne- 
glected condition,  and  placed  her  in  her  kitchen 
to  learn  to  be  a  good  servant,  had  just  driven 
np  in  her  pony-carriage  to  the  door,  and  was 


surprised  to  see  her  little  maid  so  busily  en- 
gaged with  this  ragged  and  shoeless  boy.  Norah 
had  been  sent  on  an  errand,  and  returning  had 
run  against  poor  Tim. 

'  Oh,  indeed ! '  said  the  lady,  smiling.  *  So  this 
is  brother  Tim,  is  it  ?  And  pray  Tim,  what  are 
yoi*  going  to  be  ? ' 

Tim  was  too  shy  and  surprised  to  make  any 
reply,  but  blushed  like  a  peony,  and  looked 
down  at  his  muddy,  unprotected  feet. 

*  Would  yoxi,  like  to  go  to  service,  Tim  ? ' 

*  Oh,  Ma'am  ! ' 

*  Well  then,  you  shall,  if  I  can  help  you  to  it 
Doctor  Raymond  wants  a  page,  and  I  think,  if 
we  can  manage  to  make  you  look  decent,  you 
are  just  the  very  boy ; — but,  Tim,  you  must 
be  a  good  boy,  honest,  truthful,  industrious, 
obedient.' 

Tim's  large,  lustrous  *  Irish '  eyes,  were  dim 
with  grateful  tears,  as  he  raised  th3m  to  the 
gentle  face  above  him,  and  whispered  *  I'll  try 
to  be  all  of  it.  Ma'am!' 

You  should  see  Tim,  now ! 

At  home,  he  is  a  dapper  little  fellow  in  dark 
green  dress ;  his  breast  such  a  mass  of  silver 
buttons  as  you  couldn't  count;  his  face  shines 
with  happiness  and  goodwill,  and  his  hair  is 
crisp  and  curly ;  but  out  of  doors  he  is  a  grand 
personage  indeed,  with  gloves  and  a  long  drab 
coat,  and  silver  buttons  as  big  as  half-crowns, 
and  a  tall  hat  witli  a  wonderful  cockade  at  the 
side.  Altogether  Tim  is,  indeed,  as  neat  and 
tidy  now  as  his  sister. 
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AN   OLD  FABLE. 


WE  travel -Far  and  travel  Fa^t^  said  the 
Coach  one  day  to  his  wheels,  stopping 
near  an  old  Milestone  by  the  side  of  the  road : 
and  saluting  die  latter,  the  Coach  continued  with 
a  laugh, '  Aren't  you  tired  of  always  standing  in 
one  place?* 


Coaches.  If  yours  are  to  carry  passengers  from 
place  to  place,  mine  are  to  afiFord  travellers  in- 
formation on  their  way.  Besides,  boast  as  you 
may,  I  have  sometimes'heard  of  coaches  upsetting 
and  breaking  down,  and  wearing  out,  and  being 
stopped  and  robbed ;  but  I  never  heard  of  such 
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'  If  yon  are  not  tired  with  running,  why  should 
I  be  of  staying  still  ?*  said  the  old  Milestone. 

'Ah,  but  I  am  on  wheels,  and  my  duties 
require  nimbleness,"  remarked  the  Coach. 

*  Granted,'  replied  the  Milestone ;  'but  I  don't 
see  there  is  so  great  a  difference  between  us,  after 
all.  You  would  be  as  motionless  as  myself 
without  your  horses;  and  as  to  usefulness, 
Milestones  have  their  duties  as  well  as  Stage 


things  happening  to  milestones.  Therefore, 
friend,  taking  all  into  consideration,  I  fancy  I 
am  the  safer  if  the  quieter  of  the  two ;  and  if 
you  are  happy  in  running,  I  am  contented  in 
staying  humbly  to  do  the  duties  of  my  station, 
and  perhaps  as  honourably  as  yourself,  although 
you  are  a  Fast  Coach,  and  I  am  but  a  poor 
Milestone  on  the  road.' 

All  have  their  places  in  the  world. 
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"At  last  (hey  found  it  our." 
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THE   MISTAKEN   BUNNIES. 


A  LARGE  and  l)fli>py  family  of  rabbits 
were  one  day  greatly  disturbed  by  some 
sounds  tbnt  set  tbeir  hearts  beating  wUdly,  and 
CAiucd  them  to  open  their  eyee  very  wide  in 
teiTor  and  perplexity.  Sounds  which,  whenever 
heard,  never  failed  (o  put  them  hi  a  great  flntter, 
and  to  cauBe  them  to  take  the  livelieet  advantage 
of  theu:  legs  m  flight — the  barking  of  a  dog ! 

Tliie  barking  appeared  to  t]iem  as  though  the 
dog  was  outside  thiiir  back-door,  or  rather  wliere 
their  back-door  sliouid  be  if  tliey  had  one,  wliich 
they  had  not,  the  only  way  to  their  Ij'inie  being 
by  a  very  winding  and  narrow  path  in  quite  a 
contrary  direction. 

But  BO  certain  were  the  rabbits  that  the 
terjible  dog  was  near  tbcni — very  near  them — 
aoniewhere  behind,  tliat  they  felt  obliged  to  fly, 
and  away  tliey  ruabcd,  helter-skelter,  towards 
the  oiiciiing  of  their  borrow,  and  without  being 
wJKe  enough  to  wonder  whether  or  no  one  or 


two  of  their  enemies,  who  did  not  llappen  to  U 
barking,  might  he  waiting  to  catch  them,  tbty 
all  rushed  right  outside. 

No,  there  waa  no  savage  dog  lying  in  nait, 
but  ji]st  below  there  was  a  strange  sight,— tk 
tAil  and  three  parts  of  a  doggie,  whose  head  and 
shooldcrs  were  inside  an  ohl  drnin-ptpe,  oiid  (he 
sound  of  whose  voice  appeared  to  come  from 
their  hack -door. 

So,  that  was  what  it  all  meant ;  the  old  pi)ie 
ran  along  under  the  ground  past  the  end  of  ibar 
burrow,  and  caused  the  dog's  voice  to  sourJ  » 
dangerously  near  to  onr  poor  bunnies. 

And  the  eiUy  creatui-esl  Had  they  atukn 
quietly  back  to  their  house,  all  would  have  h«n 
well,  but  instead  they  fidgeted  and  worried  aboiit 
outside  till  the  doggie  pulled  hia  head  oat,  suiffd, 
looked  up,  spied  them,  and  gave  chaee,  and,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  caught  and  killed  the  poor 
mother  buiinie. 


3!HE   I.ITTLE    QBET   KITTENS. 


TWO  little  grey  kittens  were  idle  one  day — 
They  were  tired  of  their  sleep  and  tired  of 
their  play ; 
So  each  of  them  said,  '  Sure,  in  all  this  big 

house. 
Why  shoidd  we  not  find  a  little  stray  mouse  ? 

'  What  fun  it  would  be  if  we  caught  it  asleep, 
Or  its  bright  little  eyes  just  bcgmniug  to  peep 
How  fast  it  would  run  to  get  out  of  our  way  1 
'Twonld  give  us  fine  sport  for  the  rest  of  the 


So  off  the  two  went  to  the  top  of  the  honise, 
In  search  of  some  fun  and  the  jxwr  little  iiKr.is; ; 
But  mousey  was  wise,  and  kept  out  of  sight 
Till  the  kittens  were  sleeping  and  dark  waa  the 
night. 

Then  mousey  stole  out  and  looked  at  them  hotli, 
To  give  them  a  fright  ahe'd  have  been  nothiiij 

loth ; 
But  soou  she  remembered,  'twas  kind  to  fwpve ; 
If  we  want  to  have  peace  we  must '  live  and  let 

^'^*^'  JoAssA  JIcKem. 


IN    NELSON'S   DATS. 

Bj  the  Antbor  of '  An  Island  Paradise,' '  The  Cmise  of  the  Lout  Star,'  Ae. 


father— Captain  Walters— was 
I  sailor ;  his  elder  brothers  were 
lailore;  his  nnclee  and  cousins  were 
ill  Bailors — a  sea-faring  family 
hroughoat;  but  Joe  was  meant 
or  aoniething  else. 
'  Stay  at  home  with  Mother, 
Joe,'  his  mother  would  say ;  '  let  me  save  some- 


thing from  the  cmel,  hungry  eea!'  which  naf 
unjust  language  to  use  towards  the  sea,  for,  how- 
ever hungry  in  general,  it  had  so  far  spared  all 
her  kith  and  kin. 

And  Joe  Walters,  a  good  boy  in  many  wais. 
kissed  his  motlier  and  said  he  would  ."tay  luih 
her,  and  the  sea  might  be  blowed — another 
strange  remark  to  make  concerning  the  wa,  Lni 
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one  more  reasonable  than  his  mo  therms,  at  any 
rate. 

I  am  grieved  to  tell  you  though,  that  Joe  was 
not  always  obedient,  and  while  not  disobeying  his 
mother's  commands  and  wishes  for  the  sake  of 
disobedience,  often  did  things  the  very  reverse  of 
what  she  wished,  and  flatly  disobeyed  her  in- 
stnictions,  from  sheer  carelessness.  'Mother's 
neiTons,'  Joe  would  tell  himself  in  the  middle 
of  some  scrape :  '  I  know  how  to  take  cave  of 
myself/ 

One  day — it  was  half-past  four  in  the  afternoon, 
a  grey  wintry  sky  overhead,  a  cold  gusty  wind 
rattling  the  loose  slates  and  sending  the  smoke 
from  the  chimneys  all  ways  at  once ;  the  sea, 
sullen  and  gloomy  like  the  sky,  and  broken  and 
fretted  here  and  there  with  the  spiteful,  crooked 
wind, — Joe  stood  on  the  quay,  having  just  left 
scliooL  and  wondered  how  he  could  get  put  on 
board  his  father's  ship,  the  Ospi'ei/,  then  lying 
opposite  him  in  the  stream,  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  off. 

'I  should  just  be  in  time  for  one  of  those 
jolly  suppers  M'ith  the  men  in  the  forec's'le,*  Joe 
reflected;  Hhose  delicious  fried  potatoes,  and 
sailors*  beef,  to  say  nothing  of  ship-biscuit,  and 
some  to  bring  ashore.  Boat  ahoy  I  do  you  mind 
putting  me  on  board  the  Oiprey,  there,  please?* 
Joe  was  putting  his  question  to  two  sailoi*s 
ju5t  then  rowing  past  in  a  boat,  on  their  way 
most  Kkely  to  their  own  vessel  lying  somewhere 
beyond. 

'  What's  the  Osprey  to  do  with  you?*  shouted 
back  one  of  the  men.  They  had  ceased  rowing 
to  ask  the  question,  and  their  boat  was  beginning 
to  drift  back  with  the  strong  tide. 

*  Cap'en's  son,*  replied  Joe,  having  no  doubt 
the  fact  was  certain  to  gain  him  a  passage,  and 
making  his  way  doT^n  the  etepe  as  he  spoke. 

A  short  muttered  convei'sation  between  the 
two  men,  which,  of  course,  Joe  did  not  hear, 
feiicceeded  to  the  boy's  words,  and  as  he  reached 
the  foot  of  the  steps  a  sharp  motion  of  the  bow 
oar  brought  the  boat's  head  around  towards 
bim,  and  presently  he  had  jumped  in  and  was 
being  rowed  out  into  the  now  fast-gathering 
twihght. 

The  Captain  of  the  Osprei/  came  home  this 
evening — as  usual,  when  his  ship  was  in  port — 
abont  MX  o'clock ;  and  he  had  sat  down  to 
■upper— late  on  his  account — and  cast  his  eye 


over  the  assembled  group  several  times  before 
he  asked  the  question,  '  Why,  where's  young 
Joe,  then,  that  he  don't  come  to  his  supper  ? ' 

Everybody  spoke  at  once,  and  a  number  of 
questions  and  replies  followed ;  but  in  the  end  it 
had  to  be  confessed  that  no  one  could  tell  where 
Joe  was. 

'  He  never  came  in  from  school,'  said  his  elder 
sister. 

'  I  saw  him  going  to  school,*  said  a  younger 
one.  '  He  had  been  rolling  his  trousers  up  again 
to  keep  them  clean,  and  they  were  all  in  creases, 
and  dripping  wet.  He'd  just  come  from  the  beach 
then,  and  was  a  nice  pickle  to  go  to  school  !* 

'A  good-for-nothing  young  dog!*  said  his 
father,  his  voice  sounding  from  his  drinking-cup.. 

*I  saw  him  after  school,*  said  Nelly,  who 
was  nearly  of  Joe*s  own  age,  and  went  to  school 
herself;  '  just  a  minute ;  he  was  with  Robbie 
Rayburne  then,  and  they  went  away  together.* 

'  Then  run  do^ai  to  Mrs.  Ray bume's,  my  dear,' 
said  Joe's  mother,  '  and  see  if  Robbie's  home.* 

*  Ah !  run  now,  and  don't  be  a  month  gone,* 
added  the  Captain,  calling  the  missing  Joe  at 
the  same  time,  a  '  ventur'some  young  Turk,*  a 
'mischievous  rascal,*  and  the  more  usual  and 
familiar  'good-for-nothing  young  dog,'  till  Nellie 
was  out  of  hearing. 

Nellie  gained  little  by  her  errand.  Robbie 
Raybunie  was  not  only  at  home,  but  had  come 
straight  home  from  school. 

*  Joe  only  came  down  the  road  with  me,' 
explained  Robbie :  *he  went  off  dowTi  to  the  quay. 
He  was  going  aboanl  the  Osprey,  ho  said,  if  he 
could  get  some  one  to  take  him  in  their  boat.* 

That  was  all  Robbie  could  tell,  and  that  was 
the  news  Nellie  carried  home. 

*  W^hat  time  did  you  leave  the  vessel.  Father  ?' 
asked  the  Captain*s  \>dfe  of  her  husband. 

'  About  a  quarter  to  six,*  he  replied;  *  the  boy 
had  never  been  there  up  to  that  time,  I  know  ; 
and  he  certainly  was  nowhere  about  the  town 
quay  when  I  landed — a  good-for-nothing  yoinig 
dog !  I  wish  I  could  catch  hold  of  him  at  this 
moment;  if  I  didn't  give  him  a  rope's  end,  I'd  be 
flogged  myself  I  * 

Joe's  mother  also  wished  she  could  catch  hold 
of  Joe  at  that  moment,  but  for  a  very  different 
though  perhaps  not  feo  wise  a  reason. 

Joe  never  came  home  that  night 
(To  he  continued.) 
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HE   TOOK   IT   TO  HEABT. 


THOUGH  your  Bine  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall 
be  as  wool.* 

Slowly,  but  distinctly  and  reverently,  the 
blind  man  read  the  words  from  his  Bible  with 
the  raised  letters,  and  a  yonng  man,  standing 
near,  leaning  his  head  thoughtfully  upon  his 
hand,  heard  them  with  a  strange  unusual  feeling 
at  his  heart. 

As  he  listened  his  thoughts  flew  back  to  days 
gone  by  when  he  had  been  a  happy,  careless 
boy,  living  >vith  his  widowed  mother  in  a  far-off 
country  town.  Now  he  was  an  outcast — a  felon, 
the  companion  of  thieves  like  himself;  and  his 
home  a  wretched  lodging,  out  of  the  way  of  the 
police,  in  a  narrow  court  off  Ratcliff  Highway. 

How  those  early  days  haunted  him  now  I 
How  the  sun  used  to  shine  upon  those  pleasant, 
far-away,  green  meadows,  or  through  the  leafy 
branches  of  the  trees  in  the  cool,  scented  lanes ; 
upon  the  old  home  witli  its  honeysuckle  porch ; 
on  the  old  church,  with  the  hoarse  rooks  sailing 
over  tlie  tower  and  cawing  dreamily  to  each 
other  as  they  went ;  upon  the  school-house,  and 
the  merry,  shouting  throng  biwsting  through  the 
open  doorway,  and  tossing  their  caps  in  the  air 
in  the  very  abundance  of  their  innocent  luij^pi- 


nesB !     Oh,  what  days  of  sin  and  shame  were 
these  later  days  in  comparison! 

The  blind  man  read  on ;  but  the  thief  beard 
him  not,  but  turned  his  face  to  the  sullen  river 
flowing  beneath  the  bridge,  and  the  tears  n^n 
down  his  cheeks  like  rain  as  he  thought  of  his 
wasted  life. 

'  It's  been  every  bit  wrong  from  the  beginnins;,' 
he  said  to  himself, '  since  I  left  the  dear  old  home 
"  to  see  life  "  as  I  said,  and  broke  my  mother  ? 
heart  by  my  misconduct  not  long  after.  London, 
bad  company,  and  drink,  have  done  it  all  i^ith 
me,  and  now * 

Now,  *  Though  your  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they 
shall  be  as  wool.'  Oh,  this  merciful,  loving 
message  could  not  be  meant  to  include  him? 
Ah,  yea;  but  it  did.  His  mother's  prayers, 
his  early  training  at  the  Sunday  school,  his  re- 
membrance of  all  the  Bible  said  about  the  free- 
dom of  Salvation  for  the  guiltiest  rtjmia^^ 
sinners,  told  him  he  might  take  the  sweet  mes- 
sage to  himself. 

And  he  took  it  to  heart,  and,  forsaking  hii 
old  sins  and  companions^  became  in  the  aid  a 
useful  member  of  society,  at  peace  with  his  God 
and  in  hannony  with  his  fellow-men.      H,  G. 


A  fece:  of  tboubles. 

{Continued  from  page  263.) 

CHAPTER  XXI. STRANGE  KURSES. 


OR  many  days  and  weeks  Bryda  lay 
on  her  sick  bed,  made  as  comfortable 
as  possible  for  her  by  a  native  rezai, 
or  quilted  rug,  which  her  kind  nurses 
carefully  wrapped  round  her  when- 
ever a  shivering  fit  came  on. 
It  was  evening,  and  the  hot  sun  was  sinking 
to  rest  A  light  breeze  had  sprung  up;  it 
came  into  the  hut,  for  the  curtain  was  drawn 
back,  and  the  door  set  wide  open.  It  fanned 
Bryda's  forehead,  and  she  woke  and  looked 
round  her.  Her  eyes  met  those  of  the  old 
Jain,  who  sat  cross-legged  and  motionless  on  a 
mat,  watching  her. 

She  had  many  times  already  looked  at  him, 
but  until  this  evening  her  mind  had  been 
wandering,  and  she  had  not  kno^n  him,  but 
had    talked   on    in   English,   fanc}'ing    herself 


somewhere  else.  No  doctor  had  come  to  see 
her:  kind  watching  and  tender  care  had  been 
her  only  medicines ;  buffalo  milk  her  chief  food. 

Her  old  friend  held  a  little  saucer  of  this 
to  her  lips  now,  and  she  gratefully  took  a  Ion:? 
draught  A  smile  came  upon  the  old  iDai/> 
grave  face  as  he  sat  down  again,  still  without 
speaking.  Bryda  looked  at  him  for  a  long  tiuif 
also  without  a  word,  trying  to  remember  who  he 
was,  and  how  she  came  to  be  in  this  strange  fiacL\ 

She  looked  round  the  hut.  Its  walld  wer? 
all  of  whitish  mud,  the  floor  being  of  the  samt> 
substance.  There  were  two  little  square  window  ? 
of  very  poor  glass,  with  clumsy  wooden  shntteru 
to  close  if  required.  A  stout  framework  of 
bamboo  supported  the  walls  and  the  thfttcbed 
roof. 

For  furniture,  the  charpoy  on  which  Bn'dj 
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lay,  and  another  in  the  opposite  corner,  a  couple 
of  wooden  seats,  a  big  brass  dish,  a  himp,  one  or 
two  cooking -pots,  a  couple  of  brass  lotahs  for 
water,  a  *  hubble-bubble,'  or  long-stemmed  pipe, 
and  the  mat  on  which  the  old  Jain  was  curled. 
That  Wiis  all. 

On  the  walls  hung  two  or  three  pictures — 
such  pictui-esl      One   represented  the  goddess 
Maha  Knlee,  a  lovely  lady,  i^aiuted  deep  blue, 
with  a    long    necklace  of   skulls    round    her 
shoulders,  and  a  great  sword,  or  rather  a  curved 
scimitar,   in   her   hand.      The   tongue  of  this 
beautiful  goddess  hung  out  of  her  mouth,  for 
the  legend   says   that,  having   killed   a  great 
many  giants,  she  danced  upon   the  bodies  so 
fiercely  as  to  shake   the  whole  earth,  and  her 
husband  was  so  distressed  that  he  threw  him- 
self under  her  feet     Upon  which  the  goddess 
was  abashed,  put  her  tongue  out  and  remained 
quiet. 

Near  her,  the  goddess  Doorga,  painted  bright 
scarlet,  with  ten  arms  brandishing  as  many 
weapons,  trod  upon  a  bright  green  dragon,  while 
below  her,  in  bright  yellow,  hung  the  portrait 
of  Katik,  her  sou,  the  god  of  war,  seated  on  a 
]Xjacock,  a  bow  and  arrow  in  his  hands. 

Over  these  strange  works  of  art  Bryda's  eyes 
wandered  dreamily,  and  then  came  back  to  the 
old  man's  face. 

Suddenly,  as  she  looked,  a  veil  seemed  to  be 
<lra\vn  away,  and  she  remembered  all  that  had 
happened.  She  was  very  weak,  poor  child,  and 
^'he  buried  her  face  in  her  thin  hands,  through 
which  the  hot  tears  trickled. 

"  Do  not  cry,  Missie  Saliib,'  said  the  old  man. 

*  How  can  I  help  it?'  sobbed  poor  Bryda. 

*  It  is  not  well  to  weep  till  we  know  certainly 
that  we  have  cause,'  said  her  comforter.  *  Wait 
a  little  till  the  return  of  the  messenger  whom 
I  have  sent  for  news  of  your  lost  ones.  If  he 
bring  evil  tidings  there  may  be  cause  to  weep.* 

Bryda  felt  comforted  and  almost  amused  by 
his  grave  speeches.  6he  put  down  her  hands 
and  looked  at  him  with  entreating  eyes,  for  she 
could  not  speak  much. 

So  ho  told  her,  in  his  quiet,  low  tones,  that 
were  not  tiring  to  listen  to,  about  the  errand  on 
which  Guru,  the  snake-charmer,  had  gone ;  and 
a  new  hope  sprang  up  in  Bryda' s  heart. 

*  How  kind  you  are  to  me  !*  she  said.  *  I  will 
not  cry  now,  since  I  can  hope  they  are  not  dead.' 


^  If  all  men  wept  continually  for  death,  there 
w^ould  be  no  rest  from  lamentation,'  said  the  old 
man,  in  his  quaint,  wise  way. 

And  to  show  Bryda  that  she  was  not  alone  in 
her  trouble,  he  told  her  the  old  touching  Indian 
story  of  the  woman  who  came  with  her  dead 
baby  to  the  great  teacher  Buddha,  and  asked 
him  to  give  the  child  life. 

'  I  will,  if  you  will  bring  me  mustard  seed 
given  you  at  a  house  where  no  one  has  ever 
died,'  he  said. 

And  the  woman  went  from  house  to  house, 
from  early  moniing  till  the  stars  came  out.  But 
everywhere,  in  the  homes  of  rich  or  poor.  Death 
had  entered.  Sadly  she  came  back  to  the  teacher, 
who  told  her  then  that  as  sorrow  and  pain  and 
death  came  to  all,  hers  was  but  a  common  lot 
after  all. 

It  was  rather  a  sad  story;  but,  told  in  the 
old  man's  simple  way,  it  soothed  and  comforted 
Bryda,  and  she  closed  her  eyes  and  fell  into  a 
sweet,  refreshing  sleep,  which  lasted  through  the 
whole  night. 

When  next  she  awoke,  it  was  broad  daylight. 
The  family  were  preparing  their  morning  meal ; 
a  plump  little  girl-baby  lay  near  her  on  the 
mat,  without  clothing  of  any  sort;  beside  her 
stood  an  older  child,  a  girl  of  nine  or  ten  years 
old,  her  bio\vn  slender  limbs  draped  in  white 
muslin  in  an  airy  and  graceful  fashion. 

The  fatlier  was  quickly  eating  his  porridge 
before  going  off  to  his  work  in  the  fields ;  his 
wife,  who  might  not  eat  with  him,*  was  busied 
with  household  cares.  She  would  breakfast  when 
he  had  finished. 

But  Bryda's  eyes  did  not  rest  long  u[X)n  any 
of  these  figures,  for,  standing  in  the  doorway, 
was  a  man,  the  sight  of  whom  made  her  heart 
leap  wnth  delight.  It  was  Wazir  Ali,  who,  since 
his  escape,  had  gone  from  place  to  place  seeking 
her,  and  had  at  last  heard  that  a  white  child  lay 
sick  in  the  little  village  of  Bhil. 

*  I  shall  soon  be  well  now  I'  said  Bryda,  joy- 
fully, when  all  the  story  had  been  told,  and  she 
got  up  from  her  bed  and  tried  to  stand.  But 
she  was  far  too  weak,  and  would  have  fallen 
but  for  the  old  Jain,  who  caught  her  in  his 
anns  and  gently  laid  her  down  again. 

{^0  be  continued,) 

*  The  laws  of  caste  forbid. 
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E  liind  old  Jnin  cmue  Inter 

in  tlie  day  to  Bnda'B  bedside. 

'  Sly  work  i^  done,'  lie  enid ; 

my  penance  is  nccepted;  I  go 

to  my  own  Innd.      Farewell.' 

'I  (im  so  soiTv,'  snid  Bryda. 

You  have  been  so  kind  to  me. 

[    sboulil  like  to  ^Iie  half   as 

^od  and  kind  as  yon  are.' 

'  WiM  men  s(iy  that  we  are 

each    bom  with  a  lotus-flower  in  our  breast,' 

sniil  the  old  man.     '  If  we  study  to  follow  good 

works,  the  lotus  ivill  grow  and  blossom  ;  if  we 

ni'C  scllieh  and  evil,  tlie  bud  wilt  fade  nnd  die.' 

'  I  cannot  do  many  good  works  now,  but  I 
will  irv  when  I  am  belter,'  said  Bndn,  thought- 
fully. " 

■To  plant  a  tree  to  shade  the  traveller,  to 
dig  a  well  that  he  may  drink,  these  ara  good 
woi'ks,'  said  the  old  man.  'But,  doubtless,  there 
arc  many  olliers,  greater  or  less  than  these, 
some  of  which  you  may  follow.     Farewell.' 

The  old  man  lifted  the  purdah,  and  was 
gone. 

He  was  a  heathen — only  a  heathen, — hut  if 
'  eveiy  good  gift'  comes  down  from  the  Father 
of  liglits,  Burcly  that  gentle  loving  heart  was 
His  gift,  too.  And  was  it  not  of  a  heathen  that 
the  Lord  said  He  had  not  found  'so  great  faith, 
no,  not  in  Israel?' 

Wnzir  took  his  place  byBryda'a  bedside.  Ko 
woman  could  have  been  a  more  kind  or  tender 
nurse  than  be,  and  hia  dark  face  grew  quite 
beautiful  with  the  delight  that  filled  it,  as  day 
by  day  he  saw  his  patient  improve  in  health. 

CHAPTER    XSII. CniLl)    LIFE. 

Drvda  had  a  good  many  weary  hours  to  spend 
as  she  grew  better.  Indeed,  most  of  us  know- 
that  getting  better  is  often  the  most  trying  part 
of  an  illness.  \MiiIe  we  ore  really  very  ill,  we 
are  (|uite  glad  to  lie  still,  and  not  try  to  do  any- 
thing, or  even  to  think  of  anything ;  but  when 
we  get  up  aud  try  to  stand,  to  walk  about,  to 
come  downstairs,  and  do  as  other  people  do, 
that  is  verj-  often  a  time  that  tries  temper  and 
patience  far  more  than  the  ilkess  itself.     And 


Bryda  had  no  books  to  read,  no  games  or  pnrzles 
to  amuse  the  long  hours ;  because  then.'  nere 
none,  in  that  or  any  other  Hindu  village. 

^\'azir  told  her  stories  sometimes,  aud  Bang 
songs  to  her.  But  the  songs  generally  pnt  her 
to  sleep :  tliev  'n'ere  so  long  and  so  unlike 
cheerful  Englbh  songs,  being,  realty,  long  stories 
or  love-songs,  chante<l  very  slowly  and  in  ratlisr 
a  dreamy,  doleful  fashion. 

The  children  interested  Bryda,  tliongh  iky 
were  not  very  lively  companions.  They  were 
so  unlike  English  children :  so  grave  in  their 
ways,  BO  serious  in  their  ideas  and  remarks. 

Bryda  was  sorry  for  them ;  she  thought  they 
must  he  BO  dull  sometimes.  When  she  was  a 
very  little  child  she  had  often  wondered  of  wbt 
use  lessons  ^^■e^e ;  but  now  she  could  see  hiiw 
dull  and  euipty  was  the  mind  of  poor  lilile 
Kftoiinee,  who  could  neither  read  nor  «Tite,  nor 
even  sew. 

'  How  old  are  you,  KAminee?"  asked  BryJa, 
one  evening,  when  K&mince  and  her  hrotliff 
Gungarftm,  a  lue  boy  of  seven,  were  sitting 
near  the  cliarpoy  on  which  Bryda  was  still  glad 

Eftminee  lifted  her  great  dark  eyes  in  niter 
amazement,  nnd  said,  after  thinking  for  some  tioie. 
that  she  did  not  know;  she  would  ask  her 
mother ;  but  she  was  older  than  GungariLm,  tbe 
added. 

'  She  is  nbo'.it  ten  years  old,'  said  )I«it«r 
Gangar4ni,  seonifully.  'What  is  the  use  of 
asking  a  girl  a  question?     She  knows  nothing. 

The  two  children  had  been  to  a  neighbouring 
tonn,  as  it  was  a  great  Hindu  festival,  and 
there  m'bs  a  sort  of  mixture  of  worahip  snil 
holiday -making  going  on  there.  They  Ij*<1 
brought  back  with  them  a  couple  of  pojer 
windmills,  both  of  which  had  come  to  grief  on 
the  way  home.  GungstSm  had  a  little  figure 
made  of  mud,  and  very  gaily  painted  to  Iwk 
like  a  rajah ;  Kftminee  bad  another  to  imitale 
an  ayali.  Not  that  they  were  mucli  more  lie 
the  real  people  than  children's  drawings  are 
when  they  are  obliged  to  write  nndemeath, '  This 
is  a  cow,'  because  the  cow  looks  very  mnch  hie 
a  table,  or  anything  else  with  four  legs. 
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Master  Gnnganlni,  in  trying  to  bend  his 
rajah  so  as  to  make  him  sit  down,  broke  the 
figure  in  two,  and,  angry  at  his  mishnp,  at  once 
broke  the  whole  thing  to  pieces,  and  threw  it 
abont  the  floor. 

'  I  mast  have  the  ayah  now  ;  she  is  mine,*  he 
said  coolly.     *  Give  her  to  me,  K^minee/ 

K^minee  generally  obeyed  at  once.  Girls  are 
considered  altogether  inferior  creatnrcs  among 
the  Hindus,  and  she  was  accustomed  to  be 
treated  so.     But  she  did  want  her  ayah! 

'Give  her  to  me!'  repeated  Gungilram,  in 
the  tone  of  one  who  is  amazed  at  not  l)eing  more 
quickly  obeyed.  The  little  girl  silently  handed 
him  her  one  plaything. 

*Why  did  you  not  give  it  at  once?'  said 
Oungai^m;  and  he  struck  his  sister  a  smart 
blow  on  her  bare  foot  with  a  stick  which 
happened  to  be  beside  him.  A  tear  trembled 
a  moment  on  her  long  black  lashes,  but  she 
made  no  sound  either  of  pain  or  anger. 

*For  shame,  Gungar&m!*  said  Bryda,  very 
indignantly.     '  How  can  you  be  so  unkind  ?* 

Master  Gimgardm  merely  frowned.  *  If  girls 
do  not  obey  they,  must  be  beaten.  K4minee*s 
hnsband  will  beat  her,  I  know!* 

'Perhaps  she  will  never  have  one,'  said 
Bryda. 

*  She  will  not  go  to  his  house  yet,  but  she  will 
be  married  next  week,'  said  Guugarclm.  '  I  like 
that,  for  there  will  be  plenty  of  good  things  at 
the  wedding-feast,*  he  added  thoughtfully. 

Before  Bryda  had  time  to  recover  from  her 
aurprise  at  such  news  the  purdah  was  lifted,  and 
a  boy  of  about  Gimgarsim's  age  came  in.  He  was 
dressed  in  the  usual  very  small  amomit  of  white 
cotton  cloth,  but  over  one  shoulder  and  under 
the  other  he  wore  a  piece  of  what  lookeil  like 
whipcord.  It  did  not  seem  to  fasten  anything, 
but  was  simply  tied  round.  But  this  bit  of 
string  had  been  carefully  spun  and  twisted  for 
him  by  his  father,  and  was  a  more  precious 
possession  than  gold  or  jewels,  for  it  marked  him 
out  as  a  Brahmin,  a  member  of  the  highest  of 
aU  castes,  before  whom  people  of  all  other  castes 
would  bow ;  who  could  live  upon  others  and 
make  them  obey  him,  merely  because  he  was  a 
Brahmin. 

On  the  present  occasion  he  had  come  to  look 
for  Gungar&m. 

*  Come  out,'  he  said,  in  the  same  tone  of  com- 


mand which  Gungar&m  used  towards  his  sister. 
'  I  have  found  some  cowries*  and  also  a  dead 
parrot ;  we  will  build  it  a  tomb  out  of  mud 
and  ornament  it  with  the  cownes.' 

Gungar&m  rose  to  obey,  though  with  a  sulky 
face,  for  that  was  not  what  he  felt  inclined  to 
do.  As  he  did  so  the  new-comer  caught  sight 
of  the  mud  toy. 

'  Give  me  tlwit,'  said  he  ;  *  I  want  it.' 

*  It  is  mine,'  said  Gungar&ni,  angrily,  clasping 
the  treasure  tightly.  The  other  boy  tried  to 
take  it  from  him  by  force,  and  a  struggle 
followed,  in  which  the  Brahmin  boy  began  to 
get  the  worst  of  it  Finding  this  he  stopped, 
looked  his  adversary  straight  in  the  face,  and 
said, — 

'  Do  you  know  who  I  am  ?  You  are  vile, 
and  your  caste  is  mean.  I  am  a  Brahmin  and 
will  be  obeyed.' 

And  Gungartlm  actually  did  obey,  and  handed 
over  the  toy,  which  had  lost  a  good  deal  of  its 
paint  and  also  one  arm  in  the  fray. 

Bryda  watched  this  little  scene  with  great 
delight;  it  was  such  fun,  she  thought,  to  see 
'  the  biter  bit'  The  two  boys  left  the  hut  to- 
gether, and  little  K4minee  remained  sitting  on 
the  mat,  her  dark  eyes  cast  down,  silent  and 
humble,  as  usual. 

'  Poor  Kdminee!'  said  Br}' da ;  '  I  am  so  sorry 
for  you.' 

The  child's  face  brightened,  as  much  with 
wonder  as  with  pleasure.  It  was  wonderful 
that  any  one  should  care  to  talk  to  her ;  much 
more  that  this  wonderful  white  child  should  so 
condescend. 

*  Are  you  really  going  to  be  married,  K4m- 
inee  ?'  asked  Brvda. 

'  I  am  to  marry  Bonom^lee,  who  came  in  just 
now,'  said  K&minee,  in  a  quiet  nintter-of-fact 
way. 

*  Are  you  glad  ?  Do  you  like  him  ?  Shall 
you  go  and  keep  house  with  him  ?'  asked  Bryda, 
so  astonished  that  she  was  obliged  to  ask  three 
questions  at  once. 

*  My  father  is  glad,'  answered  the  child,  as  if 
that  was  the  only  thing  that  mattered.  *  Bono- 
ni&lee  is  a  Brahmin,  and  it  is  an  honour  for  us. 
I  shall  keep  his  house  when  I  grow  up.' 

(To  he  continued.) 
*  Shells. 
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THE     CHILDBEN    OF    THE    BIBLE. 

IV. — Samuel. 


THERE  was  once  a  Hebrew  woman  whose 
name  was  Hannah.    She  had  a  good  home 
and  a  kind  husband,  but  she  was  not  happy. 


So,  as  soon  as  he  was  old  enough  to  leave  her 
she  took  him  to  Shiloh,  where  Eli,  the  high 
priest,  lived.    And  she  said  to  Eli,  '  God  has 


She  wished  very  much  for  a  little  child,  and  for 
a  long  time  Qod  did  not  give  her  one.  But  at 
last  He  answered  her  prayers,  and  a  little  son 
was  bom.  Hannah  loved  him  very  dearly,  but 
she  liad  made  a  vow  that  if  God  gave  her  a  son 
she  would  devote  him  to  the  service  of  God. 


heard  my  prayer,  and  He  has  given  me  this  son. 
Therefore  I  have  lent  him  to  the  Lord ;  as  long 
as  he  lives  he  shall  be  lent  to  the  Lord.' 

So  the  little  boy,  whose  name  was  Samuel, 
stayed  at  Shiloh  with  Eli,  and  helped  to  minister 
before  God  in  the  Tabernacle.     He  was  a  verv 
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good  cliiltl,  and  Eli  loved  him.  Eli's  own  boiib 
were  bad  men.  Ho  hnd  not  corrected  them 
when  tlicy  were  little  boys  and  did  naughty 
things,  niid  now  that  they  were  older  they  did 
much  worse  things,  and  did  not  care  at  all  for 
what  tlieir  father  said  to  them. 

One  night,  when  Samuel  was  in  hed,  he 
thought  he  heard  Eli  call  him  by  hie  name,  and  he 
sprang  up  quickly  and  ran  to  see  what  the  old 
man  wanted.  But  Eli  said, '  I  did  not  call  you.' 
So  Sanmc!  lay  down  again.  Very  soon  he  heard 
the  same  voice,  and  Iw  ran  at  once  to  EU,  but 
Eli  had  not  called  him  this  time  either.    And 


when  the  voice  called  to  him  the  third  time,  and 
he  got  up  and  went  to  his  old  friend,  Eli  began  to 
think  that  it  must  be  God  who  was  Bpeakiug  to 
the  child.  So  he  sai^, '  Lie  down  agam,  »nd  it 
He  call  thee,  say,  ■'  Speak,  Lord,  for  Thy  sennnt 
heareth." '  And  God  did  call  him,  and  the  littfe 
boy  answered,  '  Speak,  Lord,  for  thy  aenxai 
henreth.'  Then  God  gave  Samuel  a  message  for 
E3i,  a  sad  message,  about  his  wicked  e(ws,nliieli 
it  made  Samuel  very  unhappy  to  ddiver. 

After  that,  God  often  spoke  to  Samuel,  and 
wlien  he  grew  older  he  became  a  great  prophet, 
and  the  people  loved  and  honoured  him. 

H.  L.  T. 


FATAL    BICHES. 


THERE  lived  a  man  who  possessed  a  small 
farm,  upon  the  fruiu  of  which,  with  hie 
wife  and  family,  he  lived  a  happy  and  contented 
life.  They  had  enough  to  eat  and  to  drink,  and 
something  to  put  by  at  the  end  of  every  year, 
and  tliey  were  honoured  and  respected  by  all 
their  ncighhonrs. 

But  one  day,  on  clearing  out  a  pit  in  his  fnrm- 
yard,  the  man  foimd  an  old  copper  vessel,  which 
opening,  he  discovered  to  bo  full  of  gold  and 


silver.  From  that  moment  he  neglected  hii 
farm,  left  its  care  to  servaiita,  began  to  dr«s 
himself  and  his  children  above  his  rank,  joinnl 
lazy  and  riotous  companions  iu  drinking  anJ 
gaming,  ond  at  the  end  of  a  very  short  timt 
found  himself  a  beggar  and  his  family  honielesi. 
One  morning,  in  despwr,  he  went  to  tlie  [flt 
out  of  which  he  had  taken  the  fatal  treasure.  I( 
was  full  of  water,  and,  throwing  himself  in,  be 
drowned  himself.     Fatal  treaauie,  indeed ! 


A  GENTLEMAN    talking   to    a   Sundn 
school  infant  class,  asked  what  was  t 
meaning  of  Guist '  making  intercession '  for  u 


After  a  pause  a  bright  little  fellow  of  sa, 
holding  up  his  hand,  answered,  '  Speaking  » 
woi-d  to  God  for  us.' 


IZT    SELBOIT'S    DATS. 

{CoMimud  from  page  3GT.) 


all  Joe's  life  he  had  never 
Hceu  such  rowing  I  The  oars 
bent  like  willows  as  the  two 
stalwart  sailors  drove  tlie  boat 
through  the  disturbed  water  of 
the  harbour,  the  tide  hissing 
and  frothing  at  her  prow  most 
merrily. 

'  I  should  think  they  ore  man- 
o'-war  sailors,'  thought  Joe. 
Past  the  ships  looming  up  like  dark  spectres 
through  the  mist,  and  vanishing  out  of  sight  one 


by  one  astern.  Past  the  Otprt;/,  Joe  thought  to 
himself,  over  and  over  again!  Past  her  •  lon^ 
way,  Joe  felt  sura,  when  after  half-an-boor'a  bard 
rowing  the  men  drew  in  their  oara,  and  the  boat 
ran  alongside  a  two-masted,  square-rigged  vMael. 
with  the  sails  hanging  from  the  yards,  mJ  ■ 
commotion  going  on  on  board,  as  though  the 
anchor  were  being  raised. 

'  This  is  not  my  father's  shi]),'  cried  Joe,  in 
alarm,  as  the  men  made  fast  a  rope  throflu  oTier 
to  them.  '  The  Oijtrei/'t  a  schooner,  ud  t!ii»  u 
a  brig '.' 
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*  up  with  yon,  yonng  shnver/  said  one  of  the 
Bailors  gruffly ;  '  do  skulking ;  we'll  soon  show 
yoii  whose  ship  it  is  I     Now  then,  up  you  go  I ' 

Trembling  in  every  limb  nnd  with  a  choking 
sensation  in  his  throat,  Joe  seized  the  dangling 
rope-ladder  and  went  up  the  side  of  the  ship, 
the  gruff-speaking  sailor  close  behind  him.  He 
felt  sure  that  when  some  one  standing  on  the 
deck  inside  asked  who  he  was  and  got  a  reply, 
be  heard  his  father's  name  mentioned,  followed 
by  a  hearty  laugh  from  one  of  the  speakers. 

'Lifts  and  braces ! '  shouted  a  voice  immediately. 
*  Hard-a-port,  haul  away.' 

Then  there  was  a  squeaking  of  blocks  and 
cordage ;  the  great  sails  loomed  up  against  the 
Bight  sky  and  spread  themselves  to  the  wind; 
slowly  the  vessel  veered  round  to  the  wind  and 
heeled  over  on  her  side,  and  presently  Joe,  his  cold 
hands  grasping  the  ship's  side,  saw  the  lights  of 
his  native  home  fade  one  by  one  out  of  sight. 

There  was  trouble  and  distress  enough  among 
Joe's  friends  that  night,  you  may  be  sure. 
Friends  and  neighbours  joined  in  the  search  for 
the  missing  boy,  and  through  the  hours  of  the 
drear}'  night  the  distressed  father  paced  beside 
the  angry  sea,  half  expecting  every  moment  to 
"^  the  dead  body  of  his  little  son  washed  to  his 
feet ;  while  at  home  his  mother  on  her  bended 
knees  pleaded  with  Him  Whose  eye  beheld  to 
the  uttermost  limit  of  the  deep  that  her  child's 
life  might  be  saved. 

CHAPTEn  II. 

Joe  Walters  sobbed  himself  to  sleep  in  a 
narrow  berth,  or  *  bunk,'  as  the  sailors  called  it 
— a  mere  shelf  in  the  side  of  the  ship,  over  two 
or  three  other  sailors'  heads  —  where  a  huge 
beam  stretched  itself  a  few  inches  above  his 
head,  and  where,  if  he  had  twisted  and  turned  as 
ite  did  in  his  snug  bed  at  home,  he  would  have 
t\unbled  violently  on  to  the  deck  below. 

Where  was  he  being  taken  to?  Who  had 
f'tolen  him  away  ?  What  awful  ship  was  this 
in  which  he  was  being  borne,  far,  far  from  all  he 
Lvcd  V 

Oh,  the  wicked,  disobedient  boy  he  felt  him- 
self now  !  Had  he  listened  to  his  mother  s  voice 
and  counsels  he  w  oidd  have  been  at  her  side  still. 
Would  her  arms  ever  more  hold  him?  Should 
he  ever  again  feel  her  kiss  upon  hia  forehead  ? 

What  was  that  deafening  noise  right  over  his 


head?  6ome  one  hammering  violently  on  the 
deck,  while  a  hoarse  voice  exclaimed, — 

*  Now  then,  below  I  turn  up  there,  all  hands, 
and  swab  these  decks — no  skulking — siiarp's 
the  word  I' 

*  It  must  be  to-morrow  morning,'  thought  Joe. 
He  had  no  difficulty  in  recognising  the  voice 

as  of  one  of  the  men  who  had  rowed  the  boat 
the  night  before;  and  forthwith  the  drowsy 
sailors  around  and  beneath  him  tumbled  out  of 
their  berths  and  began  to  pull  their  clothes  on. 

*  Wliere's  that  nipper?'  cried  the  same  voice ; 
and  a  head  darkened  tlie  naiTow  o^xiuiug  above 
the  ladder. 

*  Come  out  here,  you  young  shammick  I — I've 
got  something  for  you  to  do.* 

And,  his  teeth  chattering  with  cold  and  fear, 
poor  Joe  hustled  into  his  clothes  and  went  upon 
deck. 

*  Off  with  that  jim-ci'ackeiyl'  cried  the  brutal 
sailor  as  the  poor  boy  made  his  appearance ;  and, 
pointing  to  his  jacket  and  crumpled  frilled  collar, 
continued,  'There's  some  duds  for  you — on 
with  'em !' 

The  *  duds*  meant  an  old  pair  of  duck  trousers 
and  an  old  blue  *  jumper'  or  short  smock,  worn 
by  sailors  to  do  their  work  in,  and  reaching^ 
when  Joe  had  put  himself  into  it,  nearly  down 
to  his  knees. 

*  Take  that  grease  tin,'  cried  the  sailor — who 
was  the  mate,  Joe  found — *  and  go  aloft,  and 
grease  the  topmast,  where  the  yards  ride.  Now- 
then,  show  yourself  smart.' 

Joe's  eyes  ran  up  the  taU  spread  of  canvas 
upon  which  the  morning  sun  fell  in  a  flood  of 
rose-tinted  light — the  hundreds  of  reef-points* 
like  fairy  fingers  tap-tapping  musically  on  the 
great  white  sails,  and,  sailor's  son  that  he  was, 
thought  nothing  of  going  aloft ;  he  only 
wondered  how  he  should  carry  the  clumsy 
grease   can   with  him. 

*  Now  then,  are  you  going  ? ' 

The  end  of  a  rope  fell  smartly  on  the  boy's 
shoulder  as  his  tormentor's  voice  asked  the  ques- 
tion ;  and  with  a  cry  of  anger  as  much  as  of  pain 
Joe  sprang  into  the  rigging. 

(To  he  continued.) 

*  Bows  of  slight  rope-ends  mnning  across  and 
through  the  sails,  and  used  for  *  reefing*  or  tying 
them  up,  in  heavy  weather. 
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XS    NELSOK'S    BAYS. 

(Conlimitd  from  page  379.) 


HEN  Joe  reached  tlie  ynnlB, 

thiw     partfl    Hji    tlie    long 

tn]x>riDg  mast,  he  ehing  his 

hHixIen  by  its  lanynrd  to  one 

of  tlic   Bhrouda,   nnil   sitting 

astride     the     yard,     loolied 

nrontid  upon  the  broad  bosom 

welling  deep.    The  sun,  well  up 

time,  wns  chasing  the  mists 

away    oii    nil    sides,    tind   his  warm   rays  fell 

cheeringly  npoii  tlie  shivering  frame  of  the  boy ; 

and  while  tlie  salt  breeze  wliiapered  of  distanco 

and  sepnration  from  all   he  loved,  its  healthy 

influence  caused  him  to  feel  tbnt   after  nil  he 

might  reach  home  again  some  day. 

On  his  left  hand  Isy  the  bouudk'ss  eca,  with, 
hei'O  and  there— some  near,  some  I'ar  off — the 
passing  ships — large  and  sninll-^all  sailing  then, 
for  steamers  had  not  begun  to  plough  the  ocean 
and  make  it — what  it  is  to-day— almost  as 
populous  and  nearly  as  safe  as  a  higliway  upon 
the  land.  On  his  right  Liy  the  long,  low  coast- 
line, only  a  faint  shadow  now  in  the  blue  distance. 
Passing  near,  and  homeward  bound,  was  a 
stately  three-decked  ship — a  line -of- battle  ship. 
Oh,  how  beantiful  she  looked  I  the  boy  thought, 
as  she  rode  nlowly  and  majestically  upon  the 
long  i-olling  swell  of  the  broad  Atlantic,  showing 
her  co]>pered  sides,  diipfHng  with  spray,  as  she 
geiitly  rdled  on  the  long  swell — her  towering 
heiglits  of  snowy  canvnn  swelling  ont  in  the 
moniing  breeze,  her  long  pendant  or  strenmei' 
trailing  from  the  mainmaHt-head,  ao  long  that 
it  whipped  the  sea  in  its  flntteringa;*  her  broad 
white  ensign ;  above  all,  tlie  strains  of  music 
which  at  that  moment  rose  upon  the  air  from 
her  decks. 

They  were  playing  a  popular  tune,  half  war- 
like, half  homely,  niid  standing  upon  the  yard, 
while  tlie  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks  like  rain, 
and  the  sorrow  at  his  heart  almost  choked  him, 
the  boy  clasped  the  mast  with  one  arm,  and 
ruising  Ilia  cap  with  his  free  liand  waved  it  over 
his  head  and  tent  a  faint  cheer  over  the  sparkling 
water  towards  the  ship. 

*  It  waa  aoid  of  one  ahip  that  her  pemiant  swept  the 
■heep  oS  the  lale  of  Wight  in  paaaing ! 


'  I'd  give  the  world  to  see  my  mother  noiv,' 
he  sobbed  ;  '  but  I  shan't  for  a  time,  if  evfr  I  i>' 
again.  I'm  here  by  my  own  foolishiiree,  mil 
they'll  lead  me  a  dog's  life  I  dare  say;— ri>[icV- 
ending  and  what  not,  and  dirty  work,  poor  fooJ. 
and  a  narrow  shelf  for  a  bed ;  and  yeatenlay— 
only  yesterday — I  was  yowng  Joe  AVillem,  llie 
Captain  of  the  Oiprei/'$  son ;  witli ' 

'Now  then,  you  sknlkiug  yomig  beggur',' 
came  roaring  up  the  mast,  '  ain't  you  a-going  t-i 
slush  that  topmast '! ' 

Joe  had  forgotten  all  about  the  grea«e  tin ; 
hut  seizing  hold  of  it  now,  commenced  toplenli- 
fully  smear  the  mast  with  its  content?,  in  onlvi  i<i 
enBo  the  sail  which  rode  against  it.  He  li«il 
finished  his  work,  had  turned  to  descend  to  tin- 
deck,  with  a  jerk  trying  to  release  the  Iflnynril 
of  the  pot  from  tlio  shroud  to  which  he  had  tiei\ 
it;  but,  miscalculating  the  weight  of  the  grw*p. 
as  he  did  so  the  cord  slipped  throtigh  his  ii«i<! 
and  fell  down,  donii,  plump  upon  the  he^xl  o- 
the  mate  standing  below,  where,  turning  oiwil-' 
down,  it  poured  its  half-liquid  contents  down  lii^ 
face  and  neck,  blinding  him  for  tlie  moment  »aA 
fjlliug  hia  oiieu  mouth  with  a  most  uOMVoiin 

'  i  nm  in  for  it  now,'  said  Joe,  going  cnri'fnlK 
down  and  watcjiing  aa  he  descended  the  ni.itr- 
behaviour;  '  I'm  in  for  it  now,  and  no  niiat.-ifcc. 
I  wonder  where  I  have  seen  that  man's  f»c<' 
before  I' 

A  sliont  of  ringing  hiughtor  from  the  cm\ 
greeted  the  descent  of  the  grease-jKit,  and  mth 
au  angry  exclamation  he  sprang  into  the  ngptiii 
and  ran  up  in  pursuit  of  the  dfeiider,  "he. 
pausing  on  his  way,  liiid  hold  of  a  rope  with  hi- 
hands,  and  twining  his  legs  around  it  nwnnL' 
off  and  slid  down  like  a  flash  upon  tlie  derk. 
leaving  his  pursuer  half-way  up,  where  a  secraiil 
shout  of  derisive  laughter  ascended  to  hi^  ciri*. 
and  turned  his  scowling  face  white  with  passitn- 

'Ho  so,  you  young  rascilt'exdaimed  a  voice  in 
Joe's  ears,  as  a  heavy  hand  graajied  his  shouliWr: 
'  a  nice  uproar  you  ore  raiding  aboard  my  ship!' 

Joe  looked  up.  IVaa  it  possible  1  The  face 
that  met  his  glance  was  a  familiar  one;  he  kwir 
it  well.  '  Captain  Richards.'  he  cried. '  what  are 
you  taking  me  a«"ay  from  home  for?' 
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*To  iiuikc  a  ]c\vd(  r-moiikey  of  you!*  replied 
tlic  Ci:i»taiii,  tiiriiin'j:  rside  to  hide  from  Joe  the 
Ml  ile  that  all  too  ]»laiiily  belied  the  haiuh  words. 

'  A  iK)wdcr-iiioiikev  ?     On  hoard  a  inau-of- 

'Ah,  that's  it! • 

•  What  do  you  think  my  father  will  say  to 
YOU  when  he  knows  you've  stolen  me  away  ?' 

'  Say  I  w  ho  carcs  what  lie  says  ? '  roared  the 
mate,  who  had  ouoo  moixi  i-eached  the  deek,  and 
was  heing  ruhbed  down  with  oakum  hy  a 
ijiinning  sailor. 

Joe  turned  to  him  now ;  and  to  his  terror 
recognised  fullv  the  face  an  old  enemv. 

•  I'm  very  soiry/  said  Joe,  the  tea  re  filling  his 
eyes,  for  he  felt  very  lonely,  surrounded  by  this 
crowd  of  swarthy,  unfriendly  men.  '  I  wouldn't 
liave  taken  the  boat  that  time  if  I'd  thought 
von  would  have  been  cross.' 

•  Sorry  I'  contemptuously  answered  the  mate ; 
and  turning  to  the  Captain  said,  '  This  young 
vannint,  with  another,  took  our  boat  one  day 
and  kept  it  three  mortal  hours.  We  had  rowed 
ashoi-e  for  two  baskets  of  bread.  "  Shall  I  mind 
yonr  boat  ? "  says  these  two.  "  No,"  says  I, 
*'  she'll  mind  herself."  But  when  we  got  back 
with  the  bread  there  was  no  boat,  and  we  got 


never  a  bit  of  dinner  till  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  and * 

'  Yes,  I*m  very  sorry,'  inten*upted  Joe ;  and 
speaking  to  the  Captain,  whose  bro^m  averted 
face  was  one  great  smile,  *  The  tide  carried  us 
out  too  far,  and  coming  back  we  lost  an 
oar ' 

'  You  can't  leave  a  boat  five  minutes  for  the 
young  scamps!'  broke  in  the  angry  mate.  'If 
I  could  have  caught  him  that  day  I'd  have  give 
him  a  dip  as  sure  as  my  name's  Digory  Jacol)6.' 

'  Ah,  well,  we'll  make  a  powder-monkey  of 
him,'    said   Captain    Richards,   turning   away. 

*  Belter  give  him  some  dinner  now.' 

*  Come  on,  Josey,'  whispei^d  a  pleasant  voice, 
as  a  worsted  arm  was  thrown  over  his  shoulder. 

*  Come  and  have  some  baked  mutton  and  spuds,* 
and  you'll  be  able  to  fling  the  gi^ase-pot  better 
arterwards.' 

Joe  looked  at  the  speaker,  and  could  have 
almost  hugged  him.  It  was  Sam  Crawley,  an 
old  grey-headed  seaman  who  had  sailed  in  the 
0$pr€tf  for  years,  and  who  had  carried  little  Joe 
on  his  shoulder  dozens  of  times. 

(2*0  ht  continued,) 

*  Potatoes. 


THE    OLD    WELL. 


MARY,  Mary,  my  cap  has  blown  down  the 
well !  *  cried  Harry  Anderson  ;  *  will  you 
come  out  and  see  if  you  can  get  it  for  me  ? ' 

]Mary  came  out  at  her  brother's  request, 
wiping  her  eyes  with  the  comer  of  her  apron  as 
though  she  had  been  ciying.  She  had  been 
trying,  and  Mother  was  inside,  crying,  now,  and 
imother  sister,  while  Father  sat  moodily  by  the 
fire,  his  head  bent  forward  and  his  face  covered 
with  his  upraised  hands,  for  the  elder  son  and 
brother,  once  the  pride  and  prop  of  home,  had 
lieen  taken  to  jn-ison  that  morning  on  a  charge 
of  stealing  from  his  master.  Colonel  Rivers. 

*  If  we  let  down  the  bucket,  Mary,'  said  Harry, 
*  maybe  it  will  just  catch  the  cap,  and  we  can 
<lraw  it  up.* 

Do\Mi  went  the  bucket,  and  they  swung  it 
about  by  the  chain,  and  then  Mary  commenced 
to  wind  up,  Harry  watching  meanwhile  for  the 


appearance   of  the  bucket.     But  it  came  up 
without  his  hat — once,  twice,  thi-ec  times. 

'  Then  I  must  get  it  myself,'  said  Harry, 
stepping  into  the  bucket.  '  Hold  on,  Mary,'  he 
continued,  seizing  the  chain,  *  and  lower  away 
slowly,  or  else  j^ou'll  capsize  me.' 

*  Ho !  that's  far  enough,'  presently  came  a 
hollow  voice  from  the  bottom  of  the  welL  *  Hold 
tight,  or  you'll  let  me  in  altogether.  Heave 
away  now,  I've  got  him!' 

Mary  proceeded  to  wind  Harry  to  the  surface, 
but  presently  he  shouted  out,  'Hold  hard  a 
minute!'  and  when  he  came  to  the  top  again 
he  held  in  his  hand  a  parcel — heavy,  rather — 
wrapjwd  in  an  old,  red  pocket  handkerchief. 

'  Whatever  is  that?*  exclaimed  Mary. 

*  Dont  blow,'  said  Hany.  '  I  found  it  stick- 
ing out  of  a  hole  half  way  down  the  well.' 

It  was  the  stolen  silver ! 
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Breathless  and  fiightencd  they  took  the  parcel 
to  their  father. 

'Put  it  back  where  you  found  it,*  wae  the 
strfinge  conminnd  Hnrry  received,  and  liim  father 
eauie  out  and  himself  lowered  the  boy  into  the 
well  again,  and  the  parcel  of  etoleii  forks  and 
■poons  was  restored  to  its  hidiiig-plnoe. 

That  night,  Hurry's  father  watched  by  the 
little  window  opposite  the  old  well  hour  after 
hour;  and  the  next  night;  but  no  one  came. 
On  the  third  niglit,  two  men  crept  silently  out 
of  the  darkness,  and  presently  tlie  watcher 
heard  tlie  creek  of  the  old  windlaes,  nnd  saw  one 
dusky  form  dieappenr  ^\'ithin  the  well.  Then 
Harry's  ftither  stole  softly  out,  and  a  moment 
afterwards  the  man  who  stood  by  the  well's 
month  was  lying  on  the  ground,  n  towel  lied 
over  his  mouth,  and  his  bands  bound  eecniely 
Uliind  him  with  a  clothes-line. 

'Hani    up!'   came  a  hoarse    whisper,   and 


Harry's  fa tlier  took  the  handle  and  nouuilu|> 
the  other  nmn.  In  bis  band  he  held  the  paml 
of  silver,  nnd  as  he  got  his  feet  out  of  tlic  1>uckei 
whis])ering,  '  It's  all  safe '.'  he  found  a  Land  lik 
A  vice  nt  his  throat,  while  a  loud,  han>li  voice 
exclaimed,  '  Yon  scoundrel !  6o  it  vk  r<>r 
your  roguery  my  poor  boy  wae  sent  to  gaul 

He  took  him  to  the  Colonel  that  very  hour, 
and  the  Colonel,  who  was  also  a  ni  agist  rale,  com - 
niitted  both  the  men  to  tlie  lock-up ;  and  oii  tbe 
next  morning,  after  hearing  the  evidence  o 
Harry,  bis  sister,  and  fulber,  and  knowing  tk 
thieves  to  be  idle,  poaching  fellows  at  the  bwt, 
committed  tbcni  for  trial,  and  Harry's  brutber 
was  released. 

What  joy  there  was  in  the  once  more  happy 
home  !    And  yet,  but  for  tbe  breeze  of  wmd  that 
blew  Harry'e  cap  into  tlie  old  well,  his  hrotber'a 
innocence  might  never  have  been  cstablisheil. 
George  H. 


A    FECE    OF    TBOirBI.E8. 

(CoNffnUfil/ront  pagt  21a.) 
\  UT  do  yon  like  Bonomftlee  ?     Arc 


d  of  him  ? '  asked  Bryda, 
still  more  puzzled. 

K&miuee  only  looked  at 
her,    but    did    not  speak, 
t  The  question    seemed    to 
her  such  an  odd  one. 

'  I  sbnll  have  a  fine  dress 

for  my  we<lding,'  she  said. 

'And  Bonomftlec's  friends 

have  given  me  bangles  and 

necklaces.    But  I  shall  not 

wear  those  till  I'm  mai-ried.' 

She  was  standing  beside  Bryda  now ;  such  a 

pretty,  gcntto  little  creature,  with  delicate  bands 

and  feet,  lovely  eyes,  and  rich  black  hnir,  gathered 

np  very  prettily  on  the  top  of  her  head,  a  crimson 

flower  fastened  in  it.     On  her  bare  aims  were 

one  or  two  silver  bangles ;  her  muslin  diTss  was 

cool  nnd  spotlesely  clean.     But  she  was  scniv-'cly 

EO  old  as  Brjdn. 

She  stooped  down  and  picked  np  the  broken 
hits  of  the  mnd  rajah.  'If  only  I  had  Foinc 
pieces  of  stnfF  I  could  make  her  n  rag  doll,' 
thought  Brj-da  to  herself;  and  she  began  to 
explain  to  KSmiuee  what  sbc  wanted  to  do. 


The  child  di<l  not  seem  to  understand.  Brjda 
did  not  know  any  word  for  a  doll,  so  she  SJii<l 
she  wanted  to  make  n  bahy.  On  which  Kaiii- 
inee  went  off  to  the  coiner,  where  the  fauiilv 
baby  had  just  woke  up,  took  it  in  her  unue,  and 
brought  it  in  triumph  to  Bryda,  to  expkin  tlut 
there  was  one  ready-made. 

Such  a  funny  little  thing  it  was,  to«.  Its  skin 
was  not  very  l)rown,  for  tbe  sun  had  not  yet  had 
time  to  dnrieii  it  It  was  of  n  brownii^h  j-ellow 
tint,  and  it  shone,  for  its  motlier  kept  it  well 
rubbed  with  mustard  oil  to  guard  it  fruoi 
mosquito  bites. 

Wazir  came  in  at  tliis  moment,  and  ""^'i 
much  amused  at  Bryd.Vs  efforts  to  explain  thai 
she  meant  p.n  imitation  baby,  or  rallier  mnicmis 
to  moke  one.  \^'itb  bis  help  K&minee  wns  mad- 
to  understand,  and  presently  she  proiluii  1 
variouB  Bcriqis  of  muslin  nnd  a  nrcdk  II'!" 
mother  never  sewed ;  probably  she  did  not  tif'^ 
bow ;  nnd  the  family  clothing  needed  no  sliKpinL'. 
nnd  no  hems  or  frills.  But  some  one  who  i.'<^"M 
do  tbe  beautifnl  embroidery  that  is  sotd  in  il^'' 
bazaars  had  once  left  a  needle  and  some  '& 
in  the  honse,  and  this  treasure  Kimlnee  proudly 
brought  out. 
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Then  she  stood  silently  watching  tlie  extra* 
ordinar}'  and  wonderfnl  things  which  Bryda  did 
with  these  materials. 

Bryda  herself  got  quite  excited.  It  was  such 
fnn,  shaping  a  wliitc  mnslin  hall  into  a  head, 
and  decking  it  with  frizzly  hair  made  of  soft 
embroidery  silk,  which  also  did  for  the  eyes, 
no8o,  and  mouth.  Then  came  the  hody,  made  of 
a  long  bolster-like  bundle  of  white  cotton  rag, 
and  anus  to  match.  Legs  seemed  superfluouH, 
as  she  could  make  a  comfortable  petticoat  of  a 
piece  of  orange-coloured  woollen  stuff.  A  scarlet 
scrap  did  duty  for  shawl,  bodice,  and  sleeves, 
and  the  result  was  a  very  presentable  doll,  much 
more  human-looking  than  tlie  poor  mud  ftyah  of 
which  Kdminee  had  been  robbed. 

She  gave  it  to  the  child,  who  thanked  her 
humbly,  almost  reverently,  and  then  took  the 
phiy thing  in  her  hands,  and  sat  perfectly  motion- 
less, gazing  at  it. 

6r}'(la  watched  her  for  some  time,  and  then 
sl)e  said,  *  Let  us  play  at  putting  her  to  bed.' 
E4minee  obeyed  as  if  she  had  been  ordered. 
*\Miy,  really,*  said  Bryda  to  herself,  Mheae 
children  seem  as  if  they  needed  to  go  to  school 
and  regularly  learn  to  play  I'  It  was  really 
very  puzzling,  and  she  was  quite  glad  when 
Wazir  proposed  that  she  shoidd  try  to  walk 
out  of  the  house  and  get  some  fresh  air,  as  it 
was  now  a  pleasant,  cool  evening. 

Wazir  had  obtained  for  her  a  variety  of 
shawls  and  odd  garments,  and  she  now  dressed 
in  these  in  a  loose  comfortable  fashion,  throwing 
a  light  shawl  over  her  head  instead  of  her  poor 
battered  hat,  and  wrapping  it  round  her  bare 
amis. 

Thus  she  walked  slowly  along,  leaning  on 
Wazir,  whose  one  complaint  was  that  she  would 
not  lean  heavily  enough  upon  him.  They  wan- 
dered to  the  end  of  the  little  village,  and  there 
met  a  number  of  the  ryots  or  villagers  coming 
back  from  the  fields. 

One  of  these  left  the  party,  came  to  Bryda, 
and  made  her  a  low  salaam. 

'There  is  news  for  you,  Missie  Sahib,'  he 
.^aid.  *•  The  white  Sahilm  have  learned  that  you 
are  here,  and  they  will  send  to  seek  you.* 
*  How  do  you  know  ?  *  asked  Bryda,  amazed. 
'  Word  has  come  from  the  far  north,  from  the 
land  of  the  Paharis,'  repHed  the  man.  '  Guru 
has  done  his  errand,  and  all  is  well/ 


So  saying,  he  went  to  his  own  house,  and 
Bryda's  eyes  swam  so  in  tears  that  the  path 
seemed  to  dance  before  her. 

'  Guru  has  passed  this  message  from  mouth 
to  mouth  tlirough  the  country,'  said  Wazir. 
*News  travels  as  fast  as  the  birds  when  sent 
thus.' 

*  It  is  only  half-news,'  said  Brydn,  sadly.  *  If 
only  it  said  whether  they  were  welll' 

*  But  it  is  better  than  nothing,'  said  Wazir. 
Brj'da  was  very  thouglitful  as   they  turned 

back.  *  When  they  hear  all  our  story  they  will 
think  it  wonderful,'  she  said  at  last.  Mother 
will  say  I  could  not  have  been  safe  iinless  God 
had  taken  care  of  me.  He  did,  I  am  sure,  and 
of  you,  too.  Oh,  but  you  do  not  believe  God 
takes  care  of  people,  Wazir !     I  am  so  sorry  I  * 

*  Allah  is  merciful  to  all  tnie  l)elievei*s,'  said 
Wazir. 

*  But  our  God  takes  care  even  of  the  spar- 
rows, every  moment,  all  day  long,'  said  Bryda, 
earnestly. 

*  Allah  is  great,'  said  Wazir.  '  He  rules  the 
heavens  and  earth.  We  are  as  dust  before  him. 
Can  he  have  time  to  think  of  our  doings,  unless 
we  are  princes?' 

Bryda  did  not  answer,  and  Wazir  suddenly 
cried, — 

*  The  white  Sahibs  know  not  Allah,  they  scorn 
him.  But  here  is  a  god  that  deserves  scorn* 
Look,  Missie  Sahib.' 

*  What  are  they  doing,  Wazir?*  asked  Brj'da. 
They  were  close  to  their  own  door  now,  and 

outside  it,  under  a  tree,  were  the  whole  Hindu 
family  and  some  more  of  the  villagers. 

Bryda's  rag  doll  was  propi)ed  against  the  tree, 
and  they  were  surrounding  it  with  flowers  and 
little  cakes,  bowing  profoundly  before  it. 

*  What  are  they  doing,  Wazir  ?' 

They  are  worshipping  it,'  said  Wazir,  his 
handsome  face  curled  into  a  look  of  utter  con- 
tempt. *  They  think  it  one  of  the  gods  of  tlie 
white  Sahibs,  and  as  they  want  rain  they  are 
praying  to  it.' 

Bryda  sprang  forward,  seized  the  doll,  and 
tore  her  head  from  her  body,  to  the  utter  dismay 
of  the  poor  heathens.  Then  she  went  into  the 
hut,  wishing  herself  a  wise,  grown-up  person, 
who  could  enlighten  the  dark  minds  of  these 
kind  and  gentle,  but  miserably  ignorant  people. 

{J!o  be  continued,) 


THE    FBOUD 


THERE  was  once  a  very  proud  boy.  He 
always  walked  through  the  village  with 
his  eyes  turned  down  and  his  hands  in  his  pockets. 
The  boys  used  to  stare  at  him,  and  say  nothing ; 
and  when  he  was  out  of  sight  they  breathed 
freely.  So  the  proud  boy  was  lonely,  and  would 
have  had  no  friends  out  of  doors  if  it  had  not 
been  for  two  stray  dogs,  the  green  trees,  and  a 
flock  of  geese  upon  the  common. 

One  day,  just  by  the  weaver's  cottage,  he  met 
the  tailor's  son.  Now  the  tailor's  son  made  more 
noise  than  any  other  boy  in  the  village,  and  when 
he  had  done  anything  wrong  he  stuck  to  it,  and 
said  he  didn't  care ;  so  the  neighbours  thought 
that  he  was  very  brave,  and  would  do  wonders 
when  he  came  to  be  a  man :  and  some  of  them 
hoped  he  would  be  a  great  traveller,  and  stay 
long  in  distant  lands.  When  the  tailor's  son 
saw  the  proud  boy  he  danced  in  front  of  him, 
and  made  faces,  and  provoked  him  sorely,  until 
at  last  the  proud  boy  turned  round,  and  sud- 
denly boxed  the  ears  of  the  tailor's  son,  and  threw 
his  hat  into  the  road ;  and  the  tailor's  son  was 


sur  "  prised,  and,  without  waiting  to  pick  up 
his  hat,  ran  away,  and  sat  down  in  the  car- 
penter's yard  and  cried.  After  a  few  minutes 
the  proud  boy  came  to  him  and  returned  him 
his  hat,  saying  gently, — 

*  There  is  no  dust  on  it ;  you  deserved  to  hare 
your  ears  boxed :  but  I  am  sorry  I  was  so  nid« 
as  to  throw  your  hat  on  to  the  road.* 

'  I  thought  you  were  proud,'  said  the  tailort 
son,  astonished ;  '  I  didn't  think  you'd  say  that 
— I  wouldn't.' 

*  Perhaps  you  are  not  proud  ?' 
'  No,  I  am  not.' 

*  Ah !  that  makes  a  difference,*  said  the  prooJ 
boy,  politely.  *  When  you  are  proud,  and  have 
done  a  foolish  thing,  vou  make  a  point  of  owning 
it.' 

*  But  it  takes  a  lot  of  courage,'  said  the  tailorV 
son. 

*  Oh,  dear,  no  I  *  answered  the  proud  boy :  *  it 
only  takes  a  lot  of  cowardice  not  to;'  and  then 
he  turned  his  eyes  down  again,  and  softly  velfceJ 
away.'  From  •  Under  Mother'i  Wing- 
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IS    NELSON'S    DAYS. 

{Continued  frmn  page  288.) 


iHE  Mary  Sarah  —  Captain 
'  Richards — was  bound  for  a 
mining  sea-port  in  Cornwall, 
to  load  china  clay  for  a  foreign 
voyage ;  and  after  a  spanking  run 
of  three  days  she  came  to  an  anchor, 
and  was  hauled  in  alongside  the 
quay  the  next  morning.  On  tlie 
evening  of  the  next  day  her  loading 
was  completed  and  she  was  towed  off 
into  midstream,  where  her  decks  and 
sides  were  washed,  her  rigging  and  spars  made 
taut  and  trim,  and  stores  for  the  voyage  taken 
on  board. 

A  week  from  the  night  of  Joe*s  disappear- 
ance, on  a  cold  bright  mommg — the  sea  dancing 
and  fretting  as  though  it  were  in  a  hurry  to  wash 
every  ship  out  of  the  port — the  Mary  Sarah 
lay  at  a  single  anchor,  her  topsails  in  die  brails, 
the  *  Blue  Peter' — sign  of  saiUng — flying  at  on^ 
mast  head,  and  a  gay,  flaunting,  red  burgee,  with 
Mary  Sarah  in  white  letters  glinting  out  of  its 
restless  folds  from  another.  There  was  music 
among  the  creaking  blocks  and  from  the  men's 
throats  as  a  sail  went  up  or  let  fall  its  heavy 
folds  to  the  breeze,  as  the  yards  were  squared  or 
braced  around  to  favour  the  fair  fresh  wind. 
She  only  WMted  for  the  boat  which  had  gone 
ashore  two  hours  ago  to  fetch  water — a  large 
heavy  cask  and  a  dozen  or  more  small  ones,  or, 
as  they  were  called,  '  beakers.*  One  hour  was 
enough  for  the  work :  now,  over  two  hours  had 
gone  by  and  the  boat  was  stiU  on  shore ;  and 
Captain  Richards  stamped  his  feet  impatiently 
as  he  walked  the  deck,  glancing  angrily  across 
the  water  towards  the  town,  and  finding  it  hard 
to  keep  his  anger  within  bounds. 

'  Digory  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself,*  he 
said  at  last  to  one  of  the  men, — ^the  man  who 
stood  at  the  helm  giving  the  wheel  a  little  oil  to 
ease  its  workings;  'we  shall  miss  this  tide  as 
sure  as  a  gun ! ' 

'  Digory  don't  often  make  a  stupid  of  hisself 
neither,'  said  the  sailor,  straightening  his  back 
and  wiping  his  forehead  with  the  oily  rag; 
*  nor  Sam  Crawley,  for  that  matter.  I  suppose 
they've  been  treated  and  forgot  the  time.' 


'Here  comes  the  boat,  sir!'  shouted  a  man 
from  the  forecastle  of  the  ship ;  '  coming  on  with 
a  rush,  too ;  but  what's  up  ? ' 

*  TJuu  our  boat?'  replied  the  Captain,  f(J. 
lowing  the  direction  of  the  man's  finger ;  '  why, 
there's  only  two  men  in  her  I' 

*  It's  our  boat,  Cap'en.' 

'  It  is  our  boat ;  but  where  are  the  other  two 
men  and  the  boy  ? ' 

The  boat,  urged  through  the  water  with  % 
speed  that  sent  the  water  hissing  over  her  bow 
at  times,  soon  reached  the  ship.  Startling,  but 
alas,  too  common  at  that  time,  was  the  news 
brought  by  the  two  men.  The  mate,  Sam 
Crawley,  and  the  boy  Joe  had  been  seijsed  by 
the  press-gang  as  they  stood  filling  their  water- 
barrels^  were  handcuffed,  all  but  the  boy,  and 
were  now  on  their  way  to  Plymouth,  to  be  pnt 
on  board  one  of  the  ships  waiting  there. 

'  The  old  man  was  took  because  he's  an  M 
navy  man ;  but  I  say  they  daren't  take  him  by 
rights,'  said  the  man  who  was  relating  the  newj, 
'  The  mate  fought  like  a  lion,  but  they  knocked 
him  down  like  a  bullock ' 

*  The  boy  I'  intemipted  the  Captain ;  *  do  you 
say  they  took  that  child  ? ' 

'  Ay !  that  they  did ;  jumped  at  him  a'most 
I  may  say.  You  see  a  boy  to  hand  the  powder 
leaves  a  man  to  serve  the  guns.  Oh,  yes,  tbey 
took  the  boy  and  would  have  grabbed  me  too 
if  I  hadn't  give  them  leg-baiL  ''One  man's 
enough,"  says  the  Lieutenant,  "  to  row  a  l>oat 
aboard ;  we'U  have  that  fine  young  feller."  Dut 
I  was  off.' 

The  dreaded  press  gang ! 

'  What  account  shall  I  give  that  boy's  father 
of  this  morning's  work?'  said  the  Captain.  '  I 
agreed  to  Jacobs*  plan  to  frighten  him  by 
taking  him  as  far  as  Charlestown,  to  cure  bini 
of  his  mischievous  pranks ;  but  I  wish  with  &I1 
my  heart  now  that  I  had  sent  the  boat  ashore 
again  with  the  boy  before  we  left  home.' 

'  It  would  ha'  been  the  best  way/  the  saHur 
agreed. 

'A  daring  young  shaver  he  was,'  went  oo 
Captain  Richards ;  Tve  stood  on  the  town  quay 
and  seen  him  fished  out  o'  the  water  dozens  (A 
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times,  and  followed  him  home  to  bis  mother  with 
my  leather  strap;  but  aboard  the  vessels  and 
into  the  boats  he'd  be  the  very  next  day,  and 
I've  heard  his  mother  say  she'd  had  to  change 
his  clothes  as  often  as  four  days  a- week.' 

'  A  bom  sailor/  mused  the  other. 

'  He's  got  a  friend  in  Sam  Crawley,  I  know/ 
resumed  the  Captain  ;  '  his  father  and  Sam  were 
shipmates  for  years,  before  and  after  he  passed 
for  skipper.  If  Sam  and  the  boy  get  sent  to  one 
£hip,  he'll  stand  between  him  and  harm ;  but 
dear,  dear !  to  think  of  taking  a  child  like  that 
to  serve  the  king!' 

'Cap'en,  they'd  press  a  tom-cat  into  the 
service,  if  they  could  sling  a  powder-buckec 
round  his  neck  and  make  him  walk  upright. 
As  Tve  said  afore,  a  boy  to  hand  the  powder 
leaves  a  man  to  serve  the  gun,  and  men,  as  you 
know,  are  aD  too  scarce  now-a-days, — thanks  to 
Boney.' 

'And  to  think  tliat  I  told  the  poor  little 
fellow,  when  he  asked  me  so  pitifully  why  I 
took  him  away  from  his  motlier,  that  I  was 
going  to  make  a  powder-monkey  of  him!     I 


little  tlionght,  I  little  thought  as  my  words 
would  come  true!' 

Moodily,  tlie  Captain  of  the  Mary  Sarah,  as 
he  uttered  these  words,  turned  aside,  and  leaning 
his  arms  on  the  taffrnil  of  the  vessel  watched 
Charleston!!  harbour  and  its  landmarks  drift 
away  in  the  blue  distance,  as  the  brig,  with 
sails  filled  with  the  favouring  breesse,  made  her 
way  up  Channel  to  join  at  Plymouth  the  frigate 
appointed  by  Government  to  pilot  the  assembled 
fleet  of  merchant- vessels  through  the  seas,  made 
dangerous  by  the  privateering  ships  of  the  enemy 
which  infested  the  watery  highway. 

'  Yes,'  said  the  sailor,  coiling  down  a  rope  as 
he  spoke,  '  the  boy  will  have  a  friend  in  Sam; 
but  I  hope  he'll  keep  out  of  Digory  Jacobs'  way, 
for  he's  a  bitter  and  unforgiving  man  :  he  hates 
the  boy,  I  know,  for  stealing  the  boat  that  time, 
— he  hates  him  all  the  wus  for  tipping  the 
grease-pot  on  his  head.' 

'Aye!'  said  Captain  Richards;  'but  he  hates 
him  and  his  for  something  beside  that,  Tom,  and 
I  wish  with  all  my  heart  I'd  thought  o'  that 
before/  (7o.  U  cmOimtdk.) 


EVEBYBODY'S   COBNEB. 


NE  bright  spring  morning 
two  swallows  began  to 
build  a  nest  in  the  comer 
of  a  window  in  a  gentle- 
man's house.  "While  they 
were  very  busy  the  gentle- 
man saw  two  sparrows 
perched  on  an  opposite 
tree,  closely  watching  them. 
As  soon  as  the  nest  was 
finished  the  swallows  fiew 
away  to  the  woods,  and 
did  not  come  back  for  two  or  three  days.  When 
they  did,  what  was  their  surprise  to  find  their 
little  house  taken  possession  of  by  the  sparrows, 
just  as  if  it  had  been  built  for  them !  Of  course 
the  swallows  were  very  much  surprised.  But  the 
sparrows  never  offered  to  quit,  and  they  were 
carefiil  not  to  be  both  away  at  the  same  time; 
indeed,  they  were  quite  angry  to  see  the  owners 
back  again  ;  and,  since  they  had  stronger  beaks 
than  the  swallows,  the  swallows  did  not  dare  try 


to  turn  the  robbers  out  What  was  to  be  done  ? 
W'ell,  the  poor  swallows  flew  off,  and,  no  doubt, 
the  sparrows  thought  there  was  an  end  of  it,  and 
congratulated  themselves  on  the  success  of  their 
knavery.  But  not  long ;  for  presently  back  came 
the  two  swallows  with  a  host  of  their  companions, 
each  provided  wnth  a  lump  of  soft  clay,  which  he 
can-ied  in  his  bill  They  surrounded  the  nest, 
threw  the  day  upon  it,  and  built  it  up  and  plas- 
tered it  over,  while  the  robbers  held  their  ground 
in  the  nest,  and  made  a  desperate  defence.  But 
the  swallows  shut  up  the  nest  completely,  and 
built  another  upon  the  top  of  it,  which  the  two 
swallows  waited  to  live  in  as  soon  as  it  was 
done.  So  all  the  bad  sparrows  got  for  their 
robbery  was  a  prison-house,  in  which  they  were 
shut  up  and  died.  The  gentleman  who  saw  this 
was  so  much  interested  in  the  little  creatures, 
that  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  study  of 
birds,  and  became  the  famous  Baron  Cuvier, 
whose  books  on  natural  history  are  so  attractive 
and  interesting. 
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DAISY'S     PASTIME. 


'\  A  TAJCE,  Daisy,  my  darling  I 
"  •     Tlie  BunbeamB  so  bright. 
Are  kisaing  yonr  pillow, 

With  Bweet  rosy  light. 
The  birdies  are  bathing. 

Their  bath  is  the  dew ; 
There's  no  one  so  sleepy. 

Miss  Daisy,  aa  you  I 


With  his  velvety  paws, 
Jnat  to  tell  her  that  he 

Did  not  like  to  be  caught. 
But  preferred  liberty. 


Ilon'ever,  Mies  Daisy 
Had  made  np  her  mind, 

Pubs  was  to  be  dressed 
Id  what  she  could  find; 


But  now  she  is  drcsscd, 
And  sweet  as  a  rose. 

With  knots  on  her  shoulders, 
'  And  little  pink  toes; 

So  down-stairs  sjie  cornea 
Full  of  mischief  and  fun. 

And  with  '  Pussie  '  already 
The  day  is  begun. 

Now,  a  sly  old  pussy 
Was  ThomflB,  die  cat. 

For  sometimes  he  gave 
IMias  Daisy  a  pat 


So  a  rufilc  and  hood 
She  tjed  'neath  hia  chin, 

With  a  nice  little  bow 
So  snugly  tucked  in. 
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To  '  five  o'clock  tea,' 

PuBfl  got  an  '  invite  : ' 
Let  UB  hope  he'll  be  good, 
And  not  scratch  or  bite  I 


For  '  PuBsiea  and  Daiues ' 
Get  sleepy,  yon  know  I 


Don't  yoa  wonder  if  Thomas 
Will  get  his  full  flhare? 

For  you  aee  they  are  both 
A  right  hungry  pair. 

Bnt  at  last  Mother  says, 
To  bed  they  must  go. 


So  with  one  little  sob, 

And  her  face  out  of  flight. 
She  said  to  dear  Thomas, 
'  Good-night,  puss,  good  night ! ' 

JoANKA  McKkan. 


THE     FOWEB     01'     SYHFATHY. 


TRAVELLER  was  eroBsing  a 

mountain    alone,    over    almosi 

untrodden    snows.      Warning 

had   been  given   him    that    tf 

he  allowed  himself  to  sleep  he 

wonld  certainly    perish.      For 

a  time  he  went  bravely  along 

his  dreary  path.    But  with  the  deepening  shade, 

and  freezing  cold  of  night,  there  fell  a  weight 

upon  his  brain  and  eyes  which  seemed  to  be 

irreeistible.     In  vain  he  tried  to  shake  off  that 

fatal  heaviness. 

Suddenly  his  foot  struck  against  a  he.ip  that 
lay  across  his  path.  Not  a  stone,  although  no 
stone    could    be    colder  or  more  lifeless.      He 


stooped  to  touch  it,,  and  found  a  human  body, 
half  buried  beneath  a  fresU  drift  of  snow.  The 
next  moment  the  traveller  had  raised  the  man 
in  his  arms,  and  was  chafing  his  handx,  and 
chest,  and  brow ;  breathing  uiwn  the  stiS',  cold 
lips  the  warm  breath  of  a  living  soul ;  pressing 
the  silent  heart  to  the  beating  pulses  of  his  own 
generous  bosom. 

The  effort  to  save  another  had  brought  back 
to  himself  life  and  warmth  and  energy.  He 
was  a  man  again,  instead  of  a  weak  creature 
giving  way  to  a  despairing  hel|)lee8nese,  dropping 
down  in  dreamless  sleep  to  die.  '  He  saved  a 
brother,  and  was  saved  himself.' 

Englith  Hearli  ani  EnglUh  HantU. 
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A  PECK    OF  TBOUBIiES. 

{Cotitinatdfnmfage  387.) 

OniPTER  XXIII. A  WEDDISiO  AND  A  PDHEBAL. 

MINEE'S    wedding 

came  off  with  all  dua 

oomnony,  and  Bryda 

was  quite  glad  to  gee 

her  eyes  apnrkle  orer 

the   gay  clothes    in 

which  she  waa  dressed 

•.  and  the  trifling  je^rel- 

'   lery — very  gorgeoiis 

to  look  ot,  but    in 

reality  only  a  cheap 

imitation   of  gold 

"  and   precious  stones 

"  — which  was    given 

to   the   child -bride. 

She  wotched  the  marriage  procession  set  forth 

to  the  sacred  Ganges,  where  the  little  bride  and 

bridegroom,  tied  together  by  a  red  scarf,  would 

make  '  pooja '  *  to  the  goddess  of  the  stream, 

throwing    roses    and  marigold    wreathe,    with 

offerings  of  grain  and  sniall   coins,   upon   the 

waters,  to  ask  a  blessing  npon  their  marriage. 

Bryda  was  amazed  at  the  plentiful  wedding- 
feast  given  by  such  poor  people,  but  Waiir  told 
her  that  K&minee's  father  would  go  deeply  into 
debt  for  this  display,  and  would  have  to  work 
hard,  perhaps  for  several  years,  to  pay  for  it. 

There  aeemed  to  be  great  joy  over  the  event 
on  the  part  of  the  relatives,  but  the  little  bride 
and  bridegroom  seemed  to  take  it  all  as '  part 
of  the  day's  work,'  and  snt  very  quietly  side  by 
side,  gazing  at  Bryda,  who  had  been  invited  to 
take  her  place  among  the  gncsta. 

For  two  or  three  days  feasting  of  one  sort  or 
another  went  on ;  bnt  Bryda  felt  restless  and 
anxions  for  the  promised  news,  and  wandered 
perpetiiolly  a  little  way  out  of  the  village  in  hope 
of  meeting  a  mcascnger.  Never  in  all  her  life 
hod  days  and  hours  seemed  to  creep  so  slowly  I 

She  was  retnming  from  one  of  these  rambles 
one  morning,  and  on  entering  the  hnt  found 
K&minee  sitting  alone,  with  a  ead,  frightened 
look  in  her  eyca. 

'  'Whnt  is  the  matter,  K&minee  ?'  asked  Bryda, 
pitying  the  gentle  child. 

•  Woiabip. 


'Cholera,'  said  EAminee,  etill  gazing  bluklj 
before  her. 

'Who  haait?' 

'Bonom&lee,  my  hnaband.' 

'  But  he  will  get  better,'  said  Bryda,  cheerfnllj. 
•  See  how  ill  I  was,  and  I  am  quite  well  now.' 

'  That  waa  not  cholera,'  sud  the  poor  litlli 
4^1d-wife,  shaking  her  bead. 

Bryda  sat  down  beside  her,  and  tried  to  amnu 
and  cheer  her  by  telling  her  all  sorts  of  thiugi 
about  England,  which  generally  ee«ned  to 
interest  K4minee.  Bnt  to-day  she  hardly  secmfd 
to  hear  what  Bryda  said,  and  sat  mournfully  on 
her  mat.  The  baby  kicked  its  heels,  went  to 
sleep,  woke  again.  KfLminee  rose  and  fed  it,  got 
food  for  Bryda  and  herself,  and  so  the  boun 
passed  slowly,  till  shortly  before  sunset  b  crj- 
arose  in  the  village.     Bonom&lee  was  dead! 

A  sound  of  mourning  and  noisy  latnentatiw 
filled  the  quiet  air.  K&minee  grew  very  pik, 
and  crouched  silently  on  the  floor.  By-and-bv 
her  father  and  mother,  and  some  of  Bonom^i 
relations,  came  in. 

They  went  to  the  poor  child ;  took  from  bcr 
all  her  ornaments,  and  told  her  that  she  vu  i 
widow,  that  the  gods  wen  an^ry  with  her,  sou 
that  the  hononr  whieh  should  have  come  to  bef 
family  by  her  marriage  with  a  BrabtniD  vru 
turned  to  hittemeee.  For  the  heavy  cost  of  bet 
wedding  had  bean  paid  in  vain,  smd  now  she 
wonid  be  a  burden  on  her  family  for  the  rest  d 
her  life. 

Bryda  thought  she  would  have  felt  quia 
glad  if  Kflminee  had  flown  into  a  violeni 
passion,  or  had  cried  and  lamented.  Instful- 
however,  of  doing  either,  she  submitted  to  A 
this  treatment  humbly  and  quietly,  and  uben 
the  noisy  people  went  away — which  they  swn 
did,  leaving  only  her  mother,  who  went  sbmt 
her  work  without  speaking — she  sat  giwuS 
straight  before  her,  with  round  sad  eyes. 

Bryda  went  to  her,  threw  her  arms  roond  bci 
neck  and  kissed  her. 

At  this  touch  of  kindness  Kaminee  did  bre»t 
down,  and  cried — not  noisily,  but  alently  anJ 
bitteriy.  -  She  seemed  to  feci  herself  a  sort  t- 
criminal. 

But  next  day  Bryda's  sorrow  for  her  «^ 
turned  to  vehement  anger  against  her  fnoi-'' 
Coming  in  from  her  morning  ramble,  sbe  f'^M 
Kaniinee  with  a  brighter  face,  tuniingovcrw 
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the  fine  clothes  and  jewellery  which  had  heen 
given  to  her  and  then  taken  away, 

*Have  they  given  them  all  back  to  you  T  she 
asked,  greatly  delighted,  hoping  her  little  friend's 
iiAi^  would  not  be  so  very  sad  after  all. 

*  For  as  long  as  I  want  them/  said  K&minee ; 
and  Bryda  supposed  she  meant  that  they  were 
hers  to  do  what  she  pleased  with.  But  that 
Afternoon  as  tlie  sun  began  to  go  down  there 
was  a  great  bustle  in  the  village ;  the  people 
were  getting  ready  for  Bonom&lee's  funeral  pro- 
cession, aiul  great  excitement  ssemed  to  prevaiL 


Presently,  Kftminee's  mother  and  some  other 
women  came,  and  l)egan  to  dress  tlie  poor  litUe 
child- wide w  as  gaily  as  possible,  putting  on  all 
her  ornaments.  They  gave  her  some  of  the 
dreadful  spirit  called  bhang  to  drink,  and  Bryda 
could  see  that  her  eyes  began  to  grow  un- 
naturally bright,  and  she  looked  excited. 

Wazir  had  been  out  of  the  village ;  ho  now 
came  in  rather  hurriedly  and  said, — 

'Come  out  with  me,  Missie  Sahib;  I  liave 
something  to  show  you.* 

(7o  he  covAinxLtd.) 


EASTEBN  LIFE. 


AKRIMAH,  Prince  of  Yemen,  as  he 
journeyed,  came  one  day  to  the  tomb 
of  H&tim,  and  hearing  that  the  great  king  had 
Leen  very  hospitable  in  his  time,  and  never 
turned  a  guest  away  hmngry,  he  forthwith — 
bemg  very  faint,  and  his  followers  with  him — 
applied  to  H&tim  for  relief  in  his  need.  '  Oh, 
Hatim,'  said  his  Excellency, '  here  we  stand  at 
j'onr  door  hungry  and  weary;  help  us,  if  you  can.* 
But  the  prince  and  his  followers  went  supper- 
less  to  bed  tinder  their  tents ;  Akrimah,  however, 
starting  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  declared  . 
that  he  had  dreamt  three  times  that  H&tim  came 
to  him  with  a  drawn  sword.  '  You  and  your 
people  shall  indeed  be  my  guests  to-night,'  said 
the  spectre.     '  Look  to  your  camel  1  * 

80  the  prince,  rising,  went  to  the  spot  where 
he  had  fastiened  his  camel,  and  foimd  the  animal 
dying  from  a  sword  thnisL  Putting  an  end  to 
the  straggle  with  a  thrust  of  his  own  sword,  his 
followers  made  up  a  fire,  and  the  whole  party 
made  a  hearty  supper  of  camel-steaks. 

The  next  morning,  while  lamenting  the  loss 
of  his  beast,  Akrimah  lifted  up  his  eyes  and 
beheld  a  young  man  with  numerous  attendants 
coming  towards  him.  The  youth  was  sumptu- 
ously dad  ;  he  rode  a  noble  horse,  and  led  by  a 
rope  a  handsome  white  camel.  He  was  the  son 
of  the  dead  king,  and  he  assured  the  dejected 
Akrimah  that  hia  father  had  appeared  to  him 
the  night  before,  saying  that  Akrimah  of  Yemen 
and  his  company  were  his  guests;  but  that, 
having  nothing  in  the  way  of  earthly  provision 
to  set  before  them,  he  had  been  obliged  to  cut 
up  the  poor  man's  own  camel  for  supper. 


*  Take  him,  in  the  morning,  the  best  of  your 
she-camels,'  said  the  good-natured  old  shadow ; 
'  and  the  horse  whereon  you  ride,  lest  he  should 
say  that  H&tim  is  less  liberal  dead  than  when 
alive.' 

Such  is  the  extravagant  and  absurd  kind  of 
tale  told  by  the  dreamy,  romance-loving  Arabs, 
with  grave  faces,  and  with  every  indication  of 
believing  it  themselves.  Sitting  cross-legged, 
on  their  richly  ornamented  carpet,  and  smoldng 
a  long  pipe  or  '  nargeelah,'  a  genuine  Arab  will 
tell  such  tales  any  day  to  any  one  patient  and 
credulous  enough  to  listen.  They  are  a  naturally 
hospitable  race,  but  their  cunning,  selfishness, 
and  habit  of  extravagant  flattery  to  gain  their 
own  ends,  put  their  virtues  out  of  sight. 

Their  land  is  the  land  of  wonders ;  wonderful 
plants — a  few  seeds  of  which,  eaten,  will  make  a 
man  sing  and  dance  and  throw  his  limbs  about 
like  a  lunatic  for  an  hour,  and  then  leave  him 
in  a  death-like  sleep,  waking  from  which  he  has 
no  memory  of  what  took  place  before.  Wonder- 
ful medicinal  plants,  whose  leaves  are  indeed  for 
the  healing  of  the  nations.  A  wonderful  land  of 
fig-trees  and  orange-trees,  of  peaches,  melons, 
and  pomegranates ;  a  land  of  light  and  beauty. 

The  land  of  cofifee,  too,  though  the  Arabs  love 
tea  as  luuch  as  English  people ;  especially  the 
women,  who  are  pleasant,  light-hearted,  and 
cheerful,  but  sometimes  cruelly  unkind  to  tlieir 
babies,  in  not  protecting  them  from  the  bites  of  a 
species  of  fly  which  attacks  the  eyes ; — travellers 
liave  seen  children  whose  e3'es  were  literally 
coverea  Dy  a  swarm  of  flies,  and  in  other  in- 
stances the  eyes  had  been  literally  eaten  out. 

H.a. 
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AZIR  hurried  Bndn  awny; 
and  ahe,  thinking  there  might 
be  news  for  her,  followed  wil- 
lingly. But  Wflzir  hastened 
oiit  of  the  village,  never 
roBting  till,  in  a  thick  clump  of  trees  among  tho 
rice-flolds,  lie  sprcod  a  ^hawl  for  Bryda,  and 
begnn  to  fan  Ler  face,  flushed  with  walking  so 
unusually  fast. 

'  But  what  had  you  to  show  me,  Wozir  ?'  sho 
ssked  anxiotisly. 

Wazir  tried  to  put  tha  qncslion  hy,  but  Bryda 
was  not  to  bo  satisfied  so  easily,  and  at  last  he 
aaid, — 

'  It  was  not  well  for  you  to  bo  there,  Missio 
Sahib.     You  will  never  more  see  Kaininec.' 

'  Vi'hy  not  ?'  asked  Eryda,  akrmed. 

'  The  eounlry  is  in  confusion,  bo  tliat  they 
think  the  white  Sahibs  will  not  stop  tlicm  ;  and 
they  are  going  to  make  suttee,'  answered  AVnzir, 
watching  her  face  to  see  how  she  bore  such  news. 

And,  indeed,  Bryda  turned  £iick,  and  her  heart 
bent  as  fast  aa  if  it  would  choke  her.  For  she 
knew  now  that  the  poor  deluded  Hindoos  meant 
to  bum  her  gentle  little  friend  alive,  at  the  same 
time  as  they  burned  the  body  of  her  boy- 
husband.  She  knew  that  widows  had  been 
burned  as  a  matter  of  course,  till  the  English 
rulers  had  firmly  put  a  stop  to  the  cruel  practice ; 
but  to  think  of  their  taking  advantage  of  the 
troubled  state  of  India  to  bum  that  poor  little 
gentle  child — it  was  too  horrible  to  think  of  1 

She  could  hear  a  sound  of  singing  and  wailiog 
from  the  village;  it  was  wise,  indeed,  of  Wazir  to 
keep  Uer  from  seeing  the  procession  start. 

'  But  could  we  not  beg  and  pray  them  not  to 
do  it  ?'  she  asked  eagerly. 

Wazir  shook  his  head. 

'  They  think  it  is  the  greatest  kindness  to  tha 
dead,  and  to  K&minee,  and  to  themselves  too ; 
for  tJiey  do  not  choose  to  feed  and  clothe  a 
despised  widow  who  has  so  many  years  to  live,' 
he  said.  '  Let  us  thbk  of  other  things,  Missie 
Sahib,  Shall  Wazir  sing  to  you,  or  tell  you 
stories  of  Shah  Jehon,  and  how  he  built  the  most 
beautiful  palace  on  earth,  and  wrote  upon  the 
walls,  "  If  there  he  a  paradise  on  earth,  it  is  this, 


But  Bryda  was  in  no  mood  to  listen  to  hii 
endless  stories  of  tlie  grandeur  and  great  deeds 
of  the  Klogul  kings ;  she  cried  long  and  bitterly, 
imploring  Wazir  to  take  her  awny  from  tlua 
dreadful  heathen  place. 

This  was  unreasonable,  certainly ;  but  she  wm 
still  weak,  and  the  idea  of  her  poor  little  friend's 
drc.tdful  fate  was  rather  more  than  she  could 
well  bear. 

Wazir  soothed  her  as  beet  he  could,  sud  she 
fell  asleep  at  last  with  her  head  on  his  shoulder. 

But  she  did  not  sleep  long,  for  suddenly  s 
great  noise  of  shoutmg,  and  the  trampling  oF 
horses  was  heard,  coming  towards  the  villif;*, 

Wazir's  thoughts  were  at  once  of  Sepoys. 
Bryda  bnd  wakened  with  a  start,  and  together 
they  climbed  a  little  mound,  from  which  then; 
was  a  good  view  of  the  «llnge.  And  ihm. 
riding  quickly  into  the  market-place,  their  brigbt 
stocl  bridles  and  trappings  glancing  in  the  Ust 
rays  of  tlie  setting  sun,  came  a  cavalry  troop, 
not  of  Sepoys,  but  of  English,  their  (fss 
brown  enough  with  Indian  sun,  but  while  «nn- 
pared  to  those  of  the  natives. 

But  that  WHS  not  all :  in  front  of  them  rod^ 
a  young  man  in  a  cool  white  linen  suit,  on  lii^ 
head  a  wide-brimmed  hat  of  grey  felt,  irith  i 
huge  white  puggaree,  or  muslin  scarf,  twiiltd 
round  it.  Before  him  on  his  horse  he  carried  a 
young  native  girl,  and  Bryda  felt  ready  to  cry 
with  joy  as  heartily  as  she  hod  cried  with  gr;e: 
an  hour  before.  For  the  girl  was  K^iaee.  and 
the  Engh^hmanwasnolessa  person  thanBrydiJ 
own  Uncle  Jack  I 

Poor  weak  little  Bryda  was  so  overcome  ty 
the  sudden  change  from  sorrow  to  joy,  that  is 
was  some  time  before  she  was  able  to  speak 

Wazir  carried  her  in  a  half-fainting  state  inie 
the  hut,  and  laid  her  on  her  charpoy,  vher-. 
presently,  with  her  hand  in  Uncle  Jack's,  ^hf 
was  content  to  lie  stiU  and  let  Waar  t^  ha 
story  for  her, 

CHAPTBR  XSIT. — UNCLE  JACK'S  BTOBT. 

'Poor  little  onel'  said  Mr.  Sej-moor,  wbea 
Wazir  had  finiched,  *  that  was  indeed  a  peck  'V 
troubles.     And  now  I  sec  your  eyes  are  ufciag   i 
what  became  of  the  rest  of  our  party,  afi«r  thi:    ^ 
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wild  moment  when  you  heard  yonr  father  shout 
to  the  ladies  to  throw  themselves  into  the  water, 
fts  that  was  the  only  remaining  hope.     Well, 
most  of  them  did  so,  and  the  men  who  could 
swim  hest  helped  them  down  the  stream  to  the 
other  hoat,  which  was  happily  hidden  from  the 
»Scpoys  hy  a  bend  in  the  river.     Five  of  our 
friends  were  lost — perhaps  shot  by  the  Sepoys, 
who  fired  after  us  as  we  swam ;  perhaps  swept 
away  hy  the  cuiTent.* 
'Mother?*  asked  Bryda. 
'  I  thank  God  that  I  was  able  \q  save  her ; 
and  Captain  Sykes  saved  both  his  wife  and  little 
Marion.    Your  father,  Bryda,  with  one  or  two 
brave  men,  gallantly  defended  himself,  till  at  last 
lie  fell,  terribly  wounded,  into  the  stream,  and 
floated  helplessly,  till  Captain  Sykes,  seeing  him, 
Ewam  out  again  and  brought  him  to  the  boat, 
where  we  lifted  him  in  and  bound  up  his  wounds 
.18  best  we  could.     But  we  were  by  no  moans 
safe.   The  remaining  boat  was  overcrowded,  and 
the  Sepoys  might  at  any  moment  pursue  us.   So 
we  hastily  landed — on  the  opposite  shore,  I  sup- 
pose, to  that  on  which  you  were — but  we  dared 
not  cross  the  river.    There  was  no  wood  to  hide 
us,  hut  a  mined  mud-hut,  with  a  few  shrubs 
about  it,  gave  us  a  most  fortunate  hiding-place  ; 
aad  here    we  remained  hidden,    trembling  at 
every  sound,  without  food  or  even  water  for  the 
wounded,  till  the  kindly  veil  of  darkness  fell  upon 
the  earth.   I  hardly  think  any  one  before  can  have 
longed  as  we  did  for  nightfall !     Then  we  stole 
out,  and  some  of  us  went  down  to  the  shore,  to 
fiee  if  there  were  any  signa  of  enemies  or  of  our 
lost  friends.     But  all  was  dark  and  silent,  and 
eadly  enough  we  started  to  try  and  guide  our- 
6«Jve8  by  the  stars  to  Rungpur.    It  was  no  easy 
matter — so  many  of  us  were  weak  and  faint. 

'  All  that  night  we  wandered,  and  somewhile 
before  dawn  found  ourselves  close  to  a  village. 
We  were  in  want  of  everything,  as  you  may 
suppose,  so  two  or  three  men  volunteered  to  go 
and  ask  for  food  and  for  guidance,  for  we  did 
not  know  where  we  might  be.  Our  reception 
was  very  different  from  the  kind  treatment  we 
met  with  before.  The  villagers  first  stared  at 
UB  in  terror  or  doubt;  then  held  a  hasty  con- 
eultation.  Some  of  them  went  into  their  huts — 
to  get  us  food,  we  hoped;  but  they  returned 
with  sticks  in  their  hands,  and  came  towards  us 
with  angry  and  threatening  looks.    At  this,  of 


course,  we  turned  and  went  away  ;  but  they 
followed  us,  striking  at  us  so  furiously  that  j\Ir. 
Broome  was  much  hurt ;  and  at  last  it  was  only 
by  throwing  to  them  such  valuables  as  we  still 
possessed  that  we  were  able  to  escape.  We 
joined  our  friends  again  with  empty  hands  and 
heavy  hearts,  and  pushed  on,  for  we  did  not 
dare  to  remain  near  that  village.' 
*  I  should  think  not  I '  said  Bryda. 

{To  be  continued,) 


AN   AUTUMN   SONG. 
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|H!  the  dewy  autumn  mom. 
With  the  poppies  in  the  corn. 
And  the  orchard  full  of  fruit,  with  its  bright  and 
ruddy  leaves  I 
The  barley,  wheat,  and  oats 
Bend,  as  the  soft  wind  floats, 
Wliisp'ring  I  Soon  they  will  be  cut,  and  gathered 
into  sheaves. 

Tlie  harvest  moon  is  bright 
With  its  soft  and  silvery  light, 
And  shimmers  o'er  the  field,  where  the  poppies 
gleam  so  red ; 
And  in  the  sunny  day 
The  children  come  and  play. 
While  the  lark  is  soaring  high,  singing  sweetly 
overhead. 

And  now  the  reapers  bend. 
And  all  their  strength  they  lend 
To  cut  the  rich  grain  do^vn,  while  with  thankful 
voice  they  sing — 
*  That  in  the  days  to  come. 
This  happy  Harvest-home 
Will  show  their  gratefid  hearts  to  Christ  their 
Saviour  King.' 

Joanna  McKean. 


COMPANIONS. 

A  MUDDY  stream  flowing  into  one  that  is 
clear  and  sparkling,  flows  on  for  a  time 
separate  from  the  other.  But  by-and-by  they 
unite,  and  the  whole  is  muddy. 

So  w^ill  an  innocent  boy  for  a  time  remain, 
innocent  in  bad  company,  but  as  surely  as  ho 
continues  in  such  company  he  will  in  time  be  as 
bad  as  the  others. 
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WHAT  EDDIE  FOBaOT* 


NURSE/  said  Eddie, '  this  horse  doesn't  go 
a  bit  nice.' 
'  Oh,  it's  a  splendid  horse,  dear!'  Nurse  said. 
'  Yes,  I  know,  but — ^but — look ! ' 
Eddie  sat  astride  his  rocking-horse ;  and  really 
for  a  rocking-horse  it  seemed  quite  to  deserve 
Nurse's  praise, — a  dashing  grey,  with  flowing 


Eddie,  not  saying,  however,  what  was  hoirid, 
and  getting  upon  his  feet  and  looking  at  tk 
splendid  grey  horse  with  an  angry  and  cross  look 
that  sat  very  badly  on  such  a  little  boy's  face. 

'  I'm  afraid  my  boy  has  forgotten  something 
this  morning,'  sighed  Nurse. 

'  What  ? '  asked  Eddie. 
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mane  and  tail,  embroidered  Baddle-doth  and 
scarlet  rosette ;  but  Eddie,  with  discontented,  im- 
patient jerks,  seemed  to  be  urging  it  to  get  quite 
off  the  rocker,  or  at  least  turn  head-over-heels 
with  his  rider. 

'  What's  the  matter  with  it  ? '  said  Nurse. 

'  Oh,  it's  horrid,  don't  you  know  I  *  replied 


'  To  be  grateful,'  Nurse  replied. 

Eddie  hung  his  head  and  went  slowly  across 
the  room  to  the  window,  upon  the  sill  of  which 
at  that  moment  a  sparrow  was  picking  np 
Nurse's  crumbs  and  chirping  meanwhile,  like  the 
merry  contented  little  fellow  he  was. 

'And  now   come  here/  ^>oke  Nurse  ODoe 
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more,  •  and  let  mo  try  and  amuse  you.  Come 
and  stand  on  the  hassock  behind  my  chair, 
put  your  hands  over  my  eyes,  and  I  will  tell  you 
what  I  see.* 

Quite  an  old  game  this  was  between  Nurse 
and  Eddie;  but  Eddie  flew  across  the  room 
now,  delighted  to  join  in  it,  for  usually  Nurse 
saw  such  funny  things  with  her  eyes  covered  I 

'  I  can  see  a  little  girl  in  a  perambulator ;  not 
a  baby — she  is  quite  as  old  as  Eddie — and  she 
is  lying  on  her  back,  her  blue  eyes  uplifted  to 
the  sky.  Her  face  is  very  pale  and  tliiu  and  her 
folded  hands  are  almost  transparent  The  sun 
is  shining,  the  birds  are  singing,  the  children  are 
playing  their  merry  games  around  her ;  but  she 
will  never  nm  in  the  sunshine,  or  play  with 
her  happy  little  brothers  and  sisters,  or  bound 
across  the  breezy  common  like  a  happy  bird  in 
its  flight.' 

*  Why  ?  •  said  Eddie. 

'Because  she  is  paralysed  I  She  will  never 
even  walk  across  a  room,  but,  morning  noon  and 
night,  must  lie  in  one  position,  unable  even  to 
turn  herself  to  one  side,  as  long  aa  she  lives.* 

With  a  Jong  sigh  of  pity,  Eddie  would  have 


snatched  his  hands  away,  but  Nurse  held  tbem 
over  her  eyes  and  went  on, — 

'I  see  a  boy — just  such  a  boy  as  my  pet, 
sitting  in  the  sunshine  outside  his  mothers 
cottage.  He,  too,  is  pale,  and  his  little  face 
wears  a  sad,  wondering  look,  as  if  he  were  always 
listening.  From  side  to  side  ho  turns  hia  large- 
brown  eyes,  and  up  to  the  blue  sk}',  sniiliiig 
sweetly  as  the  trill  of  the  lark  falls  upon  bis  ear, 
and  softly  pressing  one  thin  hand  within  the 
other,  as  though  his  heart  were  full  of  peaceful 
joy.  But  he  sees  neither  gi"een  valley,  nor  Woo 
sky  with  soft  white  cloud  sailing  across  its  calm 
breast ;  neither  brilliant  flower  nor  gay,  flut- 
tering butterfly  are  seen  by  him ;  nor  face  of 
father,  mother,  sister,  brother,  or  any  thing  or 
person  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  or  alwve  it.' 

*  Oh,  Nursie  dear,  why?*  cried  Eddie,  sohbiD-; 
as  he  pulled  his  hands  away  and  came  and  knelt 
down  by  the  good  old  woman's  knee. 

*  Because  he  is  blind  I  *  was  Nurse*s  reply,  and 
taking  the  boy  in  her  arms.  *  Oh,  my  darlin;;:, 
don't  forget  God's  love  to  you,  and  learn  to  Le 
contented  I  * 

*  I  never  will :  I  never  will  again,  Nursie  I  * 

B.  0.  n. 


IN    NELSON'S    DAYS. 
{fiontvimed  from  page  201 . ) 


CHAPTER  III. 


^HE  first  ^ings  received  by 
Joe*s  parents  of  their  boy's 
whereabouts  was  from  Captain 
Richards,  from  Charlestown, 
to  the  effect  that  to  cure 
the  boy  of  his  habit  of  risking 
his  life  in  boats  he  had  taken 
him  away  in  the  Mari/  Sarah  for  a  week  or 
two,  .hoping  that  home-sickness  combined  with 
a  little  of  the  real  hardness  of  a  sailor's  life  woidd 
be  an  effectual  means  of  doing  so,  and  trusting 
his  mother  and  father  would  give  him  credit  for 
his  good  intent. 

News  travelled  slowly  in  those  days,  and 
therefore  the  second  letter,  written  from  Ply- 
mouth, and  containing  the  painful  tidings  of  the 
boy's  abduction  by  the  dreaded  press-gang,  only 
reached  his  parents  some  days  after  the  event 


His  mother  s  grief  was  painful  to  witness.  Al 
tlie  boy's  wayward  thoughtlessness  was  forj,'ottai; 
the  many  occasions  when  his  reckless,  vtrntarc- 
Bome  practices,  had  made  her  anxious  for  hours 
together,  was  lost  sight  of ;  he,  her  darling,  Is 
youngest-bom,  was  stolen  away  from  home  a»'l 
her,  and  by  a  cruel,  brutal  hand  thnist  beiore  ^i 
cannon's   mouth,  a  target  for  the  guns  of  tt: 

enemv ! 

Bitter  were  her  reflections  upon  the  conduct  o. 
the  Mar^  SaraJis  captain  and  crew.  *  Wretcbi . 
cowards  that  they  were,  all  through,'  she  cncc 
*  Could  they  save  tlieir  own  lives  only  by  rob- 
bing my  child  of  his,  and  breaking  his  moditrs 
heart?* 

This  was  unjust,  as  we  know,  for  no  one  bJ*i 
saved  his  life  at  Joe's  expense ;  and  as  for  J'* 
himself,  he  was  not  dead  yet 
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'Where  have  they  taken  him?*  she  eagerly 
asked  of  hia  father,  who,  poor  man,  didn't  know 
any  more  than  she  did,  and  woiUd  have  given 
his  right  hand  if  he  could  have  given  her  back 
her  boy.  *  I'll  tramp  the  country  tlirougli,  and 
bare-foot,  but  what  I'll  find  him,  if  I  die  on  my 
WAV — my  little  Joe  I  my  poor  lost  lamb  I  * 

And  there  is  no  doubt  that  she  would  there 
and  then  have  set  off  on  her  useless  travels,  but 
that  in  the  midst  of  her  eagerness  she  feared  she 
might  waste  time  by  going  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion. 

*  Let's  leave  it  in  God's  hands  for  awhile, 
Mother,'  persuaded  the  Captain.  *  He's  able  to 
watch  over  our  poor  child  and  bring  him  through 
every  danger  safe  home  again.  Richards  says, 
most  likely  Sam  Crawley  and  he  were  shipped 
together,  and  if  so,  Sam  will  protect  him  as  if  he 
was  his  own  child.  Bide  awhile,  Mother ;  bide 
awhile.' 

*  A  child !  *  she  broke  out  again,  pacing  the 
room  and  raising  her  clenched  hands  excitedly 
again  and  again  above  her  head ;  '  a  baby  I — no 
more ;  to  drag  him  into  battle,  to  look  upon 
dvnng  men,  stiffening  in  their  own  blood;  to 
have  his  infant  ears  filled  with  their  shrieks,  and 
wait  his  own  turn  to  be  murdered  I  Oh,  surely, 
surely  God  will  punish  tlie  inhuman  butchers 
who  suffer  such  things  to  be  ?  * 

*  Easy,  Llother,  there's  a  good  soiU  I  Men's 
hearts  are  turned  witliin  them.  For  home,  and 
hearth,  and  liberty,  the  nation's  up  in  arms,  even 
to  the  women.  Boney  is  at  our  doors  :  only  last 
week  bis  ships  were  so  close  to  one  part  of  the 
coast  to  southward,  that  they  could  make  out  his 
ensigns  witli  the  naked  eye.  All  the  day  before 
tliey  had  heard  guns  firing,  and  saw  before  sun- 
down a  great  black  cloud  of  smoke  hovering  over 
their  clifta.  That  was  coming  close.  Mother,  and 
in  their  terror,  every  woman  that  had  a  red 
cloak,  or  a  red  shawl  or  petticoat,  turned  out 
of  doors  and  marched  to  the  cliffs,  where  they 
stood,  drawn  up  in  line,  to  deceive  the  French- 
men, by  making  them  believe  they  was  soldiers 
— they  hadn't  a  red -coat  in  the  place ;  nothing 
but  fiisbermen,  who  had  never  handled  a  gun  in 
their  lives.' 

'  "VMiat's  that  got  to  do  with  my  boy  ?  * 

*  This,  Mother :  that  a  boy  can  carry  a 
powder-bucket  as  well  as  a  man,  and  quicker. 
Men  are  scarce,  at  the  best,  and  while  things 


are  so  desperate  with  us  all,  I  say,  if  my  boy — 
my  child,  that  not  so  long  ago  I  nursed  on  my 
knee — is  useful  to  the  King,  the  King — God  bless 
him  I — shall  have  him,  and  may  God  watch  over 
and  protect  our  fleet  and  maintain  us  our  rights 
upon  the  salt  water  I  * 

This  was  all  very  noble-spivited  and  patriotic, 
but  Joe's  mother  shook  her  head,  and  took  her 
sorrow  to  heart  and  waited,  fallv  resolved  that, 
if  by  some  good  chance  tidings  of  her  boy's 
whereabouts  reached  her,  she  would  instantly 
set  off'  in  search  of  him. 

In  Plymouth  Sound,  one  himdred  and  forty 
sail  of  merchant  vessels  lay  at  short  anchor, 
bound  for  all  parts,  and  waiting  the  signal  gun 
from  the  convoy,  lying  further  out,  to  spread 
their  sails  to  the  fair  wind  blowing,  and  start  upon 
their  voyage.  The  convoy, — a  large  32-gun 
frigate — would  conduct  them  down  the  Channel 
and  as  far  further  on  their  way  as  would  be 
necessary  to  protect  them  from  the  enemy's  pri- 
vateers. 

One  of  the  vessels  lying  nearest  the  frigate 
was  the  Marjj  Sarah,  and  Captain  Richards, 
his  papers  in  his  hand  containing  the  particulars 
of  his  voyage  and  the  nature  of  his  cargo,  is  just 
stepping  over  the  rail  of  his  ship,  to  be  rowed 
to  tlie  convoy  for  the  purpose  of  showing  its 
commanding  officer  the  said  papers.  *  Pull 
away,  lads,'  said  Captain  Richards;  'she's 
heaving  short  her  anchors,  I  see,  and  it  won't  be 
long  before  the  gun  fires.* 

And  in  five  minutes  the  Mari/  SaralCs  boat 
glided  up  to  the  towering  side  of  the  great  ship, 
and  the  Captain,  ascendhig  the  broad  ladder, 
stood  face  to  face  with  the  marine  on  sentry. 

The  deck  of  his  majesty's  frigate  Penelope 
presented  on  this  morning  a  most  animated  ap- 
pearance. Forward,  with  a  measured,  musical 
tramp,  led  by  a  fiddler  perched  on  the  cap- 
stain-head,  thirty  or  forty  bare-footed  sailors 
manned  the  hand-spikes,  and  hove  short  the 
chain  cables  by  which  the  great  ship  was 
moored. 

As  the  Captain  of  the  Mary  SaraJi  passed 
the  sentry  to  be  conducted  by  the  master-at- 
arms  to  the  quarter-deck,  he  observed  a  group  of 
men  coming  up  the  hatches  with  a  fair-haired 
boy  among  them,  and  at  the  sight  of  them  forgot 
for  a  moment  his  errand,  and  stood  spellbound. 

(70  ie  eotttinued,) 
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(Continued  from  page  SOS.) 

CHAPTER  IV. 

MOOTH  as  polished  marble  and 
white  as  a  hound's  tooth,  the 
frigate's  decks  were  occupied  by 
groups  of  people  utterly  out  of 
keeping  with  the  grim  propriety 
of  a  ship  of  war ;  for  sailors  and  marines  were 
bidding  good-bye  to  their  kindred ;  and  fathers, 
mothers,  wives,  and  sweethearts  abounded  on  all 
sides.  Here,  sitting  on  the  pyramid  of  balls,  one 
of  which  was  built  by  the  side  of  each  of  the 
thirty-two  guns,  a  young  wife  held  the  hand  of 
her  husband  in  a  lingering  dasp.  Yonder,  a 
father  and  mother  were  hovering  over  their 
boy,  willing  that  he  should  serve  ^e  King,  but 
hungering  over  him — ^his  mother  especially — ^as 
though  to  lose  sight  of  him  now  was  to  lose 
him  altogether.  There,  under  the  mainmast, 
where  the  cluster  of  brass  belaying -pins  shone 
like  burnished  gold  in  the  red  sun -rays,  a  group 
of  swarthy  seamen  and  marines,  chaffed  with  a 
bum-boat*  woman  over  supplies  of  needles, 
cotton,  buttons,  and  tape.  Now  and  then,  coiling 
up  a  rope  or  moodily  splicing  a  frayed  halyard, 
might  be  seen  a  solitary  tar  with  whom  no 
kindred  had  sought  an  interview;  who  had 
neither  mother,  father,  wife,  or  sweetheart  to 
bid  him  God-speed  or  brighten  his  voyage  with 
a  loving  kiss.  Over  all'  the  subdued  din  of 
motley  sounds  the  shrill  pipe  of  the  boatswain 
and  the  squeak  of  the  fiddle  sounded.  At  length, 
following  the  long  trill  of  the  former,  the  boat- 
swain's hoarse  throat  gave  out, '  Hands  aloft — 
lay  out  and  let  fall  topsails!'  Instantly  the 
shrouds  on  each  side  the  three  masts  were  alive 
with  barefooted  sailors,  and  presently  the  great 
spreading  yards  far  up  were  knotted  with  men 
who  seemed  to  be  holding  on  at  nothing. 

At  the  same  moment  the  music  of  the  fiddle 
ceased,  the  long  handspikes  were  lifted  from 
their  sockets,  the  men  fell  into  their  proper 
stations,  and  wliile  the  ship  swung  g^acefdly 
to  her  shortened  anchors,  friends  and  kindred 
stood  aside,  while  the  whole  ship's  company 
were  mustered  at  the  foot  of  tlie  quarter-deck. 

*  Bum-boats— allowed  at  that  time  to  ooqy^  neces- 
saries for  sale  to  the  crews  of  ships. 


There,  in  all  the  glory  of  oocked-hat,  gold- 
epaulettes,  laoe,  and  sword-belt,  stood  the  Cap- 
tain of  the  Penelope,  surrounded  by  his  sta^ 
comprising  first,  second,  and  third  lieutenants, 
chaplain,  surgeon,  quarter-master  and  purser. 

Between  this  monarch  of  the  quarter-deck  and 
the  now-assembled  crew  were  arranged  a  line 
of  men  and  boys, — a  motley  line  indeed:  a 
waggoner  here,  a  miner  there.  A  sturdy,  mealy- 
faced  baker  at  the  top ;  a  dapper  young  carpenter, 
his  foot-rule  still  sticking  out  of  his  pocket, 
standing  at  the  bottom  of  the  line. 

Not  quite  at  the  bottom,  however  :  an  eidetly 
seaman,  but  of  great  muscular  strength  still,  and 
of  upright  build,  stood  last,  and  between  him  and 
the  carpenter  stood,  his  cheeks  burning,  his  grey 
eyes  blazing  with  excitement  and  wonder,  a  boy 
of  less  than  ten  years — ^Joe  Walters.  The  latst 
fruits  of  the  press-gang. 

Silence,  so  deep  that  the  whistling  of  the 
breeze  through  the  shrouds,  and  the  soft  splash 
and  gurgle  of  the  tide  beneath,  were  the  only 
sounds  to  be  heard,  prevailed  throughout  the 
assemblage  as  the  Captain — Rowley  Beaumont 
by  name — took  a  paper  from  the  hands  of  bis 
fii*st  lieutenant,  and  opening  it,  scanned  the 
names  written  thereon  and  the  line  of  anxiooB 
faces  before  him  alternately,  with  a  glance  that 
had  nothing  in  it  but  the  one  expression — dnty. 

'My  lads,'  said  he,  in  a  voice  whose  dear, 
cold  tones  rung  sharply  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  frigate,  *  the  nature  of  the  times 
compels  His  Majesty  King  Geoi;ge,  much  against 
his  will,  to  impress  men  to  fight  in  his  battles 
against  the  enemies  of  his  kingdom.  You  havd 
been  called  from  your  several  occupations  to 
take  up  arms  in  your  country's  defence.  Do  nut 
forget,  in  your  very  natural  resentment  of  thd 
force  used  to  separate  you  from  home  and 
kindred,  that  it  is  for  the  protection  of  home 
and  what  it  holds  dear  we  are  all  in  ann^ 
together.  Be  steady,  obedient,  brave ;  and  good 
pay,  prize-money,  and  promotion,  will  be  yocr 
certain  rewards.  Desertion,  I  need  not  remiii*i 
you,  will  ensure— death  at  the  yard-arm  !* 

As  Captain  Beaumont  paused  before  givio? 
utterance  to  the  last  few  words,  his  keen,  glitter- 
ing eye  ran  searchingly  along  the  line  of  men 
before  him,  as  though  it  would  mark  in  advance 
any  who  were  likely  to  give  trouble.  He  tbca 
read  out  their  names  from  the  paper,  indudia^ 
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ihe  1)07  ^^^  ^  elderly  sailor  l>efflde  liiin,  and 
letting  fall  his  sword  with  a  rattle  upon  the 
deck  tamed  away. 

'One  moment,  sir/  said  the  elderly  sailor, 
finnly  but  respectfully;  and  raising  his  cap 
with  one  hand  he  laid  hold  of  the  boy*s  hand 
with  the  other  and  took  a  couple  of  paces  forward. 
Tm  an  old  seaman,  who  had  his  share  of  service 
years  ago.  I  fought  in  India,  in  Spain,  and  be- 
fore Quebec  I've  got  a  medal  for  all  three,  and 
a  pension  of  sixpence  a-day,  and  a  honourable 
discharge  from  the  service.    Can  you  press  me  f* 

'Samuel  Crawley — are  you  Samuel  Crawley?* 
The  Captain  had  returned,  and  taken  the  paper 
of  names  once  more  from  the  lieutenant's  hand. 

The  seaman  touched  his  forelock  as  only  an 
old  man-o' -war's  man  could,  and  said, '  At  your 
aervice,  sir.' 

'Then  as  long  as  the  King  needs  a  strong 
hand,  a^id   such    men   as  you    can    be   had, 


previous  service  only  more  fully  qualifies  them 
for  the  present  work.  To  your  duties,  Crawley, 
and  be  an  example  of  courage  and  manly  duty 
to  the  inexperienced  men  at  your  side.' 

*  One  word  more,  sir ;  this  boy — a  mere 
child — was  taken  from  his  home  by  that  man, 
Digory  Jacobs/  pointing  to  another  in  the  group, 
'  to  cure  him  of  his  boyish  habit  of  getting  into 
boats,  and  now  and  then  tumbling  in  the  water. 
It  was  folly  intended  to  send  him  back  to  his 
parents  when  we  reached  Plymouth,  and  he 
was  with  me  and  that  other  man,  the  mate, 
when  we  came  ashore  to  get  water  the  day 
before  yesterday,  and  got  took  by  the  press- 
gang.  You'll  send  him  homo  now,  sir,  and  ease 
his  poor  mother's  anxious  heart?' 

And  the  old  sailor  looked  every  inch  a  man 
and  a  seaman,  as  he  thus  stood  cap  in  hand, 
pleading  for  the  boy. 

(To  he  eotUdnnud,) 


THE    CHILDBEN    OF    THE    BIBLE. 

V. — David. 


TXTHEN  King  David  was  a  little  boy  he 

V  V      had  no  thought  of  the  honour  to  which 

he  would  one  day  attain.    He  was  the  youngest 

of  the  family,  and  although  his  father,  Jesse,  was 

fond  of  him,  his  brothers  do  not  seem  to  have 

cared  much  about  him.    He  lived  a  great  deal 

oat  of  doors,  taking  care  of  his  father's  sheep, 

and  he  loved  to  notice  everything  that  tvent  on 

around  him.     When  he  grew  older  he  wrote 

many  beautiful  psalms,  and  as  we  read  them  we 

can  see  how  well  he  remembered  his  life  among 

the  hills  and  valleys  when  he  was  only  a  little 

ahepherd-boy. 

Those  were  not  very  peaceful  times.  Saul, 
the  king  of  Israel,  was  at  war  with  the  Philis- 
tines, and  David's  brothers  were  amongst  his 
Boldiers. 

One  day  Jesse  called  David,  and  desired  him 
to  go  to  the  camp  to  inquire  after  his  brothers. 
When  David  got  there,  he  found  every  one  very 
mnch  troubled.  The  Philistines  had  in  their 
army  a  giant  named  Gk>liath9  and  the  soldiers 
of  Israel  were  so  frightened  at  him  that  they 
seemed  to  have  lost  all  their  courage.  David 
WBB  surprised  to  find  that  soldiers  of  God  should 
fear  this  heathen  giant    At  last  he  said, '  No 


one  need  be  afraid  of  this  man.  I  am  ready  to 
fight  with  him.' 

Wlien  King  Saul  heard  this  he  said, '  You  are 
not  fit  to  fight  with  such  a  man ;  you  are  only 
a  boy,  and  he  is  a  trained  soldier.' 

But  David  answered,  'When  I  was  feeding 
my  flocks  a  Hon  and  a  bear  came  to  attack  them. 
God  helped  me  to  kill  the  lion  and  the  bear,  and 
He  will  help  me  to  kill  the  giant' 

So  Saul  said  that  he  might  go. 

Presently,  Goliath  came  out  of  the  Philistine 
camp,  and  demanded  with  a  loud  voice  if  any 
one  dared  to  come  and  fight  with  him.  David 
ran  out  to  meet  him.  He  wore  only  his 
shepherd's  dress,  and  he  carried  a  sling  and  a 
little  bag  of  stones. 

The  giant  laughed  to  see  this  lad  come  out 
against  him,  and  he  said  rude  and  mocking  things 
to  David.  But  David  knew  that  God  woidd  fight 
for  him,  and  as  the  giant  came  towards  him,  in- 
tending to  kill  him',  the  boy  threw  a  stone  from 
his  sling  with  all  his  strength,  and  it  struck 
GoHath's  forehead,  and  he  fell  to  the  ground. 

Then  Daidd  ran  to  him,  and  drew  Goliath's 
own  sword  from  its  sheath«  and  cut  off  the 
giant's  head,  and  carried  it  to  the  King. 
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A  PECE   OF  TB0UBI.B8. 
[  CmOintiA)  fnm  pate  299.) 


Y   tliis  (ime  we  were    all    ex- 
haneted,'  condnned  Uocle  Jack, 
'  for  the  stronger  ones  had  cur- 
ried or  supported  the  ladiee  and 
the  wounded  men,  and  we  were 
all  faint  from  want  of  food,  to 
nothing  of  fatigne  and  anxiety, 
found  onr  way  to  a  very  email 
ige — by  this  time  we  were  a 
[  way  from  the  river — and  for 
time  we  doubted  whether  we 
ventnre  to  enter  it.     However, 
isea  were  so  few,  and  looked  so 
poor,  ihat  we  ventured  at  last  to  ap- 
proach one.    We  knocked  at  the  door,  and  an 
old    woman    came    out,    who,    on    seeing  us, 
screamed  in  terror,  pushed  post  us,  and  rushed 
into  the  open  ur,  nttering  a  succession  of  wild 
yells,  which  brought  the  neighbours  out  of  their 
houses.     Directly  they   saw  us  they  crowded 
together,  as  if  to  protect  each  other,  and  shrank 
away  if  we  came  near  them,  clasping  their  hands 
as  if  ready  to  beg  for  mercy.' 

'They  were  as  much  afraid  of  you  oa  you 
were  of  them!'  said  Bryda. 

'  Exactly.  Well,  at  lost  we  coaxed  them  to 
come  nearer,  and  finally  induced  them  to  bring 
us  a  little  food.  We  went  into  one  of  the 
wretched  huts  to  eat  it,  and  I  stayed  near  the 
door,  and  saw  the  people — about  twenty  in  all — 
holding  a  grand  conndl,  evidently  diacusBing 
what  to  do  with  us.  Having  made  up  their 
minds,  they  all  with  one  accord  made  off  as  fast 
as  possible,  never  stopping  to  look  behind  them. 
This  we  did  not  like  at  all,  for  we  thought  very 
likely  they  had  gone  to  get  some  of  their  neigh- 
bours to  help  them  in  driving  us  away,  or 
perhaps  they  might  treat  us  still  worse.  So  we 
took  what  food  we  could  find,  and  some  pieces 
of  cloth,  and  departed  again.  We  went  on  till 
the  sun  was  quite  high,  and  we  were  much 
afraid  we  should  he  a^en  by  our  enemies,  as  we 
followed  B  rough  road  among  rice-fields  and 
bmshwood.  Onoe,  indeed,  we  heard  voices  dose 
to  ns,  and  only  managed  to  conceal  ourselves 
among  some  shrubs  before  a  whole  troop  of 
Sepoys,  some  fifty  or  mote,  rode  by,  and  we 
could  hear  them  boasdng  that  in  a  few  weeks' 


time  not  an  English  face  would  be  seen  in  India. 
Though  we  had  travelled  for  so  many  hoora,  we 
had  made  little  progress  leally,  on  accountof  our 
invalids,  more  than  one  of  whom  had  unselfislily 
begged  to  be  left  behind  by  the  wayside.  Utteriv 
wearied,  we  aat  down  in  a  little  grove  b>  rest, 
and  then  it  was  that  the  clever  idea,  wbich 
probably  saved  us  from  many  more  dangers, 
occurred  to  onr  young  surgeon.  Yon  temembet 
him,  Bryda — Mr.  King?' 

'I  think  I  do.  Hasn't  he  a  very  brovn 
face?' 

'  Very  brown,  and  lai^  dark  eyes,  and  i 
slight  fignre.  We  used  to  call  him  "  The  NatiT«,~ 
for  fan.  Well,  he  began  roaming  idly  about, 
and  wandered  into  the  comer  of  a  field,  where  be 
came  upon  what  he  at  first  tJiought  was  a  Bcue- 
crow.  It  was  really  a  very  old  b^gar,  dieswd 
in  a  tattered  robe  reachii^  to  his  feet,  who  wu 
sitting  there  perfectly  motionkes.  The  idea 
occurred  to  Mr.  King  that  he  would  aak  him  ta 
change  clothes,  and  this  the  old  man  did,  bong 
bribed  by  Mr.  King  to  do  so.  He  came  back  la 
us  in  this  comical  ^sguise,  and  really  be  passed 
very  well  indeed  for  a  native. 

' "  Now,"  he  said,  "  I  look  more  or  leas  Uke  i 
native,  and  cerbunly  I  can  talk  like  one,  for  I 
was  bom  and  have  grown  up  in  this  countn. 
You  all  stay  here,  and  I  will  go  boldly  slong 
thia  road  into  whatever  town  or  village  I  can 
find  in  a  day's  journey.  Wut  for  me  till  smuet 
to-morrow :  if  I  do  not  return  by  that  time,  yoa 
win  know  I  have  hem  found  out  and  kined."' 
'  How  brave  ho  was  1'  swd  Bryda. 
'Brave  a^id  nnselfish,  too.  He  started  off, 
and  we  who  were  left  crouched  down  dosdj. 
expecting  to  spend  many  bonis  in  our  uncom- 
fortable— and  not  very  safe — hiding-i^Bce.  Bot 
before  half  an  hour  had  passed,  we  beard  Mr. 
King's  voice  calling  to  us  from  a  little  distance. 
At  first  we  thought  he  was  very  rash  to  shout 
so  loudly  in  English ;  but  be  came  springmg 
towarda  as,  rather  hindered  by  hia  hag  robe, 
and  totd  us  to  come  oat  qnicldy,  for  bs  W 
grand  news  for  us.  We  foimd  that,  v^  soos 
after  leaving  us,  be  bad  heard  a  great  trampliDg 
as  of  horsemen  coming  towarda  him.  Be  np' 
posed  they  were  Bepoys,  and  hesitated  for  u 
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infltont  what  he  should  do.  Then  he  went 
boldly  OD.  The  trampling  came  nearer  and 
nearer,  and  in  a  few  moments  he  came  face  to 
ikoe  with  a  whole  troop— not  of  Sepoys,  but  of 
our  own  brave  English  soldiers,  who  were  being 
sent  from  Rungpur  to  join  the  force  which  was 
to  attack  the  city  of  Delhi.' 

'  How  delighted  you  must  all  have  been!'  said 
Bryda. 

'  Yes,  indeed ;  we  were  happy  and  thankful, 
though  some  of  us  had  rather  sad  thoughts,  too. 
For  instance,  we  missed  Bryda.* 

Two  bright  tears  rose  in  £ryda*s  eyes.  She 
winked  them  quickly  away,  and  asked, — 

'  What  happened  next  ?' 

'Next  we  were  escorted  in  safety  to  the 
dty  of  Rungpur,  and  there  we  rested  and  were 
kindly  cared  for  by  our  countrymen.  And,  in- 
deed, several  of  our  party  needed  all  that  care 
and  kindness  could  do.  Your  father,  Bryda,  lay 
for  awhile  between  life  and  death ;  but  life  won 
the  battle,  and  now,  while  I  am  telling  you  this, 
he  is  on  his  way — travelling  by  short  stages — 
to  Pang^r,  a  cool  and  healthy  place  under  the 
great  Himalaya  mountains.     So  now  we  may 


indeed  feel  the  truth  of  the  old  words,  "  Sorrow 
may  endure  for  a  night,  but  joy  cometh  in  the 
morning." ' 

Bryda  lay  still  for  a  little  while,  thinking  that 
never  in  her  life  had  she  felt  so  happy. 

'  Did  all  the  other  people  get  wel^  too,  Uncle 
Jack?'  she  asked  at  last 

'  I  did  not  mean  to  have  told  you  my  one  sad 
piece  of  news  till  you  were  better,'  he  said ;  '  but 
perhaps  it  is  best  told  now.  Mrs.  Sykes  be- 
came very  ill  as  soon  as  your  father  was  out  of 
danger,  and  in  three  or  four  hours  she  died, 
giving  little  Marion  into  your  mother^s  care 
with  her  last  breath.' 

'Oh,  poor  Lottie!'  said  Bryda,  and  this  sad 
news  seemed  to  distress  her  so  much  that  her 
uncle  began  to  amuse  her  by  a  funny  account  of 
Guru,  the  snake-charmer — of  the  clever  con- 
juring tricks  he  had  done  when,  after  a  narrow 
escape  of  being  shot  as  a  spy,  he  had  at  last 
found  his  way  to  Colonel  Danvers.  Then  he 
told  her,  that  if  she  were  well  enough  to  travel 
they  would  start  on  the  morrow  to  join  her 
father  and  mother. 

(7o  5e  cfunXxmat^,) 


MOBE    ABOUT    THE    SOUDAN. 


THE  Soudanese  say  the  English  have  a  long 
pole,  which  they  climb  to  the  top  of,  and 
from  which  they  see  everything.  Some  of  their 
ideas  concerning  the  English  are  very  curious 
and  touching.  Let  us  hope  that  English  soldiers, 
in  carrying  on  the  war  in  Egypt,  have  not  been 
guilty  of  any  acts  of  uukinduess  towards  these 
]M)or  ignorant  men  that  shall  cause  them  to  blush 
witli  shame  in  days  to  come. 

*Thc  Inglesi*  (English),  they  say,  *have  a 
good  plan  of  fighting :  they  stand  still ;  they 
wait  for  us,  and  then  they  fire.  Thus  we  lose  a 
great  many.' 

Oh  that  war  were  for  ever  at  an  end !  That 
our  countrymen,  having  no  need  of  arms,  should 
Le  able  to  say  to  those  heathen  men, '  See,  we 
are  greater  and  stronger  than  you,  because  we 
love  and  fear  the  One  Great  God,  "Who  teaches 
us  to  show  love,  and  mercy,  and  gentleness  to  all 
nations.' 

*  The  Inglesi  like  fighting !  When  one  Inglesi 
is  killed  or  wounded,  another  takes  him  out  of 


the  way  on  his  back  and  another  man  takes  his 
place.  Thus  you  do  not  see  huge  piles  of  dead, 
mixed  with  wounded,  among  the  Inglesi  as  it  is 
with  us.' 

Is  this  not  very  sad  ?  It  is  good  to  hear  of 
English  bravery  and  regard  for  every  man  falling 
wounded  from  his  rank;  but  do  we  love 
fighting  ? 

I  hope  not !    There  is  an  old  song,  beginning — 

'  Let  those  who  make  the  quarrels 
Be  the  only  ones  to  fight.' 

And  I  know  you  will  wish  with  me  that  our 
quarrel  with  the  enemies  of  these  pour  creatures 
and  ourselves  could  have  been  carried  on  without 
having  to  teach  them  such  fatal  lessons  of 
British  supremacy. 

Let  us  hope  that  now  the  poor  Arab  may 
settle  down  once  more  to  his  simple  pursuits;  to 
the  tillage  of  the  fruitful  soil  of  his  country ;  to 
his  simple  instrument  of  music ;  to  life  no  longer 
disturbed  by  the  voice  of  war. 
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SCHW^EITZEH  S     COCOATINA. 

Anti-Dyspeptio  Coooa,  or  Chocolate  Powder.      Quaranteed  Pure  Soluble  Ckxioa. 

ConsLBting;  solely  of  the  Finest  Cocoa  Beans  with,  the  excess  of  Fat  Extracted. 

Tdh  Factltt  pronounce  it  'the  mo.st  nutritious,  perfectly  digestible  Beveragre  for  Brkakfast,  Luhchxon,  or  Brpria,  and  InTaluable  for 

Invalids  and  Toung  Children.' 

FourtimcA  the  Ktrength  of  preparations  thickened  yet  weakened  with  arrowroot,  starch,  &c.,  and  in  reality  cheaper  than  such  mixtures. 

Made  instantaneously  with  Boiling  Water.    Keeps  for  years  in  all  Climates.    Palatable  without  Milk. 

A  teaspoonful  to  a  Breakfast  Cup,  costing  loss  than  a  Halfpenny. 
CocoATisiA  possesses  remarkable  sustaining  properties,  and  is  especially  adapted  for  early  Brvakfast. 

Sold   by    C?liemiat8    and    Grooers,   in    air-tight   tins,    at    la.   6d.,   Ss.,    6b.    Sd.,   fto. 

MAGIC- LANTERN    ENTERTAINMENTS. 

F.  DAIITON  &  Co.  are  prepared  to  send  competent  people  to  exhibit  the  Magic  Lantern,  with  Fifty 

Entertaining  Slides,  from  21«.  and  upwards,  or 

DISSOLVING-VIEW    ENTERTAINMENTS  from  £1  u..  6rf..   or  with  Lime  Light,  £2  2*. 

London  :  F.  DARTON  &  Co.,  72  St.  John  Street,  West  Smithfield. 

The 'SUNDAY'  PRIZES  for  1885. 

SPECIAL  MOTICE  to  tlie  Readers  of  'Siiidtj.' 

THE  Editob  has  decided  to  award,  instead  of  the  usual  Monthly,  a  Series  of  ANNUAL  PEIZES, 
as  follows : — 

FIRST  PBIZE      £6    0    0      |      SECOND  PEIZE      £3    0    0 

THIED  PEIZE    £2    0    0 

B  PEIZES  of  10b.  each.  I  SIX  PEIZES  of  Ss.  each. 


For  the  TWELVE   BEST  WRITTEN  PAPERS  and  COLOURED  PICTURES  of  HAPPY  SUNDAY  AFTERNOONS 

appearing  in  the  present  Volume  of  SUNDA  Y, 

Competitors  may  send  in  their  Papers  and  Pictures  monthly,  or  the  entire  number  at  the  end  of  the  year ;  but  all 
Competitions  must  be  in  the  Editor's  hands  on  or  before  Deoember  20th,  1885.  The  Numbers  and  Coloured  Subjects 
will  become  the  property  of  the  Editor,  to  be  afterwards  sent  to  the  Children  in  the  various  Hospitals. 

Fall  Naxss  and  Addrkssks  must  accompany  each  Paper,  with  the  Competitor's  age — which  must  be  under  15  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Competition — and  the  signature  of  Parent,  Clergyman,  or  Teacher,  to  the  effect  that  it  ia  the 
anaided  work  of  the  Boy  or  Girl  sending  it. 

By  this  arrangement  the  Editor  and  his  Youno  FriExVDs  will  be  brought  into  closer  and  more  continuous  intimacy, 
and  the  results  of  the  year's  work  looked  forward  to  by  them  and  him  with  far  greater  interest ;  and  while  the  hand- 
some and  numerous  Prizes,  either  in  money  or  books,  will  stimulate  many  who,  after  one  failure,  have  hitherto  ceased  to 
try  for  the  Monthly  Prize,  the  Editor  trusts  that  in  this,  as  in  |ill  other  respects,  his  endeavours  to  make  SUNDAY  the 
best  of  all  books  for  Young  People,  will  be  acknowledged  by  an  ever  widening  circle  of  Readers. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  Editor  offers  a  number  of  PRIZES  for  the  best  COLOURED  OUTLIKE 
TEXTS  appearing  in  the  present  Volume  of  SUNDAY,  to  be  competed  for  by  our  little  Readers  who  are  UNDER 
TEH  YEAS8. 

These  latter  Friaes  will  be  awarded  every  other  Month. 


OUTLINE    PRIZE    COMPETITION. 

PBIZE  to  Helen  Mi:skett,  aged  Si  years. 

Very  Oood.—Olive  Fowler,  Blanche  Hughes,  Maude  Brnnson,  Clara  Matthews,  and  Isabel  Tarleton. 

Good.— Claude  Grantham,  Muy  Ingersoll,  Bertie  Norris,  Nellie  St.  John,  Harvey  Collins. 

Bad. — Constance  Humphreys,  Mark  Wilson,  Leonard  Kennaway. 

The  Editor  would  urge  those  of  his  young  friends  who  intend  to  send  their  Papers  and  Coloured  Subjects  in  Com- 
petition  for  the  larger  Prizes  all  together  at  the  end  of  the  year,  not  to  put  off  their  work  too  much.  Time  is  going  on, 
and  constant  practice  should  be  kept  up  to  enable  them  to  send  out  good,  clean,  and  unhurried  work  when  sending-in 
day  arrives.  

Competitors  sending  their  Monthly  Farts  containing  the  Coloured  Text,  must  enclose  Stamp  if  they 

wish  them  to  be  returned. 


NOTICE   TO    *  SUNDAY'    READERS. 

Readers  of  *  SUNDAY,'  who  would  be  willing  to  send  it  when  read  to  Foreign  Missions,  where  it  would  be  much 
appreciated,  are  requested  to  apply  to  Miss  GORE  CURRIE,  Bewsey  House,  Bournemouth,  who  will  gladly  give  any 
information  connected  with  the  supply  of  Papers  and  Periodicals  to  Missionaries  abroad. 
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"The  next  boiuik  hw  Brfda  uid  B^&muiee  stAitiog. 
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A    FECK    OF    TBOUBLEa 

{ContiKotd  fromsagt  Sll.) 


ANGDB  ii  tinder  the  great 
k  Himalaytui,  Biyda,'  said  Uncle 
f  Jack ;  '  you  wiU  eee  snow  on 
I  tl(«r  heights,  and  beautiful 
'  Bceoes  and  beautiful  flowers 
'  that  will  soon  make  yon  forget 
all  theee  troublea.' 

'  Oh,  Uncle  Jack  I'  »aid  Bryda,  '  do  you  know 
what  I  think  would  be  really  delidoui '?' 

'What,  dear  child?' 

'  To  be  perfectly  perithfd  with  cold  V  said 
Bryda,  so  eeriouBly  that  Mr.  Seymour  could  not 
help  laughing. 

'  Oh,  yes,  wouldn't  itl'  he  said.  'To  have 
delightfid  chilbUJDB,  and  iciclea  hanging  from 
the  ende  of  my  mouBtache !  Well,  Bryda,  we 
will  be  off  as  Boon  as  may  be — say  early  to- 
morrow, and  go  in  search  of  Mbs  Lottie. 
Perhape  she  will  not  want  to  come,  though.' 

'  Oh,  poor  Lotl4e  1'  said  Bryda.  '  She  has  no 
mother  now.' 

'  Bat  yonr  mother  will  be  a  mother  to  her,' 
eaid  her  nnde, '  and  yoa  must  be  a  sister  to  her, 
Bryda.' 

'Bnt  do  you  think  Lottie  will  have  been 
hsppy  in  the  Rajah's  house.  Uncle  Jack?' 

'  We  will  ask  her  that,'  aud  her  uncle.  'But 
I  suspect  Lottie  haa  had  her  trials  too,  and  we 
will  hope  she  will  be  the  better  for  them.' 

'  Yes,'  eaid  Bryda,  thonghtfuUy.  *  And  I 
know  she  will  soon  get  nice  if  she  lives  with 
mother.' 

'  Just  like  Bryda  ? '  asked  Unde  Jack,  slyly. 

And  Bryda  answered,  with  the  old  look  of 
fan  coming  back  to  her  eyes,  '  My  edncadou  has 
been  sadly  neglected  lately.' 

'  Then  determine  to  amend,'  said  Uncle  Jack. 
*  That  will  be  a  good  Sunday  reaolution.' 

'Sunday?'  asked  Bryda;  'is  this  Sunday? 
I  have  lost  all  count  of  time  here.' 

'  Well,  I  am  glad  I  arrived  in  time  to  prevent 
Sunday  from  being  spent  in  a  very  dreadtfal  way 
by  some  of  theee  worthy  people,'  said  her  uncle, 
much  more  gravely. 

He  looked  at  Kftminee,  who  was  sitting  on 
her  mat,  ready  to  wait  on  Bryda,  her  face  and 
head  hidden  from  the  gaze  of  the  white  Sahib 
by  a  moslin  veiL 


'  E&mince  I '  said  Bry<U. 

The  little  girl  turned  her  face  to  her,  Itill 
keeping  the  muslin  folds  between  beradf  ul 
Mr.  Beymonr.  Her  large  eyes  looked  vnj 
sorrowful. 

'  Why  do  you  look  so  sad,  KAminee  ? '  asked 
Bryda.  '  Surely  you  are  glad  to  be  saved  &om 
that  dreadful  death  ?' 

'  If  I  had  died,'  sfud  Kftminee,  slonlj  ml 
sadly,  '  it  would  have  pleased  them  all  betltt, 
for  they  believe  I  should  thereby  have  earned  fot 
BonomSIee  thousands  of  years  in  the  hsppoesa 
of  Swerga.*  But  now  I  am  again  in  my 
father's  house,  and  all  my  life  I  shall  be  the 
slave  of  all,  loathed  and  despised ;  even  my 
food  will  be  grudged  to  me.' 

She  spoke  in  a  quiet,  hopeless  way,  that  venl 
to  Bryda's  heart.  She  must  indeed  have  a  ud 
life  before  her  if  she  could  prefer  the  idea  of  Ik 
terrible  flamea ! 

'Look  heie,  Kftminee,'  said  Mr.  Seymon, 
'how  would  you  like  to  go  with  this  yonitg 
lady,  and  be  a  little  ayah  to  her,  aad  lait  to 
read  and  write,  and  be  merry  and  happy,  ^ ' 
child  of  your  age  ought?' 

Kiminee  drew  the  muslin  more  closely  aloDt 
her,  but  her  eyes  sparkled  as  she  looked  *i 
Bry^a,  doubting  almost  if  she  could  believe  ber 
own  ears. 

'  She  will  not  say  Ko,  Uncle  Jai^'  suil 
Bryda,  clapping  her  hands.  '  And  oh,  I  tbu 
he  so  glad  I' 

■Then  that  is  settled,  for  her  pareniB  are ik4 
likely  to  object  And  now  look  at  the  great  rocixi 
moon  coming  np,  Bryda.  We  must  all  go  t<i 
sleep  with  happy  hearts,  and  to-morrow  tk 
sunrise  will  find  us  well  on  our  jonntey,  I 
hope.' 

'  Kftminee,  you  will  look  happy  now,  w»'| 
you  ? '  said  Bryda,  when  Kflminee'a  father  lui 
readily  given  leave  for  her  to  go,  being  pn- 
bably  well  pleased  to  get  rid  d  her.  '  If  y'- 
want  anytUng  more  to  make  you  happy,  .'^''^ 
must  tdl  me,'  said  Bryda. 

Kflminee  looked  up  with  disped  bands  tsi 
earnest  eyes. 

*  The  Pandiae  of  flw  Dnhsdni 
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*  I  want  nothing !  I  have  too  much !  *  ahe  said. 
My  heart  is  but  a  little  flower ;  if  so  small  a 
cup  is  too  much  filled,  it  can  only  overflow.* 

And  the  next  snnrise  saw  Bryda  and  Kftminee 
starting  with  their  strong  escort  They  were 
packed  into  a  gharry,  a  sort  of  cart  drawn  by 
bollocks,  cnrtamed  and  cushioned  to  make  it  as 
comfortable  as  possible  for  Bryda.  The  villagers 
stood  to  see  them  go  with  very  cheerful  faces, 
for  the  great  Seymour  Sahib  had  distributed 
backsheesh  (a  reward  of  money)  liberally  among 
them.  Brown-limbed  men,  children,  and  veiled 
women,  with  red-capped  babies  on  their  hips, 
stood  and  watched.  For  years  to  come  they 
would  say  that  such  a  thing  happened  in  the 
year  before,  or  after,  the  time  when  the  daughter 
of  the  Feringbees  dwelt  for  a  while  among 
them. 

CHAPTER   XXV. — ^A   ROTAL   RECEPTION. 

There  was  quite  a  bustle  in  the  town  of 
Bmidl.  After  many  waverings  and  doubts, 
the  Bajah  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
tbe  English  would  be  better  as  friends  than  as 
eDemies,  so  he  had  made  up  his  mind,  helped 
by  the  wise  advice  of  his  chief  minister,  Gopi 
Smgb,  to  make  himself  as  agreeable  as  possible 
to  them. 

Therefore,  when  it  was  annomnced  to  him 
that  a  great  Englishman,  called  Seymour  Sahib, 
was  coming  with  a  detachment  of  English  soldiers 
through  hia  dominions,  and  had  some  idea  of 
paying  the  great  Rajah  a  visit,  his  High- 
ness overflowed  with  delight  at  being  able  to 
show  his  devotion  to  England,  and  to  show 
off  his  own  pomp  at  the  same  time  by  wel- 
coming with  all  possible  display  this  distin- 
guished visitor. 

So  Bnndl  had  put  on  a  holiday  dress ;  that 
is  to  say,  it  was  a  good  deal  swept  and  cleaned, 
ihe  tulsi  buabea  growing  by  the  house  doors 
were  watered,  the  people  put  on  their  best,  and 
filled  the  streets — at  least  the  men  did,  while 
the  women  peeped  from  latticed  windows  to  see 
the  Rajah  go  by  to  meet  his  guest,  and  conduct 
him  in  state  to  his  palace.  Bryda,  looking 
through  the  curtains  of  her  gharry,  could  see 
this  grand  procession  coming  nearer,  and  was 
amazed  at  its  magnificence. 
The  Rajah  approached,  riding  on  a  most 


enormous  elephant,  and  this  elephant  waa  dressed 
in  his  gorgeous  best  His  face  waa  painted  all 
over  with  stars  and  wavy  patterns  in  very 
bright  colours;  his  big  flapping  ears  were 
pierced,  so  that  he  might  wear  jewels  as  ear- 
rings. On  his  forehead  was  a  huge  jewel — 
rubies  and  emeralds,  and  his  big  grey  neck  had 
an  immense  necklace  of  gold  chains  and  gold 
plates.  The  tips  of  his  tusks  were  covered  with 
gold,  and  his  mahout,  or  driver,  carried  a  great 
pointed  prod  of  gold,  set  with  rubies,  instead  of 
the  usual  iron-tipped  stick. 

The  old  elephant  looked  quite  vain  of  all  this 
splendour,  but  that  was'  only  half.  His  body 
was  nearly  hidden  by  an  immense  sheet  of 
crimson  velvet,  edged  with  heavy  gold  fnnge, 
and  on  the  top  of  all  was  a  howdah  of  silver, 
with  curtains  of  the  same  crimson  velvet,  edges 
with  rich  lace. 

And  inside  these  curtains  was  a  shining,  spark- 
ling, dazzling  thing,  such  a  mass  of  priceless  kin* 
cob*  and  of  necklaces,  pendants,  bangles,  finger- 
rings,  toe-rings,  and  turban  ornaments,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  describe  it  From  this  mass  of 
magnificence  looked  out  the  cheerful  face  of  the 
very  great  Rajah  of  Bundl,  smiling  a  welcome  to 
his  guests. 

Beside  the  royal  elephant  trotted  a  much 
smaller  one,  whose  duty  it  was  to  carry  a  ladder 
of  silver,  so  that  when  his  Highness  wanted  to 
get  down  from  his  lofty  seat  he  could  at  once 
do  so.  Behind,  came  another  elephant,  carry- 
ing a  howdah,  and  scarcely  less  gorgeous  than 
that  on  which  the  Rajah  rode.  The  curtains  of 
this  howdah  were  closely  drawn. 

Behind  again,  came  an  endless  array  of  courtiers, 
each  dressed  in  his  brilliant  best;  then  there 
were  soldiers  in  all  sorts  of  bright-coloured 
tmiforms,  and  a  band  of  musicians  with  trumpets 
and  drums.  Also  a  troop  of  creatures  who 
looked  as  if  tliey  had  come  out  of  a  Christmas 
pantomime.  They  had  masks  on  their  heads, 
painted  to  look  like  the  heads  of  animals,  and 
skins  of  the  same  animals  were  thrown  over 
their  shoulders,  showing  their  bare  brown  arms 
and  legs.  These  danced  and  shuffled  and  tumbled 
head-over-heels  under  the  very  tninks  of  the 
elephants  and  the  prancing  horses  of  the  courtiers. 

{To  be  eontinued.) 
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THAT  great  artiste  and  Bword-Bwallower, 
Signor  Pappadaggio,  had  gone  through 
the  whole  of  his  truly  wonderful  performance — 
the  flip-flap  and  donhle  somersault  -  throwing, 
the  tossing  of  the  huge  hlack  ball  with  his  feet, 
— the  Signor  lying  on  his  back  the  while, — and 
the  terrible  shuffling  with  the  knives  and  golden 
balls,  and  had  promised,  on  the  receipt  of  eighteen 
pence,  collected  from  the  crowd,  to  swallow- three 
swords  in  succession ;  and  Pacto-Facto,  the  per- 
forming French  poodle,  had  finished  his  business 
with  tlie  hoops,  and  retired  to  comfort  himself 
with  a  bone  he  had  picked  out  of  the  gutter, 
when,  with  a  spirited  '  mb-a-dub-dub '  on  the 
drum,  the  cheerful  proprietor  of  the  troupe 
introduced  to  the  crowd  the  Infant-Marvel, 
Mademoiselle  Seraphina  (otherwise  Tottie). 

Tottie  was  a  sweet  and  winning  child,  in  spite 
of  the  dark  circles  under  her  baby  eyes,  and  the 
forced  look  of  gladness  on  her  face ;  and  graceful 
as  a  fairy,  though  the  coarse  and  tawdry  dress 
was  not  BO  white,  nor  the  spangled  bodice  and 


head  dress  half  so  brave  and  glittering  as  they 
had  once  been.  There  was  more  of  weariness 
than  mirth  in  her  light  footsteps,  and  the  child's 
eyes  would  have  taken  a  happier  light  if  they 
could  have  looked  forth  from  the  embrace  of  a 
loving  mother's  arms. 

Tottie  is  dancing  to  the  full  blast  of  the 
Pandean  pipes  and  the  most  stirring  thumping 
of  the  drum,  when  a  cry  is  heard,  the  crowd 
helter-skelter  parts  to  right  and  left,  a  horse  and 
heavy  cart  come  clattering  through  the  gap,  and 
Tottie — ^baby  Tottie  falls  beneath  the  iron  hoo& 
and  wheels. 

Killed  ?  No ;  the  Signor,  whose  real  name  is 
Duffle,  takes  the  little  limp  and  bleeding  form  to 
his  breast,  and  crying  %vith  a  great  sob,  '  Look 
up,  my  little  Tot  I  dad's  got  ye,'  carries  her  to 
the  doctor,  who  says,  with  a  smile, '  There  are 
no  bones  broken.' 

I  win  tell  you  presently  what  next  happened 
to  Tottie,  otherwise  '  Madlle.  Seraphina.' 

(Z*o  &e  eonXimud^ 


IN    NELSON'S    DAYS. 

{Contimud  from  page  307.) 


THE  boy  is  too  young,  certainly,'  replied 
Captain  Beaumont,  who  had  boys  of  his 
own,  and  was  rather  stmck  by  the  handsome 
flushed  face,  and  bright  resolute  eye,  of  the  little 
fellow  before  him.  '  Let  him  be  sent  ashore  at 
the  first  opportunity,'  he  continued,  turning  to 
a  lieutenant 

At  this  moment  there  was  seen  elbowing  his 
way  to  the  front  a  short  stout  man,  of  sea- 
faring appearance,  very  rough  and  woolly-— 
the  skipper  of  the  Mary  Sarah, 

Pulling  his  forelock  in  a  sedate  manner.  Captain 
Kichards  told  Captain  Beaumont  that  he  knew 
the  boy  and  his  parents,  and  with  his.  Captain 
Beaumont's  leave,  he  would  take  charge  of  Joe 
and  deliver  him  into  their  hands. 

Now,  whether  it  was  because  he  had  been 
called  a  child  by  some,  and  too  young  for  the 
service  by  Captain  Beaumont,  or  because  he  was 
being  made  too  much  of  a  fuss  of  altogether,  and 
would  rather  go  thraigh  with  the  affair  than  be 
taken  back  to  his  parents  by  Captain  Richards 
as  a  very  bad  sort  of  a  boy  whom  everybody 


had  been  trying  to  cure  of  his  bad  habits,  I  know 
not.  Anyhow,  to  the  surprise  of  Sam,  the  string 
of  new  sailors,  and  of  Captain  Richards  himseli^ 
Joe  stepped  suddenly  forward,  and,  touching  his 
forehead  to  Captain  Beaumont,  said, — 

*  Sir,  if  you'll  let  me,  please,  I'd  rather  go.' 
*Go  where?' 

*  Go  with  you  and  Sam  in  this  ship,  sir.* 

'  You  would  rather  serve  the  King  than  go 
home  to  your  mother  ? ' 

'  I'll  serve  the  King  first  and  go  home  to  mr 
mother  afterwards,  sir.* 

'  Boy ! '  exclaimed  the  officer,  laying  his  band 
on  Joe's  shoulder  and  exhibiting  great  and 
pleased  surprise,  'I  wish  yon  were  my  son! 
Look  at  this  child,'  he  continued  turning  to  the 
gaping  string  of  pressed  men,  'and  copy  bis 
example.  Take  him,  Crawley,'  turning  to  the 
delighted  Sam,  '  and  make  a  sailor  of  him :  h»i 
yours  henceforth — and  the  king's.' 

'  Topsail-halyards,  stand  by ! '  sang  the  hosrs? 
voice  of  the  boatswain,  as  the  gun  to  signal  the 
fleet  was  fired  from  the  frigate's  side.    '  Cletf 
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the  ship !  Hani  away  topsail  sheets !  Let  fall 
fore  and  main  courses  I  Hani  aft  the  weather 
jib  sheets  and  masthead  the  topsails !' 

When  all  this  was  done  the  Penelope  was  no 
longer  lying  at  rest  upon  the  dappled  sea,  but 
with  a  doud  of  snowy  canvas  spread,  and  ac- 
companied by  her  long  train  of  merchant  vessels, 
was  heeling  gracefully  over  to  leeward  under 
the  fresh  wind,  while  the  sea  splashed  and  foamed 
and  lifted  in  graceful  clouds  of  spray  as  it  was 
deft  by  the  great  vessers  shapely  stem. 

And  Captain  Richards  on  board  the  Mari/ 
Sarah,  wondered  what  kind  of  strange  matter 
got  mixed  in  the  blood  of  boys  bom  by  the 
harbour-side,  which  turned  them  into  rovers 
and  adventurers  upon  the  sea,  at  on  age  when 
ordinary  children  remained  tied  to  their  mothers* 
apron  strings;  and  he  indited  a  hasty  note  to 
Joe*s  mother  there  and  then,  and  sent  it 
ashore  by  a  waterman  within  hail,  telling 
her  the  story  of  Joe's  kidnapping,  who  did  it, 
why  it  was  done>  and  where  and  in  what  company 
Joe  now  was,  and  preferred,  for  a  time  at  any 
rate,  to  remain  in.  '  I  could  ha*  wished,'  con- 
duded  the  good  skipper, '  as  thot  Digory  Jacobs 
hadn't  been  shipmets  with  Joe  and  Sam  as  he 
is :  anyways  Sam  is  sure  to  look  after  the  boy.' 

CHAPTSB  V. 

And  now,  before  I  go  any  further  with  my 
stoTj,  I  think  that  I  had  better  tell  you  a  little 
more  of  the  meaning  and  history  of  this  press- 
gang,  and  why  and  wherefore  his  Majesty 
wanted  fighting  men  so  badly.  Trying  times 
they  were,  as  you  have  already  seen,  when  the 
baker  was  taken  from  his  oven  (and  bread  was 
frightfully  dear  then,  too*),  the  carpenter  from 
his  bench,  the  mason  from  his  trowel,  and  the 
plough-boy  from  his  yoke  of  oxen.  Stirring 
times,  indeed,  with  Boney  on  the  Continent  and 
at  sea,  causing  a  disturbance  everywhere. 

From  the  reigns  of  Philip  and  Mary  to  that  of 
Greoige  III.  impressment  for  the  navy  had  been 
at  different  times  resorted  to.  The  law  permitting 
it,  which  has  never  been  repealed  and  therefore 
remains  in  force  to  this  day,  allowed  men  from 
eighteen  to  thirty-five,  fit  for  the  service,  to  be  at 
any  time  and  in  any  place,  ashore  or  afloat,  seized 
in  the  king's  name,  and  conveyed  for  service  to 

*  About  two  shDlisgs  the  four-pound  loaL 


the  nearest  man-of-war.  Seamen,  river-water- 
men, all  who  were  likely  to  be  able  to  lend  a  hand 
in  any  way  to  subdue  the  king's  enemies,  were 
liable ;  and.  as  in  the  case  of  some  of  Joe's  com- 
panions, even  landsmen  were  sometimes  suai-ed 
in  the  press-gang's  evil  net. 

On  the  2oth  March,  1802,  the  Treaty  of 
Amiens  was  signed — a  })oor  patched-up-and- 
soon-broken  peace;  for  within  a  year  fighting 
broke  out  again,  and  it  was  now,  when  year 
after  year  of  war  had  weakened  the  British 
power,  and  reduced  the  anny  and  navy  to  below 
fighting  strength,  that  impressment  for  both 
services  was  found  absolutely  necessary.  That 
the  system  was  harah  in  its  working,  and  that 
because  of  the  wide -spread  sorrow  it  caused  the 
people  detested  it,  was  only  natural.  The  press- 
gang  was  a  word  equal  in  the  amount  of  teiTor 
it  inspired  to  the  terror  attaching  to  the  mention 
of  the  Roman  Inquisition.  In  the  peaceful  days 
to  come,  when  the  country  hod  rest,  and  the 
press-gang  had  become  only  a  memory,  people 
wondered  at  its  existence,  and  winter-evening 
firesides  were  the  scenes  of  many  a  tale  of  hard- 
ship, rebellion,  and  tyranny — of  sons  parted  fix)m 
their  mothers — of  sweethearts  from  their  be- 
trothed—of husbands  from  their  young  wives, 
never  to  meet  again  on  earth. 

•  *  *  4^  ♦ 

Time  rolled  on  :  Joe's  mother,  in  readiness  to 
go  in  search  for  her  boy  upon  the  first  tidings  of 
his  whereabouts,  was  greatly  shocked  at  the 
receipt  of  Captain  Richards'  third  and  very 
short  letter.  Joe  stolen  away  by  enemies  was 
one  thing;  but  Joe  keeping  away  from  her  of  his 
own  free  will  was  quite  another  thing,  and  she 
took  her  bonnet  off  as  it  were,  and  sat  down  to 
mourn  over  her  boy,  and  his  cruel  desertion  of 
her,  and  to  dread  new  dangers  from  the  presence 
near  him  of  Digory  Jacobs.  She  had  heard 
nothing  since. 

Not  from  Joe  himself  to  comfort  her  sorrowing 
heart  with  the  knowledge  of  his  safety ;  not  from 
Sam  Crawley;  not  from  the  Captain  of  the  Mari/ 
Sardk,  whose  >\ife,  after  the  manner  of  the  wives 
of  sea-captains  who  were  called  upon  foreign 
voyages  in  those  days,  ex]iected  to  hear  little  of 
her  skipper  until  his  stout  arms  were  once  more 
round  her,  or  his  continued  absence  forced  her 
to  the  conclusion  that  she  was  a  widow. 

{To  be  continued,) 
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mt  TrEiiSoir's  days. 
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:  oQ  wu  trilence;  and  tbe 
Captain  of  the  Otprey  BUcceBS- 
fully  dodging  tlie  enemy's 
privateers  in  the  Channel, 
came  back  from  Newcastle 
with  a  cargo  of  coal,  and 
anchored  in  his  native  road- 
etead.  Little  need  was  there 
when  he  landed  to  ask  hia 
wife  any  queBtious ;  her 
eorrowfnl,  pun-drawn  face, 
told  him  she  had  heard  nothing  more  of  her 
lost  boy. 

'  If  I  only  knew  he  was  with  Sam  Cra\T]ey,' 
ebe  mourned,  *  I'd  be  easy-minded ;  but  wjiat 
my  mind's  dwelling  on  now  is  that  he  may  bo 
with  Digory,  and  Sam  in  another  ship.' 

'  Yon  don't  think  Digory  wonld  fetch  out  any 
spito  he's  got  against  me  on  the  child,  do  you  ?' 
asked  Captain  Richards. 

'  That  I  do,  John !  What  did  he  Uke  the 
boy  away  for?' 

'  Ah,  well,'  said  the  Captain,  scraping  his  chin 
dnbionsly,  'our  Joe  teat  a  rare  torment,  you 
know  (when  was  he  ever  out  of  mischief?),  and 
I  ain't  going  so  far  as  to  blame  anyt>ody  tliat 
tried  to  give  him  a  fright — 'twas  fur  the  boy'e 
good.' 

'  Look  here,  Father,'  said  the  good  mother, 
coming  up  close  to  her  husband,  '  Digory  Jacobs 
got  six  months  in  Exeter  Gaol  for  selling  biscuit 
and  beef  out  of  the  Oiprey,  and  you  prosecuted 
him ;  and  he'd  take  your  life  for  it,  or  the  life 
of  any  chick  or  cliild  of  yours,  to  the  longest 
doyof  his  life — mark  me  I' 

'  He's  a  bitter  weed  I  know,  Mother  ;  but  I 
don't  like  to  tliink  a  man's  malice  towards  a 
fatlier  should  make  him  wish  to  harm  his  cliild : 
but  if  it  is  so,  and  my  boy  uomes  to  hurt 
through  Digory  Jacobs,  ha  must  keep  out  of 
my  reach'.' 

'  Ah,  that  won't  bring  back  my  Joe  1'  sighed 
Itlrs.  Walters,  wearily,  as  she  oat  donm  at  the 
table  opposite  her  husluind. 

'  Father,'  suddenly  cried  one  of  the  other 
children,  neither  of  whom  had  come  in  for  much 
of  the   retnmcd  Captain's   usually  hoisterons 


greetings, '  Peter  Cross  is  coming  np  the  road, 
— perhaps  he's  got  a  letter  for  us  I' 

'A  letter:' 

Half-a-dozen  eager  hands  already  tingled  to 
hold  it;  e^er  steps  flew  across  the  room, 
and  quite  a  cluster  of  excited  facea  met  ibe 
old  letter-carrier  as  he  feebly  trotted  np  to  the 
door. 

'A  letter  for  Mrs.  Walters,  mum:  there'» 
eighteenpence  to  pay.'  Half-a-crown  was  the 
postage  on  a  letter  from  over  the  eeaa  in  those 
days ;  hut  &  shilling  had  been  already  paid  oi 
this — all  the  cash  the  sender  had,  perhaps.* 

Eighteenpence  1  Peter  Cross  might  have  hod 
as  many  shillings  for  the  asking. 

'  Open  it.  Father,'  said  Mrs.  Walters,  huldio; 
the  letter  towards  him  with  a  shaking  hmd. 
and  sinking  heavily  into  a  chair.  '  Oh,  my  hilk 
Joe!' 

There  seemed  no  donht  in  her  mind  that  (lu 
letter  had  to  do  with  her  lost  boy,  which  ww  a 
pity,  as,  had  the  letter  been  from  any  one  else, 
her  disappointment  must  have  been  very  hard 
to  bear. 

But  it  was  from  Joey;  not  a  very  long  letter 
it  is  tme,  but  as  long  as  he  could  make  it  in  the 
short  time  at  his  disposal ;  the  revenue  catt«T 
which  had  boarded  them  that  morning  with 
orders,  and  was  going  to  take  ashore  letters  from 
the  oiEcers  and  crew,  being  in  a  hurry  to  tat^ 
her  departure. 

'  We  have  been  knocking  about  in  tlie  Cbanr.:l 
ever  since  we  left  Plymouth,'  wrote  Joe, '  look- 
ing out  for  privateers,  and  I  have  had  no  chant? 
to  write.  Now  everyliody  says  we  ahaD  soon  be 
sent  to  join  Lord  Kelson.' 

Joe  then  went  on  to  say  liow  Ion;;  he  had  bera 
grieving  over  his  constant  disobedience  anil 
unkindness,  ending  by  his  last  act  of  wilfnily 
choosing  to  remtun  away  from  home  wIimi  he 
might  have  returned  to  it ;  but  he  felt  tber 
would  all  care  more  for  him  by-and-by,  wkti 
he  was  on  officer,  and  hia  mother  would  foigive 
him  when,  having  had  a  shy  at  Johnny  Crapaad 
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—meaning  the  French — he  came  home  with  a 
benp  of  prize-money  to  pour  into  her  lap. 
*  Mother,'  he  conchided,  *  I'd  like  it  famous  if  it 
wasn't  for  wanting  you  I  Oh,  Mother,  Mother, 
if  I  could  put  my  arms  around  you  now,  and  feel 
you  kisa  me,  I'd  give  the  whole  world ! ' 

Mrs.  Walters  broke  down  at  this  entirely,  and, 
sobbing,  laid  her  head  upon  her  husband's  broad 
chest,  while  the  Captain's  voice  grew  husky  and 
hifl  eyes  dim  with  tears.  All  the  children  wept 
in  Bvmpathy,  and,  for  a  dme,  the  usually  bright 
parlour  presented  a  dismal  scene. 

If  their  eyes  could  have  seen  Joe  a  few  hours 
after  that  letter  was  written,  and  beheld  the 
scene  he  was  a  witness  to,  terror,  surprise,  and 
awe  would  certainly  have  combined  to  hush 
their  plaintive  wailings. 

The  frigate  Peneloptj  her  head  towards  Fal- 
mouth Marbour,  was  plunging  heavily  in  a  dis- 
agreeable sea,  the  wind  half  a  gale  from  the 
south-east,  and  the  grim  rock-bound  coast  of 
Devon  frowning  not  very  far  away  to  leeward,  in 
the  dreary  light  of  the  December  afternoon.  A 
driving  sleet  cut  the  men's  faces  like  needle-points, 


hung  upon  the  ropes  till  they  felt  like  ropes  of  ice, 
and  made  the  white  decks  whiter  stilly  and  so 
slipp^y  that,  in  the  lurchings  of.  the  ship,  the 
men  lost  their  sea-legs  and  rolled  about  like 
nine-pins. 

Top-gallant  masts  were  struck  and  housed 
on  deck ;  the  three  great  topsails  were  double- 
reefed,  and,  with  a  single  jib,  were  all  the  sail 
the  labouring  ship  carried.  Guns  were  run  in  and 
ports  closed;  life-lines  were  rigged  at  every  point 
where  necessary ;  everything  was,  indeed, '  made 
snug'  for  the  gale,  rising  rapidly  and  likely  to 
rage  with  its  full  fury  long  before  Falmouth  was 
reached. 

But  greater  was  the  strife  in  men*s  hearts  on 
board  the  ship  than  upon  all  the  wide  waste 
around  or  in  the  dreary  winter  heavens  above 
their  heads.  Loss  of  liberty,  hard  work,  poor 
food,  and  familiarity  with  scenes  of  bloodshed 
and  cruelty,  had  turned  the  jolly  English  tar 
into  a  spiteful  and  bullying  animal,  ready  upon 
the  shortest  notice,  and  upon  any  real  or  fancied 
violation  of  his  rights,  to  behave  like  a  savage. 

(To  he  eonUnaed.) 


CABELESS  MAY. 


OH,  dear,  dear  me !  I  think  I  see 
That  tiresome  shuttlecock, 
"Which  bounced  away  the  other  day, 
And  broke  the  parlour  dock. 

'  Miss  May,  your  parse,'  cried  dear  old  Nurse, 

W^ill  now  quite  empty  be ; 
Two  panes  of  glass,  and  now,  alas ! 

The  dock  is  broken — see  I 

Your  father  said,  fines  must  be  paid, 

To  teach  you  care  to  take ; 
And  I  will  lock  your  shuttlecock 

In  box  of  strongest  make.' 

'No,  no!'  I  cried;  and  then  I  tried 

To  toss  it  to  the  sky ; 
But  where  it  fell  I  could  not  tell. 

It  seemed  away  to  fly. 

I  paid  my  fine,  and  had  to  dine 
For  three  days  quite  alone ; 


I  could  not  pat  my  pretty  cat^ 
Nor  give  the  dog  a  bone. 

But  now  I'm  free,  and  now  I  see 

My  dear  old  fav'rite  toy ; 
Down  I  must  knock  my  shuttlecock. 

And  then  I'll  dance  for  joy. 

I  am  not  tall,  and  fear  I'll  fall, 
If  I  should  climb  that  stool ; 

Yet  still  I'll  try, — no,  'tis  too  high, 
I'll  wait  till  after  school ; 

And  ask  Nurse  Brown  to  reach  it  down. 
And  then,  '  Dear  Nurse,'  I'll  say,  . 

*  Do  not,  pray,  lock  my  shuttlecock 
In  your  strong  box  away. 

But  give  it  me,  and  you  shall  see 

No  more  an  empty  purse ; 
And  **  little  Miss  "  your  face  will  kiss '— • 

(She  gave  it  I) — Good  old  Nurse! 
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"  I  think  I  see  that  tiresome  shuttlecock !" 
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A  FECK  OF  TROUBLES. 

{Continued  from  page  815. ) 


LTOGETHER  tlie  whole  scene 
was  really  rather  like  the  end 
of  a  pantomime,  when  the 
royal  procession  and  grand 
transformation  scene  give 
place  to  the  clown,  harlequin, 
and  columbine. 
As  for  K&minee,  her  eyes  grew 
BO  large  and  romid  with  utter 
amazement  that  Bryda  could  not 
help  laughing.  Peeping  through  her 
curtains,  she  saw  her  imcle  solemnly 
invited  to  join  the  Rajah  in  his  grand 
Bowdah,  to  gain  which  he  climbed  up  the  silver 
ladder. 

Bryda  wondered  what  would  happen  next. 
There  seemed  to  be  a  little  discussion  going 
on  between  her  unde  and  the  Rajah  with  the 
help  of  an  interpreter,  for  Mr.  Seymour  was  not 
well  acquainted  with  the  particular  dialect  spoken 
by  liis  Highness. 

Bfyda  supposed  they  were  saying  *  How  do 
do?*  and  wished  they  would  get  it  over 
r,  for  she  was  growing  impatient  to  see 
again. 
Bat  an  Eastern  Prince  takes  some  time  to 
'  How  do  you  do  ?  *  and  '  Quite  well,  tfaank 
yov;'  and  in  reality  the  talk  was  something  like 
the  following : — 

The  interpreter  to  Mr,  Seymour. — *  The 
Bafah  hopes  that  the  eyes  of  the  great  lord 
hsvB  been  bright,  and  his  countenance  joyful. 
and  that  the  water  he  has  drunk  has  been  as  the 
juice  beloved  by  the  great  god  Indra,  to 
his  heart  glad  in  the  country  of  Bund!.' 
Mr.  Seymour  to  the  interpreter. — 'Tell  the 
Bi^aii  I  never  was  better- in  my  life.' 

Tbe  interpreter  to  the  Rajah. — 'The  great 
lorf  a  mouth  has  been  filled  with  honey,  and  his 
fiut  has  shone  as  brightly  as  the  sun  and  the 
Ml  moon  with  joy  since  he  entered  the  dominions 
of  Ae  great  Prince  of  princes.* 

TI»  interpreter  to  Mr.  Seymour. — *  The 
Sfl|ah  desires  to  know  if  the  maiden,  beautiful 
m  Paravati,*  who  accompanies  the  great  lord, 
has  also  beeoi  well?' 

*  Paravati — a  Hindn  goddess. 


Mr.  Seymour  to  the  interpreter. — ^*She  ia 
much  better,  thanks.  The  change  of  air  does 
her  good.* 

The  interpreter  to  the  Rajah. — '  The  maiden 
drooped  like  a  wounded  gazelle  till  she  entered 
the  country  of  the  great  Rajah.  Now  her  path 
is  over  freshly  gathered  roses,  and  clear  streama 
flow  beside  it* 

Mr.  Seymour  to  the  interpreter. — '  I  want  to 
know  how  the  other  little  girl  ia — ^the  one  who 
is  in  the  Rajah*s  palace.* 

The  interpreter  to  the  Rajah. — 'The  great 
lord's  heart  is  parched  as  the  deserts  of  Scinde 
for  news  of  the  maiden  whom  your  Highness 
has  cherished  as  the  eagle  cherishes  her  helpless 
young  ones.* 

The  interpreter  to  Mr.  Se3nnour. — '  Unworthy 
is  the  palace  of  the  Rajah  to  bold  so  lovely  a 
guest,  but  she  has  graciously  eaten  and  drank, 
and  is  well.  Poor  and  mean  are  the  trappmgs 
of  the  elephant  who  has  borne  her  forth  to  meet 
the  great  lord,  but  she  is  here.* 

'  Then  she  is  behind  those  curtains  ?*  asked 
Mr.  Seymour,  pointing  to  the  elephant  with  tha 
closed  howdah. 

The  interpreter  signified  that  it  was  so. 

'  Then  her  little  friend  could  ride  back  with 
her,  could  she  not?*  asked  Mr.  Seymour. 

In  reply  an  officer  was  sent  to  invite  Bryda  to 
join  Lottie  in  her  howdah. 

Then  the  band  struck  up  a  triumphal  but 
very  noisy  march,  the  mummers  jumped  and 
tumbled,  the  horses  pranced,  the  elephants 
tramped  solemnly  on,  while  in  front  of  the 
Rajah*s  beast  walked  heralds,  shouting  the  nam- 
berless  grand  names  and  titles  of  the  Rajah  of 
Bnndi. 

Thus  they  went  through  the  city. 

The  meeting  between  Bryda  and  Lottie  was 
very  affectionate.  The  little  girls  cried  in  each 
other's  arms,  and  kissed  and  hugged  each  other 
as  though  they  were  sisters.  Bryda  wore  an 
English  dress  now,  given  her  by  a  lady  whoae 
house  they  had  visited  on  their  journey  from 
the  village. 

Lottie  had  quite  her  heart's  desire  in  the 
matter  of  finery,  for  she  was  dressed  in  the 
native  fashion,  and  the  silks  and  gauze  she 
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wore  were  of  the  costliest  description.  Round 
her  neck,  on  her  arms,  in  her  hair,  were  jewels ; 
and  Bryda,  after  gazing  at  her  in  astonished 
silence  for  a  few  minutes,  could  find  no  better 
greeting  than — 

'Well,  I  never!' 

*  That  is  a  funny  way  to  say  "  How  do  you 
do?"  after  meeting  so  strangely,'  said  Lottie,  half 
laughing,  half  crying.  '  Oh,  Bryda  dear,  I  am  so 
glad  to  see  you !    Have  you  forgiven  me  yet  ?' 

'I  had  quite  forgotten  there  was  anything  to 
prgive,'  said  Bryda. 


*  You  would  forgive  me,  I  know,  if  you  knew 
how  miserable  I  have  been,'  went  on  Lottie. 

*0h,  I  am  so  sorry  I'  said  Bryda.  *I 
thought  you  at  least  would  have  had  a  nice 
time.' 

'  So  I  had,'  said  Lottie,  with  something  of 
her  old  injured  tone,  '  till  the  Hanee  had  a  pre- 
sent of  a  performing  dog.  Fancy  being  put 
aside  for  a  performing  dog !  as  if  I  were  a  toy !' 

*  Well  I  dare  say  you  were  just  the  same  to 
the  Banee,*  said  Bryda. 

(To  be  continued,) 


A  WICKED  TEACHEB. 


A  CERTAIN  French  boy  once  had  the 
misfortune  to  possess  a  very  bad  uncle. 
He  taught  him  to  deny  the  existence  of  God. 
He  learnt  the  dreadful  lesson  so  well,  and  would 
say  such  things  of  Jesus  and  the  Bible,  that 
bis  schoolmates  were  wonder-stricken  and  his 
teachers  horrified,  'That  young  rascal,'  cried  one 
of  the  latter,  'will  become  the  pillar  of  infidelity 
in  France.' 

And  he  was  right.  The  bad  boy  grew 
to  be  a  worse  man.  He  hated  the  name  of  Jesus 
with  a  bitter  hatred.  He  wrote  books  denying 
everything  pure,  and  good,  and  holy.  He  became 
the  curse  of  his  day ;  bad  men  were  multiplied, 
and  made  viler  by  his  evil  example.  Good  men 
dreaded  him  as  they  would  a  pestilence. 

This  bad  fellow  Hved  to  the  old  age  of  eighty- 
four.    What  a  monument  of  God's  long-sufifering 


mercy  ?  And  he  died  a  very  awful  death,  using 
dreadful  language  in  one  breath  and  imploring 
mercy  in  the  next  People  ran  away  from  his 
death-bed  terrified,  and  the  nurse  who  remained 
with  him  could  never  afterwards  speak  of  his 
death  without  a  shudder. 

This  man's  name  was  Voltaire.  He  lived  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  I  have  mentioned 
him  to  show  you  the  consequence  of  throwing 
aside  the  fear  of  God  in  youth.  Unhappy  man ! 
There  is  some  pity  for  him  because  of  the  ex- 
ample of  his  wicked  relative. 

But  you  are  the  happy  children  of  God-fearing 
parents,  and  can  have  no  such  excuse.  From 
God,  through  them,  comes  all  your  good.  Your 
life,  with  the  love  of  God  in  your  heart,  will  be 
cheerful  and  good;  without  it  a  wretched  journey 
to  a  dark  end. 


THE  LAMMER-GEYEB'S  PBEY. 


A  Stdy  founded  on  Fact 


ANNA,  come  and  play  soldiers ;  see  what  a 
.  beautiful  sword  Conrad  has  made  me; 
do  come !  I'll  let  you  have  my  watering-can  for 
a  drum.' 

So  pleaded  little  Swiss  Marie,  but  Anna  only 
looked  dreamily  up  from  the  grass  where  she 
was  lying  reading,  and  immediately  dropping  her 
eyes  again  on  to  the  attractive  page,  answered 
shortly,  *  Oan't,  Marie ;  I'm  busy.* 

*  Oh,  lessons  !'  said  the  little  one,  and  quietly 
moved  away,  She  had  been  taught  that  Anna 
must  not  be  disturbed  when  busy  with  her 
school-books. 


But  now  Anna's  conscience  smote  her,  for  it 
was  no  lesson-book  that  kept  her  so  entranced 
on  that  bright  summer  morning,  but  a  fairy  tale, 
which  her  playfellow  Gretchen  had  only  that 
day  lent  her,  and  which  made  her  too  '  busy '  to 
play  with  her  little  sister. 

*  You  ought  to  go  and  play  with  Marie,'  aaid 
that  gentle  voice  within  her ;  '  the  little  girl  is 
lonely,  and  Mother  bid  you  amuse  her.  Do  you 
remember  the  catechising  last  Sunday?' 

Anna's  good  angel  triumphed.  She  put  the 
book  in  her  pocket,  and  ran  cheerfully  after 
Marie,  for  she  could  not  so  soon  forget  the 
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Tvords  tbe  good  pnetor  hod  but  yesterday  addressed 

to  those  of  his  flock  who  bad  younger  brothers  uiJ 

BiBtera  to  miod. 

'  Think  that  in  tliem  yon  nre  minding  the  Baby 

Jesus,'  said  the  old  clergyman,  '  and  in 

ready  to  help  the  little  ona  »a 

j-ou  would  our  dear  Lord 

Himself,  were  He  once  more 

a  child.'     And  it  was  this 

thought  that  suddenly  made 

Anna  ao  kind  and  pteasasi 

to  baby.  Marie. 

The  little  one  was  de- 
lighted to  hare  gained  her 
recruit  '  You  good  .i\jinsr 
she  cried  ;  '  when  the  sngeb 
come  to  carry  me  to  Heaven. 
I'll  tell  them  how  kind  yon 


Anna  smiled,  as  ebe  oFia 
did  at  Marie's  qnunt  lillle 
speeches,  and  the  game 
began. 

'  You're  the  enemy,'  »i'l 
Genernl  Sf arie,  '  and  vmi 
muut  go  thei-e,'  pointing  to 
a  great  stone.  '  I'm  gnin^ 
over  by  the  rocks,  and  in  * 
minute  I  shall  march  >'' 
you  and  kiU  yoQ  with  my 

(Conctadtd  <M  next  pa^-) 


Pnbliihed  for  the  Proprietori  by  WELLS  QAEDSEB,  DABTOS,  ft  Co.  8  Paternoster  BoMiiigB,  Loota. 


THE   LAMUEB-OETEB'S   PBST. 

{Coneludtd  from  pagt  328.) 

ANNA  Agreed  emilmgly  to  this  eomewhat  tbe  rocks  were  the  Alps,  frowning  down  io  BolemD 
-  homiliating  military  arrangement,  and  grandeur,  and  glistening  with  snow,  of  dazzling 
Marie  ran  gleefully  towards  the  rocka,  which  whiteness,  which  even  the  fierce  heats  of  bi 
roee  high  around  that  Swiss  meadow.     Behind      could  never  melt 
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Anna  waited  a  minute  for  Marie  to  get  4nto 
position  ;'  presently  she  heard  a  cry,  too  thrilling 
and  full  of  agony  to  be  caused  by  any  game, 
even  that  of  war : — ^  Anna !  Anna !  Come ;  oh, 
come!* 

Anna  almost  flew  to  the  rocks.  Alas !  she 
was  too  late.  She  saw  Marie  indeed,  but  was 
powerless  to  help  her :  she  was  slowly  being 
borne  aloft  towards  the  snowy  mountain,  held 
tightly  in  the  beak  and  claws  of  an  enormous 
l&mmer-geyer,  the  vulture  of  the  Alps  I 

Anna  was  paralysed  with  fear  and  by  her 
titter  inability  to  help  in  any  way.  She  gazed 
after  the  retreating  bird,  already  high  in  the 
heavens,  and  then  ran  off  to  seek  her  father. 
Alas!  what  could  he  do?  The  bird,  with  its 
prey,  was  already  out  of  sight,  and  doubUess 
little  Marie  was  by  this  time  devoured  by  the 
fierce  eaglets,  to  whom  the  vulture  was  caiTying 
his  prey. 

A  party  of  neighbours  and  guides  at  once 
climbed  the  mountain,  and  searched  in  all  the 
rocks  and  crevasses  for  some  trace  of  the  child  ; 
but  each  and  all  returned  unsuccessful.     It  was 


many  months  afterwards  that  a  party  of  moiia- 
taineers,  ascending  the  mountain  by  an  un- 
accustomed track,  came  upon  the  nest  of  a 
Isimmer-geyer ;  and  amidst  bones  and  pieces  of 
the  skin  of  lambs  and  other  remains  was  tlie  shoe 
of  a  little  child,  and  when  taken  to  the  valley  it 
was  at  once  recognised  as  having  belonged  to 
little  Marie. 

Anna  is  a  woman  now,  very  grave  and  quiet 
for  her  age ;  but  she  is  cheerful  too,  and  in- 
variably kind  and  tender  to  little  children. 
Never — night  or  morning — since  that  sad  day  of 
Marie's  death,  has  she  failed  to  thank  her 
heavenly  Father  on  her  knees  that  her  last 
w^ords  to  her  little  sister  had  been  kind  and 
loving,  and  that  she  had  had  grace  given  her  to 
suppress  the  lazy,  selfish  speech  that  had  been 
trembling  on  her  lips. 

Especially  does  she  like  to  think  of  that  sen- 
tence of  Marie's  in  the  sunny  meadow :  '  When 
the  angels  carry  me  to  Heaven,  I'll  tell  them  how 
kind  you  are.*  And  angels  tndy  carried  the  little 
one's  spirit  to  Heaven,  though  it  was  the  vultore 
who  bore  her  body  to  the  mountain -top. 

E.  A.  B. 


IN    NELSON'S    DAYS. 

(Continued  from  page  323.) 

CHAPTER  VI. — MUTINY  ON  THB  HIGH  SBAS. 


PTER  the  departure  of  the 
revenue  cutter  alluded  to  by 
Joe  in  his  letter.  Captain 
Beaumont  informed  his  crew 
that  their  orders  were  to 
repair  to  Falmouth,  there  to 
wait  further  orders  from  the 
Government,  which  might  be 
to  the  effect  that  the  Penelope 
should  join  the  fleet  of  Lord  Nelson. 
Upon  this  the  crew  had  asked  for 
— in  this  case  most  unreasonably — a  month's 
pay  and  a  few  days  ashore  at  Plymouth. 

This  request  Captain  Beaumont  coldly  and 
decidedly  refused. 

The  mutiny  at  the  Nore  was  a  thing  of  the  past, 
and  Parker  and  his  near  associates  had  paid  the 
dread  penalty  of  their  treason ;  but  the  moody 
spirit  of  discontent — the  fruits  of  that  time  when 
fieamen  got  by  intimidation  what  justice  hitherto 


had  denied  them — was  rankling  still;  and  It 
seemed  ever  ready  to  rise  up  and  spread  terror 
and  death  through  the  fleet. 

And  after  dinner  to-day  on  board  thePeneloj^j 
as  the  men  of  one  mess  disciissed  their  grievanoe, 
one  of  them,  half  in  earnest,  half  in  a  spirit  of 
impudent  joke,  laid  his  basin  on  the  polished 
deck  at  his  feet,  and  sent  it  spinning  along  past 
the  mess -tables  and  up  to  the  doors  of  the  Cap- 
tain's cabin,  where  it  broke  into  pieces  with  a 
clatter. 

With  a  shout  of  approval  a  hundred  hum 
were  sent  skimming  in  the  same  direction. 
There  was  a  tremendous  crash  as  the  nimieroiy 
vessels  met,  and  quite  a  heap  of  broken  crockery 
lay  at  Captain  Beaumont's  door. 

It  was  the  match  which  set  the  train  of 
mutiny  a-blaze. 

The  warrant  officers — the  flower  of  tliB  Bntish 
navy,  for  they  were  the  picked  able  seamen  <A 
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1)19  IMnjesty's  sailors,  tried  and  proven  in  bravery, 
iu  nautical  skill,  and  amid  the  battle  and  the 
breeze — flew  to  their  different  watches,  and  with 
ringing  voices  commanded  their  men  to  order. 

As  well  try  to  force  back  a  strong  tide  that 
has  just  leaped  a  long-resisting  barrier.  Plates, 
dishes,  and  grog-mugs  and  tubs,  followed  the 
basins,  and  swelled  the  disorderly  and  broken 
heap  outside  the  ward-room  door;  and  some 
laughing,  some  shouting  and  gesticulating,  as 
men  whose  worst  passions  were  let  loose,  mess- 
tables  and  benches  were  torn  from  their  fasten- 
ings, and  sent  crashing  down  the  decks. 

*Here!*  cried  one  brawny,  dark-skinned 
fellow,  whose  shoulders  and  back  were  quite 
bare;  'don't  let's  play  at  showing  what  we 
mean.  Stand  by :  let's  give  the  haughty  beggar 
a  taste  of  iron  I  * 

Half-a-dozen  handspikes  were  instantly  at 
work,  and  amid  shouts,  cheers,  and  coarse 
laughter,  one  of  the  ship's  guns  was  moved 
round,  and  pomted  at  the  quarters  of  the  Cap- 
tain and  superior  officers. 

In  a  moment — ^not  one  of  the  lawless  men 
could  have  said  why — there  was  a  sudden  lull  in 
the  raging  chorus  that  was  drowning  the  rush 
of  the  rising  gale,  as  Captain  Beaumont,  in  full- 
dress  uniform,  came  quietly  out  of  his  cabin  and 
faced  the  yelling  crowd,  and  that  deadly  iron 
muzzle  pointed  at  his  breast. 

His  officers  gathered  round  him — ^two  senior 
lieutenants,  and  such  others  as  were  not  in  the 
watch  on  deck  above. 

Gentlemen  and  heroes  each  one;  they  faced 
the  raging  sea  of  faces  of  their  mutinous  country- 
men with  half  stem,  half  contemptuous  glances. 

But  as  to  whether  they  were  afraid  I 

Would  Nelson  have  been  afraid  ? 

Captain  Beaumont  was  a  splendid  fellow. 
His  tall,  broad  form  and  swelling  chest,  his 
handsome,  well-fitting  xmiform,  his  fine  limbs 
set  off  to  advantage  by  the  white  silk  stockings 
and  buckled  shoes ;  his  chestnut  hair  braided  in 
a  plait  behind,  and  tied  with  a  dark  blue  ribbon. 

And  his  ifirst  and  second  in  command,  nearly 
as  tall  and  distinguished -looking  as  himself, 
planted  themselves  one  on  either  side  of  him, 
and  faced  with  that  contemptuous  look  the 
fiercely-excited  mob. 

'  No,  Captain  Lacy,*  said  Captain  Beaumont, 
sa  the  officer  in  command  of  the  marines  saluted 


at  this  moment,  and  asked  in  a  whisper  if  his 
men  should  fall  in.  '  Not  yet,  at  any  rate ;  the 
rebellious  dogs  will,  I  trust,  need  no  such  per- 
suasion ;  and  certainly  /  do  not  need  their  pro- 
tection.* 

*Men,*  he  continued,  turning  his  fearless 
glance  upon  them,  and  folding  his  hands  upon 
the  pommel  of  his  sword :  *  a  stiff  gale  from  the 
south-east  is  blowing,  and  is  likely  to  greatly 
increase  in  strength  before  we  reach  Falmouth. 
Your  services  and  your  vigilance  are  alike 
needed  to  save  his  Majesty's  frigate  from  a  lee 
shore,  and  to  maintain  her  fighting-trim  in  view 
of  the  serious  work  that  lies  before  us.  I  have 
little  doubt  that  sooner  or  later  we  shall  join  the 
fleet  of  Lord  Nelson ' 

A  cheer,  a  faint  cheer — half  stifled  in  a 
derisive  shout  that  came  from  the  ringleaders — 
followed  the  allusion  to  Nelson ;  and  holding  up 
his  hand  to  command  silence.  Captain  Beaumont 
proceeded : — 

*  I  have  little  doubt,  I  say,  that  wc  shall  join 
Lord  Nelson.  Don't  let  it  be  said  the  Penelope 
came  into  action,  her  Union  Jack  dragged  in  the 
mire  by  a  mutinous  crew  I' 

*  Give  us  a  few  days  ashore,  then ;  give  us  a 
single  day  I'  shouted  a  voice,  *to  see  our  wives 
and  sweethearts,  and  a  few  crowns  to  drink  the 
King's,  Lord  Nelson's,  and  your  honour's  health 
with,  and  we'll  fight  like  bull-dogs  I' 

*  I  have  told  you,'  replied  the  Captain,  when 
the  confusion  following  this  outburst  had  abated, 
'  you  are  madmen  to  make  such  demands  of  one 
who  has  no  power  to  grant  them.  But  I  tell 
you  now,  if  I  had,  I  would  not.  No  crew 
should  coerce  me  in  the  smallest  matter,  and 
sooner  than  turn  this  ship's  head  ffom  her 
course  I  would  see  her  torn  to  firewood  on 
yonder  rocks,  and  the  lot  of  you  shot  by  a  file 
of  marines  from  the  land  as  you  tried  to  save 
your  miserable  lives  from  drowning  I ' 

A  yell  of  anger  burst  from  the  excited  mass 
of  bluejackets  as  this  perhaps  unwise  declaration 
was  made,  and  there  was  a  hasty  movement  near 
the  gun. 

'Gentlemen,*  said  the  Captain  to  his  two 
lieutenants,  *  the  choice  lies  between  you  as  to 
which  of  you  shall  have  the  honour  of  spiking 
yonder  gun,  and  prevent  those  wretched  cowards 
from  becoming  murderers  also.* 

'Never,  your  honour  I'  cried  a  manly  voice. 
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ns  the  two  lieutenants  sprang  among  the  muti- 
neers ;  and  an  elderly  seaman  was  seen  fighting 
his  way  to  the  breech  of  the  gun,  where, 
standing  upon  its  carriage,  arnied  with  a  mar- 
line-spike, he  drove  a  heavy  nail  into  the  touch- 
hole,  instantly  rendering  it  harmless.  'King 
Greorge  has  got  one  staunch  tar  aboard  the 
Penelope  /*  he  cried,  waving  his  hat,  springing 
upon  the  gun,  and  planting  his  foot  upon  the  head 
of  the  nail,  'though  he  wasn't  got  by  fair  play/ 

'  Crawley,*  said  the  Captain  with  a  gratified 
flush  on  his  handsome  cheek,  'I'll  remember 
this,  be  assured ;  and  his  Lordship,  if  he  hears 
of  this  disgraceful  scene  at  all,  shall  hear  of  your 
part  in  it/ 

Taken  utterly  by  surprise,  the  lawless  crew 
had  parted  to  right  and  left,  as  the  old  sailor, 
elbowing  his  way  for^vard,  mounted  the  gun- 
carriage  regardless  of  consequences,  deprived  the 
gun  of  its  death-dealing  powers,  and  left  them  at 
the  mercy  of  the  Captain,  who,  before  they  could 
have  stirred  to  train  aft  another  gun,  could  have 
had  them  shot  down  like  crows  by  a  file  of 
marines. 

The  bravery  of  the  two  or  three  men  acted 
upon  their  inflamed  tempera  like  oil  upon  an 
angry  sea ;  they  were  ashamed  in  the  presence 


of  these  heroes  :  and,  if  the  tnith  must  he  told, 
not  one  of  them  but  would  at  that  moraeni 
much  rather  have  been  risking  his  life  in  the 
country's  cause  than  helping  to  swell  this  dis- 
graceful mutiny. 

Nothing  ia  so  contagious  as  true  courage; 
many  and  many  a  hard-fought  battle  has  keu 
decided  by  the  dauntless  bravery-  of  one  man; 
and  upon  the  consciences  of  this  crowd  of  angry 
men  the.  conduct  of  those  two  or  three  acted 
like  a  charm,  as,  indeed,  no  resistance  or  fori-e 
might  have  acted ;  and  but  for  the  example  of 
two  or  thi-ee  lawless  ones,  who  were  neither  tie 
King's  own  men  nor  a  credit  to  any  society,  the 
painful  scene  would  most  likely  have  eiided 
there  and  then. 

Foremost  among  these  latter  appeared  Digoir 
Jacobs,  who,  loving  strife  for  its  own  sake,  and 
thinking  that  if  the  crew  got  possession  of  the 
ship  he  would  find  a  means  of  escape,  and  hating 
Crawley  for  his  exposure  of  himself  to  the  Gap- 
tain  in  regard  to  Joe,  as  well  as  for  the  oM 
man's  protecting  regard  for  the  boy  whom,  fur 
his  father's  sake  as  well  as  his  own,  he  detested, 
rushed  forward,  and,  seizing  Crawley,  tried  to 
pull  him  from  the  gun. 

{To  he  continued,) 


AN   OLD 

A  PAGAN  prince  in  ancient  days 
His  servants  round  him  drew ; 
*  Your  choice  of  serving  either  god 
This  day  I  give  to  you.' 

(Each  one  a  Christian  convert  is ;) 
*  Will  ye  still  own  your  God  ? 

Or  will  ye  serve  my  images. 
And  tread  where  I  have  trod  V 

Then,  fearing  to  oflend  their  prince, 

Those  servants,  in  a  breath, 
(All  except  three)  declared  themselves 

Idolaters  till  death. 


LEGEND. 

All  except  three ;  and  those  brave  three 
Their  flag  for  Christ  unfurled ; 

Unflinching  stood  to  own  their  Lord, 
Prepared  to  face  the  world. 

Then  turned  the  prince  in  bitter  sconi> 
And  spoke  to  them  again  ; 

*  Three  only  are  there  of  you  all 
Whose  service  I  retain. 

Go !  get  you  gone  I  no  longer  stay ! 

My  servants  arc  but  three ; 
For  those  who  to  their  God  are  false 

Will  faithless  be  to  me  I ' 

Edith  Mabt  Jacksos. 


A   PECK    OP   TBOUBLES. 

{Continued  fro^n  page  327.) 

LOTTIE  frowned  at  Bryda's  remark,  but      *  The  first  day  that  they  dressed  me  up  in  these 
recovered  her  temper  in  a  moment.  clothes,  when  I   saw  myself  in  the  mirrt>r  J 

*  I  amused  them  all  a  good  deal,'  she  said,      went  into  fits  of  laughing,  and  began  a  war- 
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dance.  Aud  that  sent  them  into  fits  of  laughing, 
becanse,  you  know,  these   people  never  dance 
themselves ;  they  pay  girls  to  dance  for  them. 
Oh,  yes,  it  was  amusing  for  a  while,  but  then  it 
grew  so  very,  very  dull  I     There  was  nothing 
to  do,  and  I  might  not  go  out,  except  to  walk 
in  a  little  garden,  or  sometimes  to  drive  in  a 
■carriage,  so  muffled  up  that  one  would  think 
they  expected  I  would  fade  in  the   sunshine. 
I   could    not    look    at   my   jewels    all    day, 
could  I?' 
*  They  are  very  pretty,  though,'  said  Bryda. 
'  But  I  am  sick  of  them  !    Here,  you  can  take 
these,  and  these,  if  you  care  for  tliem.* 

And  Lottie  pulled  off  necklaces  and  bangles 
and  gave  them  to  Bryda.  One  necklace  she 
palled  off  so  heedlessly  that  the  string  broke, 
and  the  large  emeralds  of  which  the  neck- 
lace was  composed  were  scattered  in  all 
directions. 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  the  palace, 
and  the  two  little  girls  were  taken  to  the  Hanee, 
who,  tired  of  her  performing  dog,  was  delighted 
with  this  new  excitement.  So  she  was  most 
kind,  and  showed  Bryda  every  possible  atten- 
tion. 

In  the  afternoon  the  Rajah  held  a  durbar,  or 
•meeting  of  his  court,  in  honour  of  Seymour  Sahib. 
Biyda  and  Lottie  looked  on  from  a  gallery, 
through  a  lattice -work  of  silver. 

Mr.  SejTnour  sat  on  cushions  beside  the 
Hajah,  and  the  great  ministers  and  officers  of 
the  court  marched  up  to  him  in  turn,  each  hold- 
ing a  handkerchief  on  his  outspread  hand  with 
gold  coins  on  it  These  the  visitor  touched 
with  his  hand,  bowing  at  the  same  time. 

Such  a  funny  little  ceremony !  It  might  be 
supposed  to  mean  that,  if  the  visitor  were  in 
want,  the  polite  Eastern  and  all  his  worldly 
goods  were  at  his  service. 

Then  came  servants  in  a  long  procession. 
Each  carried  a  tray  full  of  presents,  that  the 
guest  might  choose  what  he  liked  best.  First 
came  a  gorgeous  array  of  diamond  necklaces 
and  jewels  of  all  sorts,  and  Bryda  got  quite 
excited,  and  whispered  to  Lottie,  *  Will  he  have 

*  I  don't  think  so,'  said  Lottie.  '  He  would 
have  to  send  a  grand  present  in  return.  Most 
likely  he  will  take  some  little  thing.' 

Now  the  Kajah  had  a  little  petition  which  he 


very  much  wanted  the  English  to  grant  when 
the  troubles  were  over.  So  all  this  was  explained, 
while  the  honoured  guest,  having  modestly  ac- 
cepted a  silken  sash  from  one  of  the  last  ti*ays, 
on  which  the  presents  were  less  costly,  gravely 
smoked  a  hookah,  and  tried  to  look  as  dignified 
as  possible. 

Having  promised  to  use  his  influence  to  obtain 
what  the  Rajah  wanted,  and  carried  on  some 
further  conversation  about  things  in  general,  the 
Englishman  rose  to  take  his  leave. 

By  way  of  farewell  the  Raj  ah  hung  a  wreath 
of  red  roses  round  his  neck  and  sprinkled  perfume 
upon  him,  and  both  wreath  and  perfume  were, 
according  to  custom,  presented  by  Mr.  Seymour 
in  return. 

The  Ranee  also  gave  presents  to  the  two  little 
girls,  and  at  last  they  were  once  more  on  theip 
way  to  the  hills. 

'  But  I  would  not  be  a  Ranee  ;  no,  not  for 
anytliing  you  could  give  me,'  said  Lottie. 
*  How  glad  I  shall  be  to  do  some  needlework 
and  read  some  books  again !' 

'  And  to  go  for  a  walk,  I  should  think,'  said 
Bryda. 

Wazir,  and  Abdullah  the  horseman,  had  had 
a  little  talk  during  these  ceremonies. 

'  I  had  a  near  escape  from  hanging,'  related 
Abdullah.  '  But  for  a  lucky  answer,  which  made 
the  Rajah  laugh,  I  should  long  since  have  been 
food  for  kites  and  jackals.' 

*  The  English  are  more  just  than  our  Rajahs,* 
said  Wazir.     *  They  condemn  no  man  unheard.' 

'Not  if  they  are  in  a  passion?'  asked  the 
soldier,  doubtfully. 

*  If  they  are  in  a  passion,  it  will  have  cooled 
by  the  time  the  man  is  triedj^'  said  Wazir. 

'  Ah!  our  heads  are  always  a  little  loose  on 
our  shoulders,'  remarked  Abdullah,  shaking  his 
own  head  gravely,  as  if  he  wished  just  to  make 
sure  that  it  was  still  there. 

*  A  head  in  safety  is  better  than  much  splen- 
dour,' said  Wazir  gravely ;  '  and  to  have  always 
daily  bread  is  better  than  to  have  great  re- 
wards one  day  and  bamboo  rods  and  thongs 
the  next.'  And  Abdullah  came  to  the  conclusion, 
somehow,  that  the  English  were  the  best  masters, 
for  he  enlisted  in  a  cavalry  regiment  afterwards, 
and  proved  a  smart  and  faithful  soldier,  and  a 
steady  friend  of  the  English. 

(To  he  continued,) 


Uncle  Jack  in  Danger. 
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APTBB    XXV 


LTHOUQH     Bryda    had    slept 

I      sweetly     during    that    lonely 

night  ill  an  Indian  jungle — aa 

k     sweetly    in   her   strange    tree- 

^    nest  as  many  a  child  in  the 

softest  bed — j^t  she  was  to  see 

something  of  the  real  perils  of 

I      those  great  forests  before  her 

adventures  were  over. 

At  first  the  journey  was  continued  day  by 
day  in  a  q^uiet,  monotonous  sort  of  way,  aa  a 
journey  in  England  might  have  seemed;  tra- 
veiling  and  resting,  travelling  and  resting;  only 
that  it  was  still  very  hot,  and  the  traveUing  had 
te  be  done  in  the  cool  hours. 

Bryda  and  Lottie  had  plenty  to  talk  about, 
so  the  time  did  not  hong  heavily,  and  KAminee 
waa  a  source  of  great  amnsemcnt  to  them.  She 
was  so  ensily  surprised,  amuaed,  alarmed,  that 
it  was  great  fun  to  tell  her  wonderful  stories. 
Indeed  the  English  children  puzzled  her  very 
much  by  telling  her  fairy  tales,  till  at  lest 
EAminee  grew  quit£  confused  between  truth 
and  Cancj',  and  thongbt  England  must  be  the 
strangest  country  possible,  where  all  these 
wonders  were  collected  together — giants  and 
fairies  and  all 

Lottie  was  deeply  affected  when  Mr.  Seymour 
gently  broke  to  Iwr  that  her  mother  was  dead. 
*  Do  you  think  she  suffered  much?'  she  asked 
in  a  trembling  voice. 

'  No,  dear ;  hf^ly  at  all,  I  am  sure,'  answered 
Mr.  Ses'mouT. 

'  I  don't  think  she  could  bear  much  pain — at 
least  it  would  be  hard  for  her,'  said  Lottie ;  and 
she  was  very  quiet  all  the  morning,  and  when 
the  travellers  stopped  and  the  camp  was  pitched 
that  they  might  rest  and  dine,  Lotty  wandered 
away  by  herself.  Bryda  would  have  followed 
her  but  her  uncle  called  her  back. 

'  Let  her  be  alone  for  a  while,  Bryda,'  he  said. 
'  That  is  good  for  us  all  sometimes.' 

'Yes,  if  you  don't  think  too  bard.  Uncle 
Jack,'  said  Bryda,  doubtfully.  'Sometimes 
when'  I  was  at  Bhil  I  used  to  think  and  think 
till  I  ached  all  over,  from  head  to  foot' 


'  That  was  because  yoa  had  been  ill.  and 
becatue  your  thoughts  were  sad,'  said  Uncle 
Jack.  '  I  hope  Lottie's  thoughts  are  not  quite 
such  painful  ones.* 

Here  Lottie  came  bock. 

'  Oh,  Mr.  Seymour,'  she  said,  '  do  you  know 
there  is  a  girl  in  lucA  trouble  by  the  roadside ! 
She  is  sitting,  wringing  her  hands,  and  crj'ing 
so  very  bitterly,  that  I  am  really  sorry  for  her.' 

'  Did  you  ask  what  the  matter  was?'  a^ked 
Mr.  Seymour. 

'  Yes,  I  did.  But  either  she  did  not  under- 
stand me  or  I  did  not  understand  her,  for  slie 
only  cried  more,  and  motioned  me  to  go  away.' 

'  Well,  as  my  vocation  in  life  seems  to  be  to 
succour  distressed  maidens,  perhaps  I  had  better 
stroll  in  that  direcdon.' 

And  Mr.  Seymour  got  leisurely  up,  and 
bidding  Bryda  and  Lottie  stay  where  they 
were,  he  strolled  away  in  the  direction  Lottie 
painted  out,  and  was  soon  out  of  sight. 

Soon  after  he  had  gone,  Wa^,  who  had  been 
seeing  to  the  tents,  came  to  aay  that  they  n'^re 

'  Uncle  Jack  will  soon  be  hack,'  said  Brrila. 
'  He  has  gone  to  see  what  was  the  matter  witli  a 
girl  who  was  crying  by  the  roadside.' 

'  Crying  by  the  roadside?'  asked  Wazir,  in 
a  tone  not  of  surpriae  or  pity,  but  of  abaolute 
terror, 

'  Yes,  down  there,'  said  Bryda,  and  in  ode 
instant  Wazir  was  off  as  fast  as  his  long  broira 
legs  could  carry  him. 

'  How  funny!'  said  Lottie,  setting  herself  bto 
A  comfortable  position  to  wait  th^  return.  But 
another  moment  made  it  clear  that  something 
not  at  all  funny  was  going  on.  Cries  and  sboaif 
came  from  the  direction  taken  by  Mr.  Seymont : 
the  soldiers  started  to  their  feet,  seized  the  amii 
they  had  laid  aside,  and  mahed  in  the  direction 
of  Uie  sounds. 

Bryda  and  Lottie  and  poor  little  Kftminee  sul 
alone,  feeling  rather  frightraed  at  being  thus  kfl. 
and  the  more  so  when  they  heard  two  {ufiul 
shots,  one  after  the  other. 

But  they  were  not  long  left  to  wonder  snd 
tremble,  for  in  a  very  short  time  the  whole  partr 
came  back.  The  soldiers  led  two  men  ^ 
prisoners,  and  Mr.  Seymour  supported  Wazir, 
OQ  whoee  while  dreaa  were  dark  ral  staina. 

The  frightoied  cbOdren  clung  close  to^tlter. 
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Bnt  Mr.  Seymour,  seeing  their  pale  faces,  came 
to  them  and  explained  what  had  happened. 

He  had  gone  to  the  place  of  which  Lottie 
had  told  him,  and  there  sat  the  girl  whom  she 
had  seen,  crying  as  if  her  heart  would  hreak.  . 
He  went  up  to  her,  and  hegan  to  ask  what 
was  the  matter,  and  whether  he  could  do  any- 
thing, when  suddenly  he  felt  something  thrown 
over  his  head  and  twisted  tightly  round  his 
neck. 

He  could  not  scream  nor  shout,  and  almost  at 
the  same  instant  his  hands  were  seized  and  held 
tightly  behind  his  hack. 

Then,  hut  not  till  then,  did  he  remember  that 
a  woman  in  apparent  distress  was  one  of  the 
maans  nsed  by  the  Indian  Thugs*  to  induce  a 
traveller  to  stop,  while  they,  creeping  out  of  the 
jungle  with  noiseless  steps,  would  come  upon 
him  from  bdiind,  and  in  a  moment  strangle  him, 
the  nnhappy  victim  having  very  little  chance 
of  escape. 

In  a  very  short  time  Mr.  Seymour  would 
have  been  stripped  and  rohbed,  and  hiB  body 
shovelled  into  a  hastily  made  grave  in  the  sand, 
after  which  his  murderers  would  have  crept 
away  like  serpents  through,  the  jungle,  leaving 
little  if  any  trace  of  their  horrid  crime. 

Bat  in  this  case  the  faithful  Wazir,  rushing 
to  the  rescue  with  great  speed,  came  upon  the 
Thngs  from  behind,  sprang  like  a  tiger  upon  the 
hack  of  the  strangler,  compelling  him  to  loosen 
his  hold,  and  then  shouted  for  help  at  the  top  of 
hia  voice. 

In  the  struggle  that  followed  he  received  a 
wound  from  a  short,  sharp  knife,  held  by  one  of 
the  robbers. 

Very  earnest  were  the  thanks  given  to  God 
hy  Mr.  Seymour,  Bryda,  and  Lottie,  for  safety 
in  such  a  fearful  danger. 
'  Bat  is  Wazir  much  hurt  ?'  asked  Lottie. 
'  Rather  badly,  but  I  hope  not  dangerously,' 
eaid  Mr.  Seymour,  who  had  been  dressing  the 
wound. 

'He  will  not  die,  then?'  asked  Lottie  anxi- 
ously. 

*  I  hope  not — I  think  not  But  I  shall  always 
feel  that  he  risked  his  life  for  me.^ 

They  were  all  silent  for  a  few  moments,  and 
he  added  in  a  low  tone — *  Greater  love  hath  no 

*  ThngB — ^Highway  robbers,  who  itrangle  their  victims. . 


man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life 
for  his  friend.' 

r 

'  But  we  cannot  all  lay  down  our  lives ;  can 
we,  Uncle  Jack?'  said  Bryda. 

'  No  indeed,  Bryda.  But  we.  can  ipend  our- 
selves for  our  friends,  by  just  thinking  of  other 
people  first,  and  ourselves  afterwards.' 

'  That  is  what  I  did  not  do,'  said  Lottie,  *  or 
Bryda  would  not  have  been  left  behind  in  the 
jungle.' 

On  another  night  there  was  an  alarm  of 
wild  elephants,  and  the  travellers  could  see  their 
great  grey  forms  looming  through  the  darkness. 
But  a  circle  of  fires  had  been  lighted  round  the 
camp,  and  the  huge  beasts  were  afraid  to  come 
nearer,  and  at  last  trampled  away  into  the 
jungle,  smashing  brushwood  and  branches  as 
they  went. 

At  another  time,  at  a  village  through  which 
they  passed,  the  natives  told  them  it  was  not 
safe  to  go  on,  for  that  a  tiger,  which  had  turned 
man-eater,  had  killed  more  than  one  person 
along  their  road. 

But  at  this  news  Mr.  Seymour's  eyes  sparlded, 
(or  the  idea  of  a  tiger-hxmt  was  exciting ;  and  a 
very  fine  tiger-hunt  he  had,  and  the  skin  of  a 
lai^e  beast  was  carried  off  by  the  travellers,  wh» 
were  overwhelmed  w^th  thanks  by  the  natives. 

A  man-eating  tiger  is  a  beast  which  is  either 
old  or  in  some  way  disabled,  so  that  it  finds 
itself  unable  to  prey  upon  other  animals.  So  it 
lurks  among  the  trees  near  a  road,  and  springs 
out  upon  unarmed  travellers  or  helpless  women 
and  children,  and  soon  becomes  a  very  great 
terror  to  the  people  of  a  district. 

At  last  the  beautiful  snow-mountains  rose 
before  the  tired  travellers,  clearly  cut  and  daz- 
zling in  whiteness  against  the  wonderful  blue 
sky.  The  air  gprew  cooler  too,  and  soon  they 
found  themselves  among  the  Paharis,  the  hiU 
people,  who  dress  in  warm  woollen  clothes,  with 
a  sort  of  plaid  thrown  over  one  shoulder,  like 
Highlanders. 

Flat  black  caps  were  worn  by  the  men,  a  gay 
bunch  of  fresh  flowers  stuck  on  one  side. 

Flowers  were  plentiful  enough ;  indeed  they 
bloomed  in  masses  on  all  sides — ^roses  and  jessa- 
mine reminding  the  travellers  of  England,  masses 
of  scarlet  and  white  rhododendrons,  and  other 
lovely  blossoms. 

(To  he  contimud,) 
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BABE    FEET    BUT 

THERE  was  once  a  poor  shepherd  who  kept 
a  flock  of  sheep  on  the  banks  of  the  beauti- 
ful river  Ehine.  So  poor  was  he  that  he  often 
had  not  enough  money  to  keep  him  in  shoes. 
Once  when  it  was  cold  and  icy,  and  his  feet  were 
stiff  and  almost  frozen,  a  robber  came  out  of  the 
woods  to  the  poor  shepherd,  and  said,  *  Why  do 
you  not  leave  your  vocation  and  follow  mine. 


CLEAN    HANDS. 

which  pays  so  much  better  ?  If  you  will  enter 
into  my  service  you  will  have  to  work  less,  and 
you  will  have  no  longer  to  go  barefooted  in  the 
cold  and  mud.*  *  God  forbid  it ! '  said  the  Bhep- 
herd.  '  I  would  rather  go  barefooted  and  Ik  ui 
honest  man,  than  procure  shoes  by  dishonest 
means.  Better  have  the  feet  covered  with  mud 
than  the  hands  soiled  by  crime !' 
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WHAT  DOES   THE   BIBLE  SAY  ABOUT   THE  HAJRTf 
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A    TBYINa    COMFABISON. 


DEAR  me !  *  said  a  young  sheep  to  his  mother 
one  day ;  '  yesterday  we  had  clean  fleeces 
— ^not  quite  spotless,  perhaps :  a  little  blemish  here 
and  there ;  but  on  the  whole  decidedly  presentable.* 
'Well,  my  son  ?'  said  the  old  sheep. 
*  Well  I  why,  if  I  am  anything  like  you  and 
\he  rest  of  the  flock,  we  are  at  this  moment 


about  the  dingiest,    dirtiest  crew,  that  ever 
crowded  a  meadow.* 

*  Son,*  said  his  mother,  '  we  ore  just  as  wbite 
to-day  as  we  were  yesterday  ;  but  we  h«d  a 
fall  of  snow  last  night,  and  in  its  unspotted 
whiteness  we  find  how  far,  how  very  far.  fioa 
purity  we  ourselves  are/ 


"7 
in. 
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THE    GBOWTH   OF  SIN. 


A  SINGLE  Bnow-flake  is  but  a  very  small 
thing;  so  one  sin  may  appear  of  but  little 
consequence.  But  a  number  of  snow-flakes  falling 
all  day  long,  biding  the  landmarks,  drifting  over 
the  doors,  gathering  upon  mountains  to  come 


down  in  avalanches,  and  to  cover  trees,  bonse^^ 
and  even  whole  villages ;  each  one  alone  may  be 
small,  but  altogether  they  are  all  but  irresistible. 
So  sin  indulged  grows  and  increases,  until  it 
becomes  a  mighty  poww. 


IN    NELSON'S    BAYS. 

{Cbntinued  from  page  834.) 


NOW,  you  will  readily  understand  that  what 
takes  me  so  long  to  describe  took  little 
time  in  the  doing.  The  old  sailor's  gallant  act, 
intercepting  the  as  gallant  intention  of  the  two 
lieutenants,  and  the  action  of  Jacobs  following 
the  momentary  hush  of  surpriae,  and,  perhaps, 
admiration,  of  the  crew  at  what  was  done,  all 
occupied  less  than  a  minute,  and  not  half  an 
hour  had  elapsed  since  the  outbreak. 

And  all  this  time  the  rising  gale  was  screaming 
through  the  Penelope's  rigging,  and  she  had 
commenced  to  roll  very  much  in  the  trough  of 
the  heavy  broadside  swell ;  and,  had  they  known 
it,  the  frigate  would  soon  be  needing  the  utmost 
vigilance  and  service  of  all  her  crew. 

'  Aye,  down  with  the  old  marplot,  mate ! ' 
shouted  the  huge  seaman,  who  was  the  first  to 
speak  of  using  the  gun  against  the  ship's  officers ; 
and  seizing  poor  Crawley  as  he  spoke  by  his 
long  plait  of  grey  hair,  the  old  seaman  lost  his 
balance,  c(taggered,  and  at  last  fell  back  heavily 
among  the  crowd. 

Then  a  boy's  voice  was  heard,  the  childish 
outcry  sounding  strangely  out  of  place  in  such 
a  scene ;  and  our  little  hero,  burning  to  protect 
his  friend,  flung  his  small  form  fearlessly  upon 
the  two.  who — one  beneath  and  one  above — ^were 
both  striving,  as  it  seemed,  to  take  Crawley's  life. 

For  another  moment  the  better  portion  of  the 
crew  wavered,  and  then,  as  with  one  feehng, 
those  nearest  flew  to  Crawley's  rescue.  What 
.  followed  ia  indescribable.  The  other  bad  spirits 
present  interfered,  and  oaths,  and  blows,  and 
bloodshed  followed. 

Then  Captain  Beaumont  caused  to  be  done 
that  which  might  wisely,  perhaps,  have  been 
done  a  little  before.  The  regular  tramp  of 
many  feet  sounded  upon  the  deck  above,  and 
presently  down  the  ore  hatchway  came  a  file  of 


fifty  marines,  and  down  the  main  came  fifty 
more.     Thus  the  crew  were  hemmed  in:  fifty 

m 

soldiers  with  loaded  muskets  fronted  the  mu- 
tinous crew  at  either  end  of  the  ahip.  By  tlus 
time  the  better  disposed  had  showed  themselves 
to  be  the  stronger  party,  and  the  disgraceful 
struggle  was  growing  fainter. 

As  the  marines  grounded  their  muskets  with 
a  rattle  upon  the  deck,  the  boatswain's  mates 
called  the  watch,  and  the  ringing  voice  of  Uie 
Captain  was  once  more  heard. 

'  Captain  Lucy,  your  men  will  fire  if  thi» 
rabble  does  not  at  once  disperse!  Men,*  here 
he  turned  to  the  crew, '  those  of  you  who  haye 
still  some  respect  for  the  King  and  shame  for 
yonr.own  misconduct,  to  your  quarters.  At 
this  late  moment  I  have  consented  to  accept 
the  aid  of  the  marines,  and  as  truly  as  I  bold 
his  Majesty's  commission  as  captain  of  this 
ship  they  shall  clear  this  deck  with  their  pieces; 
and  failing  those  to  do  the  work  e£fectiiallyj 
the  Caroline,  74-gun  ship,  sails  with  us  at  this 
moment,  at  the  distance  of  half  a  gunshot,  ber 
upper-deck  ports  opened,  her  guns  shotted,  and 
run  out,  and  ready  at  my  signal  to  pour  in  her 
broadside  and  sink  the  Penelope  and  her  mu- 
tinous crew  to  the  bottom  of  the  Channel !' 


CHAPTER  VII. ^A  NABBOW  S80APK. 

There  is  an  old  sapng, '  Out  o(  the  fiying- 
pan  into  the  fire.  The  men's  game  was  up! 
Not  only  could  they  gain  nothing  by  tbeir 
struggle,  their  lives  from  two  sources  were 
hanging  on  the  merest  thread ;  and  the  qnestioo 
now  became,  Wliat  would  be  the  result  of  thi» 
day's  work  even  if  they  went  obediently  to  tbeir 
duties  forthwith  ? 
.  The  fighting  on  their  own  account  was  over. 
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'Some  flat  on  the  deck,  wiping  their  hot  and 
•difiiigured  faces.  Many  more  lounged  moodily 
about  among  the  guns  and  scattered  mess  furni- 
ture and  utensils. 

*  Bo  you  promise/  spoke  one  voice,  *  to  hold 
us  scot  free  of  consequences  for  this  T 

*  I  promise  nothing/  replied  Captain  Beaumont, 
turning  with  a  passionate  gesture  towoi'ds  the 
speaker ;  *  nay,  rest  assured  that  only  the  emer- 
gency of  the  times  will  prevent  my  calling  for  a 
court-martial  directly  I  enter  Falmouth  harbour  I 
To  your  quarters,  every  one,  before  it  is  too  late  1  * 

They  were  conquered ;  and  with  sullen  faces 
^nd  the  whole  air  of  men  who  had  been 
iliorouglily  beaten  they  repaired  to  the  upper 
<Iock,  and  fell  mto  their  several  posts. 

Many  eager  faces  were  by  this  time  peering 
forth  from  every  available  crevice  in  the  side 
of  the  frigate  (her  portholes  were  closed)  to 
verify  the  ominous  words  of  Captain  Beaumont 
respecting  the  Caroline, 

Aye,  there  she  was ;  sailing  side  by  side  with 
the  Penelope  ;  so  near  that  the  continuous  '  thud' 
of  the  waves,  as  they  broke  upon  her  broad  bow, 
were  very  plainly  heard.  She  rolled  along  in 
stately  grandeur,  and  along  the  top  rank  in  her 
chequered  side  the  mutineers  counted  the  muzzles 
of  twenty  cannon,  each  loaded  with  a  ball  that, 
striking  between  wind  and  water,  would  send  the 
Penelope  to  the  bottom  like  a  stone. 

Both  ships,  the  Penelope  especially,  were 
far  too  near  the  grim,  iron-bound  coast,  over 
the  torn  and  rugged  rocks  of  which  the  waves 
broke  in  white  masses  with  a  hollow  roar 
that  rose  above  the  wind,  and  echoed  dismally 
among  the  hollow  clififd  frowning  above,  and 
covered  at  their  simimits  by  the  cloud  that  was 
letting  fall  that  icy  shower. 

The  mutiny  was  at  an  end.  Silence  and  dis- 
may fell  upon  the  lately  turbulent  crowd  of  men. 
Most  of  them  were  seamen  of  experience,  and, 
the  passion  of  the  hour  past,  needed  little  urging 
to  listen  to  the  many  voices  speaking  around 
them,  and  crying  shame  upon  them,  for  theur 
misconduct.* 
The  set  of  the  tide,  as  well  as  the  direction 

*  The  men  were  always  loyal  at  the  backbone: 
dnriog  the  prevalence  of  the  terrible  mutiny  at  the 
Nore,  the  crews  of  the  ships  infisted  on  hoistixig  the 
zational  ooloiini  on  the  occasion  of  the  king's  Mrthday, 
and  filing  a  loyal  salute. 


of  the  wind,  was  urging  both  ships  shoreward. 
They  sailed  at  this  moment  across  a  wide  and 
shallow  bay.  Behind  them  was  a  blufif  promon- 
tory, which,  however,  they  had  passed  at  a  con- 
siderable distance.  But  ahead  stretched  the 
other  arm,  and  far  out  it  seemed  to  extend ;  so 
far  that,  while  they  looked,  men  of  experience 
muttered,  as  they  shook  their  heads, '  She'll  never 
doit!' 

She  might  'do  it.'  The  Penelope  was  a 
splendid  sailer,  and  would  sail  within  a  point  or 
two  of  the  wind.  Those  who  knew  tiie  ship 
knew  she  w*ould  have  weathered  the  point  all 
right,  but  for  that  fatal  flowing  tide.  Oh,  that 
the  tide  had  been  going  out ! 

The  Caroline,  in  comparative  safety,  being  at 
a  greater  distance  from  the  land,  loomed  grimly 
on  the  other  hand.  The  ship,  in  splendid  trim, 
without  a  loose  rope,  took  the  huge  waves 
grandly,  lifting  herself  like  a  stately  queen  of  the 
waters  to  let  them  glide  beneath  her,  and  bowing 
with  graceful  majesty  as  they  rolled  darkly 
away  astern. 

And  as  she  lifted  her  glistening  sides  to- 
wards them,  the  moody  watchers  on  the  Penelope 
saw  those  twenty  frowning  muzzles,  surrounded 
by  a  sea  of  eager  faces  gazing  forth,  watching 
the  guilty  ship,  to  sink  which,  at  any  moment's 
notice,  their  shotted  guns  htd  been  made  ready. 

Destruction  rather  than  dishonour!  No  need 
of  red-coated  mannes  now;  the  superstitious 
sailors,  ever  ready  to  accept  omens,  saw  in  the 
surrounding  dangers  a  proof  of  the  Almighty's 
angrr  "^X  the  mutiny ;  and  those  who  had  been 
leadir  g  spirits  in  the  rebeUion  found  themselves 
objty  (B  of  dislike  and  abuse,  in  place  of  the 
heroic  persons  they  fondly  imagined  their  con- 
duct would  have  rendered  them. 

Sam  Crawley  had  won  many  friends  among 
the  superior,  warrant  and  petty  officers,  that 
day ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  majority  of 
the  crew  would  not  have  gladly  beheld  Digory 
Jacobs  and  his  fellows  adrift  in  one  of  the  ship's 
boats,  or  landed  on  yonder  desolate  coast. 

Forgetting  each  his  own  share  in  the  outrage, 
all  agreed  that  the  mischief  and  the  misfortune 
were  to  be  laid  to  the  9harge  of  Digory  and  his 
sympathisers. 

And  now  let  us  see  what  was  going  forward 
on  the  upper  deck. 

{To  he  continued,) 
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A    PECK    OF    TBOUBLES. 

{Concluded  from  page  839.) 


AND  at  last,  amid  soft  sunny  weatlier,  that 
.  reminded  them  of  the  sweet  English  May- 
time  with  its  refreshing  hreezes,  the  end  of  the 
joniiiey  was  reached,  and  a  happy  family  party 
gathered  on  a  hroad  shady  balcony  outside  the 
drawing-room  window  of  a  large  and  pretty 
house. 

There  was  a  comfortable  couch,  on  which  lay 
Colonel  Danvers,  much  better  but  still  unable  to 
walk  far.  There  was  Bryda,  faint  pink  roses 
just  beginning  to  appear  in  her  dieeks,  sitting 
by  her  father*s  side,  ready  to  bring  anything  he 
might  want.  There  was  Uncle  Jack,  very  lazily 
lying  in  a  long  chair  of  wickerwork,  smoking, 
or  perhaps  reading  aloud.  There  was  Mrs. 
Danvers,  smiling  upon  them  all,  and  nestling 
against  her  knee  on  a  low  stool  was  Lottie, 
busily  sewing,  with  a  happy  face.  Beside  her, 
her  little  sister  Marion.  And  in  the  back- 
ground sat  K&minee,  knitting  her  brows  as 
she  tried  hard  to  learn  her  ABC.  Many 
afternoons  this  happy  little  party  might  have 
been  seen,  the  fresh  breeze  from  the  great  moun- 
tains and  valleys  blowing  sweetly  on  their  faces. 
Only  Captain  Sykes  was  not  there,  for  hard 
battles  had  to  be  fought  and  won  before  the 
mutiny  w*as  at  last  stamped  out. 

It  was  not  till  the  20th  of  September  that  the 
English  troops  at  last  entered  Delhi.  The  King 
had  been  only  a  miserable  puppet  in  the  hands 
of  the  excited  soldiery.  He  did  not  dare  even  to 
defend,  from  the  murderers  who  pursued  them,  a 
number  of  English  ladies  who  sought  protection 
in  his  palace.  In  the  rooms  of  his  ladies  they 
would  have  been  safe,  but  he  feared  to  send 
them  there. 

The  story  of  those  months  is  Indeed  too  sad 
to  tell.  When  the  outbreak  was  over,  many 
and  many  a  family  in  far-away  England 
mourned  for  dear  ones  whom  they  would  never 
:flee  again.  Yes,  the  story  is  indeed  sad;  al- 
though many  brave  deeds  were  done,  sufferings 
and  privations  bravely  borne,  and  cruel  deaths 
fearlessly  met,  not  only  by  brave  soldiers,  but 
iilso  by  weak  women  and  children. 

Day  after  day  sad  tidings  reached  Pangur  of 
the  dreadful  fate  of  brave  officers  and  their  wives 
and  children,  and  as  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Danvers 


looked  at  each  other,  tears  came  into  their  eyes 
as  they  thought  of  the  wonderful  escape  of  all 
their  dear  ones. 

'Oh,  Mother,  we  are  so  happy  I'  whispered 
Bryda  one  day.  *  Isn't  it  almost  ^vrong  to  be 
so  happy?' 

'  Ah,  Bryda  dear,  never  think  it  wrong  to  he 
happy,'  said  her  mother  earnestly.  * "  Troubles 
are  God's  will ; "  these  happy,  happy  days  are 
His  will  too!' 

And-  as  if  to  explain  still  better  that  happy, 
thankful  thought,  they  heard  Lottie's  voice  in 
the  next  room  reading  to  Colonel  Danvers :— 
'  We  went  through  fire  and  water,  and  Thoa 
broughtefit  us  out  into  a  wealthy  place.* 

Wazir  Ali,  the  faithful  friend  and  servant, 
recovered  slov/ly  from  the  wounds  given  him  by 
the  Thugs.  Slowly ;  for  the  climate,  that  only 
seemed  pleasantly  cool  and  fresh  to  the  English, 
was  to  him  so  cold  as  to  be  very  trying  in  his 
weak  state.  Nevertheless,  he  travelled  back  to 
England  when  Colonel  Danvers  and  his  famfly 
were  able  to  go  home,  and  there  for  a  time  be 
seemed  to  be  happy  and  contented. 

But  after  a  year  had  passed  he  began  to  long 
for  his  own  home,  and  begged  to  be  allowed  to 
return  to  it  His  grateful  friends  pressed  him 
to  stay,  but  he  only  shook  his  head. 

'The  palm  and  the  lotus  would  not  grow  in 
this  land,  nor  your  pale  sweet  flowers  flourish  in 
my  country,'  he  said ;  *  1  cannot  breathe  the  air 
of  England,  and  live.' 

K&minee,  too,  returned  to  India,  but  not  for 
some  years.  In  those  years  she  had  learned 
many  things,  and,  best  of  all,  she  had  learned  to 
know  and  love  the  Lord  Who  died  for  her,  and 
she  went  back  to  join  some  English  ladies  who 
had  a  school  for  little  Indian  children.  Far 
happier  were  their  childish  days  than  those 
which  poor  little  ELdminee  herself  had  spent 

Bryda  and  Lottie  were  sad  at  parting  from 
these  two  friends.  They  have  had  littk  else  to 
make  them  sad  in  the  happy  home  where  Lottie 
and  Marion  live  under  Mrs.  Danvers'  care  till 
Captain  Sykes  can  make  a  home  for  them, '  all 
the  happier,'  Bryda  says,  '  because  once  in  oor 
lives  we  went  through  a  Peck  of  Troubles.' 

Louisa  F.  Fisld* 


> 
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FUSSIE 


VELVET  paws  and  velvet  for, 
Pussie  loves  to  mew  and  pair ; 
Looks  so  innocent  and  shy  : 
Oil,  but  puBS  is  very  sly ! 

She  is  wsuting  for  a  mouse 
Peeping  shyly  from  its  house, 
And  she  knows  just  when  to  spring 
Upon  the  silly  little  thing. 


Then  poor  Mousie's  day  is  o'er. 
He  will  play  and  frisk  no  more. 
And  his  little  ones  at  home 
Never  more  will  with  him  roam. 

Then  Miss  Pussie  lies  and  sleeps. 
But  strict  watch  she  always  keeps 
For  another  silly  mouse 
Creeping  up  and  down  the  house. 

Joanna  M'Kean. 


PLEASE   TO  BEMEHBEB! 


u.- 


"''-^-Sv::-? 


INY!  Florence! 
quick !  don't  wait 
for  anything!  Here 
comes  a  Guy!' 

Tiny  and  Flo- 
rence hastened  to 
obey  brother  Oscar's 
exciting  invitation, 
and  managed  to 
get  to  the  drawing- 
room  window  just 
as  the  procession 
entered  at  the  gate. 

'  Isn't  it  a  joHy 


Guy  ?  *  continued 
Oscar,  admiringly.  'Look  at  his  collars!  and 
he's  got  a  real  coat  and  boots  on ;  and  there's 
actually  the  dark  lantern  he  had,  you  know,  to 
blow  up  the  King  with !' 

The  little  girls  smiled  their  admiration,  and 
nodded  pleasantly  to  the  little  boys  to  whom 
the  Guy  belonged,  and  who,  having  set  down 
the  image  of  the  notorious  conspirator  in  front 
of  ihe  window,  stood  around  him  in  ah^f-cirde, 
and  proceeded  to  call  upon  Oscar  and  his  sisters 
to  remember  the  fifth  of  November,  and  the 
wicked  deed  Mr.  Fawkes  would  have  committed 
on  that'  day,  long,  long  years  ago,  if  he  had  not 
been  found  out  in  time. 

Then,  dancing  round  the  hardened  criminal, 
they  screamed  out  his  sentence  :— 

*  Set  him  up  on  l^gh. 
Hang  him  on  a  lamp-poet, 
And  there  let  him  die.' 


Other  dreadful  pains  and  penalties  they  pro- 
posed to  subject  him  to,  and  then  finishing  with 
three  hearty  cheers,  two  of  them  ran  up  the  steps 
and  rang  the  beU. 

*  Now  then,  Oscar,'  said  Mother, '  you  have 
enjoyed  the  show — what  are  you  going  to 
give?' 

This  was  the  least  agreeable  part  of  the  affair 
to  Oscar,  who  had  very  little  money,  and  was 
not  well  disposed  to  spare  any  of  that  on  account 
of  what  he  was  now  pleased  to  call  a  'rub- 
bishing old  stuffed  figure.'  Tiny  and  Florence, 
however,  very  willingly  gave  a  penny  each 
from  their  still  smaller  store  of  po<^et-money ; 
and  Oscar,  after  looking  very  cross,  made  it  up 
to  twopence-halfpenny,  and  the  front  door  being 
opened  by  that  time,  he  went  out,  and  with  a 
great  amount  of  jingling,  dropped  the  money 
into  the  boy's  hat  that  had  the  ostrich  feather 
stuck  in  it 

Then  the  boys  gave  three  more  cheers,  and 
were  so  excited  and  grateful  that  they  danced 
around  the  old  Guv  once  more,  and  once  more 
rehearsed  the  pains  they  meant  him  to  undergo^ 
*  A  jolly  good  fire  to  bum  him ' 

But  the  children's  mother  thought  the  boys 
had  better  go  to  the  next  house ;  and  Jane  went 
to  the  door  and  told  them  so.  And  out  at  the 
gate  they  carried  the  wicked  hero  of  the  day, 
knocking  off  his  paper  hat  against  the  gate- 
post, and  bearing  him  so  carelessly  that  he 
awayed  from  side  to  9ide  on  his  chair  as  though 
he  would  have  fallen  out. 

And  Oscar,  counting  his  money  in  his  pocket. 
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he  was  balf-an-hour  aco.    'And  nutliiai; 


"  Isn't  he  a  jolly  Ouy  ?' 
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'  No  bones  broken/  the  doctor  said ;  and  with 
a  grateful  '  Thank  God  !  *  her  father  carried  her 
out,  and  then  wondered  what  he  could  do  with 
her.  To  go  home  to  the  poor  lodging  they  went 
to  at  night  would  put  an  end  to  the  day's  per- 
formances, and  that  meani  a  great  loss  to  the  whole 
troupe ;  and  Pacto  Facto,  the  performing  poodle, 
might  gnaw  at  the  dnimstick  till  to-morrow,  for 
he  would  get  no  better  supper  to-night. 

'  Can  I  be  of  any  assistance  to  you  ?'  said  a 
gentle,  winning  voice;  and  a  light  hand  was 
laid  upon  the  poor  stroller^s  arm. 

A  lady  with  pretty  golden  hair,  in  waving 
ripples  upon  the  white  forehead,  and  a  smile  on 
the  sweet  lips,  that,  falling  on  strickon  Tottie, 
gave  her  a  dream  of  angels. 

'  Have  you  gny  one  to  look  after  her  when 
you  take  her  home  V  asked  the  lady. 

*  No,  lady,'  said  the  Signer ;  '  and  I  was  just 
wondering  what  I  should  do  when  you  spoke.' 

'  Her  mother?'  questioned  the  gentle  voice. 
'  Dead,  lady !     Died  the  day  the  child  was 
bom!' 

*  Oh,  poor  motherless  child  I'  There  were 
tears  falling  on  Tot's  face  now,  and  Tot's  round 
eyes  were  raised  in  wonder. 

'  If  you  will  let  me  call  a  cab,'  continued  the 
lady,  'and  come  with  me,  I  will  got  her  ad- 
mitted at  once  to  a  little  cottage  hospital  I  have 


some  interest  in.  She  shall  be  well  fed,  well 
cared  for ;  and  in  God's  good  time  given  back 
to  you  strong  and  healthy.' 

'  You  will  do  all  this  for  me — ^a  stranger— a 
vagabond  street- tumbler  ?'  cried  the  Signer. 

'  For  the  child,  you  mean.     Yes ;  why  not  ?' 

*  Why  not  ?    Why  should  you  ?  * 

'  For  the  sake  of  One  who  loves  little  children 
very  dearly,'  answered  the  lady,  raising  her  sun- 
shade to  hail  a  passing  cab. 

Signer  Duffle  bowed  his  head  till  the  spangled 
band  that  was  round  it  fell  off,  and,  cuiionsly, 
slipped  over  Tottie's  head  as  he  raised  it,  and 
fell  around  her  neck. 

'  Let  it  lay  there,  dad,'  she  whispered,  as  lie 
kissed  her  passionately, '  till  I  come  back.' 

Then  they  entered  the  cab,  the  crowd  shouted 
'Hurrah!'  the  driver  flourished  his  whip,  and 
off  they  went 

And  Tottie  was  laid  in  a  little  white  bed,  in 
a  cool  long  room,  with  the  scent  of  flowen  in 
the  air ;  and  kind  and  loving  hands  nursed  the 
weakly  child,  and  day  by  day  she  g^w  stronger, 
and  by-and-by  they  sent  her  away  into  the 
country,  to  have  some  roses  planted  in  kr 
cheeks ;  and  there,  with  a  dear  Httle  boy  for  a 
friend  and  companion,  she  wandered  through  the 
fields,  happy  as  the  days  were  long. 

{To  be  continued,) 


IN    NELSON'S    DAYS. 

{Continued  from  page  843.) 


JS%|SiHE  Penelope  laboured  heavily, 
yff  if*  and  tore  madly  through  the 
■'■  water.    With  a  view  to  giving 

her  greater  speed  more  sail  had  been 
spread,  and  she  heeled  over  to  the 
blast  so  far  that  her  leeward  ports 
were  buried  in  the  sea,  and  her  main- 
yard-arm  was  constantly  plunged 
beneath  the  seething  flood. 

Men  were  in  the  leeward  diains, 
with  life-lines  around  them,  casting 
IJhe  lead,  and  now  and  then,  in  answer  to  an 
anxious  inquiry,  their  deep  voices  solemnly  pro- 
claimed the  depth  of  water.  'By  the  mark, 
nineteen! — By  the  mark,  seventeen! — By  the 
mark,  fifteen!' 


'The  frigate  shoals  her  water,  sir!'  at  last 
said  the  third  lieutenant,  touching  his  hat  to 
Captain  Beaumont. 

'Luff,  Mr.  Lumsden!'  to  the  master;  'Icff! 
or  she'll  never  clear  it !' 

'  Luff  it  is,  sir !  She'll  bear  no  more ;  more 
that  wheel  by  a  single  spoke,  and  we  shall  be  b 
stays!' 

'  Gould  we  get  the  ship  on  tbe  other  tack  tai 
make  an  offing?' 

'  Too  late,  sir !  We  should  have  gone  aboni 
on  sighting  Gribben  Head ;  we  were  too  far  in 
for  safety  all  the  morning.  To  attempt  to  tun 
the  ship  now  will  be  madness — ^we  should  dfift 
helplessly  on  to  the  rocks.' 

'Breakers  ahead!' 


"^  V 
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'  Breakers  on  both  bows ! ' 
'Hold  on  everything,  sir!'  cried  the  master. 
'Get  the  depth  of  water  from  the  windward 
chains,  and  give  her  the  mainsail  and  foresail.* 
. '  The  frigate  will  never  bear  it,  Mr.  Lumsden.* 
'She  win  bear  that  as  well  as  the  rocks 
through  her  bottom;  there  is  a  clear  space  of 
unbroken  water  ahead,  between  those  two  lines 
of  surf;  let  the  vesseVs  head  fall  off  half  a  point, 
and  steer  for  that !     It  is  a  ohance — a  narrow 
one,  hut — our  only  one.* 

The  men  flew  to  the  call  of  the  boatswain, 
and  presently  the  weather  shrouds  were  alive 
with  dusky  forms  of  seamen,  who  a  moment 
later  hung  from  the  swaying  yards. 

The  huge  sails  fell  from  the  gaskets,*  with  a 
bellowing  rattle  that  sounded  like  a  volley  of 
artillery.  Instantly  the  mainsail,  with  fifty 
pairs  of  muscular  arms  at  the  ropes,  was  sheeted 
home;  and  the  straining  craft,  at  once  feeling 
^i^  change,  heeled  over  terribly. 

But,  with  a  tremendous  rending  sound,  the 
foresail  was  blown  clean  from  the  bolt-ropes, 
and  borne  in  a  dozen  torn  shreds  upon  the 
whirling  blast,  away  to  leeward,  vanishing,  like 
fio  many  dingy  pocket-handkerchiefs,  into  the 
fast-deepening  gloom. 

All  was  ffilence  now,  but  for  the  strife  of  tlie 
elements,  the  harsh  creak  of  the  straining  blocks 
and  cordage,  and  the  headlong  rush  of  the  vessel 
through  the  sea. 

Even  the  men  who  had  been  casting  the  lead 
were  silent :  their  only  course  w*as  plainly  before 
them.  The  depth  of  water  on  the  way  mattered 
little  now. 

The  ship  appeared  to  be  sailing  straight  to 
<iestruction.  Twilight  was  falling  fast;  but 
there  was  light  enough  to  show  the  two  broken 
lines  of  white  water,  where  the  sea  boiled  over 
<tiie  scarcely  hidden  rocks. 

As  for  the  channel  through  which  it  was 
hoped  to  steer,  it  looked  absurdly  narrow :  it 
scorned  as  though  the  smallest  of  the  ship's  boats 
could  not  have  passed  through. 

The  ship  seemed  literally  to  spring  from  wave 
to  wave  in  her  mad  haste  to  the  end ;  again  and 
again  falling  over  under  the  terrific  force  of  the 
gale  and  the  over-pressure  of  her  heavy  sails, 

*  Gasketft— ropes  by  which  the  tolediailB  are  Isahed 
loibeyazd. 


and  burying  herself  in  the  boiling  surge,  rising 
each  time  as  though  reluctant  to  behold  her 
danger,  and  yet  hurried  to  it  with  fatal  speed. 

In  silence — ^the  silence  natural  to  those  face  to 
face  with  death,  the  men  lately  at  war  with  each 
other  aw^aited  the  issue. 

Down  below,  lying  between  two  guns,  his 
bandaged  head  lying  in  Joe*s  lap,  poor  Sam 
Crawley  fretted  and  fumed  over  the  misfortune 
that  rendered  him  powerless  to  befriend  the 
boy,  to  protect  whom  he  felt  himself  solemnly 
bound. 

'  Tm  no  better  than  nobody,  Joe,*  he  said ; 
'like  a  used-up  old  hulk  towing  to  her  last 
moorings!* 

'  You  may  well  say  that,  mate,'  cried  a  man 
passing  at  the  moment.  '  We're  steering  straight 
for  destruction ;  and  most  likely  shall  all  come 
to  our  last  moorings  in  less  than  five  minutes.* 

'  How*s  that,sliipmate?'  inquired  Sam,  raising 
himself  on  his  arm. 

•  Well,  here's  a  lee  shore  within  biscuit-throw, 
and  our  chance  of  clearing  it  lies  between  a  couple 
of  reefs,  as  it  appears  to  me  a  fellow  could  jump 


across!' 


'  Shipmate,*  said  Sam,  anxiously, '  you*ve  seen 
me  to-day  in  the  little  matter  with  the  gun,  and 
you*ll  say,  perhaps,  I  ain't  a  coward  ?* 

'Aye,  aye,'  said  the  man,  pausing  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairway,  but  evidendy  in  a  hurry  \xi 
ascend. 

'Shipmate,  maybe  you*re  a  father  yourself: 
take  this  poor  little  lad  under  your  wing — 
for  better,  for  worse.  If  you  live  to  do  it,  tell 
his  father — Walters,  Cap'en  schooner  Oiprey, 
port  of  Dartmouth — as  you  took  charge  of  him 
from  Sam  Crawley,  disabled  whilst  in  discharge 
of  his  duty,  and  thereby  unable  to  deliver  up  the 
lad  to  his  father  as  he  fully  meant  to  do ^ 

'  Sam,  1*11  never  leave  you  here ! '  cried  the 
boy,  clinging  more  closely  to  the  old  man,  and 
evidently  resolute  in  his  determination. 

Hark !     What  was  that  ? 

A  sadden  shock,  that  sent  the  old  sailor  and 
the  boy  a  confused  heap  into  each  other*s  arms 
— then  a  terrible  lurch — then  a  harsh,  grinding 
sound,  as  though  the  bottom  of  tlie  ship  was 
being  dragged  over  a  rugged  surface — then 
silence — then  another  lurch,  and  a  feeling  aa 

though  they  were  going  down,  down 

{To  he  consumed) 
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"  By  the  nark,  nineteen ! " 
PRbSdMd  te  fin  Fnidrtan  br  WELLS  GABDHBB,  DAHTOK,  ft  Co.  I 


SCEEWTEITZEH'S     COCO  ATIJSTA. 

Anti-Dyspeptic  Cocoa,  or  Chocolate  Powder.      Oaaranteed  Pure  Soluble  Cocoa. 
ConBistiiiR  solely  of  the  Finest  Cocoa  Beans  with  the  excess  of  Fat  Extracted. 
Thk  Pacultt  pronounce  it  •  the  moit  nutritious,  perfectly  digestible  Beverage  fop  Brkakpast.  Lumchkon,  or  Surpxa,  and  Invaluable  for 

Invalids  and  Young  Children.' 
Four  times  the  strength  of  preparations  thickened  yet  -weakened  with  arrowroot,  starch,  &o.,  and  in  reality  cheaper  than  such  mixtures. 
Made  instantaneously  with  BoiUng  Water.    Keeps  for  years  in  all  Climates.    Palatable  without  Milk. 

A  teaspoonful  to  a  Breakfast  Cup.  costing  less  than  a  Hali^nny. 
CocoATiyA  possesses  remarkable  sustaining  properties,  and  is  especially  adapted  for  early  BaxAKFAsr. 

Sold   by    Chemiats    and    Qrocere,   in    air-tight    tine,    at    is.   Od.,   Ss.,   Ss.    Od.,   Ac 

MAGIC- LANTERN    ENTERTAINMENTS. 

F.  DARTON  &  Co.  are  prepaivd  to  send  competent  people  to  exhibit  the  Magic  Lantern,  with  Fifty 

Entertaining  Slides,  from  2U.  and  upwards,  or 

DISSOJLVING-VIEW    ENTERTAINMENTS  from  ^i  ns.  m.,  or  with  lime  Light,  £2  2*. 

London  :  F.  DARTON  &  Co.,  72  St.  John  Street,  West  Smithfikld. 

The 'SUNDAY'  PRIZES  for  1885. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE  to  the  Readers  ot  'Sniidii;.' 

THE  Editob  has  decided  to  award,  instead  of  the  nsoal  Monthly,  a  Series  of  AHVITAL  PBIZES, 
as  follows  : — 

FIRST  PEZZE      £5    0    0     |     SECOND  PBIZE        £8    0    0 

THIRD  PRIZE    £2    0    0 

THREE  PRIZES  of  lOs.  each.  I  SIX  PRIZES  of  58.  each. 

For  the  TWSLYK   BEST  WRITTEN  PAPERS  and  COLOURED  PICTURES  of  HAPPY  SUNDAY  AFTERNOONS 

appearing  in  the  present  Volume  of  SUNDAY, 

Competitors  may  send  in  their  Papers  and  Pictures  monthly,  or  the  entire  number  at  the  end  of  the  year ;  but  all 
Competitions  must  be  in  the  Editor's  hands  on  or  before  December  20th,  1885.  The  Nambers  and  Coloured  Sabjects 
will  become  the  property  of  the  Editor,  to  be  afterwards  sent  to  the  Children  in  the  yarions  Hospitals. 

Full  Names  and  Adorksbes  must  accompany  each  Paper,  with  the  Competitor's  age — which  most  be  under  15  at  the 
cominencement  of  the  Ck>mpetition — and  the  signature  of  Parent,  Clergyman,  or  Teacher,  to  the  effect  that  it  is  the 
Qnaided  work  of  the  Boy  or  Girl  sending  it. 

I     By  this  arrangement  the  Editor  and  his  Youno  Friends  will  be  brought  into  closer  and  more  continuous  intimacy, 

and  the  results  of  the  year's  work  looked  forward  to  by  them  and  him  with  far  greater  interesi ;  and  while  the  hand- 

Bome  and  numerous  Prizes,  either  in  money  or  books,  will  stimulate  many  who,  after  one  failure,  have  hitherto  ceased  to 

try  for  the  Monthly  Prize,  the  Editor  trusts  that  in  this,  as  in  all  other  respects,  his  endeayours  to  make  8VNDA  Y  the 

irbest  of  all  books  for  Young  People,  will  be  acknowledged  by  an  ever  widening  circle  of  Readers. 

\     In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  Editor    offers    a  number    of    PRIZES  for  the  best.  COLOURED  OUTLnrE 

ItSXTB  appearing  in  the  present  Volume  of  SUNDAY,  to  be  competed  for  by  our  little  Readers  who  are  T7HDEB 

TEH  TEARS. 

These  latter  Prises  will  be  awarded  every  other  Month. 


The  Editor  would  urge  those  of  his  young  friends  who  intend  to  send  their  Papers  and  Coloured  Subjects  in  Com- 
petition for  the  larger  Prizes  all  together  at  the  end  of  the  year,  not  to  put  off  their  work  too  much.  Time  is  going  on, 
and  constant  practice  should  be  kept  up  to  enable  them  to  send  out  good,  clean,  and  unhurried  work  when  sending.in 
day  arrives. 

NOTICE   TO    'SUNDAY'    READERS. 

Readers  of  *  SUNDAY/  who  would  be  willing  to  send  it  when  read  to  Foreign  Missions,  where  it  would  be  much 
appreciated,  are  requested  to  apply  to  Miss  GORE  CUBRIB,  Bewsey  House,  Bournemouth,  who  will  gladly  give  any 
information  connected  with  the  supply  of  Papers  and  Periodicals  to  Missionaries  abroad. 


SAFE-GUARDS  for  HEALTH 

SAKITAIY  IIPORTUCE  OF  WiSIIIG  IT  lOIE. 

ThiH  can  be  done  with  ease  and  economj.  and  Ihe  clollii-i 
made  beautifully  sweet,  wholesome,  lily-white,  andfresh  i, 
aeu  brvezea,  by  using  Hudson's  Extract  of  Soap,  sveiiJid; 
all  risk  of  contagion  with  intected  clotlies  at  LaDndhi:s,u[ 
where  the  washing  is  put  out.  No  frayinji  of  the  clutht«.u 
hard  rubbing,  scrubbing,  brusliiug.  or  straining  is  unDi'.r-- 
sary.  Norottin);  of  the  clothes  as  when  bleaching  chemn.^ 
are  used.  The  dirt  slips  away,  and  wear  and  tear,  Isium 
and  fuel  are  saved.  It  is  a  pare  Dry  Soap,  in  line  puwrirr 
rapidly  soluble,  lathers  freely,  softens  water.  A  peifr:. 
Hard-water  Soap.a  Cold-nater  Soap,  a  Soft. water Sfap. i 
Hot-water  Soap.  Unrivalled  as  a  purifying  a^nt.  SU 
everywhere,  in  Packets,  One  Penny  and  upwards. 


SYMINGTON'S  '°"""" 

Recommended  by  eminent  Phydciana,         ^3    |^    ^^    I   1   T^    I      A      ^^1 

Iq  all  cases  of  Weak  Digestioa,  and  for  Infants,  it  is  invaluable.  ^^    /"^    f\    PN 

This  Talnable  Food  contains  as  mnch  nutriment  as  meat.      It  is  used  ext«nBively  at  Smedley's  well-kiuin 

Hydropathic  Establishment,  Matlock  Bank,  Derbyshire,  and  at  other  leading  EsUtblishmenta. 

In  Tint,  U.  ptr  lb. 


W.  SYMINaTON  &  Co.,  Bowde'n  Steam  Mills,  Market  Harborough. 

Export  Agent— J.' T.    MORTON,   London.  f'SoW  by  all  Grocert.) 


KEATINGS 

^^ZENGES 


:«fj 


BOWDEN     STEAM     MIl.T.S. 

SYMINGTON'S 
THICKENING 
POWDER. 

SOUPS,    GEATIES,    BSOTH,    LiaVOB    FBOK 

BOILEI)   ICEATS. 

Hioli  in  navour.   HlgtOy  Nutritious.    Baailr  Digaited. 

SOLD    IN    PACKETS    AND    TINS. 

M.\RKET    HARROROUaFr. 
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IN    NELSON'S    DAYS. 

{Continued  fnm  page  851.) 


.EFORE  Sam  had  finished  making 
over  Joe  to  his  protection  the 
man  had  fled  up  the  hatchway ; 
but  now,  while  the  two  with 
eyes  closed,  hand  clasped  in 
hand,  awaited  the  end,  he  ap- 
peared at  the  opening  again. 

'  Cheer  up,  shipmate  ! '  he 
cried  out,  excitedly.  *  We're 
through  this  time !  Hurrah !' 
Turning  to  Joe,  the  old  sailor 
whispered,  '"They  that  go  down  to 
the  sea  in  ships ;  that  do  business  in  great 
waters ;  these  see  the  works  of  the  Lord  and 
His  wonders  in  the  deep.'*  Lay  it  to  heart,  lad 
— lay  it  to  heart  These  poor  shipmates,  lately 
80  mad-hot  with  their  officers  and  one  another, 
are  praising  the  Lord  for  His  goodness  at  this 
moment,  or  my  name  ain't  Sam  Crawley.' 

Yes,  the  Penelope  had  pulled  through.  A 
very  hair-breadth  escape,  however.  After  that 
grinding  shock  heard  by  Sam  and  Joe  the  frigate 
had  hung  on  the  sunken  rocks,  and  had  swung 
round  with  her  bow  to  the  outermost  reef,  and 
seemed  inclined  to  lie  hopelessly  down  and 
let  the  surging  sea  clear  her  crowded  decks, 
when,  thanks  now  to  the  fact  that  the  tide 
was  rising,  she  righted  again,  and  the  force  of 
the  next  great  wave  carried  her  through  the  gap. 

CHAPTER  VII. — A  REAL  HERO. 

And  they  did  '  praise  the  Lord  for  His  good- 
ness,' not  openly,  but  none  the  less  heartily, 
though  as  shame-faced,  guilty  men,  knowing 
their  misconduct  was  the  cause  of  their  late 
peril;  and  now,  while  Captain  Beaumont  still 
paced  the  deck  with  his  officers,  the  men  of  the 
watch  were  gathered  into  groups  under  the  lee 
of  the  forecastle,  by  the  masts,  or  crouched  be- 
tween the  guns,  talking  of  the  day's  events,  and 
what  the  morrow  was  likely  to  bring  them. 

*  It'll  be  a  court-martial  for  the  lot,'  said  one. 

'  No,'  said  a  second, '  he'U  let  it  blow  over : 
he^s  too  proud;  he'U  say  no  more  about  this, 
but  he'll  keep  his  eye  on  a  few,  or  my  name  ain't 
Jenkins.' 

'What  about  our  joining  Nelson?'  asked  a 
third.    'Where  is  Nelson?' 


'Here,  there,  and  everywhere! — chasing 
Boney's  fleet  half  over  the  world.  I  say,  mates, 
pity  we  didn't  'member  as  we  was  NeLBon'a 
countrymen  to-day  I* 

*  Here,  stow  that !  we've  got  our  rights,  I 
suppose,  if  we  are  English  tars?  Perhaps 
if  Nelson  had  been  kept  on  short  commons  of 
pay  and  cheated  out  of  his  rights  everyhow,  he'd 
have  forgot  as  his  own  name  was  Nelson.' 

'Never,  mate!  The  little  admiral  would 
fight  game  if  King  George  cut  his  eppilett» 
off !  Wliat !  Nekon  forget  himself?  You  hear 
that!' 

'  Nelson's  just  Nelson,'  shortly  answered  the 
man  spoken  to.  '  I  was  with  liim  at  Copenhagai 
fighting  in  the  waist  of  his  own  ship.  AVe 
ate  gunpowder  that  day,  and  for  months  after- 
wards every  morsel  of  bread  I  ate,  or  drink  I 
swallowed,  tasted  of  gunpowder.  Rule  Britannia 
seemed  all  over  then.  The  Dutchman  was  too 
strong  for  us,  and  nobody  was  surprised  to  see 
Sir  Hyde  Parker's  signal,  "  Cease  firing!"  and  I 
can  tell  you,  mates,  just  for  a  time,  to  get  a 
little  rest  like,  we'd  a'  crept  out  of  it  if  we  could. 
"  Sir  Hyde's  signal  is  discontinue  firing,"  says  the 
signal  luff  to  Nelson  (I  was  standing  by),  "Keep 
my  signal  for  close  battle  still  flying,"  says  he. 
'*  That's  the  way  I  treat  such  signals.  Nail 
my  colour »  to  the  mast!''  Shipmates,  we 
should  have  been  nowheres  at  Copenhagen  hut 
for  Nelson ! ' 

'And  the  Nile!'  broke  in  an  old  sailor.  'I 
was  there.  We  missed  mv  Lord  Bonev  on  the 
outward  trip,  or  we'd  have  stopped  his  landing 
his  sodgers.  But  what's  the  use  of  talking,  ship- 
mates ?  Copenhagen  took  the  wind  out  of  our 
sails,  I  know,  in  regards  that  it  smashed  tk 
figgerhead  of  the  Dutch,  and  put  an  end  to  that 
nice  little  game  the  three  Northern  powers  w» 
hatching  against  us ;  but  our  affair  at  the  Xik 
must  stand  as  the  most  c^-cided  naval  victory 
we  ever  won.  And  it  was  the  very  first  year, 
too,  of  Nelson's  getting  a  fleet.' 

'Ah  shipmate,'  broke  in  another  tar,  'and 
Boney  was  two  to  our  one,  and  more,  and  oat 
of  all  his  fleet  only  two  vessels,  by  cutting  their 
cables  and  getting  to  sea,  escaped;  and  those 
two  we  overhauled  and  sunk  at  last* 
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•'And  if  Nelson  had  had  th©  Pentlope*  re- 
fiumed  the  other,  '  those  two  wouldn't  have 
given  the  trouble  they  did ;  but  Nelson  had  not 
a  frigate  at  the  Nile  ! ' 

'Then  three  cheers  for  him  now/  cried  the 
maintop-man;  'and  let's  hope  that  he  may 
never  want  a  frigate  while  the  Penelope 
floats.' 

'  And  in  faithful  servioe  to  Nelson,  the  Eang, 
and  England,  may  the  Penelope  wash  out  the 
«tain  of  disgrace  dyeing  her  Union  Jack  by  this 
■day's  work  I' 

It  was  the  senior  officer  of  the  watch  speaking 
now :  thd  first  lieutenant,  Mr.  Manly,  had  been 
strolling  the  deck  in  and  out  among  the  various 
groups  of  seamen,  catching  a  remark  from  each 
knot  in  passings  to  judge  of  the  spirit  of  the 
men  composing  it 

*  I  suppose  we  shall  smart  for  this,  sir  T  said 
the  maintop-man,  Jenkins,  turning  and  saluting 
at  the  sound  of  his  officer's  voice. 


*  Undoubtedly,'  said  Mr.  Manly ;  *  how,  I  can- 
not tell.  The  urgency  of  the  times  forbids  a 
public  scandal ;  but  I  fancy  the  disgrace  is  none 
the  less  for  that 

'  But  we'll  have  a  chance  to  fight  it  down, 
sir !  It's  the  first  time  as  the  Penelope'*  men 
have  made  a  row,  and  it  was  just  the  grog  after 
dinner,  and  them  two  or  three  skulking  fellows 
the  press-gang  brought  us.' 

Mr.  Manly  had  his  own  ideas  as  to  this 
theory ;  but  thankful  that  the  wish  to  atone  had 
come  to  the  men,  he  said  no  more. 

He  knew  that  if  it  could  be  avoided  Captain 
Beaumont  would  hush  the  matter  up.  The 
affair  lacked  many  of  the  features  of  a  mutiny 
of  the  graver  sort,  and  although  riot  and  blood- 
shed had  marked  it,  he  felt  that,  with  a  little 
more  gentleness  and  forbearance  on  his  part,  he 
might  have  avoided  the  mutiny,  and  kept  peace 
on  board  his  ship. 

{To  he  continued.) 


THE    CHILDBEN    OF    THE   BIBLE. 

V. — David  (continued). 


S  the  boy  David  returned  from  his 
victory  over  the  giant  Goliath, 
Abner,  the  Commander-in-chief 
of  Saul's  army,  met  him,  and 
took  him  into  the  King's  pre* 
sence,  the  head  of  the  Philistine  being 
still  in  his  hand. 

'Whose  son  art  thou,  thoil  young 
man  ?'  inquired  Saul. 
And  David  answered, '  I  am  the  son  of  thy 
servant  Jesse,  the  Bethlehemite.' 

Standing  near  at  the  moment  was  the  young 
prince,  Jonathan,  who,  looking  upon  the  beautiful 
face  flushed  with  success  of  the  shepherd  youth, 
conceived  a  love  for  him,  which  lasted  as  long 
as  his  life. 

He  never  dreamt  at  that  time  that  he  saw  in 
David  the  man  who  would  drive  his  father 
from  the  throne  of  Israel  and  take  the  crown 
irom  his — Jonathan's — brow,  if  ever  he  lived  to 
wear  it 

For,  months  before  this,  Samuel  had  anointed 
David,  over  the  heads  of  all  his  brethren,  as 


God's  chosen  King,  to  rule  His  people  Israel 
instead  of  Saul,  who,  by  his  sins,  had  forfeited 
the  favour  of  the  Lord. 

And  Saul  grew  to  hate  David  more  and  more, 
as  he  saw  that  God  was  shielding  the  boy  firom 
his  violence. 

And  David  all  this  while  was  faithfully 
serving  Saul,  and  winning  the  hearts  of  all 
Israel,  who  would  never  forget  the  gallant 
shepherd  youth  who  slew  the  mighty  Goliath  of 
Gath. 

In  the  end,  on  the  heights  of  Gilboa,  guilty 
Saul,  forsaken  by  God  and  wounded  by  the  vic- 
torious Philistines,  fell  upon  his  own  sword  and 
put  an  end  to  his  Hfe. 

And  David  mourned  for  Saul  and  for 
Jonathan,  his  friend,  who  perished  with  him, 
with  a  passionate  sorrow  that  only  time  could 
soften. 

Then  David  was  publicly  proclaimed  King  of 
Judah,  and  lived  many  years  to  reign  over  a 
happy  and  prosperous  people — Judah  first,  and 
then  all  IsraeL 
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Anointing  of  David. 
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"  With  what  joy  did  we  see  the  lertves  sluxiting  up." 
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LILIES    AITD    BABIES. 


^  f  I  iWAS  only  a  ronnd  brown  bulb  when  we 
^1_    planted  it,  , 

Putting  it  carefully  np  on  a  shelf; 

taking  it  down  just  a.  moment  to  water  i^ 
Leaving  it  pretty  much  all  to  itself. 

Tet  with  what  joy  did  ive  see  the  leaves  shoodng 
up, 
Making  a  beatitlful  hole  ia  the  ground  ; 

'Then  as  if  niagic  had  waved  its  wand  over  it, 
A  bbsBom  just  formed  'mid  those  two  leaves 
we  found. 

'Thou,  yon  remember  the  fragrance  that  greeted 
ua! 
Morning  and  night  when    the    flower   was 
nufurkd; 
Tellow  and  white  with  brown  spots  in  the  cap 
of  it. 
Loveliest  lily  of  bU  in  the  world. 
•Oh,   do  you  remember,   dear,  how  we'd   hsU 
doubted 
Whether  a  lily  could  really  be  bom 
■Out  of  that  rather  unpromising  creature 

We  took  as  a  present  vnth  sometiiing   of 
acorn? 


Do  yon  remember — I  langh  when  I  think  of  it- 
How,  when  the  baby  came,  weeiring  aud  ted. 

You  and  I  wished — when  at  night  'mid  tbe 
darkness, 
Secrets  could  safely  be  talked  of  in  bed — 

He'd  never  have  come   with  his  crying  and 
Bcrenuiing, 
Making  us  wish  he  were  always  asleep  ? 

We  wondered  if  ever  he'd  be  any  pleaaui^— 
If  ever  he'd  walk,  if  ever  he'd  creep? 

Now  look  at  the  small  mite  \   Already  he  knon 

As  Bweet  as  a  lily  ?  nay,  fifty  6mes  more ! 
He  can  laugh,  he  can  speak ;  who  knows  nhit 
the  future 
Of  glories  for  him  and  for  us  has  in  store ! 
It  sti^ee  me  old  Nurse  was  quite  right  wba 
she  told  us 
That  blessings  oft  come  in  the  queerest  ^■ 
guise, 
That  great  things  may  spring  oat  of  tiiii^ 
quite  the  smallest : 
An  egg  holds  its  birdltng,  no  matter  its  uze ! 

J.  EL  PxHTOIf. 


A    FAIB     OF     PICT'aBES, 


lUSEPPE  was  a  pretty 
Italian  boy :  eo  bonnie 
with  his  great  dark 
eyes,  and  curling  hair, 
and  sweet  innocent  lips, 
that  an  Enghsh  artist 
made  a  picture  of  du- 
pe's head  and  called  it  the 
ad  of  a  cherub.' 
Twenty  years  after,  the 
;liah  artist  came  again  to 
punt  pictures,  and  one 
a  Oonrt  of  Justice,  where 
I  uund  of  brigands,  who  bad 
been  OApturwl  with  great  difficulty  after  a  series 
of  atrocious  crimes,  were  being  tried.  Tiie 
■artist  was  greatly  struck  with  tbe  appearance  of 


one  of  the  prisoners,  more  cruel,  more  evil- 
loobing  than  the  rest,  and  basdly  taking  foitk 
his  sketch-book  he  drew  the  brigand's  head,  ind 
by-aud-by  produced  a  pair  of  pictures  to  the 
world  called  'Innocence*  and  'Guilt';  the  one 
the  head  ri  the  boy  painted  twenty  yeats  agu. 
the  other  that  of  the  brigand  be  hod  lately  Been 
in  the  Court  of  Justice. 

What  will  you  say  when  I  t«ll  yoa  that  both 
the  pictures  represented  tlie  same  person? 

Yes,  greatly  shocked  was  the  ardst  to  Icon 
that  the  happy  innocent  child  and  the  hardened 
criminal,  were  one  and  the  same.  N^lccled 
childhood,  idle  boyhood,  and  bod  compooioot, 
had  blotted  out  the  beauty  and  the  inDoceaea, 
and  led  to  breaking  the  law,  to  crime^  and  A 
last  the  punishment  of  death. 
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LEAVES  EBOH  KOBLE   LIVES. 

John  Brockenshaw. 


)HE  thnisli  was  singing  her  last 
song  one  soCt,  still  aiitanm  eve, 
seventy  years  ago,  and  the 
cattle  lowed  dreamily  as  they 
came  homeward  to  tlie  evening 
milking,  when  John  Brockenshaw,  a  const-guard, 
or,  as  was  then  a  usual  term,  preventive-many 
stood  in  his  cottage  doorway  to  give  his  wife  a 
final  good-night  before  going  on  duty. 

He  turned  to  meet  the  dame  as  she  looked 
anxiously  into  his  face,  stooped  and  kissed  her 
on  the  forehead.  '  Good-night,  old  girl,'  he  said 
in  his  hearty  tones.  *  I  wish  Bessie  was  by  to  be 
with  'ee  an  hour  or  two.* 

'  /  don't  want  company,  John  ;  it's  you,  my 
man,  I'm  thinking  on.  God  grant  the  time  may 
soon  come  when  to  send  one  man  to  risk  a 
meeting  with  twenty  desperate  ones  will  be 
counted  a  sin  and  a  shame.' 

*  Aye,  aye,  lass !     And  by  that  time  there'll 
be  no  more  smuggling.' 

Thus,  with  a  hearty  laugh  at  his  own  joke, 
and  another  sounding  kiss  on  his  wife's  up- 
turned fac5e,  the  stout  fellow  went  on  his  way 
to  *  prevent '  any  of  the  smugglers  then  afloat, 
who  on  this  calm,  moonless  night,  might  seek 
to  come  to  shore  with  their  cargoes  of  forbidden 
goods. 

Perhaps  yon  do  not  know  very  well  what 
smuggling  means,  or  what  it  was  like  in  the 
days  I  am  writing  of? 

Well,  smuggling  was  just  smuggling,  then  as 
now ;  for  even  now,  when  some  ladies  go  to  France 
or  Spain  or  Italy,  they  buy  things  veiy  cheaply, — 
laces,  silks,  and  so  on,  which  the  Government  savs 
you  must  not  bring  to  England  until  you  have 
paid  tlie  tax  put  upon  such  articles.  But  if  that 
is  done  the  articles  might  as  well  be  bought  in 
£nglaud  ;  and  so  the  ladies  do  a  little  smug- 
gling— they  hide  the  articles. 

The  smuggling  John  Brockenshaw  went  to 
*  prevent '  was  on  a  larger  scale.  Luggers,  as  the 
vessels  were  called — fast-sailing  craft — shipped 
cargoes  of  spirits,  silks,  laces,  and  so  on,  in  France, 
and,  choosing  just  such  a  night  as  I  have  been 
describing  for  a  knding,  would  run  in  as  near 
the  shore  as  possible,  and  at  a  certain  spot  drop 


their  cargoes  overboard  all  in  barrels,  or,  as  the 
phrase  went, '  tubs.' 

Then,  boats  from  the  shore,  in  obedience  to* 
signals,  stole  out  with  muffled  oars,  and  taking 
the  string  of  'tubs'  in  tow,  rowed,  silently  in,- 
and,  if  fortunate,  effected  a  landing,  and  either 
took  their  cargo  there  and  then  in  carts  to  some- 
town  where  they  were  to  be  disposed  of,  or  laid/ 
them  up  for  a  time  in  some  cave  or  other  secret 
place  in  the  locality. 

To-night  the  minds  both  of  John  Brocken- 
shaw and  his  mate,  stationed  a  mile  from  him 
on  the  cliffs,  were  oppressed  with  the  feeling 
that  it  was  a  smugglers'  night,  and  that  they 
two  were  at  a  terrible  disadvantage  with  the- 
number  of  desperate  men  whose  plans  they 
might  be  called  upon  to  frustrate. 

They  parted,  half  way  between  their  two« 
stations,  and  agreed  to  meet  every  hour  up  to* 
midnight  It  was  now  seven  o'clock ;  if  they 
failed  to  meet  at  any  hour  on  the  cliff- top,  the- 
remaining  one  was  to  descend  to  the  beach  '  to- 
lend  a  hand,'  as  they  phrased  it,  in  what  might 
be  going  on.  Both  were  very  strong  men,  and 
both  were  well  armed. 

Hour  by  hour  dragged  slowly  by  as  the  men 
continued  their  monotonous  walk,  meeting  at 
the  end  of  each,  and  staying  to  compare  ideas 
as  CO  what  was  or  what  was  not  likely  to 
happen. 

A  damp  grey  fog  had  fallen,  settling  down 
on  the  sea  and  hiding  the  floating  light,  a  few 
miles  distant,  as  completely  as  though  it  had 
never  been.  On  shore  it  became  a  cold,  pene- 
trating drizzle,  settling  on  a  man's  spirits,  and 
making  him  long  for  a  warm  fireside  and  the 
company  of  honest  men. 

When  the  clock  struck  eleven,  ringing  out 
over  the  houses  and  trees  and  across  the  meadows 
with  a  distinctness  that  was  startling,  John 
Brockenshaw's  comrade  stood  alone  at  the 
meeting-place  midway  between  the  two  stations. 
As  he  waited  listening,  his  own  heart  beating 
with  surprising  distinctness,  he  heard  a  low, 
tremulous  whistle,  and  what  he  fancied  was  the 
laying  in  of  oars  in  a  boat 

(C<mclud/ed  in  our  next,) 
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LEAVES  FBOH   KOBLE  LIVES. 

John  Brockenbbaw. 
[Concluded  from  p,  859.) 


ESCENDING  the  sloping  side 
of  the  cliff,  he  made  for  the 
beach  below  Brocken shawls 
stAtioa.  As  he  reached  the 
bottom,  he  heard  the  wash  of 
the  rising  tide,  saw  with  sur- 
prise how  rapidly  the  tide 
had  nm  in,. saw  the  dusky  outlines  of  two  or 
three  boats  and  the  active  forms  of  a  number 
of  men.  Then  his  arms  were  clasped  from  be- 
hind, the  cold  muzzle  of  a  pistol  was  put  to  his 
ear,  and  a  hoarse  voice  whispered,  '  Raise  an 
alarm  and  you're  a  dead  man !  *  Another  minute 
and,  bound  hand  and  foot  and  gagged,  he  was 
carried  again  up  the  cliffs  and  laid  on  the  grass, 
where  one  of  the  smugglers,  wearing  a  crape 
mask,  kept  him  company. 

«  *  «  «  « 

John  Brockenshaw  had  heard  another  whistle 
previous  to  that  heard  by  his  comrade — a  low 
tremulous  whistle,  too,  that,  rising  in  the  in-- 
tense  stillness  of  the  night,  sent* a  clammy 
sensation  over  every  nerve  of  the  anxious 
watcher  on  the  lonely  shore.  It  was  enough, 
however,  to  urge  John  down  the  cliff  to  the 
beach  below  with  as  much  speed  as  his  supple 
limbs  aUowed  of. 

The  tide  was  rising — *  running  in,'  as  John 
said,  'like  a  sluice.'  He  had  not  been  there  five 
minutes  before  the  muffled  sound  of  oars  was 
distinctly  audible.  ,Two  forms  crossing  the 
beach  at  the  water's  edge  became  visible  at  the 
same  moment ;  they  met  on  either  side  of  the 
fitartled  man  and  seized  him  each  by  an  arm. 

In  a  moment  those  two  powerful  arms  were 
raised,  and  the  two  men  went  down  hke  straws. 

Then  that  second  whistle  was  heard  as, 
springing  to  his  feet,  one  of  the  men  exclaimed 
passionately,  '  You'd  far  better  have  stopped 
above,  JohnJ 

In  a  twinkling  the  beach  was  alive  with  men, 
and  John  was  surrounded  :  not  one  but  livished 
him,  for  his  own  sake,  safe  at  home  in  his  bed ; 
not  one  but  would  have  freely  given  his  share  of 
the  night's  'run '  if  such  could  have  been  the  case. 

For  he  knew  every  one  of  them — the  one  who 


had  spoken  by  his  voice,  and  the  others  as  they 
clustered  round  him  and  peered  excitedly  in  hia 
face  :  the  hght  which  enabled  them  to  recognise 
him  was  enough  to  serve  him  the  same  turn. 

'John,'  said  one  who  led  the  gang,  'will  you 
promise,  like  a  man,  and  save  your  life?' 

'  I'd  be  a  traitor  to  my  king  to  save  my  life 
by  screening  you  I '  he  repUed  indignantly. 

'  What's  the  use  of  trusting  to  promises?'  said 
another ;  '  we  ain  t  going  to  put  our  necks  in  the 
rope  for  one  man :  if  John  Brockenshaw*8  fool 
enough  to  be  here,  he  must  'bide  the  ooa- 
sequences.' 

There  was  a  hoarse  murmur  of  approval  at 
this,  and  as  John,  raismg  hb  voice,  sent  it  ringing 
across  the  bay  and  up  the  cliff-side,  'Help !  help 
in  the  King's  name!'  he  was  beaten  down  by 
twenty  hands,  bound  and  gagged,  and  carried  a 
little  higher  up  the  beach  to  a  large  upright  sUke, 
deeply  embedded  in  the  ground,  and,  by  the 
tangled  mass  of  seaweeds  hanging  from  its  sides, 
showing  that  it  was  regularly  overflown  by  the 
tide.  To  this  he  was  lashed  by  a  coil  of  rope. 
In  half  an  hour  the  tide  woidd  be  up  to  his 
armpits,  and  the  smugglers,  their  night  ran 
successfully  accomplished,  out  of  harm's  way. 
Dead  men  tell  no  tales,  and  John  was  the  only 
witness  to  their  work,  except  his  comrade,  lying 
bound  on  the  cliff  above,  and  he  had  recognised 
nobody. 

'You  poor,  wretched  cowards!'  sneered  the 
hardy  preventive-man  as  they  knotted  the  mnr- 
derous  rope  around  him ;  '  a  dosen  of  you  on 
one  man  is  fair  sport,  ain't  it?' 

'Give  your  word,  John,  and  I'll  cut  yon 
adrift  with  my  own  hand,  whoever  says  nay,' 
cried  the  first  smuggler,  anxiously. 

'  No,  I'll  never  say  the  word  that  would  make 
me  ashamed  to  hold  my  head  up,  for  Pd  keep 
my  word  even  to  dogs  of  smuggleira.  Come, 
finish  your  work.  My  voice  we%t  (dpnr  them 
cliffs,  and  will  bring  them  as  win  mp  yonr 
games  yet,  or  I'm  much  mistaken.  As  for  me, 
my  death  is  a  murder  on  the  souls  of  ovcrv 
one  of  you — men  that  I  knowed  as  boys  and 
went  to  school  with — and  the  murder  will  out. 
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But  Tve  tned  to  live  like  a  inah,  and,  thank 
God,  I  ain't  afraid  to  die.' 

A  third  whistle  now  warned  those  who  lingered 
that  the  tuhe  had  been  landed  and  were  ready  to 
he  conveyed  np  the  cliffs.    The  boats  had  gone, 
and  the  sound  of  their  mnfBed  oars  could  be 
heard  dying  awi\y  in  the  distance.     Nothing 
more  was  audible  but  the  stealthy,  measured 
footsteps  of  the  train  of  smugglers  aci^oss  the 
shingle.  They  left  John  Brockeushaw  to  drown. 
But  his  cry  for  help  had  reached  the  man 
lying  on  the  summit  of  the  cliff,  and  what  with 
the  efforts  he  had  been  before  making,  and  the 
superhuman  strength  that  cry  of  a  man  in  ex- 
tremity g^ye  him,  he  set   himself  free,  and 
springing  on  the  surprised  smuggler,  knelt  on 
his  chest  and  bound  and  gagged  him  instead. 
A  moment  later  a  blue-light  shot  up  into  the 
night,  and  the  look-out  man  at  the  chief  station 
on  Penke  Point,  seeing  this,  turned  out  aU  his 
men. 
These,  a  round  dozen,  were  met  soon  after  by 


the  late  comrade  of  John  Brockenshaw,  who  told 
them  the  number  of  the  smugglers*  gang,  the 
nature  and  extent  of  their  cargo,  and  the 
route  they  had  taken ;  adding  that  he  himseff 
intended  to  return  to  the  scene  of  the  landing  to 
make  further  search  for  his  mate,  who,  he  feared, 
had  been  made  away  \Yith. 

But  he  never  found  him  alive.  Only  God, 
T\^ho  supported  the  poor  fellow  in  his  lacTt 
awfiil  moments,  can  tell  how  John  Brockenshaw 
died.  It  is  sad  enough  to  meet  death  wnth  a 
feeble,  worn-out  body ;  but  to  be  in  the  full  pride 
of  manly  health  and  strength,  and,  bound  hand 
and  foot,  feel  death  creeping  higher  and  higher, 
until  the  drowning  flood  flows  over  the  springs 
of  life  and  paralyses  all  in  its  chill  embrace,  ia 
awfuL 

A  hero  dying  like  a  dog:  a  needless,  cmd 
death:  a  noble  life,  husband,  father.  Christian, 
sacriflced  to  purchase  the  passing  safety  of  a 
few  idle  and  unprincipled  law-breakers.  So  died 
John  Brockenshaw.  Obo.  H. 


GEBALD'S    PLANS. 


Plan  I. — G  a.m. 


f  AKLT  in  the  morning  the  July 
sun  was  streaming  through  the 
chinks  in  the  nursery  shutters, 
and  one  ray  had  found  its  way 
on  to  the  little  bed  where  slept 
Gerald  Dacre,  and  woke  him  by 
dancing  on  his  closed  eyelids.  He 
sat  up  in  bed;   and  it  suddenly 
flashed  into  his  mind  that  this 
was  no  common  day.     He  need 
^     I       not  stay  in  bed  till  Nurse  came 
i  to  dress  him,  for  she  had  gone 

away  the  night  before  with  the  new  little  baby, 
and  Father  and  Mother,  to  pay  a  day's  visit  to 
Grandmamma. 

'  Try,  darlmg,  to  be  good .  and  gentle  whilst 
^c  are  gone ;  and  think  of  other  people's  plea- 
sures before  your  own.'  This  had  been  Mother's 
last  speech  to  Gerald,  and  Gerald  had  promised 
to  do  BO ;  and  what  is  more,  he  meant  to  keep 
his  promise. 

So  he  had  made  a  plan  overnight  with  Dulcie, 
that  they  would  get  up  early  and  dress  them- 
selves before  Jane  came.     Jane  was  the  house- 


maid, who  had  undertaken  the  care  of  the 
children  during  Nurse's  absence. 

'  It'll  save  her  trouble,  you  know,'  said  Gerald, 
'  and  I  mean  to  save  all  the  trouble  I  can  whilst 
Mother  is  away.'  • 

So  now  he  slipped  out  of  bed,  and  went  softly 
across  the  floor  to  another  little  bed,  where 
Dulcie  his  sister  lay,  her  rosy  mouth  wide  open, 
and  her  curls  half  covering  her  face. 

'  Wake,  Dulcie,  wako  I  it's  to-morrow  I* 

Gerald  spoke  softly,  for  fear  of  awaking  Jane 
and  spoiling  his  plan ;  but  he  enforced  his  words 
with  a  gentle  shake.  Dulcie  sat  up  in  bod  and 
said  distinctly : — 

'  Yes,  yes,  I  am  quite  awake,'  and  then  sank 
back  on  her  pillow  again  and  closed  her  eyes. 

'  Get  up,  Dulcie,'  said  Gerald,  dcapairingly ; 
*  have  you  forgotten  ?' 

Dulcie  roused  herself,  and  understanding  at 
last  what  Gerald  wanted,  got  out  of  bed,  and 
made  an  attempt  at  dressing  herself,  when  sud- 
denly she  exclaimed, — 

*  But,  Gerry,  our  baths  I  we've  forgotten  our 
baths ! '  {pwiiinutd  on  page  3GG.) 
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I  I  IS  laogh  was  lond,  and  he  made  each  a 
'*  '*-       noise. 

That  poor  Nuree  declared  him  the  worst  of  boys ; 
For  he  jeered  when  she  shook  lier  dear  old  head 
And  declared  that  be  was  not  e'en  qaiet  in  bed. 


Bo  the  yean  went  by,  and  onr  acapegnn 

grew 
Out  of  all  hie  clothes,  or  the  old  or  new; 
Then  he  went  to  school,  and  we  loet  onr  child 
In  a  lad  who  seemed  all  too  big  and  wHd.' 

Then  natnre  called,  and  the  boy  now  brgu 
To  look  on  life  with  the  eye  of  a  man ; 
And  he  went  away  from  the  home  fire-eida 
Out  into  the  world  that's  so  weaiy  and  wide. 

One  night  when  the  winds  came  ovir  the  hi!', 
We  heard  his  whistle  so  lond  and  so  ahiiH ; 
We  langhed  when  he  came  to  oar  opmed 

door 
For  joy  that  the  scapegrace  was  honK  oott 

more. 

Then  we  took  hie  hand,  and  we  held  it  bit, 
We  knew  that  our  child  had  coow  Loae  u 

last; 
Come  home  to  remain  with  the  boy's  hem 

true. 
That  waa  hid  'neath  the  scsp^^an  gari>  n 


For  his  scapegrace  pranks  were  ooly  the  fan 
That  capered  and  sapped  dll  hia  youth  wii 

done; 
While  love,  like  a  beacon-star,  steady  and 

bright, 
Had  burned  in  his  heart,  and  kept  that  iD 

right. 

For  youth  with  his  light  heels  will  run  hie  race, 
With  a  happy  heart  and  an  open  face. 
If  he  knows  that  a  praj-er  from  his  home  will  rise 
For  the  child  on  earth,  to  God  in  the  skies. 

J.  E.  P*imiK. 
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Tbia  WD8  a  dilemiua.  Geriild  was  well  on  in 
Ilia  toilette,  and  had  no  wiah  to  begin  over  again 
for  the  sake  of  a  bath. 

'  It  doesn't  si^ify,'  he  exclaimed,  after  a 
mintite'e  pause.  '  I've  thought  of  a  hcantifnl 
plan  instead  of  washing.     Just  i\-ait  a  biL' 

Bulcie  obediently  waited,  having,  indeed,  ar- 
rived at  a  point  when  she  felt  that  ahe  could  go 
no  further  \vithaut  help,  so  she  watched  Gerald 
"with  considcraLle  interest  aa  he  clambered  on  a 
chair,  and  reached  da^^'n  a  bottle  of  camphorated 
oil  from  the  higli  mantlepiece. 

'  Now,  Dulcic,'  he  explained,  tia  he  wrestled 
with  the  cork,  '  I'm  going  to  rub  onrselvefl  all 
over  \nthoi].  It's  far  better  than  washing:  it's 
wholesomer.' 

Dulcie  looked  a  little  incrcdnlous,  but  Gerald 
continued : — 

'  Don't  yon  remember  the  story  of  the  little 
Indian  boy  who  waited  on  the  missionnry,  and 
would  always  steel  the  butter  to  mb  over  his 
black  legs?  I  told  Father  the  story,  and  he 
said  that  no  donbt  it  was  a  good  thing  for  the 
boy,  and  would  make  liis  limbs  supple.  And 
oil  IB  the  same  eort  of  thing  as  butter,  and  I 
want  to  he  snpple;  and  as  It's  a  good  thing, 
we'll  do  it.' 

Gerry  had  got  the  cork  out  by  this  time,  and, 
ponring  the  oil  into  his  hand,  be  proceeded  to 


anoint  himself  with  it ;  but  quite  u  much  di 
wait  on  the  flour  as  on  his  body. 

'  Now,  Dulcie,  it's  your  turn :  here,  I'll  do  it 
for  yon  ;  then  you'll  be  as  snpple  as  me.' 

Dnlcie  submitted,  as,  indeed,  she  alwaj's  did 
to  Gerald's  plana ;  hut  in  her  secret  soul  she 
would  infinitely  have  prcTerred  the  bath  to  this 
slimy  sort  of  washing. 

'  Now,'  said  Dulcie,  good-naturedly, '  I'll  help 
yon  dresB,  shall  I?' 

'  Yes,' said  Gerry.  '  I  begin  to  feel  ao  sUppery, 
and  I  can't  fosten  my  shoe ' 

Dnlcie  was  dangerously  near  crying,  but  Gery 
made  her  lauglt  again  by  some  speech  of  his,  and, 
sitting  on  the  floor,  she  took  hold  of  the  shoe  and 
fastened  it  for  him.  Tlie  dressing  was  all  bnl 
finished  when  Jane  came  into  tiio  room,  bearing 
a  can  of  hot  water  for  the  baths. 

'Up  already!'  she  exclaimed ;  then,  in  another 
tone,  'Why,  what's  this  oil  on  the  floor?  yon'tt 
both  dripping  with  it!  Oh,  what  have  yoa 
been  doing?' 

The  end  of  Gerald's  plnn  was  certainly  humi- 
linting.  Jnne  insiated  on  undreaung  them  and 
giving  them  each  a  thorough  good  scrub  brfore 
she  re-dresaed  them  in  clean  clothes,  acoldtcg 
them  all  the  time  for  the  mischief  they  bad 
committed. 

{To  h!  wnlinxeil.) 


Zir    ITELSOIT'S    DAYS. 
(CmUfntieif  from  page  BBS.) 
m. — joe's  hothbr  receives  a^'otreu  letter. 


[£  winter  had  come  and  gone, 
and  tlie  spring  flowers  had 
given  place  to  the  liper  glories 
of  June  and  July,  and  the 
com  harvest  was  over,  and 
the  great  harvest  moon  bad 
flooded  with  melancholy  glory 
the  scented  meadows  and  slopes 
around  the  sea-girt  home  of 
Joe  Walters;    and  still    Joe 

bad  not  returned  to  hia  mother. 

Into  bow  much  of  the  hero  Joe  had  grown  in 

public  favour  by  this  time,  I  could  not  tell  yon. 

The  mystery  and  romance  associating  with  the 

names  of  Nelson  and  Napoleon, — the  love  and 


veneration  for  the  one  only  excelling  the  fearud 
dislike  of  the  other — made  people  think  of  say 
one  connected  with  their  exploits,  however  it- 
motely,  as  of  one  whose  name  must  he  breathed 
witli  respect,  and  where  one  person  reniemherfd 
Joe  as  a  troublesome  boy,  fifty  thought  of  him 
in  the  same  breath  na  of  Kelson,  and  of  the  oue 
as  sharing  the  trinmjihs  of  the  other. 

And,  such  are  among  tiio  influences  of  circnin- 
stance  and  time,  Joe'a  frienda  ceased  to  monm 
over  him  as  a  feeble,  childish  little  fellow — « 
rover  against  bis  will,  the  victim  of  an  absard 
mistake — niid  instead,  spoke  of  him  with  swell- 
ing liL'arts  as  one  actively  engaged  in  fighting 
the  enemies  of  his  countiy,  and  by  his  acdoa 
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shedding  no  little  credit  and  renown  npon  his 
native  township. 
Ab  often  as  the  Gcucette  was  received  at  the 

*  King's  Head/  the  landlord  would  send  it,  with 
all  the  doings  of  the  fleet  marked  in  red  ink, 
to  Mrs.  Walters ;  and  although  Joe*s  name  never 
happened  to  he  there,  liis  mother  would  weep 
plentiful  tears  over  the  paper,  and  call  together 
her  neighhours  to  hear  the  stirring  intelligence. 
She  didn't  even  know  where  he  was :   she  had 
heard  nothing  from  him  since  that  one  hrief 
letter  of  his.     Nothing  of  the  mutiny  on  board 
the  Penelope  had  reached  her  ears,  and  she 
could  only    think    of  him    as  being    still  on 
hoard  the  frigate,  if  still  alive,  and  still  sub- 
jected daily  to  the  chances  of  Digory  Jacobs' 
malice.    Above  all  else,  that  her  idolised  boy  had 
treated  her  with  great  cruelty  in  leaving  her  thus 
without  any  news,  she  was  bitterly  conscious. 

But  before  the  leaves  had  all  turned  to  brotvn 
on  the  trees,  when  her  boy  had  been  gone  just 
ten  11  ouths,  news  reached  her  that  set  her  poor 
mother's  heart  hungering  forth  over  the  waste 
of  grey  waters  after  her  Joe.  What  were 
Nelson  and  British  valour  to  her  I  What  the 
pride  and  pomp  and  circumstance  of 'glorious 
war!'  She  knew  now  when  she  held  his  letter 
in  her  hands  that  she  had  risen  every  morning 
with  the  lingering  hope  that  the  evening  would 
restore  him  to  her  yearning  arms :  that  she  had 
gone  prayerfully  and  tearfully  to  bed  each  night 
to  dream  of  her  home-coming  sailor  laddie  ? 

And  now  ?  Oh,  'twas  cruel !  He  was  actually 
glad  to  be  away  from  home !  He  would  not 
come  to  her,  though  he  might !  He  chose  to  go 
into  the  very  thick  of  the  deadly  sea-fight,  and 
learning  from  the  example  of  those  he  had 
been  thrown  in  contact  with,  would  soon  be  as 
hardened  as  they ;  and  she  might  never,  never 
again  hold  in  her  arms  the  gentle  though  trouble- 
Bonie  boy  so  cruelly  torn  from  her. 

*  Dear  Mother  and  Father,'  wrote  Joe, — from 
Falmouth  the  letter  came — *  I  do  want  to  come 
home.  I'm  longing  to  see  you  and  hear  your 
dear  voice ;  but  if  I  came  I  should  be  discontented 
half-^n-hour  after,  and  long  to  be  back  here. 
I  am  not  in  the  Penelope  now  but  the  Amethyst^ 
a  brand  new  frigate,  larger  and  faster-sailing 
than  the  Penelope;  and  for  months  we  have 
t)eeu  sailing  about  in  search  of  Nelson,  and  I've 
never  bad  a  chance  of  writing,  and  we  are  here 


now  for  drafts  of  men  for  his  fleet  Everybody's 
ready  to  cheer  even  a  marine  who  is  going  to 
help  Nelson,  and  they  knelt  down  on  their  knees 
before  him  as  he  passed  through  Portsmouth 
town  three  weeks  ago,  almost  worshipping  him, 
and  ready  to  kiss  his  shoe-buckles;  and  it's 
awfully  exciting ;  the  bells  are  ringing,  and  flags 
are  flying,  and  bands  of  music  are  playing,  and 
an  Admiral's  ship  roimded  the  point  just  now, 
and  we  all  fired  a  salute  of  ten  guns.  They're 
firing  now,  and  what  with  the  ships,  the  flags, 
the  guns,  and  the  music,  I  feel  I  don't  know  how.' 

Joe  then  spoke  of  the  mutiny — of  Captain 
Beaumont's,  Sam's,  and  his  own  part  in  it. 
Then  of  the  Penelope's  narrow  escape,  of  their 
arrival  in  Falmouth  at  last,  and  of  Sam's  pro- 
motion to  the  rank  of  a  warrant-officer  of  the 
first  dass  by  the  Admiral  there ;  also  his  own 
rating  as  first-class  boy,  specially  placed  under 
Sam's  protection  by  the  commander  out  of  his 
admiration  of  that  seaman's  character  and  a 
desire  that  the  boy  might  profit  by  so  good  a 
teacher. 

*  Dear  mother,'  he  concluded,  '  this  is  a  very 
long  letter,  but  I  feel  like  talking  to  you ;  and 
as  Sam  says,  no  one  knows  when  I  may  write 
you  again.  The  Amethyit  has  hoisted  her  flag, 
and  to-morrow  most  likely,  with  another  frigate, 
we  set  sail  to  meet  Nelson.  Mother,  dear  mother, 
give  me  your  blessing,  and  pray  God  to  save 
our  bonnie  England  from  invasion.  You  never 
wanted  me  to  come  to  sea,  and  I  never  meant 
to ;  but  if  you'd  only  heard  our  Oaptain  address 
us  this  morning,  you'd  be  glad  to  let  me  go.' 

Then  the  poor  mother,  at  variance  with  her« 
self  as  to  her  sorrow  at  his  absence,  the  un* 
suspected  perils  he  had  encountered,  and  the 
greater  danger  he  was  seeking,  and  her  pride 
of  her  dear  little  son.  bowed  her  head,  kissed  his 
letter,  laid  it  next  to  her  heart,  whispered  the 
blessing  he  implored,  and  committing  him.  and 
the  brave  hearts  sailing  away — all  to  battle,  and 
many,  alas !  to  death — to  God,  turned  a  brave 
face  towards  her  other  children,  and  hoped  for 
the  best 

Alas,  her  cup  of  sadness  was  not  yet  filled ! 
The  next  day  tidings  came  that  her  eldest  son 
had  been  captured  by  the  press-gang  on  Ports- 
mouth Hard,  and  sent  on  board  a  ship  leaving 
with  a  draft  of  men  to  recruit  the  fleet  of  Nelson, 

(To  he  continued,) 


;  SuNDA  y  Reaving  for  the  Vol  ag. 
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(Continued  from  page  867.) 
CnAPTER  IX. — IK  THE  BAT  OP  BISCAY. 

HEN  I  was  a  boy  it  was  a  common 
belief  among  ns  that  in  the  Bay  of 
Biscay  the  waves  never  broke — that 
in  silent  majesty  the  mighty  Atlantic 
billows,  gathering  height  and  might 
along  their  michecked  coarse,  rolled 
onward  till  they  broke  in  thunder  against  the 
beetling  cliffs  of  the  far-distant  shore. 

Onr  theory  was,  that  because  the  waves  were 
so  high  it  must  be  so;  for  that  one  of  those 
tremendous  walls  of  water  breaking,  would 
inevitably  sink  the  unfortunate  ship  that  might 
be  rolling  below  in  the  trough  of  the  next 
wave. 

And  I  have  found  since,  that  our  picture  was 
neither  fanciful  nor  exaggerated.  The  shoreless 
waste — land  nowhere  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach ; 
and  seaward,  the  vast  Atlantic;  every  billow 
tracing  its  rise  from  the  wr4Stes  of  dreary 
Labrador,  or  fretted  into  violence  amid  the 
shoals  of  the  tempestuous  Bermudas.  But  we 
were  mistaken  in  thinking  it  is  always  so :  I  have 
seen  the  Bay  blue  as  a  turquoise,  shot  with  silver 
darts — the  whole  great  plain  laughing  in  the 
sunshine,  dancing  in  ten  thousand  mimic  wave- 
lets beneath  the  quarter  of  the  ship  that,  with 
every  one  of  her  white  plumes  extended  to  the 
perfumed  breesse,  sailed  indeed  on  a  sxunmer  sea. 
On  such  a  morning  in  the  month  of  October, 
1805,  two  ships  of  the  navy  of  King  Greorge 
the  Third — two  frigates  and  a  schooner,  in  fact — 
were  crossing  the  Bay,  makmg  all  plain  safl 
towards  the  Mediterranean ;  they  were  expecting 
there  to  meet  Lord  Nelson,  and  they  carried 
drafts  to  augment  the  hero's  fighting  strength, 
with  orders  to  attach  themselves  to  his  fleet. 
The  larger  ships  sailed  iu  company,  but  the 
schooner  kept  the  look-out,  several  miles  ahead. 
The  crews  of  the  frigates,  with  little  to  do, 
made  merry  between  decks,  smoking  and  singing 
in  the  portholes,  and,  in  the  very  best  of  spirits, 
were  in  no  wise  dismayed  that  they  bad  two 
enemies  to  meet  instead  of  one;  indeed,  to 
listen  to  their  remarks,  the  contrary  was  the 
feeling. 

Near  the  mainmast  of  one  ship,  the  Amethyst, 
stood,  in  his  natty  warrant  officer's  uniform,  our 


old  friend  Orawley ;  and  sitting  on  the  ppnmid 
of  shot  at  his  feet  was  Joe  Walters,  in  smart 
round  jacket  of  fine  blue  doth,  and  the  sailoi'ft 
collar,  tied  jauntily  with  a  black  silk  hand- 
kerchief, turned  out  over  the  jacket. 

The  boy  looked  well,  stout  and  hearty,  and 
with  men  and  boys,  officen  and  crew,  was  a 
general  favourite.  His  really  beautiful  grey  e}'C8 
sparkled  with  excitement  and  j^easure ;  and  his 
cheek,  browned  with  the  sun  and  salt  spray,  was 
flushed  with  eager  anticipation  and  hope. 

'  Well,  Josey !'  cried  Sam,  playfully  pinching 
the  little  fellow's  cheek, '  what  do  you  think  of 
it  by  this  time?' 

'  I  don't  rightly  know,  Sam.  I  never  loved 
my  mother  and  father,  brothers  and  sisters,  as  I 
love  them  at  this  moment,  and  I'd  give  tbe 
world  to  see  the  dear  old  home ;  yet  I  somehow 
don't  want  to  go  home,  and  I  feel  I  must  see 
something  and  do  something  before  I  feel  Motber'» 
arms  about  me.  again.' 

*  And  you  are  sure  you  don't  blame  old  Sam 
for  bringing  you  here  ?' 

*  Not  1 1  Why,  I  suppose  'twas  in  me,— to 
come  to  sea,  I  mean,— ^aiid  it's  better  here,  with 
the  chance  of  seeing  Nelson,  than  knocking  about 
the  coast  in  some  old  collier,  like  the  Mary 
Sarah — a  miserable  cabin-boy,  scouring  dirty 
mess-things,  skinning  potatoes  for  lob-sconse,* 
or  greasing  topmasts — O  poor  Digory  I' 

Here  Joe  broke  into  a  fit  of  hearty  laughter 
as  the  picture  of  the  enraged  mate  of  the  Mary 
Sarah,  with  the  stream  of  half-liquid  grease 
running  down  his  face  and  clothing,  rose  before 
him. 

'Fie,  Josey!'  said  Crawley,  glancing  aflk- 
tionately  down  on  the  boy's  upraised  coant^ 
nance,  his  hand  straying  among  his  sunny  cnrk 
but  laughii^j  too,  in  his  quiet,  wooden  way. 
*  Digory's  got  the  right-about,  I  hope,  and  won't 
trouble  us  any  more ;  but  if  be  does  turn  up 
shipmates  with  us  again,  he'll  try  to  pay  me 
back  for  the  smart  I  gave  him,  whatever  he  mity 
do  >vith  you.' 

'  Wliat  became  of  him,  Sam  ?* 

*  Qot  marked  with  a  bit  of  hot  iron  and  sent 
with  that  bare-backed  fellow  to  a  ship  as  i:^  ^ 
quiet  and  happy  as  a  church,  and  their  characters 

*  A  kind  of  stew  of  meat  and  vegetables— a  fsTOwit* 
dish  with  seamen. 
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were  read  out  from  tho  qiiarter-deck  before*  all 
tlie  crew.  They'll  stand  no  noneense  with 
Digory  and  his  mate!' 

'  And  a  good  job  too !'  Joe  said,  jumping  up 
and  brushing  with  his  hand  his  spruce  pants ; 
'  he's  a  bad  fellow ! ' 

'Aye,  aye,  lad,  lie's  tlie  bad  son  of  a  bad 
father,  and  was  a  ne'er-do-well  from  a  boy. 
Your  father  was  a  good  friend  to  him,  but 
he  robbed  the  0%preif  right  and  left,  to  my 
knowledge.' 

'  And  that's  quite  enough  to  make  him  hate 
me-- wasn't  it,  Sam  ?  without  stealing  his  boat 
and  tipping  the  giease-pot  over  him  ? ' 


'Right  you  are,  lad;  and  now,  Joey,'  con- 
tinued Sam,  'it's  ''hands  aloft  and  stu'nsails 
out ; "  this  light  wind  is  dying  and  the  bo'sun 
pipes  "more  sail"  Up  you  goes,  my  hearty, 
and  do  your  bit  wdth  the  smartest  as  runs 
the  ratlines.  Look,  that  there  main  royal's 
got  the  weather  bnnt  hitched  in  a  tackle :  un- 
hitch it,  Joeey,  afore  anybody  else  sees  it !' 

Touching  his  forehead  with  mock  courtesy  as 
to  his  superior  officer — which,  of  course,  Sam 
really  was — Joe  flung  down  his  hat,  and 
springing  into  the  weather  rigging,  shot  ahead 
of  the  many  nimble  feet  already  threading  the 
way  aloft  (To  he  continued.) 


Plan  II. 


GERALD'S    FLANS. 

{Continued  from  page  8C6.) 


BABY  HUGH  was  a  fat  little  fellow  of  two 
years  of  age,  and  a  great  darling  with  the 
elder  children,  who,  indeed,  were  his  willing 
slaves ;  and  Jane  thinks  she  may  safely  trust 
him  to  their  care  while  she  does  the  nurseries. 

They  are  out  in  the  garden,  and  by-and-by 
Baby  Hugh,  who  talks  a  language  of  his  own, 
says  imperiously, '  Take  Hugh  to  see  the  pig- 
bniiny,  and  the  real  bunny ; '  and  Gerald  as- 
senting, suggests  a  ride  in  the  wheelbarrow, 
which  Hugh  graciously  accepts.  The  '  pig- 
bunny  '  is  first  visited :  it  is  a  guinea-pig,  and 
as  uninteresting  and  greedy  as  most.  Then 
the  '  real  bunny '  is  lifted  on  to  Hugh's  lap,  and 
fed  with  lettuce ;  after  which,  still  bent  on 
proving '  faithful  to  Jane's  trust,  Gerald  busied 
himself  on  further  ^lans  for  Hugh's  amusement 
And  in  the  next  place  Dulcie  was  harnessed  to 
the  wheelbarrow  as  a  spirited  pony;  whom 
Gerald  commanded  to  toss  her  head,  stamp 
with  her  feet,  and  champ  in  her  mouth  the  rather 
rough  piece  of  cord  he  put  thcro  as  bit  and  rems. 

Then  Baby  w*as  again  placed  in  the  wheel- 
barrow, and  after  several  false  starts,  and  after 
Gerald  had  several  times  been  nearly  losing  his 
temper  because  Dulcie  was  not  quite  so  much  of 
a  horse  as  ho  would  have  her  be,  they  trotted 
Hugh  briskly  around  the  garden. 

This  was  rare  fun.  Hugh  shouted  and  ci'owed. 
Bulcie  capered  and  pranced,  and  shook  and  tossed 
her  head,  like  the  desperately  wild  pony  she  was, 


and  Gerald  staggering  along,  his  legs  very  wide 
apart,  guided  the  rather  uncertain  course  of  the 
wheelbarrow,  doing  as  little  damage  as  possible 
to  the  flowers  and  borders. 

It  was  better  still  when  they  came  round  by 
the  summer-house,  where  the  path  sloped  gently 
downward.  Faster  galloped  Dulcie ;  Hugh 
half  stood  up  in  the  w*heelbarrow  and  nearly 
screamed  with  delight ;  Gerald  grew  red  in  the 
face  and  very  hot  about  the  body.  The  rabbit 
looked  out  from  his  hutch  and  the  guinea-pig 
from  hiB  little  grated  window ;  and  the  Brahma 
cock  flew  to  the  top  of  the  wall  to  be  out  of  the 
way,  and  set  up  a  sturdy  crow,  as  though  he 
had  never  seen  so  exciting  a  nin  in  all  his  life. 

But,  oh  dear  I  Why  won't  little  boys  lay 
tlieir  plans  perfectly  ?  At  the  foot  of  the  slope 
stood  Mother's  flower-stands,  and  only  yesterday 
her  hands  had  been  so  busy  and  patient  in 
arranging  the  beautiful  blooms,  and  some  of  them 
were  the  very  greatest  favourites  of  all ! 

Alas !  Gerald  tried  in  vain  to  turn  aside  tlie 
wheelbarrow  in  time.  Crash  came  the  front 
against  the  nearest  stand.  Hugh  screamed — 
this  time  with  fright ;  the  horse — Dulde,  I  mean 
— ^fell  down,  breaking  the  traces  and  getting 
her  mouth  severely  hurt  by  the  reins ;  and  Jane 
came  ont,  and  raising  her  hands  in  distress,  cried 
out, — 

'  Oh,  Master  Gerald !  I  did  think  as  I  could 
trust  you  with  Master  Hugh!' 

{To  he  eowtinwed.) 
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foob  tottis. 

(CoiultuM/rsMp.  S30.) 

TOTTIE    agnm:     When  I         And  who  ie  hin  companion,— Tottic? 
think  of  Tottie,  as  I  ea»  No ;  we  haven't  come  to  her  yet 

licr  laat— happy,  hondgome,  It  can'the  thechcerfnlproprietoroftlketrou|», 

and  BtroRg — I  think  of  oar  the  performer  on  tJie  Pan  pipes  and  dram  that 

Isavioar'a  words, '  Not  a  8])ar-  Totlie  used  to  dance  to  ? 
row    fnlleth    to    the    ground  Yea  it  ia;  you  might  think  he  didn't  look  u 

without  your  Father's  know-  well  in  his  quiet  black  coat  and  drab  trousers. 

letlge.'     Tottie,  the  little  mo-  and  hat  worn  straight  on  hia  head ;  but  he  does 

tlterlesB  mile,  struck  down  in  in  my  eye*.     He  is  a  staunch  Temperance  imd 

the  street  by  the  cruel  feet  of  now,  and  aided  by  the  Mends  who  took  Totde 

the  horse  aa  she  danced,  in  her  and  her  father  in  hand  he  travels  the  country 

tawdry  mnslin  and  spangles,  Belling  books  and  speakinj; — ah  I  this  is  the  beet 

to  the  music  of  the  Poii  pipes  part — epeakmg  to  others  of  a  Great  Friend  be 

and  drum.  has  lately  found,  who  cared  even  for  a  perfonaeT 

Tottie  carried  to  the  hospital  in  the  anus  of  on  the  Pandean  pipce. 
her  fother,  the  poor  street- tumbler.  And — why,  this  can't  be  Pacto  Facto,  ths 

And  from  the  hosi»taI,  where  gentle  nursing,  clever  performing  poodle  ? 
good  food,  and  loving-kindneaa,  soon  brought  her         Yes ;  with  a  lovely  bone  this  time,  which  he 

back  to  health,  to  the  fresh  country  lueadows,  holds    between  his  fore-paws,  sitting  deceatly 

where  the  rosea  came  to  Tottie's  cheeks  for  the  down  and  picking  the  meat  from  it  with  much 

first  time  in  her  little  lite : — so  far  I  have  already  relish  and  quiet  satisfaction.     His  coat  grotri 

told  you  of  Tottie.  respectably  oil  over  his  body,  and  he  has  loet 

And  now  I  want  to  take  yon  to  see  her  once  tliat  old  vagabond  look  he  used  to  n-ear,  sad 

more.  which  all  his  clevemesa  coldn't  hide. 

Twenty  miles  from  London  at  least ;  down  a  And  Tottie  ? 

white  winding  road   witli  tall  hedge-rows  on         Ah !  here  is  Tottie  at  the  back  of  the  cottage, 

eitiicr  hand,  thick   with  Bwcet-brier  and  dog-  feeding  her  goat     Look  at  her  and  say  whether 

roses  and  honeysuckle;  to  a  Inr^e  white  gate,  or  no  iA«  looks  better  now  than  she  looked  wbra 

Insiile  this  gate  a  broad  path  lending  up,  up,  np  you  first  became  acquainted  nith  her, — a  cluld 

— till  it  is  lost  amid  the  trees ;   tlirougli  which,  of  the  streeta  dancing  for  the  chance  pennies  d 

ho^'ever,  here  and  there,  you  caU-h  gtimpeea  of  a  the  crowd  ! 

tall  white  house.  She  ia  happy  and  contented ;  really  and  sin- 

Inside  the  gate,  too,  on  the  left  hand,  is  a  cerely  loved   for  tlie  genuine  goodneas  d  bff 

dear  little  cottage, — BQch  a  cottage  as  it  would  nature  and  for  the  grateful  love  she  givei  to  tbe 

be  quite  impossible   to  see  nearer  London, —  gentle  lady  who  has  done  so  much  for  her  and 

covered  with  roses,  which  wind  round  even  the  her  father.     And  she  is  her  father's  right  bond ; 

chiiuneys  and  tap  at  the  windows,  and  come  his  clover  little  housekeeper;   and  though  yon 

right  in  when  they  are  opened.  miglit  never  guesa  it,  she  has  got  her  hair  lied  up 

Outside,  before  the  door,  at  a  rustic  round  with  that  old  spangled  head-band  that  dropped 

table,   sits — yea,   it  is — Bignor  Pappadaggio,  from  his  bowed  head  when  he  carried  her  to  tbe 

othemise  Duffle,  Tottie's  father,  and  until  lately  a  cab  after  the  accident. 

street  acrobat,  who  professed  to  swallow  swords  She  comes  in  by-ond-by  and  makes  tea,  and 

among  other  daring  and  dreadful  practices.  Pacto  Facto,  who  renicmbera  her  welt,  stretches 

But  he  has  Ht  off  all  tfaie  now,  even  as  he  has  himself  and  gives  her  on  affectionate  yawa  sad 

abandoned  for  ever  the  spangled  finery  of  his  old  whimper,  and  her  father  takea  her  on  hii  koe^ 

life.     He  is  known  at  the  great  house  beyond  and  stroking    her  hair,   kisses   her  and  ssy^ 

tlie  trees  as  Duffle, — Duffle  the  lodge-keeper, —  '  Bless  tliee.  Tot !  'twas  all  through  you.' 
and  he  is  proud  of  the  title.  But  Tot  aays,  'No,  dad ;  Qod  did  it  alL' 

Georoi  fl. 
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HOME    FAIBIES. 


WHAT  would  you  wish  for,  my  dnrling. 
If  we  lived  in  those  far-away  days 
"When  the  fairies  dwelt  under  the  hawthorn 
And  the  kingcups  were  jKiopled  hy  fays? 
When  a  fairy's  bright  wand  had  the  power 

To  change  all  it  touched  into  gold — 
What  would  your  wish  be,  my  darling, 
If  we  lived  in  those  bright  days  of  old? 

Would  you  wish  for  the  mines  of  Golconda, 
Or  the  treasures  that  lie  in  the  deep? 

Ah!  believe  me,  the  wealth  of  the  Indies 
Could  ne'er  bring  a  troubled  mind  sleep  I 


Would  you  Kke  to  be  queen  of  nn  empire  ? 

You*d  not  find  it  a  pillow  of  down  ; 
For  the  head  very  often  grows  weary 

That  bears  the  dread  weight  of  a  crown. 

# 

Shall  I  say  now  what's  best  for  my  darling. 

Ere  she  closes  her  eyes  for  the  night? 
'Tis  to  try  and  be  always  contented, 

And  to  know  and  to  do  what  is  right. 
Then,  if  charms  such  as  these  be  my  birdie's. 

All  she  touches  will  turn  into  gold, 
And  the  spell  will  be  far  more  enduring 

Than  the  magic  of  fairies  of  old. 

0.  J.  RowE. 


MABEL'S    FOBTUNE. 


CHAPTER  I. THE  FEARN8. 


ABEL,  don't  you  feel  very 
dignified    as    the    17th    ap- 
proaches ?  Dear  me !  it  seems 
only  the  other  day  you  used 
to  be  at  boarding-school !' 
'In  those  days,  my  dear,* 
said  Mabel  to  her  younger  brother, 
Bertie,    'you    were    still    shedding 
tears  over  the  Latin  Grammar.     I 
remember    receiving    most    doleful 
and  sadly-spelt  letters  from  you,  re* 
lating  your  miseries  over  the  genders^  dbc' 

'  Times  have  changed  since  then,'  said  young 
Dr.  Feam,  the  eldest  of  the  brothers  and  sisters, 
whose  fondly-loved  parents  had  long  since  been 
dead.  '  Bertie  is  captain  of  the  school,  prize- 
man, medallist,  and  everything  else  that  proves 
him  a  good,  hard-working  fellow;  and  Mabel 
is  actually  within  a  few  days  of  her  twenty- 
first  birthday  !  What  are  you  going  to  do  with 
your  fortune,  Mabel  ?  You  are  not  coming  into 
much  money,  you  know,  but  just  a  snug  little 
sum  that  I  advise  you  to  leave  in  the  bank  for 
awhile,  so  that  it  may  increase.* 

*  Yes,  Alan,'  said  Mabel,  thoughtfully ;  *  but  I 
should  like  a  few  pounds  wherewith  to  celebrate 
my  majority ;  every  one  has  a  party,  you  know, 
when  they  are  twenty-one  I' 

*  What  does  Aunt  Emily  say  to  the  notion  ?' 
'She  is  quite  willing,*   answered    Kitty,  a 


bright-faced  girl  of  fourteen.  '  Her  rheumatism 
is  much  better,  and  she  expects  to  come  down- 
stairs in  a  day  or  two,  you  know;  besides, 
Mabel  is  getting  such  a  clever  housekeeper 
that  the  party  need  not  bother  Aunt  Emmie  at 
all.' 

'  And,  of  course,'  said  Bertie,  '  the  young 
ladies  ^sdll  be  magnificently  rigged  out.  Kitty 
isn*t  old  enough  to  sit  up  to  supper — is  she, 
Alan?' 

'  Yes,  I  am,'  said  Kitty,  making  an  ineffectual 
attempt  to  tumble  Qertie's  hair.  '  I  am  only 
going  to  wear  my  best  dress ;  but,  of  course,  as 
it  is  Mabel's  party,  she  must  have  a  beautiful 
dress.  I  want  her  to  look  tlie  belle  of  the  evening. 
You  wiU  get  a  pale  pink  silk,  like  Eleanor 
Darcy's — icon'i  you,  Mabel?' 

'  Yes,  I  think  so  ;  and  I  mean  to  treat  myself 
to  that  gold  bracelet  we  were  admiring  at  the 
shop  window  yesterday.' 

*  Well,'  said  Dr.  Feam,  *  as  the  money  b  your 
own,  Mabel,  you  have  a  right  to  spend  it  as 
you  please;  but  I  have  never  understood  the 
real  value  of  money  myself  till  quite  lately.' 

'  Poor  old  boy !'  said  Bertie ; . '  he  had  to  spend 
hu  in  buying  his  practice.' 

'Wliich  is  making  him  dreadfully  serious,' 
said  Kitty,  with  a  yawn ;  '  it  quite  pains  me  to 
look  at  him.' 

(Cimchided  in  our  next.) 
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{ComcludAd  from  page  375.) 


ALAN/    said    Mabel,    'is    anything    the 
matter?     Have  you  made  a  mistake  in 
some  important  case?' 

*0f  course  not!'  cried  Bertie,  indignantly. 
*  Catch  Alan  making  mistakes!* 

*  We  are  all  of  us  liable  to  do  so,  Bertie,'  said 
Dr.  Feam;  'though,  by  the  help  of  God  and 
the  exercise  of  care,  my  treatment  of  my  patients 
has  been  right  so  far.  So  do  not  look  so  anxious, 
Kitty ;  I  have  not  poisoned  any  one  by  pill, 
draught,  or  powder.' 

*  Well,  then,  what  makes  you  look  as  though 
the  cares  of  the  whole  world  were  your  own  ?' 

*  The-fact  is,  my  thoughts  are  with  the  people 
doUni  Factory  Lane.  You  know  I  have  some 
sick  children  in  that  district,  and  I  have  been 
visiting  there  this  morning.  It  is  terrible  to 
see  the  distress  that  prevails  during  this  bitter 
weather.' 

'Wasn't  the  factory  burnt  down?*  asked 
Bertie.  'I  remember  Mabel  mentioned  it  in 
one  of  her  letters  to  me.' 

'  Yes,*  said  his  brother ;  '  and  while  it  is  being 
rebuilt  many  husbands  and  fathers  are  seeking 
for  work  in  vain.  It  made  my  heart  ache  to 
enter  the  iireless  rooms  and  feel  that  the  Httle 
children  needed  nourishing  things  which  the 
parents  could  not  supply.  There  was  one  case 
especially  which  touched  my  heart, — an  old 
grandmother,  nearly  blind  and  very  feeble,  had 
kept  seven  children  from  the  workhouse,  knitting 
to  earn  food  for  them,  and  rejoicing  when  her 
two  eldest  grandchildren,  boys  of  nine  and  toi, 
earned  a  few  stray  pence  by  odd  jobs  and 
errands.  Keally,  the  two  bare  rooms  were 
beautifully  clean,  and  though  I  could  see  the 
signs  of  want  on  every  side,  the  poor  old  woman, 
who  had  evidently  seen  better  days,  tried  to  con- 
ceal their  need  from  me.' 

'  Perhaps,'  said  Mabel,  '  she  dreads  being 
taken  to  the  workhouse,  and  having  the  children 
removed  from  her  care.' 

'  There  is  no  need  for  that,'  said  Dr.  Feam, 
who  had  charge  of  all  the  parish  patients ;  '  she 
tells  me  the  wee  girls  are  learning  to  sweep  and 
scrub,  and  two  or  three  poor  women  in  the  lane 
are  always  resady  to  give  what  help  they  can. 
The  boys  will,  before  very  long,  be  able  to  take 


places,  and  there  may  be  many  a  year  of  life 
yet  before  the  old  lady,  if  only  she  can  have 
warmth  and  food.' 

'  Are  you  attending  her,  Alan?'  asked  Kitty, 
looking  up  with  real  sympathy. 

'  Oh,  no !  old  Mrs.  Joyce  is  the  last  one  to 
think  of  her  own  ailments.  The  youngest  one 
— a  thin  little  creature  of  two  or  three  years 
old — has  bronchitis.  I  said  to  the  old  ladv, 
"  This  is  a  sad  Christmas  for  you ;  the  frost  and 
snow  have  added  to  your  burdens ! "  And  she 
answered,  with  her  wrinkled  face  so  quiet  and 
patient,  "And  yet  there's  comfort  too,  sir,  for  the 
little  lads  can  get  a  few  half-pence  shovelling 
snow  off  the  doorsteps  and  the  paths !' 

'  I  suppose,'  said  Bertie, '  you  will  see  plenty 
of  this  kind  of  thing  now  you  are  really  in 
practice  as  a  doctor,  Alan.  Well,  old  boy,  don't 
look  so  concerned;  the  Bible  tells  us  we  shall 
always  have  the  poor  with  us.' 

'  And  because  they  are  with  us,  are  we  \x> 
care  nothing  at  all  about  them?  No,  Bertie, 
boy ;  may  you  and  I,  and  all  of  us,  have  the 
spirit  of  Him  Who,  for  the  sake  of  the  lost  and 
wandering  and  needy,  had  not  where  to  lay  Uis 
head, — Jesui,  the  Son  of  God,  Who  for  our 
sakes  became  poor,  that  we,  through  Hi& 
poverty,  might  be  rich.' 

CHAPTER  II. THE  JOYCES. 

*  Well,  yoimg  people  !  are  you  proposing  to 
have  a  picnic  in  winter?'  asked  Dr.  Feam,  as 
he  entered  the  room  the  day  before  MabeVb 
birthday,  and  found  Mabel,  Bertie,  and  Kitty 
busily  packing  a  large  hamper. 

'  No,  Alan  dear,'  said  Kitty ;  *  these  are  some 
things  which  Mabel  has  bought  out  of  the 
cheque  you  gave  her  on  Monday.' 

'  The  cheque  for  the  party  and  silk  dress ! 
Why,  Mabel,  it  seems  to  me  you  have  Bjwit 
your  money  on  bread  and  tea  and  cakes,  and 
all  kinds  of  grocery  stores !  And  what  is  that 
card  for,  Bertie?' 

'  Why,  look  here,'  said  Bertie,  handing  it  io 
his  brother ;  '  you  know  that  nice  Christmas 
card  Uncle  Harry»sent  me  ? — I  framed  it  for  the 
poor  little  chap  you  told  us  about,  the  one  that 
has  bronchitis.' 
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'And  have  you  spent  the  first  shillings  of 
your  money  in  helping  the  poor?'  asked  the 
doctor,  turning  to  his  sister  and  examining  the 
packages.' 

*  Yes,  Alan,'  she  said,  softly.  *  I  have  quite 
a  store  of  soup-tickets  that  I  want  you  to  distri- 
bute for  me ;  and  our  Vicar  says,  if  only  the 
funds  allow  he  can  start  a  series  of  cheap 
diDners  for  poor  children ;  so,  Alan,  I  gave  him 
what  I  could.  How  could  I  buy  jewelry  while 
people  are  fireless  and  starving  ?' 

*  But  what  about  your  party*  dear  ?  You  were 
looking  forward  to  it  so  much.' 

^  Mabel  is  going  to  have  two  parties,'  cried 
Kitty,  merrily.  '  Aunt  Emmie  and  cook  are  as 
nice  about  it  as  possible.  We  are  to  have  the 
laige  kitchen  and  ask  a  number  of  little  children 
to  tea,  and  then  we'll  have  a  Christmas-tree 
with  nice  warm  socks  and  things  instead  of  toys 
only,  though  we  are  going  to  have  some  toys, 
too.' 

'  And  another  evening,'  said  Mabel,  eagerly, 
*the  poor,  tired,  discouraged,  grown-up  people 
■aiie  to  come  and  have  a  nice  hot  meal ;  and  we 
are  going  to  sing  to  them,  and  talk  to  them, 
and  inquire  into  their  cases.  We  shall  want 
your  help  on  both  evenings,  Alan  dear.' 

'And  what  about  this  hamper?'  asked  the 
•doctor,  with  a  glowing  face. 

^  Oh,  this  is  going  to  the  Joyces' :  the  carrier 
will  leave  it  this  evening.  I  wonder  what  the 
poor  old  woman  will  say  when  tliey  receive  it?' 

'She  will  say,'  said  Dr.  Feam,  'what  she 

has  often  said  amid  her  tears,  "  Blessed  be  the 

name  of  the  Lord  I'" 

«  «  «  *  * 

Two  little  children  were-  kneeling  in  a  cold, 
dark  room.  'Granny'  had  only  one  poor 
candle,  which  she  wanted  to  save  till  the  two 
elder  boys  came  in,  and  so  the  moonlight  only 
struggled  feebly  into  the  gloomy  garret,  dimly 
'Showing  the  little  figiu*es  that  at  Granny's  knee 
said  their  evening  prayer. 

'  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread.'  Bobbie 
stopped  and  looked  sullen  and  doubtful.  '  God 
-don't  give  it.  Granny;  you  ain't  had  nothing 
but  a  bite  ofif  our  crust.' 

'  Y^'ou  ask  Him,  my  lamb ;  He'll  listen  to 
you,  Robbie :  the  Lord  won't  let  us  starve.* 

'  Well,  Jim  and  Willie  will  bring  some,  may- 
be/ said  Robbie>  more  cheerfully ;  and  then  his 


voice  joined  Katie's  in  asking  '  our  Father '  for 
the  daily  bread. 

The  children  looked  up  eagerly  when  Jim 
and  Willie  came  in ;  but  the  boys  had  earned 
nothing,  but  pretended  they  wera  not  feeling  at 
all  cold  or  hungry.  Granny's  heart  died  within 
her  as  she  told  them  that  no  food  remained, 
and  tried  to  cheer  them  by  promising  to  work 
hard  at  her  knitting  when  her  fingers  were  not 
so  stiff  with  cold. 

'  Robbie,'  whispered  Katie,  *  let's  come  and  ask 
God  again ;  we  does  want  bread  so  dreadful  bad ! 

'  He  can't  give  us  none  now,'  said  poor  little 
Robbie ;  '  Jim  and  Willie  ain't  no  money.* 

'  Yes,  I  know,*  said  Katie ;  '  but  do  come  and 
ask  God  again.  Brother  Robbie :  Granny  snys 
as  how  there  ain't  no  caiCt  with  God.' 

So  the  children  crept  away  together  in  their 
hunger,  and  their  simple  prayer  rose  up  again. 
They  did  not  know,  but  He  to  Whom  they 
were  praying  knew,  that  food,  plentiful  and 
nourishing,  was  already  on  its  way  to  them ;  and 
inside  one  of  the  paper  bags  was  an  envelope 
containing  five  shillings  to  provide  firing  through 
the  bitter  days. 

The  boys  ran  downstairs  to  light  the  candle 
in  a  neighbour's  room.  It  was  some  time  be- 
fore they  returned,  and  then,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  kind-hearted  carpenter  to  whose  room 
they  had  gone,  they  brought  up  something  that 
evidently  caused  them  the  greatest  excitement. 

'  Oh,  Granny  I  see  what  Jones,  the  can-ier, 
has  brought  for  you  I  He  says  it's  a  present 
from  Doctor  Feam's  sister,  and  he  shouldn't 
wonder  if  it  was  full  of  good  things.  Oh, 
Robbie !  Katie !  little  Jack !  just  see  what  a 
present  Granny's  got  I  * 

The  poor  old  woman  seemed  unable  to  move, 
but  the  eager  boys  knelt  down  and  soon  brought 
to  sight  the  parcels  on  which  Mabel  Feam's 
birtliday  money  had  been  spent  The  children's 
hands  were  filled  with  bread.  Willie  ran  out 
to  buy  some  firing,  so  that  Granny  could  have 
a  cup  of  tea ;  and  the  old  woman  cried  again 
and  again,  '  It  is  the  Lord — He  has  had  mercy 
upon  us ;  bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul!* 

Then '  Robbie — the  sad  little  doubter — with 
tears  on  his  smiling  face,  went  down  on  his 
knees,  his  thin  fingers  holding  fast  the  slice  of 
bread,  and  whispered,  'Oh,  good,  kind  Lord 
Jesus !  Robbie  do€%  want  to  say  "  Than^  you ! "  * 

M.  S.  H. 
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OH,  dear!'  said  Qerry,  sadly,  'how  sorry 
Mother  will  be!  See,  Dulcie,  a  great 
many  of  the  pota  are  broken !  Oh,'  in  a  relieved 
tone, '  I've  thought  of  a  plan — a  real  good  one. 
I'll  tell  Mother  the  truth,  that  I  knocked  over 
the  stand,  and  then  I  show  her  all  the  plants 
fresh  potted.  You  shall  help,  Dulcie,  and  we 
will  put  Boot  instead  of  earth!     It's  capital  fun. 


'  Oh,  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  Nnrse  back,'  she 
sud,  from  the  very  bottom  of  her  heart,  as  for 
the  aeooDd  time  that  day  she  washed  and  dressed 
the  two  children.    '  How  any  one  can  be  a  uoist- 


'  Now,  Master  Gerald,  promise  me  you'll  keep 
clean  till  your  Mamma  and  Papa  come,'  pleaded 


isn't  it?  Yon  know  where  the  sweep  left  the 
soot :  it  is  by  the  hedge  in  the  kitchen  garden ; 
let's  go  and  get  some  in  the  little  cart,  and  then 
when  the  [^ts  have  nothing  but  soot,  it  will 
keep  off  all  the  slugs  and  insects,  and  Mother 
VA,U  be  gbd.' 

Qeraldworkedhard.andfuChfnl  Dulcie  helped, 
and  by  dinner-time  all  the  plants  were  potted 
and  arranged  in  the  stand.  But  how  diall  I 
describe  the  state  of  dirt  and  blackneas  which 
Qa«ld's  plans  had  produced  on  his  suit  and 
Dulde's  pinafore,  to  say  nothing  of  their  hands 
and  faces  ?    Jane  was  simply  in  despair ! 


Jane  late  on  the  afternoon  of  this  eventful  day ; 
'  they'll  he  here  in  leas  than  an  hour ;  you  can 
keep  good  and  tidy  that  long,  I'm  snie.' 

Jane  was  brushing  Gerald's  hair  as  sbe  vpiAx, 
and  giving  him  a  final  polish,  so  aa  to  be  ready 
to  look  his  best  to  meet  the  travellers. 

'Yes,  I'll,  pomiee,'  said.  Gerry  readily,  as  Ii» 
gazed  complacently  down  at  hia  best  suit,  and 
Dulcie  at  thia  moment  threw  open  the  nnraeiy 
door,  and  announced  '  Gentlemen  and  ladies, 
and  little  boys !  I  invite  you  to  a  feaat  in  the 
ante-rown.' 

Jane  felt  rriieved.    The  duldrra  oould  Mt 
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get  into  much  mischief  tliere.  TIw  ante-room 
w*a  B  little  slip  of  a  room  off  the  conservatory, 
and  here  Gerald  fonnd  Hugh  and  Dnlcie'a  dolls 
already  seftted  round  an  elegant,  if  somewhat 
unsatisfying  repast  of  cherries  and  white  cnr- 

'Take  the  bead  o^  the  tAbIs,'  said  Dnlcie. 
hospitably  motioning  Qerald  to  bis  place,  and 
proceeding  to  ponr  out  a  somewhat  flavoarlees 
liqnid  which  she  bad  distiUed  from  biack-carrant 
leaves.     '  'Vrhat  will  yon  take  ? ' 


'  Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  boy,  and  he 
had  a  wooden  en-ord,  and  he  went  out  to  ccmqner 
the  world.  He  first  sharpened  his  sword  on  the 
thing  they  sharpen  razors  on,  and  then  be  wu 
ready  for  anything.  He  first  met  &  bumble- 
bee. "  Thou  must  die,"  be  said,  because  be  bad 
vowed  to  kill  the  first  thing  be  met ;  and  with 
one  stroke  he  cnt  off  its  bnmble,  and  then  it  was 
only  a  hmnbte  bee.' 

'What  a  bnmble?'  inquired  Baby  Hngh, 
much  interested. 


'  Cheniea,'  promptly  responded  Baby  Hugh ; 
and  he  swallowed  the  three  Dulde  put  on  his 
plate  ao  quickly,  that  Dnlde  beoame  anxions. 
The  feftst  wonid  be  over  directly  if  her  company 


■  Let  ua  talk,' she  said  nervously.  'Qrown-np 
people  alwftys  talk  at  meals.' 

'  Tell  ft  'tory,'  demanded  Baby  Hngh,  whose 
oa\y  idea  of  talking  was  '  'tories.' 

'  Do,  ■  Q«rry,'  begged  Dnlcie ;  '  yon  tell  such 
nice  storiea.' 

Gerry  was  flattered — as  we  might  all  have 
been,  and  hastily  bolting  his  last  cberry  began  : 


'  Oh,  it's  where  he  keeps  his  stinc;  and  his 
hcaisy,'  sud  Gerald,  vaguely.  '  You  mustn't 
ask  questions,  it  pnta  the  story  out  of  my  head. 
Well,  the  boy  went  on  and  on ' 

'  Please  to  t«lieve  a,  poor  woman.' 

How  the  children  started  at  the  vdce!  It 
belonged  to  a  redfaced  woman,  who  bad  some- 
how fonnd  lier  way  to  the  side  of  the  honse,  and 
stood  peering  in  throngh  the  window.  Tve 
ten  children  at  home,  all  starving  and  nearly 
naked^-one.  jost  the  size  of  the  yonng  gentle- 
man there,  hasn't  a  coat  to  his  hack,  or  else 
I  could  send  him  to  school,  where  ^'d  be 
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fed,  and  taaght  all  hie  poor  mother  has  no  tune 
to." 

'  Naked  is  he  ?'  asked  Gerald,  quite  av-eatrtick 
at  the  thought. 

'  Quite  naked,'  said  the  woman,  sobbing  vio- 
lently, bat  keepiag  a  keen  eye  on  Gerry  the  while. 

Gerry  turned  very  red.  '  I've  a  plan,'  ho 
whispered  to  Dulcie.  '  I  shall  give  the  woman 
my  coat  for  her  boy — it  is  too  dreadful  to  think 
«f  him  being  naked.' 

Gerry  slipped  off  his  coat — his  beat  coat, 
you  know — and  handed  it  to  the  woman,  who 
made  off  with  it  very  quickly,  though  Dulcie 
wanted  her  to  wait  to  take  all  the  remains 
of  the  feast  to  the  '  ten  poor  little  children,' 
who,  however,  I  am  afraid  were  an  invention  on 
the  part  of  the  red-faced  woman,  who  was  a 
■otorioUB  thief.  Just  then,  however,  the  eound 
«f  wheek  wee  heard  ;  all  the  children  rushed  to 
the  door,  and  the  first  thing  thnt  greeted  the 
travellers  on  their  return  was  Gerry  leaping  for 
joy  in  his  shirt-sleeves  ! ! ! 

'  Mother,'  said  Gerry,  rather  sadly  that  even- 
ing, ns  he  sat  on  the  arm  of  her  chair  and  gave 
her  the  account  of  their  day,  '1  meant  to  he 
good — I  did,  indeed,  because  I  had  promised, 


'  I  don't  consider  you  have  broken  your  pn)- 
mise,  my  boy,'  aaid  his  mother,  gently. 

'  Oh,  Mother!' — Gerry  mat  surprised— 'wlien 
I  broke  yotir  pots,  and  gave  Jane  so  much 
trouble  about  the  oil,  and  let  that  bad  vomna 
have  my  Sunday  coat!' 

'  Yes,  all  those  things  were  unfortiuule;  lint 
I  can  hear  of  them  without  feeling  sad.  Nov, 
if  you  had  been  rude  to  Jane,  or  unkind  to 
Didde,  or  deceitful  about  the  broken  sund,  1 
should  indeed  have  grieved ;  but  as  it  ie,  1 
can  be  sorry  about  the  misfortunes  which  your 
thonghtkesnees  has  led  you  into,  whilst  glsd  all 
the  same  that  my  boy  has  been  kind  to  the  little 
ones,  and  obedient  to  his  elders  whilst  I  ivu 
away.     Do  you  see  the  differoice,  Gerry?' 

Gerry  didn't  quite  know;  but,  this  he  iwili 
knew  and  said, '  That  he  had  the  dearest  motkr 
in  tlie  world,'  and  '  I'm  going  to  make  a  plaL,' 
he  continued. 

'  Pray  Cierald,'  said  his  motlier,  smihng, '  kl 
me  have  no  more  plans  for  a  little  while,  tillyoa 
have  grown  older  and  wiser.' 

'Jost  thb  one,'  said  Gerald,  conxingly;  'to 
tell  yon  all  my  plans  before  I  do  them.' 

'  That  will  be  a  very  wise  plan,'  said  Mother, 
smiling.  K  A.  6. 


IM    ITELSOIT'S    DATS. 

{Continued  from  page  371.) 


LIMBING  Jacob's  laddei^for 

he  scorned  to  make  his  way 

through  the  lubber's  hole* — Joe 

was   np  the    topmast    shrouds 

sud  shinning  by  the  top-gallant 

backstays   to   the    lofty   royal, 

looking  from  the  deck  no  bigger 

than  a  lady's  pocket-handkerchief  and  half  as 

white,   before  the    yard    below  had   a  single 

Mcupant. 

It  was  a  moment's  work  only.    The  foot  of 

*  Lubber's  hola,  a  man-bcde  in  tbe  ship'a  top — on 
•U7  and  lafe  way  alolt,  but  held  in  oontempt  b;  a 

■mart  seaman,  who  prelen  to  mount  b;  Jacob's  ladder, 
an  angle  of  the  ship's  topmast  sbrQiids  lolling  over  the 
outer  edge  of  the  tops  and  bolted  in  to  the  mast,  so 
'  that  in  elimbing  this  the  man's  back  i«  almost  on  a 
plana  with  the  ship'a  deck. 


the  sail  was  rdeased  and  the  swelling  symmetiT 
of  the  great  cloth  made  perfect;  but,  as  Jos 
turned  to  descend,  his  eyes  glanced  ncros  tbe 
dazshng  expanse  of  ocean  fading  away  into  the 
blue  of  the  sky. 

What  imusual  sight  does  he  behold  there  ? 

One  ship  leading,  one  a  little  behind  on  t^tber 
side — four — six — eight — ten — twelve —  foortMi 
— sixteen 

Disdaining  the  ladders  of  rope  leading  dovn 
to  the  deck,  Joe  lold  hold  of  a  backsby  am) 
swinging  off — on  old  trick  of  his  as  we  koow— 
come  down  like  a  rocket-stick,  with  etwuL'ii 
heat  in  his  hands  indeed  to  have  sent  him  aluti 
again,  had  he  been  really  combustible.   - 

Joe  carried  the  marks  of  tbat  hurried  descent 
in  his  hands  for  many  a  day. 

'Sam,    Sam  I'    he   whispered    exdtadly  in 
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Crawley's  ear,  *  tliere's  a  fleet  coming  up  astern — 
they  re  sailing  in  a  broad  arrow,  and  I  can  count 
ten  on  one  side  of  the  leading  ship,  and  twelve 
on  the  other ;  and  if  it  wasn't  for  the  mist,  I 
think  I  should  make  out  more ! ' 

*\Vay  aft  with  you  then,  my  lad,  to  the 
qimrter-deck  stairs,  and  tell  your  news  to  the 
iirst  luff, — there  he  is;  quick!  It'll  be  a  gilt 
button  for  you,  perhaps.' 

Joe  was  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  before  Sam 
had  done  speaking;  and,  baring  his  head,  he 
told  the  lieutenant  what  he  had  seen. 

'  Nonsense,  lad ;  you're  dreaming.  Maintop, 
there!' 

*  Aye,  aye,  sir.' 

*  Have  you  anything  cm  your  lee  quarter  ?* 
After  a  pause, '  The  head  of  a  topsail,  just 

lifting.' 

*Try  the  top-gallant  yard  I' 

Bat  before  the  maintop-man  coiild  ascend  to 
this  higher  perch,  those  already  there,  setting  the 
stnddingsails — or  '  stu'n'sails,'  according  to 
sailors  —  hearing  the  question  and  answer, 
looked  abroad  on  their  own  accounts,  and  '  Sail, 
ho ! '  rang  out  from  haK-a-dozen  lusty  throats  at 
the  same  moment 

*  Where  away  ? — ^what  is  it  ?* 

'A  fleet,  under  easy  canvas,  sailing  broad - 
arrow  fashion,'  replied  the  maintop-man  who 
had  reached  the  top-gallant  crosstrees,  and  with 
his  arm  aroimd  a  stay  now  stood,  his  telescope 
to  his  eye,  looking  at  the  distant  vessels. 

'What  do  they  look  like?' 

*Well,  sir,  by  the  cut  of  their  topsails,  I 
should  say  they  was  French ;  but  by  their  sail- 
ing, I  should  take  'em  to  be  Spaniards — ^yawing 
like  billy -boys  in  the  chops  of  the  Channel  I* 

'  A  little  of  both,  perhaps,'  said  the  lieutenant 
musingly.  *  Boy,'  to  Joe,  *  if  you  are  as  smart 
in  fighting  the  French  as  you  are  in  coming 
down  a  backstay,  it  won't  be  long  before  you 
sling  your  hammock  in  the  gun-room.'* 

*  Are  these  the  French  coming  up,  sir?* 
'  I  have  little  doubt  that  they  are.' 

Joe  put  on  his  hat  again  and  turned  away — 
a  strange  feeling  at  his  heart — not  fear ;  not  all 
exdtement ;  not  a  desire  to  be  away  from  where 
he  stood,  though  his  heart  was  full  of  a  tender 
hungry  love   for   his  mother.    W'hatever  the 

*  The  xnidBhipmen's  quarten. 


feeling,  it  absorbed  all  else,  even  the  pain  from 
his  lacerated  hands — skinned  by  the  rope  by 
which  he  had  just  descended  from  aloft. 

Yes,  it  must  be  the  enemy's  fleet;  and  he, 
Joe,  was  the  first  to  sight  it,  and  bring  the 
momentous  news  to  his  superior  ofiicer. 

'  You'll  hear  of  it  again,  my  lad  I'  cried  Sam, 
sin  ping  his  knee  and  giving  a  great  hitch  to  his 
trousers,  before  and  behind — *  You'll  hear  of  it 
again,  or  you  may  tell  Sam  Crawley  to  eat  his 
own  pigtail  I ' 

CHAPTER  X. ON  BOARD  THE  *  VICTORY.' 

And  now,  let  me  take  you  over  the  unim- 
portant events  of  the  next  two  days,  to  the 
evening  of  the  20th  of  October,  1805.  A 
Sunday  evening;  the  scene,  that  part  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  narrowing  into  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar.  Out  of  the  sea,  in  the  far  distance, 
the  moon,  like  a  great  silver  shield,  is  rising,  and 
flooding  with  her  pale  pure  light  the  softly 
swelling  bosom  of  the  deep.  As  she  sails  up 
into  the  blue  vault  of  the  heavens  those  rays  fall 
upon  the  masts  and  sails  and  cordage  of  many 
ships,  and  upon  the  crags  and  fissures  of  a  giant 
height  on  the  right — the  rock  and  fortress  of 
Gibraltar  itself. 

The  ships  are  the  English  fleet  under  Lord 
Nelson. 

The  two  frigates  have  brought  the  news  of 
the  sailing  of  the  French  fleet;  and  from  the 
Victory  herself,  where,  to-night,  the  greatest 
naval  hero  England  ever  owned  is  sleeping  his 
last  sleep  that  shall  know  earthly  waking,  to 
the  crew  of  the  tiny  cutter  that  slumbers  like  a 
seamew  amid  the  great  shadows  of  the  ships  of 
the  fleet,  expectation  is  at  its  height.  In  all 
human  probability,  before  another  sun  had  set, 
the  claims  of  England  as  mistress  of  the  sea 
would  be  maintained,  or  for  ever  set  aside. 

And  on  the  deck  of  the  Victory  herself,  part 
of  a  draft  of  men,  petty  and  warrant  officers,  sent 
on  board  the  great  Admiral's  ship  from  the 
Amethyst  frigate,  stood  the  maintop -man 
Jenkins,  Sam  Crawley,  and  Joe  Walters.  In 
a  quiet  out-of-the-way  nook,  overshadowed  by 
the  quarter-deck,  the  two  men  leant  with  folded 
arms,  on  the  opposite  sides  of  a  gim,  while  Joe 
sat  astride  the  gun  itself. 

(Toheccfntinued,) 
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and  the  results  of  the  year's  work  looked  forward  to  by  them  and  him  with  far  greater  interest ;  and  while  the  hand- 
some and  numerous  Prizes,  either  in  money  or  books,  will  stimulate  many  who,  after  one  failure,  have  hitherto  ceased  to 
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IN    NELSON'S    DAYS. 

[ConHnued  from  p€ige  883.) 


THE  officers  of  the  watch  paced  the  deck 
oTerhead  in  qniet,  but  serious,  converse, 
the  hnm  of  their  Toioes  reaching  below,  and 
blending  into  the  slow  and  measured  tread  of 
the  two  sentries  on  duty  before  the  closed  doors 
of  the  Admiral's  cabin. 

The  men  of  the  watch — all  but  the  look-out 
men — stood  or  sat  about  the  deck  in  groups  :  in 
the  deep  shadows  cast  by  the  sails,  or  in  the 
broad  patches  of  moonlight.  There  was  little  to 
do.  The  light  wind — ^not  sufficient  to  keep  the 
head  sails  full — was  yet  favourable ;  they  had  a 
good  offing  from  either  shore,  and  the  set  of  the 
Gulf  Stream  gave  the  ships  ample  steering  way. 

So  the  quiet  hours  of  the  Sabbath  evening 
steal  slowly  by,  little  breaking  the  drowsy  still- 
ness save  'the  soft  gurgle  of  the  tide,  the  hum  of 
subdued  voices,  the  distant  chime  of  some  convent 
bell,  or  bugle  sound  from  the  dim  height  of  the 
grim  fortress.  Now  and  again  came  the  nearer 
clang  of  the  ship's  bells  proclaiming  the  hours 
and  half-hours,  or  a  light-hearted  laugh  from 
some  thoughtless  tar,  which,  because  the  majority 
did  not  feel  light-hearted,  sounded  discordantly 
in  the  ears  of  those  who  heard  it. 

Impatiently  they  awaited  the  day.  Making 
due  allowance  for  'tlie  slowness  of  Boncy's  ships 
and  his  disinclination  to  hurry  into  battle,  to- 
mon*ow  must  bring  the  British  face  to  face  with 
their  enemies. 

To-morrow  I  Oh,  long-looked-for,  eagerly- 
desii*ed  hour!  The  chance  of  gaining  that 
final  triumph  which  should  silence  for  ever  the 
vain-glorious  boasts  of  the  arrogant  Gorsican, 
and  shatter  his  dream  of  an  invasion  of  England 
as  the  hour  of  waking  shatters  the  idle  dream 
of  a  sleeper. 

Yes,  to  Invade  and  subdue  England,  and 
bring  her  sons  under  a  French  yoke,  was  the 
vain  Napoleon's  dream.  Rash  man  I  Leaving 
out  of  his  calculations  the  Being  at  whose  dis- 
]x>sal  the  so-called  fortune  of  war  ever  is,  he  for- 
got tliat  the  hitherto  invincible  Nelson  was  the 
i'oe  he  had  to  deal  with  :  that  the  hero  sleeping 
to-night  amid  the  perfumed  breezes  of  the 
Spanish  main  would  no  more  think  of  leaving 
one  French  ship  to  float  upon  the  blue  wave 
beneath  him  while  an  English  broadside  floated 


and  English  hearts  beat  behind  the  guns,  tbso 
he  would  think  of  flying  at  their  first  approach. 

But  I  must  get  back  on  board  the  Victory, 
forging  slowly  through  the  deep  blue  Mediter- 
ranean Sea  this  soft  October  night,  her  lofty  saik 
shimmering  in  the  moonlight,  and  the  water 
whispering  musically  round  her  fore  foot 

'  And  the  youngster  was  really  the  firet  to  see 
the  Frenchmen?'  the  maintop-man  was  saying. 

'  He  were  that,  eAiipmate,  and  no  mistake,*  re- 
plied the  gratified  Samuel,  laying  his  hand  on 
Joe's  head,  and  raising  his  face  to  the  mooalight. 
'  Come  down  on  deck  by  the  ta'gallant  back- 
stay quicker  than  I  could  have  said  "  Caboose." 
Way-aft,  then,  says  I,  and  report  what  you'w 
seen.' 

*  Who  was  on  the  quarter-deck?* 

'The  fust  luff.  I  saw  him  stop  and  speak 
sharp  to  the  boy  and  then,  *'  Way'loft,  there," 
says  he.' 

*  Then  he  didn't  believe  the  boy  ?* 

*  No ;  but  he  was  a  trump.  "  Crawley,"  say^ 
he  to  me  arte'rwards,  **  that  boy  of  yours  will 
make  a  smart  sailor,  and'U  wear  something  more 
than  on  A.B.'s  slap-jack,*  or  I'm  a  Chinaman.'** 

* "  Good  luck  to  you,  sir,"  says  I, "  he's  no  bov 
of  mine."  "  He  ain't?"  says  he ;  "  then  who  i.- 
he?"  So  I  ups  and  tells  him  all  about  Josey. 
and  tlie  way  he  come  to  be  on  board  the  frigate.* 

*  And  he'd  like  to  ieefNebon,  would  heV* 
says  he.  *  Then  if  I  can  help  him  he  shall  see 
him  close  enough.' 

'  And  he  kept  his  word  like  a  brick,  and  hei^ 
I  am,'  said  Joe,  saucilj'. 

'  Yes,  he  says  to  me  yesterday,  "  Samuel 
Crawley,"  says  he,  "  the  captain  has  just  asked 
me  for  the  name  of  a  smart  and  reliable  warrant- 
officer  to  go  with  the  draft  aboard  the  Victory. 

*  "  Put  me  down,  sir,"  says  I,  "if  yon  pleai*.'* 
'"And  I'll  smuggle   the  boy   aboard  with 

you,"  says  he.' 

*  Hurrah  for  Nelson  I'  cried  Joe,  springing  oa 
the  cannon  and  waving  his  hat 

*  Yes,  hurrah  for  Nelson  I '  echoed  Sam. 
And  *  Here,  here,  shipmct,*  said  the  maintop- 
man. 


*  The  cant  term  for  an  article  of  nautical  dre 
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'  And  way  God  give  us  tbe  victory  over  all 
nr  t'liciineb,  and  save  our  beloved  country  from 
tlie  ships  of  tlie  invader,*  continued  the  warrant- 
officer,  solemnly,  his  hat  raised,  and  his  eyes 
lifted  towards  the  glittering  sky. 

'  Amen  !*  said  the  maintop-man. 

'Amen!*  murmured    the    two    marines  on 

And  Joe  Llended  the  prayer  "with  his  own 
nightly  one — ^jiever  once  omitted  since  he  left 
home — when,  at  two  bells*  he  climbed  into  his 
liammock. 

CHArTER  XI. TRAFALGAR. 

'  Four  bells,  Josey.'f  said  a  voice  somewhere 
beneath  Joe*B  head  the  next  morning,  as  he  lay 
in  his  hammock  waking  from  a  dream  of  father 
and  mother  and  home.  '  Sluice  your  face  in  this 
pail  of  water,  my  hearty,  and  come  on  deck. 
There*8  a  sight  there  as  will  gladden  your  eyes.* 
Joe  was  wide  awake  now. 
'Is  it  the  French  fleet,  Sam  ?*  said  he,  coming 
out  of  his  hammock  with  a  bound,  and  accepting 
the  pail  of  cold  water  and  Sani*s  assistance  at 
dressing. 

^  Oh,  yes ;  it*s  the  Frenchman  and  his  Spanish 
chum,  and  no  mistake,  Josey.     Fifty  sail  of  *em, 
big  and  little,  bowling  down  hand -over-hand — 
the  wind  on  the  quarter — and  not  five  mile  off.* 
'  Oh,  Sam !     Fifty  sail ;   and  we  are  only 
twenty -seven  line  of  battle  I  * 
*  You  ain't  afeard,  Josey  ? ' 
*No;    where  will  they  put  me?     I  mean, 
^Yhat  shall  I  have  to  do  ?  * 

'  My  little  lad,'  said  the  old  salt,  kneeling  on 
one  knee  and  lifting  the  boy  on  to  the  otlier,  and 
laying  his  arm  around  him,  '  You're  but  a  child, 
and  I*m  thinking  I've  done  wrong  in  keeping 
you  liere.  Tm  thinking  I  ought  maybe  to  a 
strapped  you  on  my  back  and  jumped  over- 
board w*ith  you  and  swum  ashore  and  never 
I'ested  till  I  had  given  you  into  your  mother's 
hands.  Chick  nor  child  did  I  ever  call  my  own; 
and  first  for  your  father,  my  old  shipmet's  sake, 
and  afterwards  for  your  own,  I've  felt  my  old 
heart  warm  towards  you,  my  dear ! ' 

'  Dear  old  Sam,'  said  Joe,  with  a  happy  smile, 
pasjsing  his  hand  caressingly  over  the  old  sailor's 

*  Two  beUs^in  the  evening,  nine  o'clock, 
t  Four  bells — in  the  momiog,  six  o^elock. 


face;  *you  have  been  a  tme  friend  to  a  dis- 
obedient  boy ;  what  should  I  have  done  if  you 
had  not  stood  by  me  ?  and  you  know  I  would 
stay ;  so  only  I'm  to  blame.' 

'Aye,  ayel'  growled  Sam,  huskily,  'but 
what  account  shall  I  give  your  father  if  I  lose 
you  to-day  ? ' 

'  Sam,  you're  enough  to  give  any  boy  the 
blues ;  hark,  what's  that  ?  * 

'Only  piping  to  grog.  Come  and  take  a 
drop  this  once,  Joey;  it'll  keep  the  cold  out; 
you  may  have  to  see  strange  sights  to-day.* 

'  No  grog,  Sam  I  I've  never  touched  it  yet ; 
I'm  going  to  owe  my  bit  of  gold  lace  to  some- 
thing better  than  that !  I'm  going  on  deck  to 
look  out  for  the  Admiral.' 

'Y^'es,  you  shall,'  said  Sam,  resisting  the 
boy's  attempt  to  escape,  and,  lifting  him  on  his 
shoulders,  ran  with  him,  stooping  as  he  went,  to 
his  own  berth,  where  hot  coffee,  cabin  biscuit, 
and  a  lump  of  comed-bcef  from  the  warrant- 
officers'  OAvn  pickle-cask,  gave  Joe  all  the 
strength  and  refreshment  his  restless  little  body 
needed. 

What  a  sight  met  his  eyes  when  he  reached 
the  deck ! 

The  English  fleet,  roimding  Cape  Trafalgar  in 
the  earlier  morning  watches,  now  rolled  upon  a 
gentle  swell  in  Trafalgar  Bay. 

Ahead,  the  sunshine  painting  their  sails  in 
soft  and  lovely  tints  of  rosy  hue,  the  combined 
French  and  Spanish  fleets  were  seen. 

Onward  they  came,  in  grand  array ;  so  nenr 
that  the  water  creaming  about  their  broad  bows 
reflected  ten  thousand  diamond  points  as  it  fell 
astern  in  a  shower  of  rainbow  tints. 

*Not  a  sound  was  heard  on  board  the  Tlctori/. 
The  order  of  attack  had  been  already  signalled  ; 
'  Each  commander  to  keep  his  line  if  possible,  but 
none  could  do  amiss  by  running  his  ship  along- 
side one  of  the  enemy  and  so  engaging  her.' 

The  Victory  led,  intending  to  strike  the 
enemy  in  his  centre;  while  Admiral  Colling- 
wood,  in  the  Royal  SoveretgUy  was  to  break  up 
the  rank  to  windward. 

And  while  Joe  stood  with  dilating  eyes  look- 
ing out  upon  the  grand  array,  one  arm  thro^vn 
around  a  shroud  and  his  hand  clasped  firmly 
together,  a  door  behind  him  opened  and  presently 
he  felt  a  hand  laid  upon  his  shoulder. 

(Xo  be  continue4') 
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NEVER  mind  difficulties.  JameB  Watt 
and  George  Stephenson  conquered  the 
steam  dragon,  and  Hugh  Myddleton,  to  quench 
the  thirst  of  thousands  in  the  City  of  London, 
fetched   water    at    his    own  cost    more    than 


twenty -four  miles,  encountering  difficulties  all 
the  way — grappling  with  hills,  struggling  with 
rocks,  fighting  with  forests — ^till  he  liad  con- 
quered all,  and  gained  his  end  and  made  the 
New  River. 


HAPPY    SUNDAY    AFTERNOONS.— No.  XII. 

WHAT  DOES   THE  BIBLE  SAY  ABOUT    WIIfQSf 

See  Cover  of  Monthly  Part. 


A    TBEX    HONABCH. 


THE  Bo  tree  of  the  sacred  city  of  Anaraza- 
poora,  India,  held  sacred  to  the  Buddhists, 
is,  in  all  probability,  the  oldest  tree  in  the 
world.  There  are  strong  reasons  for  believing  it 
was  planted  so  far  back  as  288  yeaxB  before 
Christ,  BO  that  it  is  now  two  thousand  one 
hundred  and  aeventy-three  years  old. 
To  this  ancient  monarch  among  the  giants  of 


the  forest,  native  kings  have  dedicated  .their 
dominions,  in  testimony  of  their  belief  that  it 
is  a  branch  of  the  identical  tree  under  which 
Buddha  sat  during  his  remarkable  and  fan- 
tastical visions.  Its  leaves  are  carried  away  by 
thousands  of  pilgrims,  but  as  it  is  too  sacred  td 
be  touched  by  a  knif^  thos^  are  only  gathered 
when  they  falL 
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A   CABEIiESS  HOTT8SHOLD. 


IT  18  really  too  bad/  cripd  a  little  brown 
mouse, 
*  There's  abundance  of  excellent   food  in  this 

house ; 
But  never  a  scrap  do  they  offer  to  me: 
Such  niggardly  doings  I  never  did  see  ! 

Whenever  I  know  that  the  folk  are  asleep, 

Then  over  the  carpet  I  cautiously  creep ; 

But,  what  do  you  think  ?  let  me  go  where  I 

please. 
Not  a  crumb  can   I  find ;    nor  a  morsel  of 

cheese ! 

There's   a  sweet  little  cottage  right  over  the 

way, 
Crumbs  are  plentiful  there  (so  I've  heard  a  friend 

I  ;believe  I  shall  just  change  my  quarters  at 

once, 
If  I   stay  longer  here,  I'll  be  dead  in  two 
'  months!* 

So,  off  went  the  little  brown  mouse  with  a  will, 
And  climbed  with  her  little  claws  over  the  hill ; 
Then  into  the  cottage,  where  slily  she  hid. 
And  watched  all  the  children,  to  see  what  they 
did. 

Well,  Mary  the  eldest,  while  cutting  some  bread, 
Dropped  many  a  crumb :  *  Never  mind  them/ 
she  said ; 


'  Who  cares  about  crumbs  ?     Let  Uicm  lie  for 

the  dav. 
To-morrow  our  Molly  will  sweep  them  away. 

Then  Charley  threw  handsful  of  peas  at  the 

door, 
And  dozens,  of  course,  rattled  over  the  floor; 
'Don't  touch   them,'  he   cried,  'let  them  roll 

where  they  will, 
I  mean  to  throw  many  another  pea  still.* 

'  Ha !  ha  !*  said  the  mouse, '  I'm  so- glad  I  came 

here  I 
In   this   house   I'll  always  find    plenty  good 

cheer; 
I'll  send  for  my  uncle,    my    aunt,  and    my 

cousins. 
There's  food  hero  for  mice  by  the  tens  or  the 

dozens.' 

A  lid  tlie  cheese   soon  got  nibbled,  the  butter 

devoured, 
The  pans  were  all  soiled,  which  poor  Molly  had 

scoured ; 
Then  Mother  spoke  out  in  her  grief  and  dismay, 
And  hei-e's  what  I  heard  that  distressed  lady 

say: 
*  Now,  children,  do  tiy  to  be  tidy  and  nice. 
Or  we'll  never  be  quit  of  these  tenible  mice!* 

D.  B.  McEeah. 


HOW  TO    COMMAKD. 

THE  secret  of  being  a  good  commander  is  man  incessantly  on  his  horse,*  exclaimed  a  young 

found  out  by  those  who  do  the  lion's  share  officer,  '  how  can  I  be  idle,  who  am  young  and 

of  work  themselves.     Such  an  one  was  the  eagle-  strong?     I  would  go  up  to  a  loaded  cannon's 

eyed  Sir  Charles  Napier.    'When  I  see  that  old  mouth,  if  he  ordered  mo!' 


IK  DISGBACE. 


T  was  a  wet  day,  and  Prank  had 
nearly  tired  every  one's  patience 
since  the  morning.  No  one  would 
ever  be  able  to  close  his  sister's  doll's 
eyes  again,  or  care  to  look  any  more 
at  her  once  lovely  house,  the  front 
of  wluch,  including  the  steps  and 
street  door,  Frank  had  painted  in  -a  number  of 


colours,  from  burnt  umber  to  rose  pink.  He 
had  lost  his  brother's  ball,  burnt  his  sbter*6 
pinafore,  driven  ih^  cat  almost  mad,  and  ended 
his  disgraceful  performances  by  tying  an  empty 
tin  to  Flo  the  terrier's  tail,  and  sending  the  ter* 
rifled  dog  howling  and  racing  through  every 
room  in  the  house.  Even  his  mother  had  lost 
all  patience  over  this,  and  liad  called  him  a 
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DEughty,  troublesome,  and  mischieTotia  boy,  and 
requested  Kate,  the  nnrae-girl,  to  '  take  bim  up- 
stairs to  tbe  punisbment-room/ 

'And  a  power  o'good  it*ll  do  you  1*^  said  Kate, 
08  she  ushered  bim  into  tbe  '  punisbment-room ' 
at  the  top  of  tbe  boiue.  'It*B  a  beating  I'd 
give  yon  I* 

'  Oh,  would  you,  Kate  ?  I  bope  you  are  all 
gkd  to  treat  a  little  boy  like  tbis,'  said  Frank. 
'I  hope  when  Father  comes  bonie  he'll  know 
where  I  am,  and  find  out  all  about  you  and 
cook,  and  tbe  tall  soldier  we  meet  in  the  Park. 

I  shall  tell  bim  wben * 

'Ah,  that's  my  cousin,  you  bad  boy!  Get 
in  with  you,  and  learn  better  manners !' 

But  Kate,  in  spite  of  her  anger,  tried  to  make 
the  room  as  comfortable  as  possible  for  ber 
pnsoner.  It  was  without  a  fireplace,  however, 
and  therefore  very  cold. 

'  And  I  never  want  to  see  any  of  you  again,' 
Frank  said ;  '  none  of  you !  And  I  wouldn't 
come  downstairs  now,  if  you  went  down  on 

your  knees,  Kate ' 

'Ab,  well,  there's  no  fear  o'ibat,  at  aH  events; 
good  night,  boney  I ' , 

Then  Frank  kicked  tbe  door,  tore  tbe  book 
he  held  in  bis  band  and  dasbed  it  down  on  tbe 
carpet,  sbouted  out  sometbing  between  a  sbriek 
and  a  war-wb6op,  and  at  last  slid  down  in  a 
comer  of  tbe  room,  watching  tbe  door  and 
wondering  if  they  really  cared  nothing  for  all 
the  terrible  things  be  bad  threatened  them 
witb.  Notbing,  apparently ;  tbere  was  tbe  bang- 
ing of  a  door,  and  after  that  notbing  but  a  soft 
hum  of  voices  of  people  shut  up  comfortably  in 
the  rooms  below,  and  tbinking  of  notbing  half 
so  disagreeable  as  a  naughty  boy  in  a  room  to 
himself  upstairs.  Then  Frank  swallowed  some- 
thing bard  tbat  bad  come  on  the  top  of  bis 
throat,  looked  at  bis  boots,  and  after  a  while 
thougbt  wbat  nice  buttoned  boots  tbey  were — 
so  very  different  from  tbe  wretcbed  ones  worn 
by  tbat  poor  boy  tbey  met  yesterday. 

Passing  bis  band  over  bis  nice,  sbapely,  long  leg 
— Frank's  legs  were  long,  and  tbey  often  talked 
of  them — ^be  thougbt  wbat  jolly  stockings  tbey 
were, — those  blue  ribbed  stockings,  thick  as 
blankets,  soft  as  down ;  bow  different  from  tbe 
same  poor  fellow  tbey  met  yesterday,  witb  tbe 
great  boles  in  the  heels  and  knees,  or  tbe  other 
poor  fellow  who  had  neither  boots  nor  stockings. 


After  this  Frank  gave  himself  a  look,  up  and 
down,  turned  about,  stretched  out  bis  legs,  and 
pulling  down  bis  jacket  as  one  does  who  wished 
to  look  tidy,  said  to  himself,  tbat,  as  boys  go, 
be  was  about  as  nicely  dressed,  well-fed,  and 
well-cared-for  a  boy  as  any  to  be  met  witb. 

Just  then  Frank  beard  a  latch-key  in  tbe 
street  door,  and  knew  tbat  bis  father  bad  come. 
Now,  then,  if  be  could  only  get  to  tell  him  bow 
badly  be  bad  been  treated  ! 

No;  somehow  Frank  bad  come  to  feel  that 
Father  would  also  turn  against  bim.  Strangest 
thing  of  all  here  was  Frank  actually  turning 
against  himself!  After  noticing  wbat  a  remark- 
ably good  suit  of  knickerbockers  he  wore,  he  sat 
around  squarely,  and,  witb  his  back  in  the 
comer,  said  to  himself, — 

*  I  have  a  splendid  home,  first-class  clothes, 
and  enough— quite  enough — ^to  eat  and  drink. 
Mother  loves  me,' — ^swallowing  a  lump,—'  and 
Father  loves  me,* — swallowing  another  lump, — 
<  and — and  everybody.  But  I've  behaved  shame- 
fully '  (be  said  '  beastly/  but  I  thougbt  I  would 
alter  that)  'ever  since  this  morning.  Lucy's 
doll,  Edgar's  ball,  Mother's  sewing-machine,  and 
the  cat — poor  old  Toodles  I — and  Kate's  jackets 
and  bonnets  and  things:  oh,  it's  awful!'  And 
Frank  kicked  tbe  torn  book  across  tbe  room, 
this  time  in  disgust  at  bis  own  instead  of  other 
people's  conduct. 

And  Kate,  too !  Poor  old  Kate !  Tbat  be 
should  insult  ber,  and  threaten  to  tell  of  ber 
soldier — ^ber  cousin!  Wbat  a  sneak!  And, 
oh,  tbe  foolish  boy  be  bad  been  to  say  he  never 
wanted  to  see  any  of  them  again !  Why,  he 
was  longing  to  see  them,  like  a  sailor  from  a 
long,  long  voyage  !  Hungering  for  a  kiss  from 
Mother;  starving  for  a  smile  from  Father; 
longing  to  be  reconciled  to  Kate,  and  Lucy,  and 
Edgar ;  and  desiring  restored  peace  and  friendly 
relations  \%itb  tbe  evermore  wide-awake  doll  and 
insulted  cat. 

And  wben  Kate  came  smging  upstairs,  and 
unlocked  the  door,  Frank  gave  her  bis  band 
witb  a  repentant  sob;  and  wben  entering  tbe 
room  where  his  father  was,  went  straight  up  ia 
bim,  saying,  '  I've  been  a  very  bad,  rude,  and 
ungrateful  boy,  Father ;  but  I'm  very  sorry,  and 
if  everybody  will  forgive  me,  I'll  try  to  be  better.' 

And  every  body  did,  there  and  then. 

Gkobge  H. 
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LUCIA'S    LESSON. 


iER  father  was  a  iiehenuan  of 
Genoa,  in  Italy,  and  it  was 
part  of  Lncia's  daily  work  to 
carry  the  fish  which  her  father 
caught  to  the  various  small 
shopkeepers  in  the  town;  and 
it  was  a  pi*etty  sight  to  see  the 
child,  with  her  basket  of  fish  on 
her  head,  trip  lightly  tlirough 
the  streets,  caring  as  little  for 
the  fierce  rays  of  the  summer 
fiun  as  for  the  winds  that  in  winter  time  swept 
wildly  down  from  the  snow-crowned  mountains. 
One  evening,  having  sold  all  her  fish,  Lucia 
fitroUed  idly  along  the  road  homeward,  swinging 
her  empty  basket  and  chatting  and  gossiping 
with  any  who  would  listen  to  her.  It  was  getting 
dark,  her  companions  had  all  gone  in,  and  Lucia 
was  thinking  it  was  time  she  should  go  too.  Un- 
fortunately, it  was  only  thinking  about  it,  not 
doing  it ;  and  just  then  a  cart  came  rattling  along 
the  road,  with  an  organ  on  it,  and  a  dirty -looking 
^voman  sitting  beside  it,  and  steadying  it  as  best 
fihe  could.  Just  as  they  got  close  to  Lucia  the 
man's  hat  blew  off,  and  as  he  stopped  the  cart  to 
nm  after  it,  Lucia  looked  at  the  woman,  and 
asked  if  she  would  turn  the  handle  of  the  organ 
And  give  her  a  tune. 

'  Turn  it  yourself,  if  you  want  a  tune,*  said  the 
woman,  crossly.     *  I  am  weary  of  it.' 

How  delightful !  to  be  told  to  turn  the  handle 
-and  play  your  own  music! 

Lucia  needed  no  second  invitation ;  she  jumped 
into  the  cart,  and  was  too  much  absorbed  to 
notice  a  whispered  conversation  that  passed 
between  the  man  and  his  wife.  She  would  be 
%vorth  much  money  to  them,  said  the  man,  finally. 
'Those  big  eyes  and  frizzly  hair  would  attract  the 
Inglesi,  and  bring  in  the  pence  like  a  hail -storm.' 
And  after  a  little  more  whispering  he  sprang  up 
beside  his  wife,  gave  the  old  horse  such  a  cut 
with  the  whip  that  it  plunged  wildly  forward, 
and  to  Lucia's  amazement  she  found  herself 
being  driven  fast  along  the  darkening  road. 

'Oh,  please,  I  must  get  down!'  she  ex- 
claimed ;  '  there  is  our  cottage :  stop  one  minute ! ' 
and  she  pointed  to  the  white  cottage  perched 
high  on  the  hilL 

i^ut  no  one  took  the  slightest  notice  of  her 


words,  and  the  cart  went  faster  and  faster  till 
the  white  cottage  was  out  of  sight  round  the 
comer. 

Lucia  would  have  thro\Mi  herself  from  the  cart 
in  her  anxiety  to  get  away;  but  the  woman's 
strong  arms  held  her  fast,  and  the  man  gave  her 
a  sharp  blow  with  the  end  of  his  whip  to  silence 
her.  .  But  when  Lucia  saw  through  the  gloom 
her  own  dear  father  coming  abng,  \^ith  his 
fishing  net  over  his  shoulder,  she  wrenched 
herself  out  of  the  woman's  grasp,  and  would  have 
screamed,  but  a  blow  from  the  man's  heavy  fist 
laid  her  senseless  at  the  bottom  of  the  cart,  and 
tlie  father  passed  out  of  sight,  little  thinkiDg 
that  he  was  leaving  behind  his  foolish,  idk,  hut 
dearly-loved  little  daughter. 

«  •  ♦  ♦  • 

Three  months  have  passed  away.  Luda  is  no 
longer  in  Italy,  but  in  dreary,  foggy  London. 
Not  that  London  is  always  dreary  and  foggy, 
but  it  seems  so  to  poor  Lucia,  who  arrived  in 
November,  and  has  not  yet  seen  the  sun. 

It  is  extremely  foggy  to-day — a  thick  yellow 
blanket  seems  over  the  whole  sky.  Lucia  can 
hardly  see  her  little  brown  hand  as  she  holds  it 
in  front  of  her,  and  shivering  with  the  clammy 
cold,  she  listlessly  follows  the  man  and  woman 
as  they  push  the  heavy  oi^gan  along  the  streets, 
for  in  the  squares  there  is  plenty  of  money  to  be 
made,  even  to-day. 

After  trudging  along  for  some  time,  Lncit 
misses  her  companions:  she  runs  aimlessly  up  and 
do\vn  the  street,  seeking  them,  and  then,  tired  ont, 
leans  wearily  against  the  wall. 

She  is  lost ! 

Had  it  been  in  Italy,  she  wonld  have  rejoiced 
to  be  free,  and  have  cheerfally  walked  back  any 
number  of  long  miles  to  be  home  once  more,  and 
to  lay  her  head  on  her  mother's  lap. 

But  she  is  now  alone  in  a  part  of  London 
called  Hattou  Garden,  and  not  Imowmg  one  word 
of  the  language  spoken  around  her.  But  listen! 
a  little  girl  running  quickly  on  her  way  from 
school  sings  as  she  runs.  Lucia  hears  the  wordi 
distinctly,  and,  better  still,  understands  them. 

'Sicur  in  man  di  ChristoJ 
('  Safe  in  the  arms  of  Jesus/) 

Lucia  did  not  wait  to  think :  she  caught  h(^d 
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of  the  child  and  cried  excitedly,  'Yon  are  Italian! 
Oh,  take  me  Lome  with  you  I  I  am  lost  I' 

The  little  girl  looked  puzzled;  then,  taking 
Lucia's  hand,  she  said  pleasantly,  '  Come  then  to 
Mother,  little  compatriot,  she  will  find  your 
friends  for  you  somehow,  I  am  sure/ 

And  Lucia  went,  and  almost  fancied  she  was 
in  Italy  again,  for  the  whole  street  she  was  being 
led  through  was  peopled  by  Italians,  who  ate, 
and  cooked,  and  slept  just  as  they  were  wont  to 
do  in  their  own  native  land. 

They  had  kind  hearts,  too — these  sugar-bakers, 
piano-tuners,  tailors,  masons,  and  various  other 
tradesmen,  who  had  come  to  London  to  make 
their  fortune,  and  \rith  their  wives  and  children 
formed  an  Italian  town  in  the  midst  of  our  great 
city. 

Lucia's  story  soon  got  about,  and  a  collection 
was  made  for  her  amongst  them,  and,  poor  as  all 


were,  many  a  silver  bit  was  found  among  the 
brown  coj)pcr8.  And  on  the  clergyman's  visit 
— for  these  Italians  have  a  clergyman  of  their 
own,  and  go  to  church,  and  say  our  English 
prayers  in  the  Italian  language — the  money 
was  given  to  him,  and  he  was  anxiously 
asked,  '  Was  it  enough  to  take  the  little  one 
home  again?* 

Oh,  how  Lucia  waited  for  the  answer  I  Yes, 
quite  enough,  and  in  another  week  lost  Lucia 
was  steaming  away  to  sunny  Italy;  and  soon 
the  blue,  blue  skies  of  her  native  land  were  over 
her  head,  and  the  hot  sunshine  bathing  sea  and 
land  in  a  flood  of  rosy  beauty. 

Can  you  picture  the  meeting  between  Lucia 
and  her  father,  who  stood  on  the  Mole  at  Glenoa 
to  welcome  her,  or  the  still  more  rapturous- 
meeting  between  her  and  her  mother,  when  the 
little  white  cottage  was  reached  ?       E.  A.  B. 


THE  CHILDBEN  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

VI. JOASH. 


THIS  child -king  was  but  seven  years  old 
when  he  began  to  reign.  He  was  bom  in 
a  time  when  the  people  of  Judah,  having  long 
forsaken  the  true  God,  had  beeu  worshipping 
idols  and  sacrificing  to  them. 

His  father  Ahaziah,  the  wicked  son  of  a  still 
more  wicked  father,  had  met  with  a  violent 
death,  and  Athaliah  the  queen -mother — *that 
wicked  woman,'  as  the  Bible  calls  her — having 
put  to  death  those  who  should  have  succeeded  to 
the  throne,  took  possession  of  it  herself. 

But  in  time  one  was  found  who,  rescuing 
baby  Joash  from  the  murderous  hands  which 
had  taken  his  brothers'  lives,  hid  him  until  a 
favourable  time  should  come  for  proclaiming 
hini  as  the  real  heir  to  the  throne  of  Judah. 

This  was  Jehoshabeath,  the  child's  aunt,  and' 
the  wife  of  Jehoiada,  God's  high  priest,  and  when 
Joash  was  seven  years  old  this  good  man  set  him- 
self to  the  restoration  once  more  of  the  worship  of 
the  true  God  and  the  revealing  of  the  true  king. 
For  this  purpose  ho  made  an  agreement  with 
cci-taiii  influential  men,  whose  hearts  had  all 
along  been  true  to  the  One  God,  and  who  desired 
to  see  the  people  once  more  happy  and  contented, 
tliat  on  a  certain  Sabbath  day  the  boy-king 
should  be  carried  to  the  Temple,  and  there,  sur- 


rounded by  faithful  men  who  would  protect  hiwk 
from  violence,  boldly  proclaimed  king. 

And  this  was  done.  The  crown  was  placed 
upon  the  childish  brow,  and  while  the  stately 
priest  poured  upon  him  the  sacred  anointing  oil 
the  people  standing  round  cried  out,  *  God  save 
the  king!'  And  crowds  ran  to  the  scene  from 
all  sides,  and  shouts,  and  praises,  and  the  musics 
of  trumpets  filled  the  air. 

And  in  the  midst  of  those  sounds  of  rejoicing- 
Athaliah  came  to  inquire  its  meaning,  and  when 
she  saw  what  was  being  done  she  tore  her  clothes- 
in  her  rage  and  cried  out,  *  Treason  I  treason  I' 

Ah !  the  wicked  woman's  day  w^as  past  I  The 
clear  sonorous  tones  of  the  priest's  voice  rose 
amid  the  shouts  of  the  rejoicing  people,  *  Have 
her  forth  of  the  ranges, — slay  her  not  in  the  house 
of  the  Lord  I'  So  they  laid  hands  on  her,  and  at 
the  entrance  of  the  royal  palace  put  her  to  death. 

Joash,  as  I  have  told  you,  was  but  seven  years 
old  when  they  made  him  a  king,  and  he  reigned 
forty  years — a  good  and  righteous  reign  it  was 
all  through  the  remainder  of  the  days  of  good 
Jehoiada  his  uncle,  the  high  priest.  After  his 
death,  alas!  Joash  too  became  a  transgressor, 
and  among  other  sins  actually  commanded  the 
murder  of  his  benefactor's  son. 
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LOVED    AT    I.A8T1 


THEY  drove  licr  from  rtrcet  to  street, 
Aod  never  would  let  her  real, 
Thougli  wenry  Iier  ahoelesH  feel, 

And  icy  the  jtround  they  prosL 
With  pitileea,  heniileBa  hand 

They  pointed  nway — awny  1 
A  beggar  must  iie\'er  stand 
To  poison  the  air  of  day  1 

The  rich  and  noble  came  and  went, 

Their  eyee  raifl'd  far  above  her ; 

The  rich  and  noble  came  end  went. 

But  none  were  there  to  love  her ! 


No  Btars  in  the  midnight  sky. 
No  lull  in  the  falling  snow. 
No  motherly  accents  nigh 

To  lighten  her  load  of  wool 
Evading  the  ruthless  law, 

She  down  on  a  doorstep  lay  ; 

The  down  of  the  morning  saw 

Her  spirit  bad  pnss'd  away  ! 

The  rich  and  noble  cnnie  and  went. 
Their  eyes  raie'd  for  above  her; 
But  angeh  in  the  finnament 

Were  there  to  tend  and  love  her'. 
Edwaiid  Osekfobd. 


Xir     ITELSOIT'S     DATS. 

[Continued  frontage  361.) 
wna  Nelson. 

'  Boy,  you  ore  young,'  sold 
he.  '  to  look  upon  such  acenea  ; 
how  enme  you  here  ? ' 


vilh 


cheeks  and  throbbing  heart, 
(old  Ilia  fnle — magnifying  hia 
faults,  speaking  tenderly  of  Ids 
far-off  home,  and  all  it  held 
dear,  and  ending  with  the  hope 
that  he  might  do  somelhing  for  Nelson  and  the 
,  King  in  the  battle  thou  impending. 

'  Poor  hoy  I '  said  the  hero,  with  a  rare  soft 
eniile  upon  his  lip;*  'honours  do  not  always  wait 
upon  brave  deeds ;  but,  conrage  and  patience ; — 
tbey  will  come,  oa  they  did  nt  last  even  to  me. 
For  God,  for  country,  for  honour'.  Be  these 
your  watchwords  and  yon  mnat  succeed.' 

Then  he  went  through  the  ship, — throughont 
her  length  and  breadth, — on  every  deck,  cheering 
and  encouraging  his  men  and  jiraising  them  for 
the  manner  in  which  they  had  made  ready  for 
the  attack. 

By  this  time   scarce  half  a  mile  intervened 


*  In  his  cabin  ■  few  moments  betoie  he  had  breathed 
forth  before  Ood  his  last  battle  piajer.  Few  think  of 
Nelson  prating;  this  was  his  prajer: — 'May  the 
great  Qod  whom  I  worship  grant  to  my  country,  and 
(or  the  benefit  of  Europe  in  general,  a  great  and 
gtoriom  victory;  and  may  no  misconduct  in  any  one 
tacniah  it,  and  may  humanity,  after  victory,  be  the 
proilominant  featnieof  tlieUritish  Qeet.'  NeUou  never 
gaeaeed  deftai  possible. 


between  the  squadrons,  and  the  rash  of  the  on- 
coming fleets  through  the  watera  could  be  plainly 
heard. 

As  Nelson  returned  to  the  main  deck  «A 
ascended  the  quarter-deck  stairs  a  cheer  brokt 
forth  from  hia  crew,  bo  full,  so  earnest,  aoeloqeent 
of  the  love  they  bore  him,  that  the  other  eliips 
heard  it,  and  throughout  the  fleet  rang  snrh  a 
mighty  chorus  of  the  voices  of  men  awom  to 
save  their  country  from  invasion  as  might  h«¥t 
Bounded  in  the  eare  of  the  approaching  enemy  u 
the  notes  of  doom. 

Five  minutes  later  there  fluttered  ont  fntn 
the  Viclory'a  mi zzen- masthead  that  eiguil  t» 
the  fleet  which  every  English  hoy  knows  by 
heart : — '  England  expects  that  every  man  tbii 
day  will  do  his  duty.' 

CQAPTEIt  SII. 

The  hoiTora  of  the  great  battle  I  shall  niit 
describe ;  my  only  purpose  is  to  follow  J* 
through  a  part  of  it. 

In  the  heat  of  the  engagement  the  ri'c'orir 
was  one  of  a  cluster  of  four  ahipa — two  Ene'ifti 
ond  two  French — locked  together  in  a  dwilly 
embrace  and  each  bent  on  tlie  destmctioD  of  it) 
adversary. 

When  the  immortal  Nelson  wob  struck  '^t 
that  fatal  mnsket  ball  from  the  top  of  lis 
Redoubtable,  Joe  was  standing  by  the  maia- 
mast  hauling  on  a  rope  with  a  number  ofuilDn 
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who  were  trying  to  free  the  Victory' $  mainyard 
from  that  of  the  Redoubtable, 

Acroes  the  yard  of  the  French  ship  was 
pouring  a  Bwarm  of  men  with  muekets  and 
hoardiiig-pikes,  and  these,  shooting  down  the 
men  in  the  Victory's  tope,  wonld  be  on  deck  in 
a  few  minntes  unless  something  were  done  to 
free  the  yard. 

*  Some  one  to  cut  the  starboard  main  lift!* 

8ome  one  ?  The  men  looked  aloft  and  saw 
certain  death  for  the  man  who  would  venture  on 
that  yard  to  cut  the  entangling  rope. 

And  no  one  offered  to  go. 

But  suddenly  a  little  figure  sprung  into  the 
weather-shrouds.  '  They'll  never  shoot  me,'  he 
shouted,  as  he  ran  aloft 

Half-way  up  he  stopped ;  he  had  never  seen 
Sam  since  hours  ago  he  had  led  his  first  board- 
ing party  over  the  Victory's  sides. 

But  Sam  was  below  now,  standing  transfixed 
on  the  Redouhtctble's  deck,  his  eyes  lifted,  awe- 
stricken  to  the  form  of  the  boy,  and  it  was  to 
him  that  Joe,  taking  off  his  hat  and  waving  it, 
pointed  aloft  and  then  disappeared  in  the  doud 
of  smoke. 

Sam  was  covering  him  with  his  musket  when, 
a  moment  later,  he  appeared  on  the  yard-arm, 
and  raising  his  hand,  holding  a  knife,  proceeded 
to  cut  the  rope. 

His  only  holdfast  was  a  grasp,  above  his  head, 
of  the  rope  he  was  cutting — ^which  rope  held  the 
yard  in  its  horizontal  position,  and  which,  if  cut, 
and  provided  the  braces  were  cast  loose,  as  had 
been  done  in  this  instance,  for  the  purpose  of 
clearing  the  yard,  would  convert  the  spar  into  a 
great  see-saw,  so  nicely  balanced  on  its  centre 
swivel  that  a  very  light  weight  on  the  yard-end 
was  enough  to  set  it  gomg. 

As  Joe  had  said,  no  one  attempted  to  shoot 
him. 

The  sea  of  faces  beholding  him  was  expressive, 
Tor  the  time,  at  any  rate,  of  but  one  sentiment, — 
admiration  of  the  gallant  boy  who  had  dared  to 
undertake  such  a  task. 

Lit  with  the  red  glare  of  the  atmosphere  about 
him,  and  wreathed  ever  and  anon  in  the  clouds 
of  ascending  smoke,  the  small  figure  with  its 
outstretched  arms  and  uplifted  eyes  was  to  them 
the  very  embodiment  of  human  bravery  and  defi- 
ance of  danger. 

And  Sam  Crawley,  standing  beloW;  was  ready 


to  shoot  the  first  man  w*ho  raised  his  piece  toward 
the  boy. 

Hurrah !  the  rope  is  cut,  and  the  severed  end 
falls  dangling  from  the  released  yard.  Thinking 
of  nothii^  but  that  he  has  done  his  task,  the  boy 
lets  go  the  other  end  also,  and  stands  for  the 
moment  on  the  motionless  yard. 

Then  there  is  a  movement, — a  confusion  among 
the  beholders  on  the  spar  of  the  liedoubfMe,  and 
a  man  who  has  slid  down  by  a  rope  to  the  yard 
end,  a  man  wearing  the  dress  of  a  French 
sailor,  springs  upon  the  Victory's  yard  and 
grasps  the  boy.  The  cheer  already  rising  from 
the  lips  of  friend  and  foe  at  the  boy's  action  was 
changed  to  a  ciy  of  consternation  and  anger,  and 
a  dozen  Frenchmen  would  have  rescued  the  boy 
from  his  cowardly  assailant 

But  their  efforts  in  his  behalf  were  unneces- 
sary ;  the  balance  of  the  yard  under  the  man's 
additional  weight  was  upset,  and  quitting  his 
hold  of  the  boy,  and  throwing  up  his  arms  with 
a  cry  of  pain  and  terror,  as  though  he  had  been 
sho^  the  man  disappeared,  and  Joe,  his  hands 
for  a  moment  wildly  seeking  some  holdfast,  sank 
after  him  into  the  lurid  gulf  of  smoke  and  flame 
below. 

Then  forgetting  country  and  fame,  and  pusli- 
ing  his  way  blindly  through  friend  and  foe, 
warrant-ofiicer  Crawley  jumped  upon  the  ham- 
mock-nettings of  the  Redoubtable,  and  seeking 
a  point  near  the  vessel's  quarter  where  the  con- 
flict was  raging  least,  threw  off  his  jacket  and 
gazing  intently  into  the  water  below  for  a  few 
moments,  drew  himself  suddenly  up,  and  crying 
*  If  I  can't  save  thee,  my  lad.  111  die  with  thee,' 
sprang  headlong  overboard. 

Nelson  was  dying  in  the  cockpit  below  at 
that  moment,  and  his  last  faint  utterances  were 
falling  upon  the  strained  ears  of  his  sorrowing 
officers. 

*  I  could  have  wished  to  live  to  enjoy  this  day; 
but  God's  will  be  done.' 

*  My  lord,'  said  Captain  Hardy, '  you  die  in 
the  midst  of  triumph.* 

'God  be  praised!'  cried  the  hero;  and  they 
were  his  last  words. 

Surely  it  would  have  further  gladdened  hii 
heroic  soul  to  have  known  how  well  the  child  he 
had  spoken  to  that  morning  had  learnt  the  lesson 
he  inculcated ! 

(To  be  ccntifMed.) 
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(C<»tliRU(i2/TOmpaile  S99.) 

S  a  consequence  of  cutting  the  en< 

tangling  rope,  the  Redovbtable 

and  Yictori/  fell  somewhat  apart 

from  each  other,  and  the  n>at«r 

milling  in  around  their  atem- 

postB  wsahcd  out  all,  whether 

of  wmbsge  or  ^vhat  not,    that  their  closely 

attached  hulls  had  hidden  between  them.     And 

upon  this  providential  wave  Joe  appeared,  with 

other  such  odds  and  ends  as  hap]icned  to  be 

floating  near  him.  and  no  sooner  had  he  come 

into  the  more  open  water  than  be  was  graeped 

hy    Sam    Crawley,    who,    uttering    a    fervent 

*  Thank  Ood '.'  swam  with  his  light  burden  to 

a  large  apar  that  bad  just  cpme  craBhing  with 

its  hamper  of  sails  and  cordage  over  the  aide  of 

a  French  liue-of-battle  ship,  which  bad  struck 

ber  flag,  after  a  bravely  contested  strnggle,  to 

her  British  opponent. 

'W«U  done!'  shouted  Sam,  with  his  great 
strong  arms  lifting  Joe,  heavy  though  he  waa 
■with  the  water,  upon  the  spur.  '  Bravo '.  just  the 
thing  we  want!     Giodaave  the  King!' 

'  Hmrab  '.'  echoed  poor  Joe,  in  a  thin,  piping 
voice ; '  God  save  tbe  King !  Hold  me,  dear  old 
Bam :  I  think  I  aball  die ! ' 

'  No,  no ;  don't  aay  that  Joaey  ! '  cried  Sam, 
folding  bis  arms  around  him  and  vigorously 
plying  his  lega  to  keep  afloat.  '  Hi !  shipmates  t 
ioRo  lara — masthendo!  Johnny  Crapaud,  or 
whatever  yon  are,  come  and  lend  a  hand!* 

'  What'a  up.  Stevedore?  You're  tumbling  np 
tbe  briny  like  a  grampus  on  a  lee  shore!' 

Sam  had  shouted  for  help  towards  three  or 
four  other  occupants  of  the  mast,  beeides  bimaelf 
and  tbe  boy,  but  turning  at  the  sound  of  the  last 
voice  be  saw  some  one  swimming  towards  tbe 
mast,  Mtbo,  presently  throwing  an  arm  around  it, 
raised  himself  out  of  the  water  and  abowed 
tbe  handsome,  sunburnt  face  of  a  young  British 
seamen,  of  three  or  four  and  twenty  years. 

'  Here,  give  us  the  boy,'  be  continued, '  and 
get  yourself  out  of  tbe  water.  Long  live  tbe 
£ing  !  There  goes  another  Frenchman's  ensign  i 
Come  on,  Tommy ;  I'll  be  as  good  as  a  mother 
to  ye  till  Grandfather  comes  aboard.  How 
white  the  boy  is !     Is  he  dead  ? ' 

fiam  by  tbia  time  had  drawn  himself  astride 


tbe  mast,  confronting  tbe  young  seaman,  vht> 
beld  Joe  in  his  arms,  and  waa  garing  doiro 
npon  bis  white  face  with  a  puzzled  and  won- 
dering exprearion. 

'  Who  b  this  boy  ?'  be  demanded,  excitedly. 

'Who  an  you!'  asked  Sam,  who  had  been 
scanning  the  face  opposite  bis,  aa  intoitly  as  tbe 
other  had  been  acanning  Joe's. 

'  Harry  Walters !  and  you  are ' 

'6am  Crawley!' 

'So  you  are'.  Old  Sam,  I  know  you  now  I 
And  this  boy  is ' 

'Little  Joe!'  and  two  wet  little  anna  were 
twined  round  the  Bailor's  neck,  and  a  tired, 
weary  little  head,  fell  reatfolly  upon  bia  boeom. 

It  waa  a  strange  group  npon  a  strange  scene: 
around,  the  din  of  fierce  battle,  tbe  rolling 
volumes  of  dense  smoke,  the  thunder  of  guns,  and 
now  and  again  a  deeper,  harsher  roar,  that 
caused  tbe  sea  to  beave  tempeatnously,  aa  ship 
after  slup  blew  np,  and  the  wreckage  grew  m> 
dense  aronnd  that  a  hundred  human  forma 
dinging  to  broken  apars  and  timbers  floated  id 
ugbt  of  each  other. 

Boats  from  ships  —  French,  Spanish,  and 
English — eager  in  their  efforts  to  save  hfe, 
whether  of  friend  or  foe,  were  on  every  side. 
And  amid  such  surroundings  as  these  Sam 
Crawley  told  Joe's  strangely  found  brother  tbe 
story  of  their  Uvea  for  tbe  past  year,  ending  wilh 
tbe  expreaaion  of  a  fear  that  Joe  was  not  yet 
cured  of  bis  fondness  for  getdng  into  trouble, 
and  that  he  was  by  nature,  and  most  hoeafler 
be  through  life,  a  sailor. 

'But  we  ain't  out  of  trouble  yet,  Harry,' 
continued  Sam ;  '  yon  comes  a  boat  that's  been 
hailed  by  them  hairy-faoed  beggars  on  t'other 
end  of  the  mast,  and  they'll  be  for  taking  na 
aboard,  too.     How's  the  boy?' 

'  All  right.  Bam.'  And  to  the  surprise  of  both 
Joe  ahowed  himself  wide  awake,  and  apparently 
quite  recovered  from  the  effect  of  his  bad  treatment- 

'He's  been  shamming,  Sam,'  laughed  Hair)-, 
giving  bim  a  tighter  hug. 

'  0'  course  he  has," 

'  No ;  I've  been  asleep,  I  think ;  but  whm  I 
woke,  hearing  your  voices,  and  by  degrvc:' 
remembered  where  I  was,  I  wanted  to  Ke  fti.l 
and  thank  Qod  for  being  so  good  to  us.  Aik'. 
oh,  Harry,  do  you  know  Nelson  spoke  to  me, 
and  told  me  what  to  do ;  and  I  know  wliea  I 
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ran  up  the  Victory*^  main-rigging  to  cut  the 
rope,  I  kept  saying,  "  For  God,  for  country,  for 
tonour — 


It » 


'And,  you  brave  little  dear,  you  have  done 
your  duty  equal  to  any  man  in  the  fleet,*  said 
Sam.  *  Keep  off,  you  lubberly  Spaniola  I  we  can 
take  care  of  ourselves  I' 

Here  the  floating  mast  received  such  a  shock 
as  to  almost  send  Joe,  Sam,  and  Harry  back- 
ward into  the  water  again;'  and  a  boat  full  of 
mixed  sailors  drew  up  alongside. 

*  We  don't  want  you,  d'ye  hear  ?*  cried  Harry, 
giving  the  stem  of  the  boat  a  push  with  his  foot. 
'  It*B  no  use,  mate,'  said  Sam  in  an  undertone; 
'we're  prisoners,  I  guess,  and  we  shall  do  no 
good,  and  most  likely  bring  harm  to  the  boy 
by  resisting.* 

'  All  right ;  here  goes  I  *  cried  Harry ;  and,  with 
Joe  still  in  his  arms,  he  drew  himself  into  the 
boat,  followed  by  Sam,  to  the  astonishment 
and  admiration  of  the  Spaniards  and  French- 
men, who  quite  expected  the  Englishmen  would 
fight 

The  boat  was  pushed  away  from  the  now 
deserted  spar,  and  before  there  was  time  to  turn 
ihey  narrowly  escaped  being  sunk  by  the  great 
hulk  of  a  batter^  and  half- dismasted  ship, 
partly  drifting,  partly  sailing,  under  sudi  rags 
•of  canvas  as  could  still  be  spread  upon  the 
fiplintered  yards. 

'  It*a  the  Victory^  lads !'  said  Sam ;  '  and  see, 
she  flies  her  ensign  half-mast! ' 

'What!*  exclaimed  Harry,  'fly  signals  of 
•death  on  such  a  day  of  glory  as  this?* 

'  Yes ;  and  look!  those  other  ships  of  ours  are 
flying  their  ensign  the  same — it  means  Nelson's 
dead ;  for  they'd  never  do  it  for  anything  less 
to-day.* 

It  was  so,  as  we  know ;  and  thus  the  hour  of 

victory  was  mode  sad — not  alone,  indeed,  by 

the  death  of  Nelson;   many  a  gallant  English 

heart  was  cold  besides,  that  had  throbbed  that 

morning  as  dauntlessly  brave  as  his,  and,  like 

his,  fired  with  intense  love  of  home  and  country. 

Sam,  and  Harry,  and  Joe  bowed  their  heads 

as  the  gallant  ship  went  by.     '  We*ve  shared  his 

fighty  we've  shared  his  victory,'  Sam  solemnly 

fiaid,  'and,*  raising  his  right  hand  'now  he's 

^one  Aloft,  and  we  are  on  the  way  to  prison. 

•Cheer  up,    my  hearties!    we  won't    grumble. 

^Vhat'sthat?' 


'That'  was  the  dead  body  of  a  seaman, 
apparently  a  Frenchman,  which  the  boat  had 
struck  and  turned  over  on  its  back;  and  in  which, 
as  it  passed  astern,  the  friends  recognised  the 
distorted  features  of  Digory  Jacobs^  who,  desert- 
ing from  his  ship,  had  been  taken  by  a  French 
privateer,  and  willingly  accepting  service  with 
the  enemies  of  his  country  to  save  his  worthless 
life,  had  made  his  appearance  at  the  Battle  of 
Trafalgar  as  we  have  seen,  and  there  from 
friend  or  foe — no  one  would  ever  know  which — 
received  the  fate  his  many  misdeeds  brought 
upon  him. 

'  God  forgive  me,'  said  Sam  Crawley,  brokenly, 
'  if  I  had  any  hand  in  your  death,  poor  man ! 
and  God  be  merciful  to  your  soul  !* 

'Amen,'  cried  Harry  and  Joe. 

That  night  our  friends  slept  in  the  hold  of  a 
Spanish  man-of-war,  and  the  next,  and  for  many 
succeeding,  upon  a  heap  of  filthy  straw  within 
the  gloomy- vaults  of  a  Spanish  prison* 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

SuoH  an  old-fashioned  Christmas  it  promised 
to  be  at  home  in  England  that  year ! 

The  vessels  in  Dartmouth  harbour  appeared 
to  be  rigged  with  ropes  of  frosted  glass ;  the 
snow  lay  two  inches  deep  on  their  decks,  and  the 
scupper-holes  were  frozen  up  and  had  to  be 
cleared  with  red-hot  pokers.  On  each  mast- 
head— ^looking  like  a  very  tall  tree  with  only  one 
sprout — was  tied  a  green  bush  of  holly,  laurel, 
or  bay ;  and  the  sailors,  forsaking  their  croft  for 
the  genial  fires  of  home  ashore,  left  them  in 
charge  of  the  ship's -dog,  who  ran  from  stem  to 
stern,  meeting  no  one,  and  jumping  on  forecastle 
and  taffrail  alternately,  barked  at  imaginary  foes 
nowhere  to  be  seen,  or  answered  back  the  other 
ships'  dogs  who,  equally  disturbed  and  quite  as 
lonely,  would  have  wished,  if  they  could  have 
reasoned,  Christmas  to  fall  once  in  seven  years, 
instead  of  being  an  annual  festival  and  leaving 
them  so  desolate. 

Ashore,  the  shops  were  a  vision  of  delight 
Boys  stood  without  in  groups,  and  chuckled  over 
each  box  of  rasins  put  in  the  window ;  each  box 
of  oranges  broken  before  their  eyes  ;  and  rattled 
the  copper  hoards  in  their  pockets  as  they 
gloated  over  the  Turkey  figs,  shut  up  tight  in 
deal  boxes,  or  the  mats  of  chestnuts  bursting 
their  envelopes  before  them,  as  though  impatient 
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to  have  their  brown  jackets  cut  in  order  that  they 
might  be  roasted. 

Greese  must  have  perished  by  thousands  that 
year,  surely,  for  again  and  again  they  were  to  be 
met,  at  the  butcher's,  at  the  butterman*s,  and 
where  not — lying  on  their  backs  bereft  of 
feathers,  and  the  rich  fat  lining  of  their  chests 
turned  outside  to  bear  witness  to  their  succulence 


ters  was  keeping  Christmas  in  the  bosom  of  his 
family,  and  trying  to  be  jolly. 

Dinner  was  long  since  over — it  was  Christmas 
Eve — and  the  Captain,  smoking  his  pipe  before 
the  fire  in  the  best  room,  had  tried  hard  to  think 
all  was  well  with  his  missing  lads,  and  with 
clumsy  effort  tried  to  keep  Christmas  with  his 
assembled  children;   but  the  face  of  his  wi£» 
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and  tenderness.  For  which  cause,  and  in  view 
of  unusual  expenditure  on  the  part  of  Dartmouth 
wives,  the  baker  became  a  haughty  and  over- 
bearing man,  and  sent  up  the  charge  for  cooking 
a  goose  to  sixpence  on  the  spot. 

In  the  harbour  lay  the  Osprey — a  big  bunch 
of  holly  at  her  two  mastheads,  and  old  Ragin 
the  dog  in  sole  guardianship ;  for  Captain  Wal- 


coming  in  from  her  duties  in  the  kitchen  damped 
his  spirits,  and  knocking  the  ashes  from  his  pipe 
he  put  it  on  the  mantleshelf  with  a  btudeBed 
sigh,  and  wished  Christmas  a  long  way  ofil 

The  girls  were  busy  putting  the  finishisc 
touches  to  the  festoons  of  holly,  and  bay,  aaii 
mistletoe,  that  garnished  the  parlour. 
(Concluded  in  ow  mxtJ) 


A  Good  Mother. 
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A   aOOD  MOTKEB. 


lEN  and  her  family  of  seven 
chickens,    while    taking    a 
walk  one  day  aud  picking 
np  a  few  grains   as   they 
went,  were  auddenly  over- 
taken by  a  thunder- Btorm. 
The  ecatleied  chicks,  obedient  to  tlieir  mother's 
warning  cull,  flocked  together  and  followed  her 
to  a  near  shelter. 

One  chick,  however,  was   missing,  and   his 
mother  could  henr  his  feeble  distracted  '  Peep, 
peep,'  away  yonder  among  the  trees  and  bushes. 
What  ehoatd  she  do? 

She  clucked  and  docked  again  many  an 
anxious  cry,  seeking  to  attract  the  notice  of  her 
wandering  little  son,  bat  all  in  vain;  he  only 
poked  his  silly  head  up  against  this  tree  or  got 
his  ridicubns  stumps  of  wings  hitched  in  that 
bit  of  bramble ;  find  his  mother  and  the  rest  of 
the  family  he  conld  noL 

Then  this  poor  bird,  with  an  insdnct  most 


touching  and  wonderful,  went  to  the  itscne  of 
her  little  one.  Calling  her  brood  to  follovr  her. 
she  ran  smartly  through  the  rain  to  (lie  Epot 
where  the  tittle  lost  one  stood  shaking  nod 
quivering, — a  little  frowsy  tangle  of  wet  duiTo, 
and  gathering  him  and  his  brothers  and  si.'tera 
under  her  wings  crouched  there  in  the  drcndiinj 
rain,  never  heeding  how  it  fell  upon  her,  or  tbe 
lightning  flashed  about  her.  There  she  n- 
m&ined,  and  after  the  stonn  was  over  she  wu 
found  dead,  but  ell  the  cliicks  were  alive  and  n*el]. 

What  love  must  dwell  in  the  heart  of  the  great 
Creator  that  even  dumb  creatures  can  show  tnch 
tender  compassion  for  their  helpless  ofbpring: 

How  \ety  forcibly  this  little  true  story  mnit 
remind  yon  of  those  sorrowful,  loving  words  of 
Jesus,  when,  beholding  and  weeping  pwt  ths 
coming  down  of  Jerusalem,  He  cried,  'How 
often  would  I  have  gathered  thy  children  to- 
gether, even  as  a  hen  gatbereth  her  chickeu 
under  her  wings,  and  ye  would  not!'      H.  G. 


A   OHBISTHAS  WISH. 

ONCE  more  the  bells  are  ringmg  I  pray  that  God  may  bless  yon 
In  happiness  and  mirth.  This  happy  Christmas  Day ; 

While  angel  choirs  are  singing  And  in  the  unknown  fntnre 

The  tale  of  '  Peace  on  earth.'  Alay  keep  you  His  for  aye: 

Each  heart  ie  overflowing  May  guard  you  and  watch  o'er  yoa 

With  greetings  warm  and  true,  Till  earthly  troubles  cease ; 

And  on  this  Chtielmas  morning  And  guide  you  o'er  tlte  rTver 
I  send  my  love  to  you.  To  the  bright  land  of  Peace ! 

Edith  M.  Jackwi. 

LBAVEB  FHOM    NOBI^   X.ITE8. 
Ezra  Collins. 


^18  nomo  has  never  been  inscribed 
on  costly  marble ;  his  deed  was 
never,  that  I  know  of,  written  in 
very  large  letters  ;  but  both  name 
and  deed  entitle  Ezra  Collins  to 
a  place  in  our  memories,  a  line 
in  our  history  of  every-day  and 
otherwise  uncrowned  heroes. 

Dawn  was  breaking  amid  the  ugly  sur- 
roundings of  a  Cornish  mining  district  one 
summer  rooming,  some  forty  years  ago,  as  a 
number  of  men  and  boys  stood  gronped  about  a 
pt's  mouth,  wtuting  for  the  '  kibble '  or  iron 


basket  which  the  grimy  cable,  winding  over  (he 
creaking  wheel  overhead,  would  presently  rsiw 
to  view  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  and  lowering 
them  to  the  dark  and  silent  voids  beneath. 

I  do  not  know  what  improved  inachinny 
edacarion  nnd  modern  thought  have  done  since. 
but  at  the  time  of  which  I  write,  miners,  thoneh 
they  had  not  a  coward  among  them,  felt  cbit 
their  lives  were  very  much  in  Qod's  keeping  u 
they  went  down  those  dreadful  shafts,  imd  tbi'v 
were  accustomed  to  bare  their  heads  at  ttie  pit'* 
mouth  and  ask  the  protection  of  Him.  witli 
whose  arm  around   th]m  they  were  safe,  bat 
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without  whom  fhey  would  dread  to  sink  into 
the  darkness  that  awaited  them. 

Then  they  wonld  sing :  sing  as  the  great  iron 
basket,  rose  out  of  the  gloomy  void,  waited 
for  them,  and  anon  slowly  faded  out  of  sight 
^ith  them  again,  the  twinkling  light  of  their 
*Davy  lamp'*  lingering  a  moment  as  their 
receding  voices  floated  up  mournfully  from  that 
strange  world  within  the  world — the  scene  of 
their  labours;  and,  alas^  so  often  the  miner's 
grave  I 

So  Ezra  Collins  and  his  mates  sang  this 
morning  some  grand  old  hymn,  sung  by  their 
fathers  years  and  years  ago  when,  in  a  great 
church,  with  the  blue  sky  for  a  roof,  a  preacher, 
urged  by  a  mighty  power,  moved  his  huge 
congregation  to  groans  and  tears,  and  to  cry  out 
like  the  Philippian  gaoler  of  old,  '  What  must 
we  do  to  be  saved  ? ' 

Their  voices  died  away  in  a  last,  plaintive 
echoing  murmur;  the  great  rope  lay  stifBy  on  the 
ngid  wheels ;  the  engine-man  came  to  the  door 
of  his  engine-room,  wiped  his  forehead,  and 
looked  towards  the  village  for  his  breakfast. 
The  sun  rose  up  and  shone  gloriously  across  the 
sea,  changing  it  from  grey  to  glistening  blue,  and 
lighting  up  each  dingy  sail  hovering  far  out,  to 
the  bright  beauty  of  the  sea-fowrs  wing,  and 
gilded  the  gaunt  beams  of  the  engine  as  it 
hummed  and  moaned  and  throbbed  through  the 
hours,  pumping  the  mine  free  from  the  water 
which  coming  in  here,  there,  and  everywhere 
through  a  thousand  concealed  cracks  under- 
ground, wonld  else  flood  the  mine,  and  drown 
its  hardy  toilers  as  they  stood  or  crouched  or  lay 
on  their  backs  at  their  work. 

And  the  engine-man  basked  in  the  sun's 
warm  rays  outside  his  engine-room  through  the 
morning  hours ;  and  after  eating  his  dinner,  he 
smoked  his  pipe,  and  with  his  arms  folded,  and 
looking  aloft  at  the  great  rope  and  the  rigid 
wheels,  remembered  that  he  had  greased  them 
thoroughly  the  day  before. 

And  the  noon  day  hour  was  warm,  and  the 
hum  of  countless  insects  filled  its  flower-laden 
peace — peace,  but  for  the  hum  and  moan  and 
throb  of  the  mine  engine,  which  went  laboriously 
through  the  hoiurs. 


*  A  Bafetj-lamp,  shut  and  looked  by  the  orenwer  at 
Ihe  mouth  of  the  mine. 


TM  three  o^dochj  when  there  was  a  great 
confusion  of  strange  sounds,  and  a  scalding  cloud 
of  escaping  steam.  The  engine  came  to  a  dead 
standstill,  and  was  motionless  save  for  a  tremu- 
lous rattle,  which  seemed  to  have  struck  every 
rod  and  wheel,  and  made  the  whole  a  disordered, 
useless  mass. 

In  the  midst  of  this  discord  the  engine-man, 

who  had  nodded  and  dozed,  and  finally  slept  the 

last  two  hours  away,  sprang  to  his  feet  with  an 

expi*ession  of  horror  upon  his  face,  and  running- 

to   his    engine  cried,  'Merciful    powers, — th& 

water's  broke  in!' 

«  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Ezra  Collins  and  one  of  his  sons  worked  that 
day  very  near  the  bottom  of  the  shaft.  Two  other 
boys  of  his  were  at  diflferent  parts  of  the  mine. 
Five  minutes  before  the  accident  the  voices 
of  a  party  of  men  near  at  hand  had  been  raised 
in  singing,  and  Ezra  and  his  son  had  given  back 
line  for  line  like  an  echo  that  went  stealing  with 
unearthly  sweetness  through  the  various  galleries* 
and  passages  of  the  old  mine. 

Suddenly  a  further  cry — one  of  terror,  that 
drowned  the  sweet  echoes  of  the  hymn,  fell  upon 
the  ears  of  Ezra  Collins  and  his  son,  and  with  a 
hoarse  roar  the  water  came  leaping  through  the 
darkness,  and  bearing  with  it  the  carcase  of  one 
of  the  mules,  and  the  struggling  form  of  a  lad,, 
swept  up  to  Ezra's  feet,  and  rolling  past  fell, 
with  a  dismal  thud,  upon  a  wall  of  rock  beyond, 
and,  by  its  recoil,  showed  that  it  could  find  no- 
outlet 

'Climb,  boy!  dimb  to  yon  shelf!'  cried  the 
father,  raising  high  his  lamp  above  his  head,  and 
standing  still  in  the  very  path  of  the  rushing- 
tide  which  had  risen  to  his  knees,  and  gazing 
painfully  down  the  various  black  avenues, 
through  which  now  and  then  the  voices  of 
distressed  men  could  still  be  heard. 

'  Come  you  too.  Father!'  called  down  the  son 
from  his  comparatively  safe  position  on  the  shelf 
of  rock  to  which  he  had  climbed. 

'  No,  lad ;  I  must  wait  here  to  show  a  light- 
to  the  other  poor  boys  and  our  mates !  God's 
near  us  still ;  with  His  mercy  this  light  will 
show  'em  all  to  a  place  of  safety,  and  we  may 
all  go  to  the  surface  :  but  if  I  step  behind  that 
rock  it  '11  be  all  darkness,  and  that  '11  be  certaiiv 
death  to  them  poor  fellows  calling  out  now.' 
(Concluded  in  our  next.) 
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ND  now  tlie   hour   drew  on 
flpnco   when    the  hella  from 
y    the  old  church-tower  ^yould 
ring  forth  their  joyona  peni 
upon  the  frosty  night  to  wel- 
come the  Anniversary  of  the 
Saviour's  birth.     The  ships 
lay  Btill  and  deserted  nt  their 
ichors,  end  from  seamen's  fire- 
ishorc  rose  the  sound  of  joyous 
AS  they  ate  and  drank  the  good 
things  of  the  seneon,  nnd  thanked  God  they 
were   t<^ether    nt    llie  happy  time ;    and   the 
great  fire  at  the  'Ship  and  CompaBses"  threw 
vp  its  ghire  npon  tlie  red  curtains  of  the  win- 
dows, and  cast  npon  them  the  shadows  of  the 
merry,  boisterous  crew,  langhing,  dancing,  and 
singing  within.     And  the  hghts  sparkled  round 
the  seductiTe  glories    of  Uie  shops,  and  the 
boys  spent  tiieir  ha'pence  and  gnawed  from  an 
orange  in   one   hand    and    a  tough  lump  of 
cake  in  the  otlier,  and  stamped  their  cold  feet 
npon  the  hard  ground,  and  were  altogether  as 
happy  as  hardy  hoys  could  be  who  never  knew 
want,  and  were  able  to  appreciate  the  delights 
of  such  a  holiday. 

And  at  last  they  had  all  gone  home,  and  the 
shops  were  shut  tip,  nnd  the  oil-lami«  at  the 
comers  flnred  and  flickered  in  a  rising  wind, 
and  a  great  stillness  had  fallen,  which  the  party 
at  the  '  Ship  and  Compasses,'  and  an  occasional 
laugh  from  a  distant  fireside,  only  served  to 
intensify ;  and  the  snow  came  down  fast,  and 
covered  the  earth  with  a  newer  mantle,  and  one 
by  one  the  Clirislmas  logs  grew  dim  and  cold, 
and  the  happy  circles  of  faces  had  kissed  each 
other,  said  '  Meriy  Christmas — God  hless  you,' 
and  gone  to  bed;  and  first '006,  and  then 
another,  solemnly  falling  upon  tlie  keen  air,  the 
bells  sounded  preparatory  to  the  joyous  '  one, 
two,  three,  four,  five,  sis,'  which  would  presently 
wake  sncb  inhabitants  as  had  fallen  into  their 
first  sleep,  and  tell  them  Christmas  was  here. 

The  Walters  family  had  spent  an  indifferent 
evening,  and  should  have  gone  early  to  bed  on 
that  account,  but,  strangely,  they  chose  to  be 
among  the  last  to  seek  their  conches,  and  it  was 


within  half  an  hour  of  midnight  when,  kneeling 
down  among  his  children,  the  Captain  offered  to 
God  his  gratitude  for  the  mercies  enjoyed,  nnd, 
in  broken  tones,  prayed  for  the  safety  of  tboES 
they  had  lost. 

Hork!  Hot  to  the  hells!  no!  To  some  other 
sounds,  faint  at  first,  but  growing  distinct,  and 
coming  nearer  and  nearer! 

Voices  shouting,  cheering — a  wild,  exnbertot 
cheering — and  coming  ropidly  nearer. 

The  Captain's  prayer  was  bushed,  and  his 
good  wife,  she  knows  not  why,  has  drawn  her- 
self to  his  side,  and,  still  kneeling,  lays  her  head 
upon  his  shoulder,  with  her  hand  pressed  firmly 
over  her  wildly  throbbing  heart.  The  shouting 
comes  nearer,  and  the  two  children  utter  a 
frightened  sob,  nnd  rising  from  their  knees,  ran 
to  their  father's  side. 

Nearer  the  shouting.  Oh,  how  they  cheer! 
'  Three  more  for  the  lads — three  more  for  o!d 
Sam — three  for  the  Cap'en — hip,  hnrrah!!!' 

'  Mother,  Mother,  my  dear  soul,  don't  be  b» 
ui»et !     It  mayn't  be — it  mayn't  be ' 

■  My  boys  !'  she  almost  shrieked,  springing  to 
her  feet.  She  ran  to  the  door,  unbolted  it;  anil 
then,  as  it  flew  open,  from  pressure  of  hands 
from  withont,  fell  into  the  arms  of  her  son  Joe. 

Harry  occupied  a  shoulder  each  of  two  mei 
who  walked  eidc  hy  side  with  him  ;  and  a  hun- 
dred pairs  of  eyes,  spite  of  darkness,  time,  stin- 
bum,  and  scars,  had  recognised  in  these  two, 
Sam  Crawley  and  the  maintop-m^in,  Jenkins. 

Joy  is  hard  to  paint,  and  I  cannot  deecrihe 
it.  Joe  had  come  home  from  a  Spanish  prison, 
and  without  his  bit  of  gold  lace  ;  but  grotrn  a 
fool,  his  father  said,  if  he  had  grown  an  inch. 
It  is  matter  of  history  that,  in  return  for  the 
humane  and  generous  treatment  by  Lord  Col- 
lingwood  of  the  prisoners  taken  at  Trafalgar,  (he 
Governor-General  of  Andalusia  opened  his  grini 
prison- ^".^^jtb  and  set  his  English  captives  free. 

Joe  Walters  died,  not  so  many  years  ago,  a 
retired  Commander,  with  the  rank  of  Captain  ia 
Her  Majesty's  Kavy.  Of  his  career  as  seaman, 
officer,  and  beloved  Commander,  I  may  agsin 
write  for  the  readers  of  Sunday. 

GEonoB  Hewett. 
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Sunday  Reading  for  the  Young; 
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LEAVES   FBOM   NOBLE   LIVES. 
Ezra  Collins. 

{Concluded  from  page  i07.) 


FATHER !  Father !'  urged  the  lad;  *  step  a 
little  way  up  or  you'll  drown  afore  my 
very  eyes  I     See,  it's  up  to  your  waist  now ! ' 

*  Ilush,  lad  I  Thy  father  could  never  hold 
up  his  head  again  if  he  let  them  lads  drown  for 
want  of  a  light  to  show  'em  the  way,  and  thou'rt 
a  poor  son  of  mine  to  ask  it  Down  on  thy 
knees,  lad,  and  pray  the  Lord  that  the  light 
may  be  the  means  of  saving  others,  even  if  thy 
father's  dead  hand  holds  it  aloft  at  last* 

*Then  I'll  drown  with  thee,  Father,'  and 
springing  down  the  hoy  waded  into  the  water 
and  stood  by  his  brave  father's  side. 

*Back,  sonny  I  back  to  thee  place  I*  com- 
manded Ezra,  sternly.  *  God  makes  no  call  for 
ih^  life.  Back!  and  be  a  good  son  to  thee 
mother  if  I  should  be  allowed  to  see  home  no 
more.     God  be  praised  I  here's  one  I* 

At  this  moment,  wading  through  the  water, 
and  drawing  himself  along  by  projections  of 
rock,  the  first  man  rescued  by  tlie  light  emerged 
from  the  darkness. 

'There's  six  or  seven  more  seen  the  light, 
Ezra,'  said  this  man  in  a  weak  voice ;  '  but  I 
dunno  if  they  can  bear  up, — the  water  runs  at 
you  out  of  die  turnings  like  a  mill-race ;  I  was 
took  off  my  legs  twice.  Be  you  holding  on  there, 
Ez,  to  save  ths  lot  ?  You'll  be  drownded,  man !' 
'  The  Lord  knows  best,  mate.  Did  you  see 
nothing  of  my  two  poor  lads?* 
'Nothing!' 

At  this  juncture  a  second  man,  and  presently 
a  third,  came  slowly  out  of  the  darkness  into  the 
rays  of  the  lamp.  Each  as  he  marked  his  de- 
liverer said, '  God  bless  thee,  Ezra !'  and  with  last 
atoms  of  strength  climbed  to  a  place  of  safety ; 
but  they  had  had  a  bitter  struggle  for  life,  and 
while  they  invoked  blessings  on  the  man  who 
was  drowning  before  their  eyes  in  furtherance  of 
his  glorious  work,  none  offered  to  take  his  place. 
The  water  had  risen  to  Collins'  armpits  by 
this  time,  and  there  was  deep  silence  in  the 
mine ;  nothing  in  the  semblance  of  human  cry 
floated  any  longer  in  harmony  with  the  bubbling 
tide  through  the  dark  galleries ;  and  the  rescued 
men  on  the  ledge  whispered  together  that  the 


waters  would  *  snuff  Ezra's  candle  out  directly,' 
and  there  was  no  longer  any  life  to  save. 

*  Ezra,  Ezra,  my  mate ! '  said  one,  '  will  thee 
rashly  throw  thy  life  away?  Come  up  here, 
man  ;  thee  ca'st  save  no  more.  Listen ;  there's 
ne'er  a  voice  to  hear,  nor  have  been  this  ten 
mmutes  past' 

*  Aye,  hsten ;  but  there  is  a  cry,  faint  and  far 
off;  a  pitiful,  lonely,  agonized  cry  of  *  Father, 
Father,  Father!'  at  the  sound  of  which  Ezra 
Collins,  who  had  stood  like  a  rock  hitherto, 
raised  his  arms  aloft  with  the  bitter  cry,  'Merciful 
Lord,  help  me  to  save  my  child ! '  and  throwing 
down  the  lamp  into  the  whirling  waters  struck 
out  swimming  throjagh  the  darkness  towards  his 
drowning  boy's  voice. 

There  is  little  more  to  tell.  When,  after 
much  delay,  the  '  kibble '  was  lowered  by  tem- 
porary machinery  from  the  pit's  mouth,  the 
lights  of  the  rescuing  party  shone  upon  a  strange 
scene,  and  their  ears  listened  to  a  strange  story. 
Three  men  and  a  boy,  sole  survivors  of  close 
npon  thirty  who  had  gone  into  the  mine  hale  and 
hearty  that  morning,  attributed  their  safety  to 
the  noble  act  of  Ezra  Collins,  who  had  after- 
wards gone  to  search  for  one  of  his  boys  whose 
cry  for  help  they  had  all  heard. 

The  kibble  nearly  touched  the  water  as  they 
got  into  it,  or  were  rather  lifted  in  to  be  taken 
to  the  surface,  and  as  it  began  to  rise  one  of  the 
survivors,  snatching  a  lamp,  flashed  it  over  the 
tide. 

'  There  Tie  is  I*  cried  two  or  three  voices  in  a 
breath. 

And  there  he  really  was, — Ezra  Collins,  with 
his  boy  clasped  to  his  cold  breast.  Both  dead  : 
their  bodies  rising  and  falling  gently  upon  the 
flood  that  had  drowned  them  and  so  many 
more  beside. 

Surely  that  life  is  a  precious  life ;  so  bravely, 
so  unselfishly  rendered  up  to  the  keeping  of 
Him  who  gave  it?  And  surely,  in  the  day 
when  the  Lord  rendereth  unto  every  man  ac- 
cordmg  to  his  work,  shall  Ezra  Collins  stand  in 
the  ranks  of  that  noble  army  who  praise  their 
Lord,  wearing  the  martyr's  crown !       H.  G. 


Sunday  Reading  for  the  Young, 


"  The  fint  mtn  rescued  bj  the  light  emerged  from  Uie  darkness." 
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SUNSHINE. 
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DR.  WBITTSHOBE'B  NEW  MAQAZINB    FOB  THB   LITTLK    ONEB. 

LITTLE    STAR. 

A  Houthly  Magazine,  full  of  pictures  and  ea^  reading  for  children  in 
KoTseries  and  Infant  Schools. 

A  beautiful  Coloured  Fbontispiece  will  be  presented  with  the  January 
number  of  Liitie  Star,  early  orders  for  which  mtist  be  given. 

PMished  3fon(My  ijr  OE0R6E  STONEMAN,  67,  Pattnuitr  Sow,  London.      Sold  hj  afl 
BooktrVert  —  *  '^neiri'^d'iTt  <n  Ticn  attd  Cr--'-t', 


XEW  SERIES.        ONE  PENNY,  MONTHLY. 

SUNSHINE. 

A  Monthly  l/ustrated  Magazine,  for  Young  People, 
Family  Reading,  and  Read  em  in  General. 

EUITCD   BY  THE 

Hev.  w.  meynell  whittemoee,  d.d. 

—  —  -  ■  J-  ■ 

Ip  you  have  never  yet  seen  Stri^sniNiSi  your  heat  plan  is  ' 
to  apply  to  your  nearest  bookv^er  for  a  copy,  read  it, 
and  then  decide  whether  you  wiU  join  the  ranks  of  our 
many  friends,  and  welcome  our  monthly  visits.  SjTN- 
SKENE  is  such  a  favourite  companion  with  young  people 
that  we  believe  you  will  make  it  your  oompanion  too. 
You  will  find  in  it  two  interesting  stories  continued 
monthly  through  the  year ;  also  many  otlier  pleasing 
and  instructive  papers,  written  by  clever  people,  with 
engravings  designed  by  emin^it  artists. 

OUE  PLANS  FOE  1886. 
Mb.  Beitsok's  Promise  and  How  he  kept  it.— 
A  new  and  attractive  Btoij  for  girls  and  boys, 
by  oiir  old  friend,  the*  Author  of  "Soldier 
Harold"  ;  will  appear  monthly  during  the  year, 
with  Illustrations.— » Cookery  fob  Childben, 
by  Mary  Harrison;  a  series  of  easy  lessons, 
with  delicious  receipts  such  as  you  can  carry 
out  on  a  toy  stove,  and  then  invite  mamma 
and  papa  to  taste  your  dainty  dishes.  These 
lessons  are  drawn  up  on  purpose  for  yoii  by 
a  very  clever  lady. — Gtjbss  Wobk  Aim  Enigmas 
of  all  sorts,  by  Kate  Wood  and  otherwriters.-*— 
Thb  Blackbibd's  Stoby  told  by  himself,  by 
the  Author  of  "The  Ugly  Puppy."— Twelve 
new  PicTUBB  Stobies. — Pbizb  Pikapobe  Com- 
PBX7TI0N  for  girlSf  and  prize  competitions^ for 
boys. — Ohildbek  in  Council  will  meet  as  usual. 
-r-Many  other  SaxmiEs  and  Useful  Papkbs.  , 

THE  VOLUME  FOE   1885. 

A  beaotila}  book  ior  Ghnstmas  Present,  New  Ydfltr's 
(jilt,  ^  Birthday  Memento,  and  Friendship's  Keepeake. 
In  attractive  pictorial  boards,  only  Bighteenpence.  In 
cloth)  the  pnceis  Two  Shillings.  The  same,  bat  in 
Rcariet  oloth  with  gilt  edges,  Half-a-Crown.  The 
Volumes  for  1882,  1883  and.  1884  maybe  obttvned  m 
similar  bindings. 

RED  BERRIES. 

This  is  the  Christmas  Supplement  to  SiTysHnns.  It 
contains  Christmas  Stories,  PuszIeb,  Boetiy,  Anecdotes 
of  Animals,  and  other  Amusing  Papers,  ^th  many 
beautiful  Engravings.  Any 'Bookseller  in  any  part  of 
the  world  wiU  obtain  it  for  jou.  Price,  induding  the 
December  number  of  Sunshins,  Twopence. 

STRAY  SUNBEAMS; 

Or  Loving  Counsels  for  my  Dear  Young  Friends. 
By  thb  editor  op  SUNSHINE. 

rMIC£  0N£  SmiLINQ, 


Vo.  I.,  for  January,  1886.    One  Peiny. 

LITTLE  STAE 

Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  Star, 
How  I  wonder  what  you  are. 


A  NEW  Magazine  for  little 
children.  Easy  words,  beau- 
tiful pictures,  large  type.  I 
hope  that  you,  dear  little  tots 
in  the  Nursery  and  the  Infant 
School,  will  soon  love  me  as 
much  as  the  bigger  girls  and 
boys  do  who  are.  readers  of 
Sunshine.  I  will  help  you 
to  be  good,  wise,  iand  happy, 
just  as  dear  little  Willie  was. 
who  was  only  four  years  old 
and  who  used  to^  write  nict 
loving  letters  to  me. 

A      GOLOURED      PRONTIJ- 

PIECE  will  be  given  with  the 
January  IMagazine,  but  no 
extra  -charge  will  be  made. 
Price  0ne  Penny,  Monthly 

W.  Meynell  Wuittemobi. 


Speeinutu  of  the  above  Miymune*  may  he  seen  at  the  Bookseller' t  by  whom  thii  Protpeetu*  wae  **pf>»- 

I  OcavMiiteing  hiUe  may  be  obtained  on  appUiation, 


SCHWTEITZEH'S     COCOATII^A. 

Anti-Dyipeptio  Ckxsoa,  or  Chooolate  Powder.      Guaranteed  Pure  Soluble  Cocoa. 

GosflUting  aol^y  of  the  Finest  Oocoa  Beaiu  with  the  excess  of  Fat  Eztraeted. 

Thk  Facvltt  pronottooe  it  'the  most  nutritioaA,  perfectly  digestible  Beverage  for  BaxAKFAar,  Lvkchxoh,  or  Surnx,  and  XnTaloaUe  for 

Inralids  and  Yoiing  Children.' 

Four  tbnee  the  strength  of  prepahrtions  thickened  yet  weakened  with  arrowroot,  starch,  fro.|  and  in  reality  cheaper  than  aooh  mixtures. 

Made  instantaneously  with  Boiling  Water.    Keeps  for  years  in  all  Climates.    Palatable  without  Milk. 

A'teaspoonftil  to  a  Breakfast  Cfup,  costing  less  than  a  Half^pienny. 
CocoATXir  A  possesses  ronarkable  sustaining  propeities,  and  is  especially  adapted  for  early  BmxAXFAST. 

Sold   by    ChemJBts   and   Qrocere,   in   air-tight   tins,    at   Is.   6d.,  8g.,   6b.   6d.,   Ac. 

MAGIC-LANTERN    ENTERTAINMENTS. 

F.  BARTON  &  Co.  are  prepared  to  send  competent  people  to  exhibit  the  Magic  Lantern,  with  Fifty 

Entertaining  Slides,  from  21«.  and  upwards,  or 
DISSOLVING-VIEW    ENTERTAINMENTS  fi^m  £i  lu.  6rf..  or  with  Lime  Light,  £2  2#. 

LoirnoN :  F.  DAIiTON  &  Co.,  72  St.  John  Stkeet,  Wkst  Smithpield. 

The  'SUNDAY'  PRIZES  for  1885. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE  to  tk  Readers  of  'Seda;.' 

THE  EnrroB  has  decided  to  award,  instead  of  the  usual  Monthly,  a  Series  of  AHHITAL  FRIZES, 
as  follows : — 

FIEST  FEIZE      £6    0    0     |      SECOKB  FEIZE      £8    0    0 

THIEI)  FKIZE    £2    0    0 

THBEE  FBIZES  of  lOs.  each.  |  SIX  FBIZES  of  58.  each. 

For  the  TWELVE   BEST  WEITTEN  PAPERS  and  COLOURED  PICTURES  of  HAPPY  SUNDAY  AFTERNOONS 

appearing  in  the  present  Volnme  of  SUNDAY, 

Competitors  may  send  in  their  Papers  and  Pictnres  monthly,  or  the  entire  nnmber  at  the  end  of  the  year ;  bnt  all 
Competitions  mnst  be  in  the  Editor's  hands  on  or  before  December  20th,  18S5.  The  Nambers  and  Coloured  Sabjects 
will  become  the  property  of  the  Editor,  to  be  afterwards  sent  to  the  Children  in  the  Torions  Hospitals. 

PqU  Names  and  Addresses  must  accompany  each  Paper,  with  the  Competitor's  age — which  mnst  be  under  16  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Competition — and  the  signature  of  Parent,  Clergyman,  or  Teacher,  to  the  effect  that  it  is  the 
unaided  work  of  the  Boy  or  Girl  sending  it. 

By  this  arrangement  the  Editor  and  his  Young  Friends  will  be  brought  into  closer  and  more  oontinuous  intimacy, 
and  the  results  of  the  year's  work  looked  forwsa*d  to  by  them  and  him  with  far  greater  interest  j  and  while  the  hand- 
some and  numerous  Prizes,  either  in  money  or  books,  will  stimulate  many  who,  after  one  failure,  have  hitherto  ceased  to 
try  for  the  Monthly  Prize,  the  Editor  trusts  that  in  this,  as  in  all  other  respects,  his  endeavours  to  make  aVNDA  Y  the 
best  of  all  books  for  Young  People,  will  be  acknowledged  by  an  ever  widening  circle  of  Readers. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  Editor   offers    a  number    of   PRIZES  for  the  best  COLOVRSB  017TLIEE 

TBXT8  appearing  in  the  present  Volume  of  SXINDATy  to  be  competed  for  by  our  little  Readers  who  are  VEBEB 

TEE  TSAB8. 

These  latter  Prises  will  be  awarded  every  other  Honth. 


Tho  Editor  would  urge  those  of  his  young  friends  who  intend  to.  send  their  Papers  and  Coloured  Subjects  in  Com- 
petition for  the  larger  Prizes  all  together  at  the  end  of  the  year,  not  to  put  off  their  work  too  much.  Time  is  going  on, 
and  constant  practice  shoald  be  kept  up  to  enable  them  to  send  out  good,  clecmf  and  unhurried  work  when  sending-in 
day  arrives. 

NOTICE   TO   'SUNDAY'    READERS. 

Readers  of  *  SUNDA^Y,'  who  would  be  willing  to  send  it  when  read  to  Foreign  Missions,  where  it  would  be  much 
appreciated,  are  requested  to  apply  to  Miss  GORE  CURRIE,  Bewsey  House,  Bournemouth,  who  will  gladly  give  any 
information  ronnecurd  with  the  supply  of  Papers  and  Periodicals  to  Missionaries  abroad. 
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A.  Pure  Bolabla  Dry  Soap  In  Fine  Fowilar. 
Softana  Wkter,  IiMtaeri  Frealr  in  Gold  WMer. 


COI>LIYEROIL 


•HuilmoHItaedeUoK 


It  <an  be  borne  ud  dincslcd  bjr  Uie  i: 
in  uH.    In  lapaulod  B^iEtlOB  DDly,itt  Is 


deliral*;  ultentfin] 
I  ibo  moat  efll<«aou>  itoA 


Alien  A  H«nbiirT"'  MALT   BXTHACT.     EipUT  « 


Cfaoic*  I      Ddidi 


BIRD'S 
CUSTARD 
POWDER 


ilfd.  Bird  ft  Sods, 


■ddns-s.  fCftrr  I'BBE, 


'BE   THE  DAY  WEARY,   OR  BE   THE  DAY  LONG,  AT 
LENGTH  IT  RINOETH  TO  EVEN-80NQ." 


"  Tlia  rioh  man's  guardian, 
Tlie  poor  nuw's  fidend, 
Tbe  onl7  oreRture 
Faltbfui  to  tho  end." 


AOOIDENTAL  INDIGESTION. 

BBFOSE   AND   AFTEK 

CHRISTMAS  PUDDING 

ENO'S  FRUIT  SALT, 

THE  PHYSICAL  BASIS  0?  LIFE. 

GOOD  FOOD. 


ENO'S  FRUIT  SALT, 

Prepucd  fimn  Saand  Rip*  FnIL  •■  ft  Rnlih-giTlnf,  atOrf, 
SpatWIriB.  ud  InTigoralliv  nnnia  Ik  nj  imm. 

It  iB  tha  beat  praTsntive  uid  core  for 
BlllDUBnaiB,  81ek  Heodaotae,  Skin  SrapUoni. 
Impiiro  Blood,  Tav«ra.  Pimples  on  tha  Ytc*. 
aiddinass,  FerarlBhnms,  Hantal  DeprMsian. 
Wont  of  Appatlte,  BoumaBs  of  Btomwh,  Con- 
stlpation,  Vomiting,  Thlrat,  &o.<  and  to 
remove  the  effoota  of  errora  of  Eating  Bsd 
Drinking, 


WHAT  MAKES  A  HAPPY  CHRISTMAS? 

SEALTS,  and  the  things  we  love^  and  those  %oho  love  us.     2 
'  Bealth  use 

ENO'S    FRUIT    SALT, 


■psxBEKvnra  urn 

CTIKULAHTB 


And  read  a  large  Illiutrated  Sheqt  given  with  ^hoh  Bottle.* 
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THE  GOLDEN  LADY. 

By  L.  T.  MEADE. 


CHAPTER  I. — SEEING  THE  FAIRIES. 

A  LETHEA  was  a  very  poor  little  girl ;  she 
^^  lived  in  an  attic,  and  her  only  companion 
was  a  cross  old  granny. 

No  one  would  have  supposed  who  saw  Ale- 
thea  in  her  ragged  dress,  and  noticed  how  thin 
her  cheeks  were,  and  how  heavy  and  sad  her  eyes 
often  appeared,  that  she  was  loved  by  the  fairies ; 
nay,  more,  that  the  queen  of  the  fairies,  the  beau- 
tiful Golden  Lady  herself,  had  long  ago  taken 
this  little  girl  under  her  special  protection. 

This,  however,  was  the  case.  At  Alethea's 
christening  feast,  which  was  only  a  feast  in  an 
attic,  the  fairies  were  present.  No  one  saw 
them,  but  they  were  there.  On  this  occasion 
the  Golden  Lady  spoke  to  two  of  her  attendant 
fairies,  and  desired  them,  when  the  right  time 
came,  to  take  this  child  under  their  protection. 

That  time  did  not  arrive  until  Alethea  was 
eleven  years  old.  On  the  night  before  her 
eleventh  birthday  she  lay  down  as  usual  on  her 


hard  bed,  little  guessing  what  was  to  happen 
before  the  morning. 

Granny  was  asleep  and  snoring  in  her  distant 
corner,  and  soon  Alethea  also  found  herself  in 
the  land  of  dreams.  She  gained  a  scanty  living 
for  herself  and  Granny  by  selling  matches,  and 
she  lived  over  again  her  wretched  day  in  her 
dreams.  Again  she  was  passing  the  cake-shops, 
and  longing  in  vain  for  some  of  their  contents. 
Again  she  was  trying  to  sell  her  matches — 
again  she  was  returning  to  Granny  with  very 
few  pence  in  her  pocket — again  Granny  was 
scolding  her. 

Poor  Alethea !  while  she  was  dreaming  these 
sad  dreams  she  little  knew  what  was  happening. 

There  was  no  moon  on  that  dark  winter's 
night ;  nevertheless,  the  attic  was  bright. 

Two  fairies  entered  softly  and  stood  by  the 
little  girFs  bed.  These  lovely  beings  made 
their  own  brightness,  and  the  light  which  radi- 
ated round  them  fell  on  Alethea's  pale  and  thin 

face. 
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"  The  Golden  Lady  wishes  Alethea  to  make 
her  choice  to-night,"  said  in  the  softest  tones  one 
fairy  to  the  other. 

"Yes,"  answered  the  second  fairy;  "she 
must  choose  one  of  us  to  guide  her  life,  to- 
night." 

"  She  is  certain  to  choose  me,"  said  the  first 
fairy.  "  But  the  night  draws  to  a  close  ;  before 
the  morning  dawns  she  will  belong  to  you  or 
to  me.     Let  us  waken  her." 

'Then  the  fairies  touched  Alethea  with  their 
tiny  golden  wands.  She  instantly  opened  her 
eyes  and  sat  up. 

"  Who  are  you  ?  Oh !  how  lovely,  how 
beautiful  you  look ! "  she  exclaimed  in  a  tone 
of  astonishment  and  rapture. 

"  Your  fairy  godmother  has  sent  us  to  you," 
said  they  both;  "from  this  moment  one  of  us 
— the  one  you  choose — will  direct  your  life." 

"  I  never  knew  I  had  a  fairy  godmother," 
said  Alethea.  "  How  wonderful  all  this  is  !  I 
suppose  it  is  a  dream,  and  that  you  have  come 
because  it  is  my  birthday." 

"  It  is  not  a  dream,"  answered  one  of  the 
fairies.  "  The  Golden  Lady  is  your  godmother, 
and  loves  you  very  much ;  for  certain  wise  reasons 
of  her  own,  she  appeared  to  take  no  notice  of 
you  until  now;  but  in  future,  things  will  be 
•different." 

"  I  believe  every  word  you  say,"  replied  Ale- 
thea. "  I  love  you  both  already ;  I  never  saw 
•any  creatures  so  beautiful.  I  hope — I  trust — you 
will  never  leave  me  again.  I  have  no  one  but 
my  cross  Granny;  I  am  a  very  lonely  little 
girl." 

"  One  of  us  will  stay  with  you,"  answered  the 
fairies ;  "  but  you  must  choose  which  it  is  to  be." 

"  How  can  I  possibly  choose  ?  I  love  you 
both." 

"  We  have  each  something  to  offer;  you  must 
choose  by  that." 

Then  one  of  the  fairies  moved  into  shadow, 
and  the  other  came  up  close  to  the  little 
girl.  "  I  am  called  Present-Delight,"  she  said. 
"  Look  at  me — see  into  my  eyes ;  my  eyes 
dance,  my  heart  is  bubbling  over  with  happi- 
ness.   Don't  I  look  as  if  I  deserved  my  name  ?" 


"Indeed  you  do,"  said  Alethea;  "I  never 
saw  any  one  so  lovely ;  your  hair  is  like  threads 
of  gold,  and  your  eyes  are  bluer  than  the  sky, 
and  your  lips — how  they  smile !  Beautiful  Present- 
Delight,  I  love  you  more  than  I  can  say." 

"  Choose  me — choose  me ! "  said  the  fairy, 
clasping  her  little  white  hands,  "  and  you  will 
never  regret  it.  I  give  you  everything  now,  and 
at  once.  I  take  away  your  shabby  clothes  and 
dress  you  as  a  child  should  be  dressed  whom  the 
Golden  Lady  loves.  You  need  never  look  into 
the  cake-shops  again,  for  I  will  give  you  more 
cakes  than  you  can  eat.  I  will  give  you  beauty, 
too,  and  I  will  make  you  wise.  Choose  me, 
beloved  Alethea — choose  me." 

"  And  will  you  take  me  away  from  this 
\^retched  attic,  and  from  my  cross  old  Granny?" 
asked  the  astonished  child. 

"  You  will  never  be  troubled  with  your 
Granny  again.  Those  matches,  too,  on  that 
little  tray ;  you  need  have  no  fear  about  selling 
them,  for  if  you  choose  me  you  will  be  rich." 

Alethea  heard  the  old  Granny  snoring  in  the 
corner,  and  there  came  a  dim  kind  of  fear  into 
her  heart — for  the  Granny  could  scarcely  live 
without  her  help.  She  was  far  too  excited,  how- 
ever, to  allow  this  fear  to  gain  possession  of  her. 

"  Go  on ;  tell  me  more — tell  me  more  1"  she 
cried  eagerly. 

"  Tell  her  all—tell  her  everything,  Present- 
Delight,"  here  interposed  the  grave  voice  of  the 
other  fairy. 

Present-Delight  stamped  her  little  foot  im- 
patiently. 

"  Alethea,**  she  said,  "  I  give  you  riches  and 
beauty,  I  give  you  cakes  and  fine  dresses,  I  also 
give  you  love,  and  all  these  gifts  are  yours  at 
once.  There  is  only  one  little  drawback;  as  long 
as  you  are  contented  with  them,  these  things 
are  yours.  As  long  as  you  are  perfectly  happy 
I  will  stay  with  you.  But  there  is  a  law  in  Fairy- 
land which  I  must  obey ;  the  moment  discon- 
tent creeps  into  your  heart,  and  you  feel  that 
you  want  something  better  than  me,  then  I  am 
obliged  by  this  law  to  leave  you ;  I  have  to 
return  to  the  Golden  Lady,  and  to  tell  her  that 
I  have  failed  to  guide  your  life»" 
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Then  the  second  fairy  came  up  to  Alethea's 
side.  "  My  name,  little  girl,"  she  said,  "  is 
Future-Joy.  Look  well  at  me ;  I, .  too,  have 
much  to  offer.** 

Alethea  raised  her  head ;  she  gazed  eagerly 
into  the  face  of  Future- Joy,  and  a  new,  strange 
thrill  went  through  her  heart.  Never  had  she 
looked  into  sweeter  eyes ;  they  were  dark  and 
yet  clear ;  they  did  not  dazzle,  but  they  com- 
forted. This  fairy  had  a  light  all  round  her 
head  ;  it  was  silvery  white,  and  very  pure. 

"  You,  too,  are  lovely,"  said  Alethea ;  "  you 
give  me  a  curious  feeling  of  rest  and  comfort 
Oh  !  I  hope  you  have  as  good  things  to  offer  as 
Present-Delight." 

"  I  have  much  better  things  to  offer,"  said 
Future- Joy ;  "  but  you  must  wait  for  them. 
They  are  wonderful  things;  but  you  cannot 
have  them  just  yet.  This  is  because  you  are 
not  ready  for  them.  The  Golden  Lady  wants 
you  to  come  and  live  with  her  in  Fairyland.  You 
are  not  ready  for  our  happy  life  at  present.  If 
you  choose  me,  I  will  stay  with  you  and  make 
you  ready." 

Alethea's  face  fell  while  the  fairy  was  speaking. 
"  You  will  take  me  away  from  this  dreadful 
attic  at  least  ?  "  she  said. 

"  I  cannot  do  that.  The  old  Granny  wants 
you,  and  to  get  ready  for  Fairyland,  you  must 
go  through  a  little  discipline.  Oh,  Alethea  1 
it  won't  be  for  long,  and  when  you  come  to  the 
fairies'  home  and  see  the  beautiful  queen  who 
loves  you  so  much,  you  won't  have  anything 
more  to  dread.  Dear  Alethea,  be  wise,  and 
choose  me." 

*'  Don't  forget  that  I  can  give  you  the  plea- 
sures at  once,"  said  Present-Delight.  "  Think 
of  the  cakes,  Alethea,  and  the  love  and  the 
beauty." 

'*  And  I  am  so  tired  of  this  attic,  and  so,  so 
hungry  ! "  almost  sobbed  Alethea ;  "  and  it  does 
seem  right  that  a  little  girl  should  have  a  cake 
on  her  birthday." 

"Choose  me,"  said  Present- Delight,  "and 
you  shall  have  a  large  frosted  cake,  with  your 
name  in  pink  letters  on  it." 

**But  it  will  soon  be  eaten,  Alethea,"  pleaded 


Future-Joy.  "  Don't  be  tempted  by  a  cake  Be 
brave ;  choose  me." 

"  You  will  have  to  wait  a  long  time  for  the 
pleasures  Future-Joy  can  offer,"  said  Present- 
Delight,  "and  I  give  you  my  good  things  at 
once ;  I  give  them  to  you  now — now !" 

"  And  oh !  I  am  so  tired  of  my  cross 
Granny,  and  so  tired  of  being  hungry,"  half 
sobbed  Alethea.  "  Dear,  darling  Present-De- 
light, I  must  choose  you." 

CHAPTER   II.— GOING  WITH  ONE. 

The  moment  Alethea  had  made  her  choice 
the  two  fairies  disappeared.  Present-Delight 
said,  "  You  shall  soon  see  more  of  me,  Alethea;" 
but  Future-Joy  only  gave  the  little  girl  a  very 
sorrowful  look. 

With  the  dawn  of  day  she  got  up,  for  she  was 
far  too  excited  to  stay  still,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life  Granny's  angry  words  made  no 
impression  on  her. 

"  Good-bye,  Granny,"  she  called  out  gaily,  as 
she  took  her  box  of  matches  and  prepared  to 
leave  the  room,  "  although  you  have  forgotten 
all  about  it,  to-day  is  my  birthday,  and  I  mean 
to  be  happy." 

"Your  birthday,  forsooth!"  screamed  the 
angry  old  woman,  "  much  I  care  about  birth- 
da)rs.  Sell  plenty  of  matches,  or  I'll  give  you  the 
worst  beating  you  have  yet  known,  to-night." 

"  How  glad  I  am  that  I  chose  Present-De- 
light!" thought  Alethea,  as  she  ran  down-stairs. 
"  Now  I  hope  my  dear  fairy  won't  forget  me. 
How  wonderful  it  is  that  I  should  be  loved  by 
the  fairies*  queen  !" 

Alethea  walked  down  several  streets  wonder- 
ing very  much  when  the  fairy  would  appear. 
She  made  no  effort  to  sell  her  matches,  for  she 
knew  she  should  have  cakes  and  all  sorts  of 
good  things  to  eat  by-and-by.  Suddenly  she  felt 
a  very  light  tap  on  her  arm.  She  looked  down, 
and  saw,  to  her  astonishment,  the  fairy  Present- 
Delight  seated  on  the  tray  of  matches  which  she 
carried  in  her  hand.  "  How  small  you  have 
grown ! "  exclaimed  Alethea. 

"  Yes,  I  can  make  myself  any  size  I  please. 
Now  listen.    I  am  going  to  keep  my  word  to 
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you,  and  give  you  everything  I  promised.  You 
must  walk  in  the  direction  which  I  point  out 
with  ray  little  wand.  Presently  we  will  come  to 
a  grand  square.  In  the  square  is  a  house,  at 
which  we  will  stop.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fortuilatus 
live  there.  A  year  ago  they  had  a  little  girl 
called  Alethea.  She  was  your  age  and  your  height. 
They  lost  their  child  :  she  did  not  die  :  she  was 
stolen.  For  a  whole  year  they  have  been  trying 
to  find  her.  They  have  not  succeeded.  They  are 
very  rich  people.  Alethea,  I  am  going  to 
alter  your  features  and  make  you  just  like  the 
lost  Alethea.  You  shall  go  up  the  steps  of  that 
grand  house,  and  tell  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fortunatus 
that  you  are  their  lost  child.  They  will  believe 
you,  for  you  will  look  like  her,  and  I  will  give 
you  the  power  of  speaking  like  her.  When  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Fortunatus  have  received  you  as  their 
c^ild,  then  see  if  all  the  good  things  I  have 
promised  do  not  come  to  pass." 

"  It  seems  a  lovely  idea,*'  said  Alethea.  "  But 
is  the  real  Alethea  dead  ?" 

**  No,  she  is  alive." 

"  Then  may  she  not  come  back  really  some 
day?" 

"  That  is  possible ;  but  I  will  make  you  so 
like  their  child  that,  unless  you  yourself  tell 
them  you  are  not,  they  will  not  believe  the  real 
Alethea  even  if  she  does  come  back." 

'*  Your  plan  sounds  delightful,"  said  Alethea. 
"  I  wonder  if  it  is  quite  right ;  but  I  can't  help 
that  now.  I  must  have  the  good  time  that  you, 
my  dear  fairy,  promised  me." 

So  Alethea  reached  the  grand  house,  and 
ran  up  the  steps,  and  said,  in  a  voice 
which  she  did  not  in  the  least  know  was 
her  own,  that  she  was  the  lost  Alethea 
who  had  been  mourned  for  and  waited 
for  so  long. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fortunatus  were  at  breakfast, 
but  the  moment  they  heard  Alethea's  voice  they 
thought  it  was  the  sweet  tones  of  their  own 
little  darling,  and  they  rushed  out  and  covered 
the  poor  little  match-girl  with  the  wannest  kisses 
she  had  ever  received.  "  Oh,  this  is  indeed  our 
darling!"  they  exclaimed,  and  they  scarcely 
knew  what  to  do.  so  great  was  their  joy. 


Mrs.  Fortunatus  herself  took  Alethea  up- 
stairs, where  she  gave  her  into  the  charge  of  an 
old  nurse,  who  cried  and  laughed  and  clapped 
her  hands  when  she  saw  her.  This  old  woman 
gave  the  little  girl  a  delicious  warm  bath,  and 
then  she  took  her  into  a  beautiful  bedroom, 
which  she  told  her  was  her  owm  old  room. 
Lovely  pictures  hung  on  the  walls;  and  the 
pretty  snowy  bed,  the  dressing-table,  and  the 
windows,  were  all  decked  with  white  and  rose- 
co!oiu*ed  dimity. 

Never  had  the  little  match-girl  seen  such 
grandeur.  She  certainly  would  have  betrayed 
her  ignorance  but  for  the  fairy,  who  remained 
close  to  her,  and  who,  she  quickly  perceived, 
no  one  noticed  but  herself.  Present-Delight 
always  whispered  in  her  ear  the  right  answers 
to  make  to  all  Mrs.  Fortunatus's  questions; 
and  the  poor  mother  shed  many  tears  of  jof 
over  the  child  who  she  supposed  was  her 
own. 

Alethea  trembled  with  pleasure  when  she  saw 
herself  arrayed  in  the  lost  Alethea's  lovely 
clothes.  ''  It's  a  good  thing,  ma'am,"  said  the  old 
nurse,  addressing  her  mistress,  "the  wretches 
who  stole  our  darling  had  not  the  baseness  to 
cut  off  her  lovely  golden  hair." 

The  little  match-girl  started  at  these  words, 
and  she  was  still  more  astonished  when  she  sav 
her  own  reflection  in  a  glass  which  reached  fi*om 
the  floor  to  the  ceiling,  and  opposite  which  she 
found  herself  standing.  Could  this  indeed  be 
Alethea?  Where  was  the  thin  and  pale  child? 
where  the  ugliness  ?  where  the  dirt  ?  Alethea 
saw  a  lovely  little  reflection  in  that  mirror. 
Her  long  and  silky  hair  hung  in  natural  curls 
far  below  her  waist ;  her  face  was  dazzlingly  fair; 
her  eyes  were  blue ;  even  her  poor  rough,  toil- 
worn  hands  had  become  small,  and  white,  and 
delicate ;  and  her  feet,  encased  in  their  dainty 
blue  shoes,  looked  only  fit  to  dance  through 
life.  How  happy  she  felt !  how  her  heart  glowed 
with  joy !  how  glad  she  was  that  she  had  chosen 
Present-Delight  to  guide  her  life ! 

She  went  down-stairs  and  sat  between  her 
supposed  father  and  mother,  who  could  no: 
make  enough  of  her,  and  who  gave  her  maoy 
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delicious  things  to  eat,  the  very  names  of  which 
Alethea  had  never  heard  of. 

She  behaved  herself  with  perfect  grace  and 
propriety,  for  whenever  she  was  attempting  to 
do  anything  wrong,  the  fairy  gave  her  a  little 
tap  with  her  tiny  golden  wand,  and  showed  her 
with  a  glance  the  right  thing  to  do. 

Once  or  twice,  however,  during  that  day, 
Alethea  became  very  much  frightened.  Her 
supposed  mother  said  to  her,  "My  darling, 
I  should  so  like  to  hear  your  sweet  voice  read- 
ing to  me  again  ;  then  I  should  feel  more  sure 
that  you  had  really  come  back  to  me.  Get  that 
story  about  *  Beauty  and  the  Beast,'  and  read 
a  page  just  where  you  left  off.  You  will 
find  your  own  mark  in  the  book,  my  dear 
child."  Alethea  felt  herself  turning  very  white, 
for  she  knew  she  could  not  read  a  word. 
But  the  fairy,  who  had  perched  herself  on 
the  back  of  her  chair,  pointed  with  her  wand  to 
where  the  book  lay,  and  Alethea,  opening  it  at 
the  right  place,  discovered  to  her  astonishment 
that  little  silvery  words  in  the  sweetest  accent 
were  falling  from  her  lips.  Mrs.  Fortunatus 
^nped  the  tears  from  her  eyes.  "  The  old  voice, 
my  darling.     Come  and  kiss  me,"  she  said. 

Soon  afterwards  her  new. father  asked  her  to 
play.  "Let  me  hear  *The  Flowers  of  the 
Forest '  once  again,  my  little  Alethea,"  he  said. 

Alethea's  fingers  trembled  as  they  touched 
the  ivory  keys  of  the  grand  piano ;  but  the  fairy 
pointed  with  her  wand  to  the  right  notes,  and 
when  the  little  girl  had  finished,  Mr.  Fortunatus 
said,  "  Our  Alethea  has  lost  nothing  in  the  year 
of  her  absence,  wife  ;  I  think,  indeed,  that  her 
touch  is  more  exquisite  than  ever." 

"The  dear  child  had  dlways  a  genius  for 
music,"  replied  tlie  wife. 

During  that  eventful  day,  Alethea  received 
many  valuable  presents,  and  when  she  lay  down 
in  her  little  white  bed,  she  felt  that  Present- 
Delight  had  indeed  given  her  all  and  more  than 
all  she  had  promised.  Riches,  beauty,  love — 
all  were  hers. 

Oh,  how  glad  she  was  she  had  chosen  Present- 
Delight  to  guide  her  life!  Already  she  had 
almost  forgotten  the  poor  cross  old  Granny. 


CHAPTER   HI. — FINDING  IT  OUT. 

Months  passed  by,  and  Alethea  gave  little 
thought  to  her  old  sad  life  in  the  attic.  She 
grew  accustomed  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fortunatus's 
kind  words  and  loving  actions,  and  began  almost 
to  believe  that  she  must  really  be  their  child. 

Not  one  pang  of  regret  visited  her  heart  for 
leaving  the  old  Granny.  Each  night,  as  she  laid 
her  beautiful  golden  head  on  the  soft  pillow 
prepared  for  it,  she  felt  more  and  more  pleased 
with  the  choice  she  had  made. 

She  was  wrapped  up  in  herself,  and  was  quite 
unprepared  for  a  circumstance  which  just  then 
occurred,  and  which  was  ta  show  her  how  fleet- 
ing were  her  joys  after  all.  One  day  the  old 
nurse  rushed  into  Alethea*s  pretty  bedroom. 

"  Oh,  come  down !  come  down,  my  dear  little 
lady!"  she  said;  "something  so  wonderful  has 
happened.  A  diild  has  forced  her  way  into  the 
house — a  child  just  like  you,  with  golden  hair 
and  sweet  blue  eyes,  and  she  is  crouching  down 
at  your  mother's  feet,  saying  that  she  is  the  real 
Alethea.  That  is  impossible,  of  course,  for  you 
are  the  real  AJethea ;  but  do  come  down  and 
see  her,  missie,  for  she  is  looking  at  my  mistress 
with  an  expression  in  her  eyes  that  would  most 
break  your  heart  to  see." 

Alethea  trembled  very  much,  for  the  old 
nurse's  words  frightened  her  terribly.  She  might 
have  betrayed  herself  there  and  then,  but  Pre- 
sent-Delight whispered  in  her  ears,  "  Keep  up 
your  courage.  Stick  to  your  own  story,  and  all 
will  be  right.  The  real  Alethea  cannot  turn  you 
out  of  this  if  you  say  the  words  I  will  tell  you." 

When  the  old  nurse  and  the  little  girl  got 
down-stairs,  Mrs.  Fortunatus  came  up  at  once 
to  Alethea. 

**My  dear  child,"  she  said,  "nurse  has  told 
you  what  has  happened?  We  want  you,  my 
darling,  to  convince  this  poor  little  girl  that  she 
has  made  a  mistake.  We  are  not  her  parents. 
She  has — she  has  made  a  mistake." 

"  You  know  I  have  not,"  said  the  real  Ale- 
thea. She  no  longer  crouched  on  the  floor  at 
her  parents'  feet,  but  came  close  and  confronted 
the  false  Alethea.    "You  can  speak  for  me," 
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she  continued,  "for  you  know  how  you  got 
here,  and  you  can,  you  must,  be  merciful.  I 
fieard  the  old  Granny  crying  last  night.  Go 
back  to  your  place,  and  let  me  take  mine  again.'' 

The  real  Alethea  was  thin  and  ragged  and 
despairing.  But  nothing  could  quite  take  the 
blue  out  of  her  eyes,  nor  the  sheen  off  her 
golden  head. 

"  I  am  the  real  Alethea,"  she  said.  "  Oh, 
mother !  don't  you  know  me  ?"  And  she  began 
to  sob  and  to  try  to  take  her  mother's  hand. 

For  a  moment  the  false  Alethea  felt  a  pang 
of  pain,  and  a  great  longing  to  do  right.  But 
then  she  saw  the  face  of  Present-Delight,  and 
her  resolve  was  fixed.  **  I — I  only  am  the  real 
Alethea,"  she  said  in  that  silvery  voice  of  hers, 
and  she  flung  her  white  arms  round  Mrs.  Fortu- 
natus's  neck. 

**  You  are  indeed  my  own  darling,"  said  the 
mother,  turning  away  from  her  real  child  to  em- 
brace the  false  one. 

A  bitter  cry  fell  on  the  ears  of  all  present. 
Mrs.  Fortunatus,  who  was  bending  over  Alethea, 
raised  her  head.  Her  own  child,  with  an  in- 
describable look  of  agony,  had  rushed  from  the 
room  to  lose  herself  again  in  the  desolate  London 
streets. 

That  night,  for  the  first  time  since  her  birth- 
day six  months  before,  Alethea  could  not  sleep. 
Her  pillow  was  as  soft  as  ever,  and  her  pretty 
white  bed  just  as  luxurious ;  but,  although  she 
might  well  have  slept,  for  much  had  happened  to 
tire  her  that  day,  her  blue  eyes  remained  wide 
open.  The  fact  was,  she  was  trou  bled  by  memory 
Two  faces  kept  commg  between  her  and  all 
chance  of  repose-r-one  was  the  wrinkled  face  of 
old  Granny,  the  other  the  sad  and  yet  lovely 
one  of  the  real  Alethea.  The  little  girl  would 
have  given  much  to  banish  these  faces  from  her 
recollection;  but  they  would  not  go  away.  Over 
and  over  she  heard  Granny  crying,  and  over 
and  over  she  listened  to  the  despairing  voice  of 
the  child  whom  she  had  driven  from  her  mother 
and  her  real  home.  Never  had  Alethea  passed 
so  wretched  a  night.  She  saw  what  a  mean 
little  girl  she  was,  and  she  even  wondered  how 
the  Golden  Lady  could  care  for  her. 


"  I  hope  Granny's  face  and  the  real  Alethea's 
face  won't  always  haunt  me  like  this,"  she  said 
at  last  aloud.  "  Oh !  if  they  do,  I  can  no 
longer  take  pleasure  in  the  joys  Present-Delight 
has  given  me."  As  she  said  these  words  she 
burst  into  most  bitter  tears. 

Her  sobs  were  interrupted  by  a  tap  on  her 
hand  ;  raising  her  head  she  saw  Present-Delight 
standing  by  her  side.  The  radiant  face  of  the 
fairy  looked  apgry  and  disturbed. 

"  What  are  you  crying  for,  Alethea  ? "  she 
said.  "  I  am  unhappy,"  said  Alethea.  "  I  have 
a  dreadful  pain  at  my  heart.  I  am  sorry  I  sent 
the  real  Alethea  away." 

The  fairy  gave  a  sudden  sharp  cry. 

"  By  the  laws  of  Fairyland  I  must  leave  you," 
she  said.  "  Discontent  has  entered  your  heart 
I  can  do  nothing  more  for  you.    Farewell." 

"  Oh,  stay,  oh,  stay  1 "  cried  Alethea,  in  great 
terror  and  alarm. 

"  I  cannot  stay ;  I  must  take  back  my  gifts," 
replied  the  fairy,  and  with  an  angry  expression 
which  altered  the  great  beauty  of  her  face, 
Present-Delight  vanished. 

Alethea  sobbed  for  a  long  time;  then,  scarcely 
knowing  what  she  was  doing,  she  rose  and 
began  to  put  on  her  clothes.  The  days  were 
now  long,  and  there  was  plenty  of  light  in  Ale- 
thea's bedroom.  She  passed  the 'long  mimor, 
where  she  had  gazed  at  herself  six  months  be- 
fore in  such  wonder  and  ecstasy.  She  looked 
again,  and  then,  indeed,  she  stood  still,  uttering 
a  cry  of  despair.  She  understood  at  last  the 
meaning  of  the  fairy's  words,  when  she  said,  "  1 
go,  and  I  take  back  my  gifts." 

The  blue  eyes,  the  golden  hair,  were  gone. 
The  old,  thin,  and.x:arewom  face  looked  back 
at  Alethea ;  the  hand  she  raised  to  her  cheek 
was  rough  and  toilwom ;  the  feet  were  ungainly, 
the  figure  short  and  stumpy;  all  the  grace  and 
elegance  which  had  so  marked  the  false  Alethea 
had  departed;  she  saw  her  real  and  ugly  self 
once  more.  Looking  down  on  the  chair  where 
the  fine  clothes,  which  would  no  longer  fit  her, 
had  been  folded  the  night  before,  she  saw  that 
they  also  were  gone,  and  that  her  old  rags  awaited 
her.    Trembling  with  terror  she  put  them  on, 
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and  then  ran  down  the  stairs  and  out  of 
the  house.  She  dared  not  meet  Mr,  or  Mrs. 
Fortunatus  ;  there  was  nothing  for  her  now 
but  to  return  to  Granny. 

CHAPTER  IV. — BACK    HOME   AGAIN. 

Granny  gave  the  little  girl  no  welcome. 

'*  Where  have  you  been  all  this  time  ? "  she 
said;  "  after  no  good,  1*11  be  bound.  Most  likely 
you  stole  something,  and  were  locked  up.  Oh, 
yes,  you  need  not  try  to  come  round  me  j 
you're  a  naughty  girl,  and  have  been  in  prison.' 

Alethea's  heart  was  aching  terribly ;  but  she 
did  not  answer  the  old  woman  in  a  cross  tone. 
She  felt  that  she  had  been  very  unkind  in 
deserting  her,  and  when  she  saw  how  weak  and 
ill  she  had  grown,  she  could  not  help  wonder- 
ing how  she  had  been  kept  alive.  Alethea  could 
not  guess  that  the  Golden  Lady  had  taken  com- 
passion on  Granny  and  had  pricked  the  heart  of 
one  of  the  neighbours  so  constantly  that  she  was 
forced  to  share  some  of  her  own  food  with  her. 

Alethea  spent  a  most  unhappy  day ;  she  had 
given  up  all  hope  of  the  fairies  doing  any- 
thing for  her  again.  Her  heart,  therefore,  gave 
a  great  bound  when  that  night  a  clear  radiance 
filled  the  attic,  and  the  beautiful  fairy,  Future- 
Joy,  stood  by  her  side. 

"All  is  not  lost,  Alethea,"  she  said;  "the 
Golden  Lady  still  loves  you  ;  she  gives  you 
another  chance.  Now  will  you  be  wise — will 
you  choose  me  ?  " 

"Oh,  this  is  too  much  goodness!"  sobbed 
the  poor  girl.  "  Oh,  Future-Joy !  you  don't 
know  how  deeply  I  repent.  Yes,  most  gladly 
•will  I  now  ask  you  to  guide  my  life." 

'*  That  is  well,'*  said  the  fairy;  "  I  will  accept 
the  charge.  But,  with  me,  you  must  remember 
that  you  will  have  no  present  pleasures.  I  offer 
you  no  joys  just  now ;  mine  are  in  the  future. 
I  cannot  be  with  you  either,  as  I  would  have 
been  had  you  chosen  me  at  first.  The  Golden 
Lady,  though  she  still  loves  you,  sends  you  this 
punishment;  she  also  gives  you  a  task  which 
you  must  accomplish  before  you  are  restored  to 
the  fiiU  sunshine  of  her  favour.  You  must  find 
the  real  Alethea,  and  restore  her  to  her  parents." 


"  I  shall  like  to  do  that,"  said  Alethea ;  "  I 
will  spend  every  spare  moment  in  seeking  her. 
If  that  is  my  punishment,  I  accept  it  with 
thankfulness." 

"Good,"  replied  Future-Joy.  "You  have 
much  work  before  you,  and  some  pain.  I  am 
not  allowed  to  give  you  any  clue  to  the  where- 
abouts of  the  child  who  is  lost.  Owing  to  your 
unfaithfulness  yesterday,  she  is  doomed  to  lead 
a  life  of  great  sorrow.  You  may  see  her  and 
not  know  her,  for  pain  alters  people  sadly.  But 
I  will  give  you  a  certain  means  of  recognising 
her.  Wherever  she  is,  I  am  with  her,  and 
when  you  see  a  little  girl  with  a  gleam  of  white 
wings  behind  her,  you  will  know  that  you  have 
discovered  the  real  Alethea.  Now,  farewell;  be 
brave,  and  you  will  conquer." 

After  this  interview  a  new  energy  and  strength 
seemed  to  possess  Alethea;  her  great  sorrow 
vanished,  for  she  knew  the  Golden  Lady  still 
loved  her,  and  that  there  was  hope.  Never, 
even  in  her  happy  days  with  the  Fortunatuses, 
did  she  feel  such  true  joy  as  she  did  now.  Day 
and  night  she  toiled ;  she  seemed  to  possess 
the  strength  of  a  dozen  little  maidens. 

Granny  was  never  better  attended  and  never 
had  more  litde  comforts — for  Alethea  at  this 
time  had  an  astonishing  success  with  her 
matches;  she  did  not  know  that  the  Golden 
Lady  had  sent  down  a  perfect  troop  of  tiny 
fairies  or  imps  to  prick  people's  hearts,  until  they 
attended  to  her.  Thus  selling  all  her  matches 
early  in  the  day,  she  had  time  in  the  evening 
and  at  night  to  look  for  the  real  Alethea. 

Day  after  day  she  looked  for  this  poor  child, 
and  into  wonderful  and  strange  and  dangerous 
places  did  she  go,  hoping  to  find  her.  Never 
a  ragged  child  stopped  to  gaze  into  a  shop 
window  that  Alethea  did  not  look  for  that  gleam 
of  white  wings ;  but  though  she  saw  many  blue 
eyes  and  many  sad  faces,  she  never  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  child  she  longed  to  find. 

Months  passed  away  and  the  winter  snow  lay 
thick  on  the  ground.  Alethea  often  felt  hungry 
and  cold  and  weary ;  but  still  her  courage  and 
resolve  never  gave  way.  One  bitter  night  about 
the  new  year,  old  Granny,  who  had  been  getting 
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weaker  for  many  days,  spoke.  **  'Twill  be  a 
good  thing  for  you  when  Vm  gone,  Thea." 

"  Oh,  no,  Granny  !  " 

"  But  you  don't  love  me,  child  ?  " 

**  I  do  love  you  now." 

The  old  woman  smiled — at  flickering,  fitful 
smile.  Presently  she  dropped  asleep  and  Alethea 
went  out.  As  usual  she  walked  along  the  streets — 
as  usual  she  looked  for  the  lost  child.  At  last, 
worn  out,  too  weak  to  go  another  step,  she 
crept  inside  an  open  doorway  of  a  very  poor 
class  of  lodging-house,  and,  lying  down,  was  soon 
fast  asleep.  She  was  awakened  presently  by 
hoarse  cries,  by  stifling  smoke,  and  by  the  ter- 
rible words,  "  Fire,  fire  ! " 

People  were  pouring  down  from  the  burning 
house — were  rushing  into  the  street.  The  con- 
fusion was  .  fearful ;  but  Alethea,  who  had 
lain  down  in  the  passage  of  the  house,  need 
have  little  difficulty  in  making  her  escape.  She 
was  about  to  do  so,  when  something  caused  her 
to  raise  her  head.  Dense  volumes  of  smoke 
were  above  her;  every  soul  seemed  to  have 
left  the  house.  The  firemen  were  sent  for,  but 
had  not  yet  arrived. 

"  Come  out  of  this,  child  1 "  said  a  woman, 
dragging  her  by  the  arm. 

"  No,  I  cannot;  there  is  some  one  up-stairs," 
said  Alethea. 

"  Not  a  soul,  I  assure  you,  little  girl." 

"  Ah,  but  I  see  the  white  wings.  Oh !  joy, 
joy  I  I  can  save  her  yet  I " 

She  flew  past  the  astonished  woman,  and 
disappeared  into  the  volume  of  smoke. 

Five  minutes  later  the  firemen  carried  two 
littlei  girls  insensible  into  the  street.  Soon  both 
the  Aletheas  opened  their  eyes. 

"  I  have  saved  her — I  have  found  her ! " 

whispered  the  little  match-girl,    "Oh,  let  me 

take  her  home  myself." 

♦  *  «  ♦  « 

There  was  wonderful  joy  in  the  house  in  the 
large  London  square ;  two  broken  -  hearted 
parents  were  made  happy;  their  real  child, 
whom  they  never  could  mistake  again,  was  re- 
stored to  them. 


**  But  where  is  the  little  girl  who  saved  me 
from  the  fire,  who  brought  me  here  ?"  said  the 
real  Alethea,  raising  her  head  for  a  moment  from 
her  mother's  breast. 

The  father  and  mother  looked  around  in  as- 
tonishment. *  They  saw  no  other  child,  they 
said.  Nor  had  they — for  in  the  confusion  and 
delight  of  receiving  again  in  their  arms  the  real 
Alethea,  the  false  one  had  time  to  creep  silently 
away. 

Badly  burnt,  sadly  hurt,  the  little  match-girl 
walked  down  the  handsome  square.  How 
weak  were  her  movements,  how  tottering  her 
feet  I  Now  she  could  go  no  farther,  now  she 
sank  down  on  the  cold  pavement.  "  Alethea," 
said  a  glad,  sweet  voice  in  her  ears.  She  raised 
her  head  and  tried  to  smile,  for  Future-Joy  was 
standing  by  her  and  holding  her  hand.  "Oh, 
have  you  come  to  me  ?  "  she  whispered. 

"  Yes ;  I  have  come  to  you  and  for  you.  Your 
grandmother  is  dead;  she  does  not  want  you 
any  more.  The  real  Alethea  is  restored  to  her 
parents.  Neither  does  she  want  you  again. 
The  Golden  Lady  has  sent  for  you,  Alethea; 
her  fairy  carriage  waits  for  you.  You  are  to 
live  with  her  in  Fairyland  from  this  moment, 
for  you  have  been  brave,  very  brave — ^you  have 
conquered.  Come,  dear  Alethea;  all  your  troubles 
are  over." 

It  was  wonderful  how,  with  these  words, 
Alethea's  pains  went  away;  all  her  weariness 
vanished,  and  she  stood  up  strong  and  glad  and 
joyous.  In  that  moment,  too,  she  was  trans- 
formed ;  her  rags  were  replaced  with  dazzling 
white  garments,  her  face  became  fairer  than  the 
lilies,  and  no  rose  in  any  garden  out  of  Fairy- 
land could  match  the  bloom  on  her  cheeks. 

Fairy  music  sounded  in  her  ears;  hundreds 
of  lovely  fairies  surrounded  her ;  she  was  placed 
in  a  carriage  lined  with  the  down  of  butterflies' 
wings,  and  made  of  real  pearls,  and  thus,  in 
great  triumph,  she  was  transported  to  Fairy- 
land. 

"  Welcome,  Alethea,"  said  the  Golden  Lady; 
"you  have  conquered,  and  Future-Joy  will 
now  become  Present-Joy  for  you  for  ever."* 
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b'etter  than  we  do,  and  teaches  His  way  of  living 
because  He  wants  to  see  things  fair  and  happy 
all  round. 

Religion,  people  sometimes  think,  comes  to 
make  our  pleasures  less.  In  a  way  and  at  first 
sight  it  really  does :  it  comes  to  make  the  low, 
mean,  shallow  pleasures  of  selfishness  less  ;  but 
it  comes  to  make  the  pleasures  of  neighbourli- 
ness and  heavenly  good-will,  our  beautiful,  noble, 
and  God-like  pleasures,  greater.  Jesus  cannot 
bear  that  we  should  be  happy  when  we  are 
making  other  folks  miserable.  To  Him  such 
joy  is  wicked. 

But  to  my  story.  There  was  once  a  black- 
smith, as  you  would  have  called  him  had  you 
seen  him,  who  lived  and  worked  in  a  ship- 
building town,  and  helped  to  make  big  iron 
anchors  on  the  riverside  in  the  forge  by  the 
church.  These  anchors  were  for  the  ships  that 
were  built  in  the  ship-yards  close  by. 

He  was  a  merry  man  this  smith,  and  popular 
with  his  comrades,  for  he  could  laugh  and  tell 
good  tales,  and  young  men  and  boys  were  espe- 
cially fond  of  him,  and  unconsciously  grew  up 
to  imitate  him. 

He  was  very  strong  and  very  clever,  and  very 
sober  and  thrifty,  and  was  made  the  head  man 
in  his  shop ;  and  his  word  was  law.  He  was 
good-natured  in  his  way,  and  especially  was  he 
pleasant  in  the  eyes  of  children ;  for  he  gave 
them  pennies  now  and  then,  and  lifted  them  up 
when  they  tumbled  and  cried. 

But  for  all  that,  in  his  daily  work  he  had  but 
one  master,  the  man  who  paid  him  his  money, 
and  he  reckoned  that  he  had  done  all  that  he 
ought  to  do  when,  by  his  time  and  strength,  he 
had  earned  that.  When  he  fingered  the  golden 
coins  that  he  got  for  an  anchor,  he  had  got  all 
that  he  made  the  anchor  for;  he  forgot  the 
seamen  on  the  wild  seas ;  he  forgot  the  captain, 
who,  some  dark,  tempestuous  night,  would  fear 
as  to  his  whereabouts,  and  at  his  wits'  end 
would  have  to  drop  it  to  grip  the  sea-bottom, 
his  very  last  hope  of  saving  his  tossing  ship  from 
terrible  wreck  and  his  crew  from  drowning. 

But  it  was  for  these  that  God  was  thinking  as 
He  watched  those  men  at  the  forge ;  for  His 


kind  eyes  run  to  and  fro  through  all  the  earth, 
and  all  the  weeks  and  years  of  His  troubled 
creatures'  lives  ;  and  that  is  why  He  counts  bad 
work  wicked,  and  is  grieved  and  angry  when 
He  sees  men  who  are  mean  and  selfish  enough 
to  find  it  in  their  hearts  to  do  it. 

And  this  smith  sometimes  did  it,  and  put 
gold  in  the  bank  for  doing  it,  and  was  going  to 
buy  a  house  some  day  with  his  savings.  And 
he  spent  some  of  it  in  pleasure,  and  in  frocks 
for  his  children,  and  fancied  he  had  done  all 
that  a  man  at  a  foundry  could  be  expected  to 
do,  and  had  a  right  to  go  to  bed  and  sleep 
on  it. 

"  That  looks  bad,"  said  a  keen-eyed  young 
Hercules,  with  a  leathern  apron  on  him  from 
top  to  toe  and  a  little  paper  hat  upon  his  head, 
while  he  rested  the  big  head  of  his  hammer  oa 
the  ground  at  his  feet,  to  bend  forward  and  get 
a  closer  view  of  the  place  he  was  pointing  to. 

He  was  a  fine-hearted  fellow  and  full  of  force 
and  anxious  to  be  a  success  at  the  foundry,  and 
to  equal  in  feats  of  strength  that  companion 
there  he  now  spoke  to. 

He  pointed,  as  he  spoke,  to  a  huge  bar  of 
white-heat  iron  which  he  was  helping  the  smith 
to  make  into  an  anchor. 

The  big  fellow  he  addressed  was  the  men}- 
foreman  I  have  told  you  about ;  and  he  at  once 
bent  down  too  and  looked  carefully  at  the  place 
that  was  pointed  to. 

"  No,"  he  said ;  "  it  isn't  too  sound,  isn't 
that ;  that's  true,"  drawing  his  words  out  slowly 
as  if  hesitating  what  to  do.  Then  he  suddenly 
drew  himself  up  and  with  a  laugh  he  said,  "  But 
it  will  take  half  a  day  to  set  it  right,  and  we 
sha'n't  get  a  halfpenny  for  it ;  so  go  along." 

And  along  they  went.  It  would  make  no 
diflference  to  Aim,  not  even  a  halfpenny's  diffe- 
rence, so  he  was  not  going  to  disturb  himself  as 
to  whether  it  would  make  any  difference  to 
other  people  or  not.  Anchors  were  forged  /v- 
Ais  pockefs  sakej  and  to  him  all  the  rest  ins 
nothing. 

"  It's  no  look-out  of  ours,"  he  continued  as 
he  swung  the  big  hammer  once  more  up  above 
his  head  to  bring  it  down  on  the  defective  place 
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'  be  called  mean  and  a  rogue  by 
smrades,  and  he  took  good  care 
not  to  risk  that ;  but  whilst 
people  weie  much,  God  was 
nothing,  to  him,  as,  alas  !  is  the 
case  with  even  some  boys  and 
gills.  We  all,  indeed,  think 
too  little  and  too  rarely  about 
His  beautiful  mind  and  will. 

When  the  anchor  was 
finished  it  went  into  a  yard, 
where  it  lay  awhile  before  it 
.  was  fixed  to  a  chain  and  carried 
to  a  ship.  The  Monarch  of  the 
Sfa,  which  was  just  finished 
building  in  a  ship-yard  close 

by- 

In  a  few  weeks  the  ship 
was   launched   with   booming 


make   it    look  all  right,  on    the    outside   at     guns  and  all  gay  with  the  flying  banners  of  oil 

least.  the   nations   of    the    world,   while    people    on 

Two  or  three  good  swinging  blows  followed     deck  and  people  on  shore  shouted  "Hurrahs!" 

one  another  from  both  the  hammers,  and  the     And  when  it  had  plunged  into  the  water  and 

place  looked  smooth  and  strong,  and  in  two     floated,  then  a  clergyman  said  a  little  prayer  to 

or    three     more    days     the 

anchor  was  finished. 
The  young  man  had  not 

got  quite    used  to  this  sort 

of  thing,  and  was  just  then 

somewhat  quieter  than  usual 

among  his  friends.     But  the 

merry       smith      was      used 

enough  ;   he  had  been  doing 

it  all  his   life,  and   bore   as 

good  a  reputation  among  the 

crowds    from    the     factories 

and  forges  and  ship-yards  of 

the  town  where  he  lived  as 
any  workman  in  it.  And  as 
for  wages,  most  of  them 
envied  him.  And  so  he 
went  his  way  working,  sing- 
ing, sleeping,  without  the 
very  least  idea  that  God 
took  an  interest  in  his  work 
and  counted  it  good  or 
shamefuL     He   would   have  "BffDRtnnqDiiuuudbvoatiDc  *■■»]>." 
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God  for  its  safety  amid  all  "  the  changes  and 
chances "  of  the  great  sea  over  which  it  was 
to  go. 

And  it  was  a  pleasure  to  see,  as  fair  a  ship 
as  ever  went  before  the  breeze;  and  sailors 
hired  themseles  to  sail  it,  and  the  papers  ad- 
vertised that  The  Monarch  of  the  Sea  would 
kave  port  for  Australia;  and  merchants  put 
their  merchandise  on  board  and  filled  its  great 
big  holds  with  it.  And  fathers  and  mothers 
took  their  delicate  sons  to  its  berths ;  for  doctors 
had  said  a  long  voyage  over  the  seas  would 
make  them  well,  and  they  blessed  God  that  it 
was  so  brave  a  ship.  Then  all  was  ready,  and 
the  sailors'  wives  standing  upon  the  pier,  and 
fathers  and  mothers  on  the  deck  of  the  boat  that 
now  took  them  to  the  shore,  waved  their  handker- 
chiefs to  those  they  had  just  kissed  for  the  last 
time  till — God  alone  knew  when  and  where  they 
should  meet  them  again.  And  the  shadows  of 
the  evening  fell,  and  straining  eyes — straining 
through  tears — followed  what  held  so  much  they 
loved,  as  it  diminished  and  became  faint,  and  still 
£iinter  till  it  was  lost  in  the  gathering  gloom. 

And  the  watchers  went  home,  weeping  and 
leaning  upon  one  another ;  and  some  said,  softly 
for  comfort,  "  God  is  everywhere."  Others  said, 
**  God,  keep  my  boy !"  and  some  could  not  speak. 

In  a  few  hours  the  ship  was  in  the  open  sea 
passing  the  now  burning  Ught  of  the  lighthouse 
at  the  river's  mouth  as  it  shot  out  its  red  and 
white  rays  upon  the  dark  waters ;  and  the  tug 
that  had  towed  it  there  took  back  the  captain's 
wife,  and  the  Monarches  sails  were  set  to  the 
wind  which  was  to  bear  her  5,000  miles  away. 

And  so  began  a  prosperous  voyage.  Days 
and  nights  passed  with  tranquil  seas  and  favour- 
ing winds;  bravely  they  ploughed  their  way 
down  the  long  English  Channel,  over  the  mildly 
swelling  watery  hills  of  Biscay  Bay,  away  into 
southern  seas ;  and  the  sun  was  warm  and  the 
winds  were  fresh  and  the  waters  bright ;  and  the 
people  sat  about  on  deck  and  thought  of  mothers 
and  of  children  and  wives  they  had  left' at  home, 
and  of  the  new  land  they  were  expecting  soon 
to  see,  till  full  half  the  way  was  gone,  and 
Australia  became  hourly  nearer  than  England. 


Then  suddenly  high  seas  rose,  sudden  winds 
roared,  and  The  Monarch  rose  and  fell  amongst 
terrible  waves  which  rolled  madly  over  her  deck 
and  she  tossed  and  groaned  like  a  living  thing 
in  pain.  The  captain  knew  that  it  was  a 
cyclone  that  was  on  them,  and  sought  the 
shelter  of  some  bay  where  he  might  run  his  ship, 
and  anchor  till  it  had  passed.  Fortunately  he 
found  a  bay  quite  near  and  he  cast  anchor. 
But  even  there  the  tempest  raged  and  the  sea 
rolled  mountain  high. 

"Go  to  bed,"  he  said  encouragingly  to  his 
passengers  as  the  dark  night  came  dowiu  "  We 
can  live  through  it  here.  We  are  in  luck ;  don't 
be  afraid,  it  will  be  all  over  by  to-morrow," 
knowing  that  an  anchor  good  and  true  would 
keep  them  quite  safe  despite  the  thundering  sea 
and  sky.    So  the  people  went  to  bed. 

The  night  was  inky  dark,  save  when  lightnings 
flashed,  then  a  moment  all  was  clear  as  day, 
and  oh !  the  sight  of  the  sea !  At  length  the 
anchor  snapped  and  away  went  the  ship  on  the 
mad  waves  towards  the  shore.  Nobody  knew 
that  it  had  given  until  suddenly  the  ship  struck 
upon  something  and  shivered  from  st«n  to 
stem.  Before  it  was  possible  to  understand 
what  was  the  matter,  it  struck  again.  The  mad 
waves  had  lifted  it  and  dropped  it,  and  it  had 
fallen  upon  a  sand  bank.  Crash  went  every- 
thing. Every  timber  strained,  great  holes  yatnied 
through  which  rushed  the  waters  from  without 
In  another  moment  another  great  thundering 
shock  increased  the  danger,  and  on  all  sides 
waters  leaped  into  the  berths  and  flooded 
the  saloons.  The  scene  of  horrible  confasioo, 
shrieks,  alarm  and  wretchedness  among  the  un- 
dressed people,  you  may  imagine  for  yourself 
better  than  any  words  of  mine  can  tell.  At  the 
first  shock  every  light  had  been  jerked  out.  Men, 
women,  and  children  rushed  against  eadi  other, 
and  stumbled  about  in  the  pitch  rfa^VI^^'« 
and  rising  waters,  in  hopeless  efforts  to  reach 
the  deck.  Over  that  tons  of  sea  were  breaking, 
carrying  away  at  every  fell  swoop  both  rigging 
and  sailors.  Some  tried  to  launch  the  boats  and 
groped  for  the  ropes  in  the  darkness,  all  in  vain; 
where  they  now  were^  no  boat  could  live.   Soon 
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the  folks  beloiv  were  drowned,  and  on  the  deck 
there  remained  but  one  man,  the  captain,  cling- 
ing to  his  shattered  ship's  riggiog.  At  a  flash 
of  lightning  his  eye  took  in  that  all  was  over,  he 
could  do  no  more,  and  he  flung  himself  into  the 
boihiig  cauldron  of  sea  in  the  faint  hope  that  he 
might  somehow  be  carried  to  the  shore. 

When  the  morning  came,  eight  souls  alone,  of 
all  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  on  board, 
_5urvived,  and  the  captain  was  not  there.  The 
sands,  now  washed  by  a  more  peaceful  sea, 
were  strewn  with  dead,  and  The  Monarch  of  the 
Sea  lay,  a  few  hundred  yards  away,  a  pile  of 
shattered  wood. 

And  what  of  the  human  hearts,  the  hearts  at 
home,  who  had  committed  their  dear  ones  to  the 
splendid  ship,  and  the  hearts  in  Australia  ex- 
pecting the  return  of  friends  to  their  home  ! 

And  the  same  moment  that  ship  lay  a  wreck 
upon  the  bank,  and  the  shipwrecked  folks 
were  sleeping  dead  upon  a  foreign  shore,  that 
grimy-handed  man  who  made  their  anchor  slept 
in  his  bed  at  home.  He  knew  nothing  of  it ; 
but  God  knew  all,  and  knew  that  he  was  not  fit 
for  His  heaven,  nor  could  he  ever  be  until  he 
had  a  new  heart  and  a  right  spirit,  that  is,  one 


of  love  and  good-will,  and  carried  it  into  hii 
daily  work.    Sometimes  might  be  seen  on  the 

pier,  as  the  shadows  of  the  evening  fell  and  a 
ship  went  out  with  the  tide,  a  woman's  figure 
leaning  wearily  against  the  grey  stone  wall,  all 
draped  in  black  and  gazbg  sadly  out  towards 
the  sea.  It  was  the  captain's  wife ;  she  goes  alone 
to  keep  her  dear  husband's  memory  fiesb.  But 
he  will  come  no  more. 

To  love  money  more  than  God  or  your  neigh- 
bour is  possible  to  all  people  old  and  young, 
and  it  is  a  wicked  love  and  must  do  hann  all 
round. 

So  let  us  do  all  our  work  solidly  and  tho- 
roughly ;  and  let  us  make  whatever  we  arc 
'called  to  make,  so  that  it  will  pass  into  the 
world  to  help  and  bless  it.  Business  must  be 
done  so ;  as  we  are  quite  sure  it  was  done  by 
the  Carpenter  at  Nazareth,  even  while  yet  only 
a  boy's  work  was  all  his  small  hands  could  da 
When  he  made  the  ploughs  for  Nazareth  Cumers' 
fields  and  wood-work  for  its  cottagers'  doors,  he 
made  them  for  their  future  owners ;  not  for  him- 
self, but  to  be  a  blessing  to  them  \  and  this  is  what 
Jesus  came  to  teach  to  the  labouring  world,  io 
to  bring  peace  on  earth  and  glory  to  God. 


THE  OLD  BUTLER'S  STORY. 


By  MRS.  GEORGE  CUPPLES,  Author  of  " 

"  T  SAY,  Tom,  Harry,  and  all  of  you,  who  do 

-*■  you  think  has  come?  If  it  isn't  just 
perfectly  jolly  I  don't  know  what  is ! "  And 
Jack  Brownlee  cut  a  caper  and  seemed  about  to 
perform  some  other  well-practised  gymnastic 
exercises,  but  fortunately  remembered  in  time 
he  was  not  only  in  the  drawing-room  but  in  the 
presence  of  his  aunt. 

"  Come ;  out  with  it,  Jack,"  screamed  a  chorus 
of  youthful  voices  of  both  sexes.  Ada,  the 
eldest  girl,  adding,  in  her  stately  manner,  "  Do 
tell  us  at  once,  Jack,  I  hate  mysteries."  Which 
had  the  effect  of  sobering  Jack  down  at  once ; 
Ada  being  considered  by  the  whole  children, 
more  especially  the  boys,  a  perfect  queen  of 
beauty.  These  latter,  in  consequence,  were  not 
only  ready  to  do  her  bidding  but  were  her 
humble  slaves. 

"  Well,  old  Murchison  has  arrived,*'  said  Jack, 
looking  round  with  a  confident  air,  as  much  as 
to  say,  "  Am  I  not  right — could  I  have  brought 
you  better  news  ?  " 

"  Old  Murchison !  Oh,  delightful !  ^^rlightful ! 
It  may  rain  cats  and  dogs — it  may  snow  blue — 
it  may  do  anything  it  likes  out  of  doors  between 
this  and  Christmas  ;  with  old  Murchison  in  the 
house  who  cares  for  weather  ?  " 

"Who  is  old  Murchison?"  The  question 
was  a  natural  one  for  Ada  to  ask.  She  was  a 
stranger,  having  newly  arrived  from  India,  and 
there  had  been  a  gathering  of  all  the  cousins  at 
their  maiden  aunt's  house  to  welcome  her,  and 
to  make  her  first  Christmas  spent  alone  in  Scot- 
land as  happy  as  possible.  Promptly,  then,  she 
was  informed  that  the  old  man  was  Mrs.  Hislop 
the  housekeeper's  brother,  and  that  he  was  a  re- 
tired butler ;  and,  further,  when  Ada  responded 
with  "  An  old  butler !  " — her  tone  of  contempt 
very  strong  indeed — Tom  Morrison  declared  in 
his  blunt  way,  '^Yes,  and  the  very  finest  old 
fellow  that  ever  lived.  I'd  rather  spend  an  hour 
with  him  in  Mrs.  Hislop's  room  than  twenty 
with  the  Queen  of  England !  " 


The  Little  Captain,"  ««  Tappy's  Chicks,"  etc. 

Whether  she  liked  it  or  not,  Ada  was  borne 
oflf  in  triumph  to  the  housekeeper's  room,  and, 
fi-om  time  to  time,  when  the  young  people  showed 
themselves  at  lunch  or  other  meals,  their  bright 
faces  and  peals  of  laughter  showed  that  Murchi- 
son had  not  lost  his  power  to  entertain.  The 
weather  was  dismal  in  the  extreme,  raining 
steadily,  with  no  prospect  of  its  clearing,  and,  as 
for  snow  being  expected  at  Christmas,  it  might 
have  been  April,  so  close  and  warm  was  the 
atmosphere.  It  was,  therefore,  trying  in  the  ex- 
treme for  the  nine  young  people  to  be  confined 
to  Ravenslee  Hall,  within  a  few  miles  of  Edin- 
burgh, instead  of  visiting  the  many  historical 
ruins  and  buildings  in  that  world-famed  city. 
Old  Aunt  Morrison,  determined  not  to  be  shut 
out  of  all  this  pleaisure,  paid  a  visit  to  the  house- 
keeper's room,  and  was  received  with  a  general 
shout  of  welcome,  the  little  girls  crying  out, 
"Oh,  Aunty,  how  nice!  you're  just  in  time. 
Murchison  has  finished  the  ghost  story,  and  is 
going  to  begin  another  one  we  have  never  heard 
before."  Taking  a  seat  in  the  background,  Mrs. 
Morrison  asked  permission  to  stay  for  a  little, 
and  the  old  man  soon  forgot  her  presence  and 
proceeded  with  his  tale. 

"We  have  been  speaking  about  the  wonderful 
sagacity  of  many  dogs,"  said  the  old  butler,  turn- 
ing respectfully  for  a  moment  to  Miss  Morrison, 
"and  I  have  been  telling  the  little  ladies  and 
gentlemen  about  one  I  saw  in  the  steamer  as  I 
was  crossing  from  Fife.  It  was  a  fine,  noble- 
looking  Mount  St.  Bernard  dog,  and  had  saved 
a  life  there  at  the  Monastery  before  his  master 
bought  it,  and  twice  it  had  jumped  into  the 
water  to  rescue  people  who  had  fallen  over- 
board. It  was  a  grand  dog  to  look  at,  but,  as  I 
was  saying,  the  biggest  are  not  often  the  bravest; 
that  I've  seen  a  very  small  dog  with  a  heart  as 
big  as  its  body.  No,  children,  no  one  should 
despise  even  the  smallest  of  God's  creatures. 

"  Ah,  well,  children,  it  was  the  story  of  Miss 
May  that  I  was  about  to  relate,  and  here  it  is, 
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with  your  pennission.  The  family  I  was  serving 
last  had  gone  from  the  North  of  Scotland  to  the 
South  of  England,  not  far  from  Dover.  It  was 
to  a  large  country  house  belonging  to  a  family 
that  had  once  been  rich,  but  were  now  on  the 
continent.  Horse-racing  and  such  like  had  run 
away  with  their  money,  so  they  were  glad  to  let 
the  house  to  my  master  and  mistress ;  and  better 
or  more  careful  tenants  nowhere  could  have 
been  found.  It  would  have  been  a  gloomy 
enough  house  to  live  in  but  for  Miss  May, 
the  little  grand-daughter  who  had  come  from 
India  when  her  mother  died,  and  whose  father. 
Doctor  John  as  we  called  him,  was  expected 
to  follow  soon.  Though  Miss  May  had  been 
accustomed  to  a  whole  retinue  of  servants,  her 
father  having  been  a  great  man  at  the  court 
of  the  richest  Rajah  in  that  part  of  India,  she 
was  such  a  handy  little  thing,  and  so  respect- 
ful was  she  to  all  the  servants,  that  every  one, 
from  the  youngest  to  the  oldest,  would  have 
served  her  on  their  knees  if  such  had  been 
her  pleasure.  A  pretty  sight  it  was  to  see  her 
wandering  about  the  great  rooms,  looking  at 
the  pictures  and  various  curiosities,  or  standing 
by  the  staircase  window  'building  castles  in 
thtf  air,'  as  she  said,  fancying  at  one  moment 
that  she  had  a  peep  beyond  the  clouds  into 
heaven  beyond,  where  her  angel  of  a  mother 
was,  or  making  out  Indian  scenes  from  the 
shapes  the  clouds  took.  She  was  always  fol- 
lowed by  Bran,  a  young  deerhound  that  my 
master  had  brought  from  the  North  to  play  with 
her,  and  a  more  faithful  friend  she  could  not 
have  had. 

"Well,  one  day  I  was  riding  along  a  lane, 
having  been  sent  with  a  letter  to  a  lady,  and 
fell  in  with  a  small  gipsy  encampment,  or 
strolling  tinkers  rather,  and,  just  as  I  was 
passing,  a  middle-aged  woman  came  running 
out  of  the  tent  and  fell  to  and  belaboured  a 
poor,  scraggy,  white  cur  of  a  dog,  making  it 
howl  and  squeal  at  the  pitch  of  its  voice.  '  I'll 
teach  you  to  steal  my  bit  of  meat,  you  ill-con- 
ditioned mongrel  ye,*  she  screamed,  and  with 
that  she  made  another  blow  at  it  and  felled  it 
to  the  ground. 


"  *  Stop,  stop,  mistress,'  said  I ;  for,  do  you 
see,  the  dog  turned  his  eyes  upon  me  with  a  look 
in  them  that  went  to  my  heart,  for  they  said  as 
plainly  as  eyes  could,  '  Have  pity  on  me,  save 
me  from  this  dreadful  woman  ;  *  and  mind,  chil- 
dren, a  dog  has  its  feelings.  I've  a  very  tender 
heart  to  all  animals,  and  so  could  not  resist  that 
dumb  appeal,  so  says  I,  *  My  good  woman,  if  you 
want  to  get  rid  of  the  dog  give  it  to  me ;  don't 
kill  it.' 

'•'Kill  it!'  says  she  in  great  wrath.  411 
dash  its  brains  out !  I've  had  no  peace  since 
that  whining  hymn-singing  torment  of  my  life, 
Will,  brought  it  here.  We  had  plenty  of  mouths 
to  feed  without  keeping  a  good-for-nothing 
beast.' 

"  *  Oh,  mother,'  said  a  little  girl,  popping  her 
head  suddenly  from  the  cart,  where  it  was  plain 
she  had  hidden  herself, '  Nip  is  not  a  good-for- 
nothing.  He  caught  the  rabbit  we  had  for 
dinner.  Will  will  break  his  heart  if  you  kill 
Nip ;  and  didn't  the  doctor  say  Will  is  to  be 
kep'  up — that  he's  far  from  strong? ' 

"All  this  time  the  little  dog  was  lying  on  its 
back,  with  its  four  legs  drawn  tightly  together 
as  if  to  protect  its  quivering  body  against  a 
fresh  attack,  its  eyes  still  fixed  upon  me  with 
a  most  pitiful  expression.  *  Come  now,  my 
good  woman,'  says  I,  '  here's  half-a-crown  for 
you,  ril  take  the  dog  away ;  seems  to  me  he'll 
die  from  the  whacks  you've  given  him,'  for  the 
beastie  was  bleeding  from  more  than  one  wound 

"  *  Make  it  three  shillings  and  it's  yours,'  said 
the  hag.  So,  adding  the  other  sixpence,  I 
wrapped  the  poor  beast  in  my  handkerchief  and 
folded  it  into  my  coat.  Before  riding  off  ifl 
triumph  with  it  I  said  to  the  little  girl,  *Tell 
Will  the  dog  shall  be  taken  good  care  of  ai 
the  Old  Hall ;  and  that  if  ever  he's  in  that 
quarter  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  him.'  As  I 
walked  the  horse  slowly  along,  my  eye  fell  upoa 
a  little  boy  coming  from  a  wood  copse,  by  a 
side-path  through  a  field,  bearing  on  his  bad 
a  heavy  burdctp  of  firewood.  Every  few  steps 
he  would  pause  in  his  walk,  to  cough,  the  holloa 
sound  of  it  reaching  me  and  making  the  little 
beast  struggle  to  get  his  head  from  under  toj 
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coat,  whimpering  painfully.  The  exertion  was 
too  much  for  the  dog,  though,  and  he  sank 
back  in  my  arms,  exhausted.  '  Well/  says  I  to 
myself,  *the  lad  will  no  doubt  be  vexed  to 
part  with  the  bit  beastie,  but  it's  kinder  to  take 
it  away  from  that  fiendish  woman  his  mother/ 
and,  thinking  thus,  I  proceeded  on  my  way. 

"  There  had  been  plenty  of  dogs  kept  at  the 
Old  Hall,  so  that  I  had  no  difficulty  in  getting 
a  snug  bed  for  little  Nip,  and,  afler  washing  his 
wounds  and  feeding  him  with  warm  bread  and 
milk,  I  left  him  to  have  a  sound  sleep.  Next 
morning  I  told  Miss  May  all  about  the  little 
dog,  and  you  may  be  sure  she  at  once  wanted 
to  see  him,  so  I  took  her  down  to  the  inner 
court,  and  the  dog  was  none  the  worse  for  her 
petting  and  fondling.  By-and-by  we  took  him 
into  the  house,  but  it  was  plainly  to  be  seen 
he  wasn't  at  home  there  and  preferred  to  be  out 
and  about,  for  he  took  the  pictures  of  the  great 
ladies  and  gentlemen  on  the  walls  for  living 
people  and  fled  out  of  the  door,  with  his  tail 
between  his  legs.  I  doubt  if  ever  he  would 
have  got  over  his  fear  had  it  not  been  for  the 
kind  heart  in  his  little  mongrel  body. 

"  Now,  you  must  know  it  was  about  this  time 
that  the  Franco-Prussian  war  was  going  on,  and* 
people  were  eager  for  news  of  it  everyday.  Miss 
May's  father  was  a  doctor,  and  the  very  last 
letter  brought  news  that  he  had  left  India  and 
expected  to  pass  through. Paris,  having  import- 
ant business  there.  How  eagerly  Miss'Ma^ 
watched  for  the  postman  teadi  morning,  as 
eagerly  as  Nip  watdied  to  make^  his  escape  by 
the  court  gate  back  to  his  old  friends  and  hid 
roving  life.  It  was  pitiful  to  watch  them  both, 
and  many  a  time  I  felt  tempted  to  open  the  door 
and  let  the  wee  beastie  escape.  His  heart  was 
set  on  his  old  master,  that  was  plainly  to  be 
seen,  and  for  all  the  good  feeding  he  had,  and 
the  snug  quarters,  he  fain  would  have  left  them 
all.  As  for  Miss  May,  it  was  a  perfect  picture 
to  see  her  seated  on  the  steps  of  the  great  stair- 
case, gazing  out  of  her  deep  blue  eyes,  her  long 
golden  hair  falling  over  her  black  dress  and 
white  pinafore,  and  the  rays  of  the  sun,  shining 
through  the  coloured  glass  of  the  windows^  on 


her  and  round  about  her.  Then  came  worse 
news  about  the  war,  till  at  last  Paris  was  be- 
sieged and  every  one  in  the  city  was  shut  in. 
Miss  May's  father  had  arrived  there  a  day  or 
two  before  the  gates  were  closed,  and  thou^  he 
might  have  come  home,  he  stayed  to  lend  a 
helping  hand  to  the  sick  and  wounded.  It  was 
like  Mr.  John  always  to  help  the  sufiering,  and 
Miss  May  after  a  time  brightened  up  and  said 
she  was  glad  he  was  there,  but  still  she  sat  on 
the  steps,  dreaming  her  young  life  away. 

" '  I  don't  know  what  we  are  to  do  with  Miss 
May,  Murchison/  said  my  mistress  to  me  one 
day ; '  I  am  afraid  she  will  mope  herself  to  death.' 

"*Yes,  ma'am/  I  says  in  reply,  'that's 
exactly  how  I  feel  myself,  but  my  old  mother 
used  to  say  there  was  nothing  like  work  to  drive 
out  the  dolefuls.  Now  they  tell  me,'  says  I, 
'that  the  whole  world  is  making  "sharpie," 
whatever  that  is,  to  send  to  France  to  dress  the 
terrible  wounds  the  great  guns  make,  and  when 
I  was  down  in  the  village  inn  they  said  all  the 
ladies  had  met  inr  one  of  the  halls  and  were 
tearing  down  bits  of  linen  to  send  to  the  seat  of 
war.  So,  ma'am,'  -says  I, '  if  you'll  take  my  ad- 
vice, set  Miss  May  to  work  too,  and  we  will 
soon  have  her  bright  smiles  back.' 

**  No  sooner  were  the  words  out  of  my  mouth 
than  away  went  the  rpistress  to  overhaul  her 
boxes  to  get  out  the  old  linen ;  and  if  there  was 
a  'sharpie'  fever  all  over  the  land,  nowhere 
did'  it  rage  stronger  than  in  that  old  mansion- 
house  near  Dover.  As  for  Miss  May,  she  just 
worked  as  df  for  a  wager,  prattling  away  about 
how  pleased  her  papa  would  be  to  get  the  soft 
tufls  of  teased  thread  for  the  poor  soldieis,  and 
packing  away  many  a  kiss  in  the  soft  bundles 
for  his  dear  fingers.  But  'sharpie'  making 
couldn't  last  for  ever,  and  when  this  was  done 
and  the  large  boxes  were  sent  off  to  the  central 
dep6t,  Miss  May  returned  to  her  favourite  seat 
and  her  old  task  of  watching.  One  day  she 
came  upon  Nip  by  his  favourite  watch-place  by 
the  door  into  the  lane,  where,  by  putting  bis  head 
close  down,  he  could  see  the  feet  of  any  passer- 
by, and  she  was  struck  with  his  woe-begoof 
appearance.    The  dog  had  never  been  much  to 
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look  at  at  best,  but  was  now  little  more  than  a 
mere  skeleton,  and  seemed  all  eyes.  '  Poor 
doggie/  says  Miss  May, '  we  are  both  alike  weary 
with  watching ;  never  mind,  Nip,  you  shall  see 
little  Will  some  day;  come,  cheer  up,  little  dog.' 
She  took  him  up  in  her  arms,  fondling  and  caress- 
ing him,  till  he  was  nearly  mad  with  joy«  Ah  ! 
Miss  May  had  an  eye  in  her  heart  that  could 
read  the  thoughts  and  desires  of  even  a  little 
beastie  like  Nip.  And  from  that  time  the  dog 
never  left  her;  he  followed  her  about  like  a 
shadow,  and  curled  himself  up  on  the  mat  at 
her  bedroom  door  at  night,  holdiug  his  head 
under  his  paws  and  so  shutting  out  the  pictures 
on  the  walls  that  were  still  as  great  a  terror  to 
him  as  ever. 

"  Then,  when  Miss  May  had  given  up  all  hope 
of  heariDg  again  from  Paris,  a  letter  arrived 
addressed  to  herself,  and  when  the  envelope 
was  opened,  what  should  be  in  it  but  a  tiny  note 
from  her  father,  that  had  been  sent  out  of  the 
besieged  city  by  a  carrier  pigeon,  along  with 
other  such^notes  tied  securely  to  its  body,  which 
it  carried  straight  to  its  own  home.  Very  soon 
the  letters  it  brought  were  enclosed  in  envelopes 
and  re-addressed  to  their  rightful  owners,  and 
when  Miss  May  received  hers  you  can  picture  to 
yourselves  her  delight.  There  were  not  many 
words,  but  she  read  and  re-read  them  again  and 
again  : — 

" '  My  Darling, — I  am  safe  and  well.  Piiay 
for  us.  Kiss  Grandma  and  Pa  for  me.  Be  a 
good  girl — Your  loving  father.' 

**  That  was  all,  but  had  it  been  pages  long  it 
couldn't  have  been  more  prized. 

"  When  the  season  advanced,  there  came  an 

early  and  sudden  fall  of  snow,  and  Miss  May 

seemed  to  be  able  to  do  nothing  but  stand 

gazing  out  at  the  flakes  as  they  fell,  covering 

in  everything,  and  making  the  whole  scene  look 

like   fairyland.    Once  more  the  dogs  were  in 

attendance — great  Bran  at  her  feet,  little  Nip 

close  by  her  side — watching  every  loo.k.   All  at 

once  Nip  gave  out  such  a  howl  that  every  one 

in  the   house  heard  it,  old  cook  going  so  far  as 

to  say,   *  Oh  1    Murchison,  I  hope  the  young 

master  is  safe,  for  I've  heard  it  said  in  the 


north  that  deerhounds  Can  foretell  th^  death  of 
any  of  the  family  be  they  ever  so  fiau:  off.' 

"  It  wasn't  Bran*  at  all,  though,  but  little  Nip 
tearing  away  with  his  teeth  at  the  back  door,  to 
be  let  out,  in  a  perfect  frenzy  to  make  his  escape, 
and  the  lad  who  let  him  out  said  he  went  tear- 
ing through  the  court  and  away  in  the  direction 
of  the  wood  as  fast  as  his  little  legs  would  carry 
him.  In  about  two  hours  afterwards,  back  he 
comes  scraping  and  whining  to  get  in,  and,  when 
the  door  was  opened,  off  he  went  ix^search  of 
Miss  May,  and  when  he  had  found  her  he  sat 
right  down  in  front  of  her  and  gave  another 
howl,  wilder  than  before,  that  forced  you  to  clap 
hands  on  your  ears  to  shut  out  the  sound,  then 
catchmg  hold  of  her  dress,  he  began  to  pull  her 
towards  the  door.  There  was  a  look  in  the 
beastie's  eyes  that  said  as  plainly*  as  possible 
that  something  was  wrong,  and, < says  I, 'Nip, 
old  dog,  if  it's  something  you  want  to  seek  out, 
out  of  doors,  you'd  better  have  me  for  an  escort, 
seeing  Miss  May  can't  go  out  in  the  snow.  Come, 
good  dog,  lead  the  way,  I'll  follow.' 

''  Many  a  time  I've  said  Nip  understood  the 
English  language  well,  and  used  his  eyes  so  well 
that  he  could  do  anything  but  speak,  so  when 
he  saw  me  put  on  my  hat  he  was  just  wild  with 
delight.  Away  he  bounded  before  me  towards 
an  outhouse,  where  the  logs  were  broken  up, 
and  there,  sure  enough,  I  found  a  little  boy, 
crouched  up  in  the  snow,  half  dead  with  cold,  and 
Nip,  now  close  beside  him,  showing  by  every 
token  we  had  come  to  our  journey's  end.  This 
was  none  other  than  little  Will,  the  gipsy  boy, 
who  had  been  so  cruelly  used  by  his  step- 
mother, the  gipsy  woman,  that  he  had  left  the 
only  home  he  ever  had  and  retraced  his  steps  in 
the  hope  that  he  would  once  more  come  upon 
little  Nip,  the  only  creature  who  had  ever  loved 
him.  The  snow  had  come  to  bewilder  him,  and 
tired  out  with  his  long  journey  he  had  lain  down, 
exhausted,  by  the  logs  of  wood.  How  did  Nip 
know  he  was  there  ?  Ah,  that's  more  than  I 
can  tell.  The  boy's  cry  may  have  sounded  out 
through  the  clear  silent  air,  and  the  quick  ear 
of  the  dog  heard  it ;  but  that  is  only  a  maybe. 
Anyhow,  the  same  instinct  that  guided,  the 
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carrier  pigeon  through  the  snows  and  across 
the  battle-field  to  its  home  far  away,  with 
Miss  May's  letter,  guided  little  Nip  to  his  old 
master's  side,  and  that  was — love.  Miss  May's 
idea  was  that  an  angel  whispered  into  little  Nip's 
ear  the  news ;  and  who  can  say  a  word  against 
it,  for  is  it  not  written  in  The  Word  itself,  God 
gives  His  angels  charge  concerning  his  chil- 
dren? 

"  That  little  Will  was  one,  there  was  no  doubt, 
poor  gipsy  though  he  was,  for,  he  was  very  poor 
and  very  ill,  and  he  had  given  his  young  heart 
to  Jesus. 

**  Nothing  would  do  but  Miss  May  must  get 
her  grandpapa  to  keep  Will  on  at  the  Hall,  and 
she  coaxed  me  to  say  I  felt  the  stairs  rather 
many  and  would  be  all  the  better  of  a  boy  to 
help  me.  So  there  he  was,  safely  housed  and 
snug  for  the  winter,  every  day  improving  in 
health  from  the  eflfects  of  the  warmth  and  good 


food,  and  bidding  fair  to  be  a  strong  lad  in  the 
end,  and  Miss  May  herself  nursed  him. 

''  Oh,  what  a  happy  Christmas  that  was  1  for 
Miss  May's  papa  got  out  of  Paris  at  last,  and 
was  in  time  to  partake  of  all  the  good  things 
going,  and  there  was  Nip  running  round  and 
round  after  his  stub  of  a  tail,  standing  up  to  beg, 
and  tumbling  somersaults  to  show  he  was  the 
very  l^appiest  dog  in  the  universe.  I  wish  I  had 
time  to  tell  you  of  all  the  gay  doings  we  had  in 
the  old  hall  that  week,  but  it  is  enough  to  say 
that  Nip  was  shown  off  to  all  the  parties,  and 
though  I  must  say  I  heard  more  stories  about 
the  doings  of  wise  dogs  at  that  time  than  ever  I 
did  before  or  since,  extraordinary  as  the  stories 
were.  Miss  May  would  insist  that  what  Nip  had 
done  was  the  most  wonderful,  and  that  he  was 
by  far  the  cleverest  dog  that  ever  lived." 

So  ended  the  old  butler's  true  story,  told  in 
the  hearing  of  Aunt  Morrison. 


THE  CHILDREN'S  CHRISTMAS. 


-O  OME  shepherds,  who  were  holy  men, 

To  whom  their  sheep  and  lambs  were  dear, 
.And  the  good  God  who  dwelt  in  heaven, 
With  whom  they  lived  in  holy  fear; 

They  stood,  one  dark  and  winter  night, 
Watching  their  sheep  at  their  tent  doori 

.  And  saw  the  sky  all  full  of  light, 
Such  light  they'd  never  seen  before. 

A  host  from  heaven,  in  heavenly  state. 
With  harps  of  sweetness  in  their  hand, 

In  chorus  sang  and  gladness  great, 
"  Good  tidings  unto  every  land." 

"Some  little  children  too,  were  there 

Who  once  had  lived  and  sung  on  earth, 

^nd  they  had  come,  now  angels  fair, 
.To  sing  the  children's  Saviour's  birth. 


They  sang  the  glorious  God  above. 
They  sang  too  of  a  babe  new  bom. 

Who  from  their  heaven,  out  of  pure  love, 
Had  come  to  earth  that  very  mom. 

They  made  some  light  within  the  sky. 
And  shared  the  songs  and  rapturous  joys 

"  Jesus  has  come,"  these  children  cry, 
''  Has  come  to  save  all  girls  and  boys." 

And  soon  shall  come  the  happy  time, 
Whoi  all  the  children  saved  shall  stand 

Around  the  babe  of  Bethlehem, 
A  little,  singing  angel  band. 

Jesus  shall  be  the  children's  king ; 

All  children  in  His  love  be  blest, 
And  with  those  Christmas  children  sing. 

And  share  their  sinless  heavenly  test 
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A  LEGEND  OF  BANBURY. 

By  S.  K.  HUTTON,  Authox  of  "Holiday  Time  at  Forest  House,"  "Village  Dates,"  etc. 


T^HE  heat  of  summer  had  passed ;  cold  Octo- 
ber had  pinched  the  chins  and  cheeks  of 
the  old  people  and  children :  an  Indian  summer 
had  come  with  renewed  warmth,  rejoicing  all 
hearts,  gilding  the  slender  birches  with  brilliant 
gold,  painting  the  Virginian  creepers  with  crim- 
son, and  that  again  had  passed  away,  and  the 
4th  of  November  broke  lowering  and  ominous 
over  the  old  town  of  Banbury;  heavy  clouds 
scudded  before  the  wind,  threatening  every  mo- 
ment to  break  in  violent  storms  of  rain  over  the 
surrounding  country.    But  you  must  know  that 
it  was  Nellie  Lee's  birthday,  and  the  previous 
lovely  weather  had  deluded  her  into  plannihg  a 
picnic  for  the  day,  and  Miss  Nelly  Lee  was  a 
young  lady  who  had  not  quite  learnt  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  human  beings  to  bear  disappoint- 
ment cheerfully.     So,  in  spite  of  clouds  and 
threatening  rain,  she  marched  forth  at  three 
o'clock,  and  commanded  her  party  to  follow. 

They  took  the  road  to  Broughton  Castle, 
where  a  fire  was  to  be  lighted  and  a  sumptuous 
tea  to  be  partaken  of;  but  the  Fates  were 
against  them,  and,  just  as  they  reached  the 
Giant's  Cave,  a  few  large  drops  of  rain  fell  from 
the  lowering  clouds. 

At  the  opening  of  the  cave,  leaning  upon  his 
crook,  stood  an  old  shepherd  watching  his  flock, 
which  were  sheltering  under  a  tree  hard  by. 

''  Shall  we  have  much  rain^  think  you?"  asked 
one  of  the  party. 

"Ay,  ay  I"  said  the  old  man,  "and  thunder 
and  lightning  to  boot.  Ye  may  tell  what's 
coming  by  looking  at  my  sheep  under  yon  tree. 
They  know  when  a  storm's  near." 

All  eyes  turned  towards  the  sheep,  and  there, 
huddled  together,  trembling  in  every  limb  and 
uneasily  moving  about  in  a  terrified  mass,  were 
the  poor  sheep,  and,  keeping  watch  by  them, 
the  faith^'ul  shepherd  dog. 

"Then  I  won't  go  a  step  farther!"  cried 
Nelly,  who  is  now  an  old  lady,  but  was  a  self- 


willed  girl  then,  "for  thunder  and  lightning 
scare  the  very  life  out  of  me.  Make  the  fire 
here,  and  we  will  shelter  in  the  cave."  So  the 
fire  was  made,  and  soon  the  crackle  of  the 
burning  sticks  rose  up  to  meet  the  distant 
grumble  of  the  thunder,  and  the- tea  was  spread 
in  the  Giant's  Cave. 

"  This  cave  was  once  part  of  an  underground 
passage,  I've  heard  my  great  grandfather  say, 
when  I  was  a  little  chap,"  began  the  old  shep- 
herd, who  was  sharing  in  the  good  fare  of  the 
party  and  warming  himself  at  the  ruddy  blaze  ;* 
"it  led  firom  Broughton  Castle  to  Banbury 
Castle  in  olden  days,  grand-dad  was  wont  to 
tell,  and  along  it  came  young  Edward  of  Brough- 
ton, to  court  the  Lady  Matilda  of  the  Castle  of 
Banbury.  The  young  Lady  Matilda  was  as  fair 
as  the  lily  flower,  as  slender  as  the  silver  birch, 
and  as  sweet  as  the  summer  rose,  and  she  loved 
young  Edward  with  all  her  heart  and  soul.  He 
was  a  tall  and  handsome  youth,  with  bright  dark 
eyes  that  flashed  with  ion  and  anger,  and  a 
mouth  that  could  speak  words  of  love  that  would 
melt  the  hardest  heart  (and  Matilda's  heart  was 
of  the  gentlest),  and  it  could  speak  words  of 
wrath  that  would  make  the  boldest  tremble; 
but  to  Matilda  no  rough  word  was  ever  spoken ; 
he  loved  her  as  his  own  life,  and  his  hand  and 
heart  were  ready  to  keep  and  protect  her  through 
life  unto  death.  When  they  were  girl  and  boy 
together  he  would  lead  her  by  stream  and 
valley  at  noon  and  evening  time,  and  with  him 
by  her  side  she  knew  no  fear.  He  would  tell 
her  tales  of  the  great  world  outside  her  quiet 
home,  and  she  would  dream  of  him  as  the  hero 
of  the  world. 

"  All  this  was  sweet  to  the  young  Matilda, 
for  her  life  was  very  still.  In  the  castle  of 
Banbury  she  had  no*  brothers  or  sisters  to 
laugh  and  play  with  her;  her  mother  was  gentle 
and  sweet,  and  her  father  a  quiet  student.  It 
is  true  that  Matilda  had  a  brother,  but  Nevil 
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was  one  of  the  Queen's  pages  and  lived  at 
Court,  so  Edward  was  all  in  all  to  her.  Ed- 
ward's father,  however,  was  a  stern  man,  and 
there  had  long  existed  a  deadly  feud  between 
the  two  families,  and  he  had  vowed  that  no 
child  of  his  should  wed  with  a  child  of  the 
house  of  Banbury.  This  was  very  sad  to  the 
gentle  Matilda,  and  cast  the  first  shadow  over 
her  peaceful  life;  but  though  she  was  gentle  she 
was  also  as  true  as  steel — she  had  plighted  her 
troth  to  Edward,  and  his  wife  she  would  be  if 
he  should  choose  to  ask  her  when  they  both 
grew  to  a  fitting  age.  And.so  theyear^  stole  on. 
When  the  lovely  Matilda  attained  her  majority, 
the  baron,  her  father,  gave  a  great  f£te,  in  the 
castle,  to  all  the  neighbourhood,  and  to  this  fSte 
came  Edward,  disguised  in  a  forester's  suit  of 
Lincoln  green.  All  the  noble  lords  and  ladies 
from  the  country  round  assembled  in  Banbury 
Castle  on  that  day,  and  the  good  people  of 
Banbury  were  bidden  to  meet  them  at  the  ball 
in  the  evening.  The  great  hall  was  hung  with 
crimson  and  gold ;  hundreds  of  candles  burned 
in  the  silver  sconces ;  wreaths  of  evergreens  and 
flowers  hung  in  festoons  firom  pillar  to  pillar,  and 
a  notable  company  of  musicians  was  placed  upon 
a  date  at  the  upper  end  of  the  hall.  By  the 
ruddy  hearth  stood  the  baron  and  baroness 
welcoming  their  guests,  and  by  their  side  the 
graceful  Lady  Matilda,  dad  in  white  and  gold, 
white  roses  in  her  golden  hair  and  in  the  bosom 
of  her  dress,  and  a  bright  pink  flush  upon  her 
soft  cheeks.  Her  eyes  sparkled  with  happy 
light,  aixd  every  thought  in  that  vast  company 
proclaimed  her  fair.  But  if  the  thoughts  of  un- 
touched hearts  thus  testified  to  Matilda's  beauty, 
what  said  the  heart  of  young  Edward  under  his 
forest  garb  ?  Nay,  that  I  cannot  tell.  Words 
could  not  describe  his  loving  adoration.  He 
longed  to  kneel  before  his  queen  and  kiss  her 
dainty  feet,  and  do  all  else  that  love  could 
iuggest  and  reason  permit.  He  gazed  and 
gazed  as  though  there  were  naught  else  to 
gaze  upon,  when  to  this  fair  lady  he  saw  ap- 
proach a  handsome  youth,  exquisitely  appa- 
relled. He  saw  him  kiss  the  two  white  hands 
as  he  would  fain  have  done;  nay,  more,  he 


saw  him  press  his  lips  upon  the  girl's  bright 
hair,  and  place  a  diamond  star  among  the 
flowers  in  the  golden  coils,  and  Edward's  heart 
swelled  with  anger  and  despair.  He  could 
contain  himself  no  longer,  but  rushed  from 
the  room  to  the  open  air  of  the  courtyaid. 
As  he  leaned  against  a  pillar,  some  few  minutes 
later,  the  young  gallant  passed  by  him  and 
a  desperate  combat  ensued.  Lithe  and  strong, 
the  two  lads  fought  like  young  lions,  and 
soon  the  whole  assembly  had  gathered  round, 
holding  torches  high  in  air,  to  watch  the 
fray,  till  Matilda,  wondering  what  had  chanced 
amiss,  and  drawn  by  an  instinct,  she  knew  not 
why,  rushed  to  the  spot,  and  threw  herself  upon 
the  frantic  combatants. 

" '  Edward  1  Nevil  1 '  she  cried  in  horror  and 
despair,  <  what  is  this  ?  You  two  who  are  most 
dear  to  me !  For  my  sake  desist.  Lover  and 
brother,  would  you  murder  each  other  before  my 
eyes? '  At  these  words,  the  two  young  men  fell 
apart  as  though  struck  asunder  by  aheavy  blov, 
and  Edward  threw  himself  at  Matilda's  feet,  in 
deep  contrition.  Nevil  was  but  slightly  injured 
but  Edward's  case  was  bad  indeed.  Days  and 
nights  passed  by  and  Matilda  never  left  the  side 
of  the  poor  youth,  who  lamented  bitterly  bis 
frantic  act.  Nevil,  while  he  remained  at  the 
castle,  watched  by  his  couch  almost  as  tenderly 
as  did  his  sister,  and  a  warm  friendship  spiang 
up  between  the  youths,  but  his  time  was  short, 
and  before  long  he  was  summoned  to  resume  his 
duties  at  Court. 

''  It  was  a  wild  dark  night  in  November;  the 
wind  blew  and  whistled  through  the  turret  room 
where  Edward  lay  wan  and  worn,  when  a  waiting 
maid — the  favourite  of  her  young  mistress— came 
and  knelt  by  Matilda's  side,  and  taking  her 
hands,  said,'  Sweetest  mistress,  it  is  chill  to-night 
and  the  wind  blows  cold,  and  there  came  a 
stranger  to  the  door — an  aged  man — ^who  sat 
with  us  by  the  hearth  in  the  hall.  Amongst 
other  things  we  talked  of  our  sad  distress,  and 
he  told  us  that  at  this  time  of  the  year,  a  holy 
man — a  pilgrim  with  a  vow  upon  him — comes 
from  far  to  do  penance  at  the  cross  of  Banbrnj' 
and  that  if  any  one  should  deeply  need  sone 
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boon,  and  have  the  courage  to  wait  alone  at  the 
cross  from  the  hour  of  midnight  till  St  Hilda's 
clock  strikes  two  each  night  till  he  shall  come» 
he  will  mightily  entreat  that  the  boon  may  be 
obtained,  and  "  the  prayer  of  a  righteous  man 
availeth  much."  Wilt  thou  dare  to  go,  dearest 
mistress,  and  entreat  for  the  life  of  him  you 
love?* 

"  *  I  will  go,  dear  maid,'  answered  her  mis- 
tress, kissing  the  kneeling  girl,  *  and  do  you  take 
my  watch  upon  you,  for  love's  sake;*  and  draw- 
ing around  her  a  fur  cloak  and  hood,  the  pale 
and  worn  maiden — ^with  a  heart  strong  in  love — 
betook  herself,  night  after  night,  to  the  trysting 
place  beside  the  cross. 

"  It  was  upon  the  seventh  watch,  as  the  clock 
struck  the  hour  of  midnight,  that  Matilda,  as 
she  approached  from  one  side  of  the  cross,  ob^ 
served  a  bent  and  aged  figure  to  approach  slowly 
from  the  other. 

" '  Father,'  said  the  girl,  kneeling  before  the 
aged  man,  'art  thou  he  who  dost  come  here 
under  a  vow,  and  deignest  to  pray  for  the  boon 
of  any  one  who  shall  watch  alone  for  thy  coming? 
For  see,  father,  I  have  waited  these  seven  nights 
for  thee !  • 

" '  I  am  he,  daughter,'  replied  the  holy  man ; 
*  what  is  thy  boon  ?  * 

" '  I  ask  the  life  of  one  most  dear  to  me,'  an- 
swered the  girl. 

"  *  Arise,  dear  daughter,  I  will  pray  for  that 
life.     Farewell,  and  may  heaven  bless  thee  I ' 

"  From  that  night  Edward  began  to  amend, 
and  when  Old  Christmas  came  again,  the  sweet 
bells  of  the  little  church  of  St.  Hilda's,  which 
was  attached  to  the  castle,  rang  out  gay  peals  to 
tell  of  the  marriage  of  Edward  and  Matilda. 
One  cloud  only  darkened  that  happy  day :  Ed- 
ward's father  and  mother  refused  their  consent 
to  the  maniage,  and  cast  Edward  from  them  as 
one  who  should  never  be  forgiven. 

**  Crowds  were  flocking  together  to  witness 
the  ceremony,  and  shouts  of  rejoicing  were 
rending  the  air,  when  a  lady  was  observed  to 
ride  towards  the  bridal  procession,  clad  in  ermine 
and  gold,  mounted  upon  a  milk-white  steed,  and 
followed  by  a  small  company  of  people. 


'*  *  The  Queen,  the  Queen,*  rang  out  from  Car 
and  near,  'God  bless  the  Queen;  God  save 
the  Queen  I ' 

*^ '  Children,'  said  the  gracious  sovereign,  as 
she  reached  the  bride  and  bridegroom ;  '  in- 
formed by  my  gallant  page,  Nevil  of  Banbury, 
of  your  constancy  and  courage,  I  come  to  bring 
you  the  only  blessing  that  has  been  to-day 
denied  to  you.  Sad  is  the  heart  of  the  Prince 
of  Peace  when  he  sees  nation  at  ,war  with  nation 
— ^but  sadder  still  is  He  when  He  sees  the 
children  of  one  kmgdom  at  strife  between  them- 
selves. Therefore  1  rejoice  that  this  day  I  have 
obtained  for  you  the  forgiveness  of  the  Lord  and 
Lady  of  Broughton  Castle,  who  come  now,  in 
answer  to  my  prayer,  to  grace  your  marriage  by 
their  presence.'  Upon  this  the  parents  of  Ed- 
ward rode  forward,  and  extended  the  right  hand 
of  fellowship  to  the  bridal  pair  and  to  the  parents 
of  the  bride ;  and  from  that  day  forward  peace 
atid  love  reigned  supreme  where  strife  and  dis- 
cord had  so  long  held  sway. 

**  Many  fair  children  were  the  result  of  that 
happy  marriage;  and  the  proud  nurse — the 
maid  of  whom  I  have  spoken,  the  favourite  of 
her  mistress — was  wont  to  sing  to  the  bonny 
baims  this  rhyme :— 

'  Come,  ride  across  country  to  Banbary  Crou, 
To  wdcome  the  Queeo  upon  her  white  hone : 
King  bells  of  St.  Hilda's,  "  Make  friends  and  love  foes,'-* 
The  Queen  chimet  love*i  music  wbetevor  she  goes.' 

''When  I  was  a  little  lad  my  great  grand- 
dame  used  to  sing  that  verse  to  me  to  this  tune," 
said  the  old  shepherd,  and  he  piped  oiit  the 
rhyme  in  a  quavering  voice ;  ''  but  I  am  told 
that  the  children  now-a-days  have  changed  the 
words  a  bit." 

•'Why,"  cried  Nelly,  much  excited,  "it's— 

'  Ride  a  cock-horse  to  Banbuir  cross, 
To  see  a  fine  lady  get  on  a  white  horse ; 
Kings  on  her  fingers  and  bells  on  her  toes. 
She  shall  have  music  wherever  she  goes.'  *' 

"  Aye,  aye  I  that's  it,"  said  the  old  man,  "  but 
it's  not  so  nice  as  the  old  way  to  my  mind.  But 
now,  see,  the  storm  has  passed  away  and  I  must 
trot  on."  So  away  he  went  with  his  flock  of 
sheep  and  his  faithful  dog,  and  the  party  of 
picnicers  returned  home  to  Banbury. 


/Ujg-^ 


"  p  VELYN,  what's  '  first-fruits  T  " 

■'-'  "What  are  first-fruits?"  corrected 
Evelyn  severely.  "  Why  don't  you  speak  pro- 
perly, Fina?" 

"Well,  what  are  they?" 

"Why,  first-fruits,  of  course.  It  is  plain 
enough.    Why  do  you  ask  ?  " 

"  It's  in  my  reading,"  said  little  Fina  quietly; 
"see  here;"  and  she  read,  "'The  first  of  the 
first-fhiita  of  the  land  thou  shall  bring  into  the 
bouse  of  the  Lord  thy  God.' "  • 

Evelyn  glanced  over  her  little  sister's  shoulder. 
"  Why  do  you  read  such  queer  chapters,  Fina? 
You  should  read  in  the  Gospels,  or  about  David 
and  Goliath,  or  Joseph,  or  Daniel.  See,  I'll 
find  you  a  nice  easy  chapter,"  and  she  laid  hasty 
fingers  on  the  little  book.  But  Fina  held  it 
tightly. 

"I'm  reading  straight  on,  Eva.  I  want  to 
read  it  right  through.  I  only  wanted  you  to  tell 
me  about  the  first-fruits." 

"  It  means  the  first  of  anything,"  said  Evelyn, 
rather  more  patiently.  "  The  first  sheaf  of  com, 
it  the  first  duster  of  grapes ;  and  the  Israelites 
■ised  to  bring  them  to  the  Temple  as  an  oflier- 

"  Do  we  have  any,  Evelyn  ?" 

"  Any  first-fruits  f    Why,  no." 

"  But  we  do  have  the  first  of  things,"  persisted 
Fina.  "  Father  always  tries  to  get  the  first 
strawberries  for  my  birthday." 


"  How  odd  you  are,  Fina  I  Of  course  itisiS 
different.    We  are  not  Jews." 

"  But,  Evelyn " 

"  Oh,  Fina,  don't  bother  any  mgre.  Get  the 
Concordance,  and  read  all  there  is  in  the  Bible 
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about  (irst-iruits,  and  then 
you  like." 

Fina  had  no  intention  of  becoming  a  Jctt,  but 
she  ran  to  the  shelf  and  got  the  Concordance. 
At  nine  years  old,  however,  a  Concordance  is 
of  little  use  without  help.  Evelyn  had  returned 
to  her  writing,  and  Fina  did  not  venture  to  dis- 
turb her  again,  so  she  sat  disconsolately  turning 
over  the  pages  until  her  other  sister  entered  the 

"  Cissy,  do  please  find  me  a  word  in  this 
book." 

Good-natured,  blundering  Cecil  stumbled  over 
a  footstool  and  nearly  upset  Fina  and  tfie  Con- 
cordance, then  with  a  merry  laugh  she  seated 
herself  in  Fina's  chair,  with  the  iittle  sister  and 
the  big  book  in  her  lap.  "  What  book  is  it  ? 
Cruden's  Concordance  !  Josephine  Mary !  what 
next?  Are  you  going  to  make  a  sennon,  FifineP 
What  word  do  you  want?" 

"  First-fruits,"  said  Fina  seriously ;  and  Cecil 
not  only  found  the  word,  but  looked  out  all  the 
references  in  the  little  Bible,  and  put  a  piece  of 
red  Berlin  wool  in  each  place,  that  Fina  might 
study  the  subject  at  her  leisure. 

Fina  did  study  it  very  carefully,  one  verse 
especially  :  '■  The  first-fruits  of  thy  labours  which 
thou  hast  sown  in  the  field."  *  She  had  no  field, 
but  she  had  a  little  garden  in  which  she  worked 
very  diligently,  and  in  which  she  had  recently 
sown  Mveral  kinds  of  seed,  and  she  fancied  that 
was  the  same  thing. 

"  I  have  no  fruit  in  my  garden,"  she  said  to 
herself  one  day,  as  she  stood  thoughtfully  look- 
ing^at  her  little  piece  of  ground.  "  I  wonder  if 
flowers  will  do  as  well ;  and  I  wonder  what  will 
come  up  first,  and  how  I  ought  to  offer  them. 
Cissy  never  knows  anything,  and  Evelyn  hates 
me  to  ask  her  questions.  I  do  always  like  to 
give  my  very  first  to  Mother,  but  1  think  she 
will  not  mind  for  once  if  I  give  them  to  God." 

Poor  little  Fina  I  "  Giving  her  flowers  to 
Mother  "  meant  laying  them  on  a  green  grave. 
Fina's  mother  had  gone  to  heaven  when  her 
little  daughter  was  a  baby,  so  she  had  never 
given  her  flowers  into  a  mother's  loving  hands, 


and  be  a  Jew  if  or  received  her  thanks  and  kiss ;  but  year  by 
year,  ever  since  she  had  been  old  enough,  she 
had  gone  with  her  sisters  to  lay  the  spring 
flowers  on  the  grave. 

Fina  bad  never  been  so  busy  in  her  garden  as 
she  was  that  spring-time.     It  seemed  to  her  like 


a  little  bit  of  her  Bible.  She  weeded  and 
watched  it  with  growing  interest,  ever  wondering 
what  would  first  flower,  and  thus  be  her  first- 
fruits.  To  her  great  sorrow,  some  of  the  bulbs 
whidi  should  have  come  up  earliest  -proved 
failures;  but  at  last,  to  her  unspeakable  joy, 
her  primroses  began  to  show  signs  of  flowering 
freely.  These  primroses  were  Fina's  favourite 
plants;  she  even  valued  them  more  than  the 
central  ornament  of  her  garden,  the  blush  rose, 
her  father's  gift  on  her  last  birthday.  The  prim- 
rose-roots had  been  dug  up  a  long  while  ago  in 
a  lovely  place  where  they  had  spent  a  happy 
holiday;  and  when  they  came  home  the  father 
had  helped  Fina  to  plant  them.  They  made  a 
thick  border  all  round  the  little  garden ;  and  the 
soil  and  situation  seemed  to  suit  them,  for  they 
flourished  and  flowered  freely,  and  many  a  bunch 
of  the  dainty  blossoms  did  the  little  fingers 
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gather  every  year  for  mother's  grave  or  father's 
table.  Now  it  seemed  likely  that  these  prim- 
roses would  be  the  "  first-fruiu."  And  day  by 
day  the  childish  eyes  watched  them  lovingly, 
and  the  child's  mind  wondered  how  she  could 
offer  them  to  God.  Had  her  mother  lived, 
Fina  would  probably  have  told  her  difficulties ; 
but  she  was  a  reserved,  timid  child,  and  though 
her  sisters  loved  her  dearly,  yet  Evelyn,  whose 
shoulders  were  young  to  bear  the  burden  of  the 
household,  was  often  in  consequence  worried 
and  impatient,  while  Cecil  was  apt  to  laugh  at 
the  child's  quaint  fancies.  As  for  her  father, 
who  was  kindness  itself,  he  was  always  busy, 
and  often  away  from  home. 

Just  before  Easter  came  a  week  of  soft  rain, 
and  the  garden  had  to  go  unwatched  for  several 
days,  much  to  Fina's  distress.  On  Wednesday 
evening  it  began  to  clear,  and  Thursday  was 
brilliantly  fine;  but  Fina  had  a  cold,  the  garden 
walks  were  wet,  and  Evelyn  would  not  let  her 
out. 

"  I  can't  think  why  you  are  in  such  a  state 
.  about  your  garden ;  it  won't  run  away  before  to- 
morrow," she  said  crossly,  when  Fina  begged  for 
"  Just  one  run  down  the  garden  in  my  thick 
boots ! " 

So  Fina  stood  at  the  window,  and  really  Em- 
cied  she  could  see  a  pale  yellow  border.  As 
she  choked  down  a  little  sob  of  disappointment, 
and  tried  not  to  be  angry,  Evelyn,  gkincing 
in  her  direction,  said,  "  What  a  baby  you  aie, 
Fina,  to  cry  about  staying  in- 
doois  1 " 

It  was  very  hard  when  she 
had  tried  so  to  be  patient,  and  . 
Fina  was  tempted  to  let  the 
angry  temper  have  its  way ;  but 
she  could  not  spoil  her  first- 
fruits  by  any  crossness  about 
them,  so  she  bit  her  lip  and 
winked  away  the  tears.  Pre- 
sently Cissy's  br^ht  voice 
called  her. 

"  Come  here,  Fifine,  and  help 
me  with  my  Easter  cards. 
You  may  put  them  in  the  en- 


velopes, and  stamp  them  for  me."  And  as  tbe 
two  heads  were  bent  over  the  cards  she  whis- 
pered, "  You  are  not  a  baby ;  you  are  erer  so 
good.  You  have  been  indoors  nearly  a  veeL 
Don't  mind  her,  Fina."  So  Fina  was  c(»Dfoit«L 
As  for  Evelyn,  I  think  she  was  Sony  also,  and 
though  she  did  not  say  so  in  words,  she  made  it 
up  to  Fina  in  her  own  way  at  tea-time  by  pro- 
viding her  favourite  cake- 
Good  Friday  was  perfectly  fine,  and  directly 
after  breakfast  Fina  ran  down  to  her  garden. 
There  she  stood  silent  with  joy,  for  fresh  and 
fair  were  her  primroses ;  more  of  tbem  than  she 
had  dared  to  hope. 

"Oh,"  she  said,  in  a  glad  little  whisper, 
"  how  good  they  look  I  I  am  sure  they  will  do 
for  first-fruits;"  and  drawing  a  long  breath  of 
delight,  she  bent  and  kissed  the  fair,  pure  Qowcn 
almost  reverently. 

She  was  still  uncertain  how  they  should  be 
offered.  The  commandment  was  to  give  them 
to  the  priest,  diat,  she  knew,  meant  the  mloistei; 
but  how  to  give  them,  or  when,  or  where,  and 
what  he  would  do  with  them,  she  did  not  know. 
One  thing  she  decided !  it  must  be  done  at 
once,  before  the  flowers  lost  their  beauty,  and 
she  would  take  them 
to  her  mother's  grave 
first,  it  would  be  like 
showing  them  to  her. 
"Fina,    Fina," 
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called  her  father's  voice,  "  who  is  going  to  walk 
with  me  ?"  And  running  in,  she  fonnd,  to  her 
great  joy,  that  Evelyn  and  Cecil  were  not 
ready,  so  that  she  could  walk  to  the  service 
alone  with  her  father.  On  the  way  she  asked 
the  favour  that  she  was  almost  sure  Evelyn 
would  refuse — might  she  go  alone  to  the  ceme- 
tery in  the  afternoon  ? 

"Alone,  little Fina?" 

"  Yes,  please.  Father.  It  is  not  iar,  and  it  is 
a  quiet  road.  I  will  not  be  late.  Please  say 
yes.  Father  dear,"  she  said  pleadingly. 
,  So  her  father  said  yes,  and  did  not  even  ask 
why,  as  Evelyn  always  did.  Fina  had  always 
had  queer  fancies,  which  she  did  not  like  to  ex- 
plain, and  he  supposed  this  was  one.  He  also 
promised  that  he  would  tell  Evelyn,  of  whose 
remarks  Fina  always  stood  in  some  awe.  So 
all  was  satisfactorily  arranged.  And  no  one 
was  surprised  when,  after  dinner,  they  saw  Fina 
busily  gathering  her  primroses. 

"What  a  quantity  of  primroses  Una  hast" 
said  Cissy. 


"What  a  queer  child  she  is !"  added  Evelyn. 

"  Cis,  do  run  and  tell  her  not  to  sit  down  in 
the  cemetery.     It  is  sure  to  be  damp." 

Fina  conscientiously  gathered  every  flower. 
And  when  they  were  tied  up  they  made  a 
beautiful  bunch  which  she  put  into  her  basket, 
and  set  out  with  a  very  serious,  puzzled  little 
face. 

It  was  not  far  to  the  cemetery,  and  Fina  soon 
found  the  spot  She  sought.  She  Idoked  ad- 
miringly on  the  sofi  green  turf  and  the  pretty 
marble  cross,  ''  In  loving  memory  of  Mary 
Josephine,  the  beloved  wife  of  Ralph  Edward 
Langley,"  thinking  it  looked  very  sweet  and 
peaceful,  and  wondering  how  it  would  feel  to  be 
called  "  Josephine "  instead  of  "Fina,"  as  she 
supposed  she  would  be  when  she  grew  up.  She 
laid  her  flowers  for  a  moment  on  the  damp 
mossy  turf,  and  whispered  a  little  prayer  for 
guidance. 

"  Dear  Lord  Christ,  these  are  my  first-fhiits, 
please  show  me  how  to  give  them  to  Thee." 

At  some  little  distance  a  knot  of  people  in 
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black  told  Fina  that  a  funeral  was  being  con- 
ducted, and  in  two  or  three  minutes  it  was  over, 
the  mourners  went  away  and  the  minister  came 
slowly  in  her  direction.  She  watched  the  tall 
figure  coming  nearer  until  she  saw  with  mingled 
fear  and  joy  that  it  was  their  own  minister. 
Here  was  her  opportunity  if  she  could  only  get 
courage  to  use  it.  I  think  he  would  have  passed 
by  unheeding,  for  the  gentle  "Mr.  Rayner" 
was  too  sofUy  spoken  to  be  heard,  but  he 
chanced  to  glance  at  the  solitary  child  by  the 
grave,  and  first  the  prinuroses,  and  then  the 
bright,  shy,  half-tearful  smile  of  recognition 
attracted  his  attention,  and  holding  out  his 
hand  he  said  kindly, 

"Why,  is  it  Fina,  and  all  alone,  little 
woman?" 

Fina  sprang  gla^y  to  the  outstretched  hand. 

"  Oh !  Mr.  Rayner,"  she  began  eagerly,  and 
then  stopped. 

"Yes.  What  is  it?  Why,  what  a  bonnie 
bunch  of  primroses*  Are  they  to  lay  on 
mother's  grave  ?  " 

"Yes — no,"  stammered  Fina.  "I  mean — 
they — "  then  going  on  desperately,  "  they  are 
my  first-fruits,  out  of  my  own  garden; — and 
please  do  tell  me  how  to  offer  them.*' 

Grown-up  people  sometimes  called  Mr. 
Rayner  stem  and  hard,  but  to  those  who  were 
in  trouble  and  to  little  children  he  was  always 
gentle  and  patient,  and  for  these  he  had  ever  a 
smile  and  a  kind  word.  Very  tender  were  the 
eyes  bent  on  Fina's  flushed,  troubled  face,  very 
gentle  the  tonea  which  spoke  to  her. 

"  Your  first*fruits,  childie  ?  I  want  to  know 
all  about  it.  Come  here,  Fina^^  and  tell  me 
what  you  mean." 

There  was  a  seat  near  them,  and  sitting  down, 
Mr.  Rayner  drew  the  little  girl  within  his  arm, 
and  by  the  help  of  a  few  questions  got  the  whole 
story  from  her.  Fina  waited  breathlessly  for  his 
decision  when  she  had  finished. 

"  Fina,"  he  said  gently  after  a  moment's  pause, 
"  in  the  large  town  where  I  lived  before  I  came . 
here,  I  know  a  little  girl  not  quite  as  old  as  you 
are.    She  lives  always  in  one  small,  dark,  damp 
room,  with  very  little  furniture  and  often  no  fire. 


She  has  neither  mother  nor  father,  sister  nor 
brother,and  her  aunt  is  out  firom  early  morning  till 
dark.  She  has  no  books,  no  pictures,  and  but  veiy 
poor  and  scanty  food.  All  day  she  lies  alone 
on  her  poor  bed,  always  unable  to  rise,  and 
very  often  in  cruel  pain.  She  has  never  been 
away  from  the  poor  court  where  she  was  bom, 
and  I  doubt  whether  she  has  ever  seen  a  prim- 
rose. Would  you  like  to  send  yours  to  her, 
Fina?" 

Fina's  grey  eyes  filled  with  tears,  her  Ups 
quivered  sadly.  "  Yes,"  she  sobbed  ;  "  oh  I  very 
very  much.  Bat  these,  my  first-fruits,  I  meant 
to  offer  to  God." 

"  And  you  will.  See,  Fina,"  taking  a  litde 
Testament  from  his  pocket,  he  turned  to  St 
Matthew  xxv.  and  read  to  her  from  verse  40, 
especially  pointing  out  to  her  the  reply  of  the 
Great  King:  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it 
unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye 
have  done  it  unto  Me."  "And  Fina,"  he  added, 
"I  fancy  poor  little  Emily  is  'One  of  the 
least.' " 

Fina  was  satisfied  then,  and  in  order  that  no 
time  might  be  lost,  Mr.  Rayner  took  her  home 
with  him,  and  she  saw  her  cherished  flowexs 
laid  carefully  in  a  little  box  to  be  sent  to  Mr. 
Rayner's  sister,  who  would  take  them  to  the 
poor  sick  child. 

"  We  must  put  in  a  text  with  them,  Rna," 
said  Mrs.  Rayner,  who,  from  the  sofa  where  she 
almost  always  lay,  was  watching  with  interest  the 
child's  serious,  intent  face.  "  See  here,  love,  yoa 
shall  choose  one,"  and  from  the  drawer  of  her 
little  table  she  took  a  number  of  pretty  cards 
with  verses  of  Scripture  on  them. 

Fina  looked  at  them  thoughtfully  and  laid 
one  on  the  primroses,  hardly  knowing  why  she 
selected  it.  "  Thine  eyes  shall  see  the  King  in 
His  beauty  :  they  shall  behold  the  land  that  is 
very  far  off.  ...  .  And  the  inhabitants  shall 
not  say,  I  am  sick."  Mr.  Rayner  wrote  on  the 
back  of  the  card,  "Fina's  first-fruits,"  then  a 
post-card  was  written  to  go  also,  the  box  was 
closed  and  addressed,  and  after  they  had  knelt 
while  Mr.  Rayner  prayed  that  God  would  accept 
and  bless  the  child  and  her  offering,  he  aad 
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Fina  took  the  box  to  the  post.    Fina  parted 

i'rom  her  friend  at  her  own  door  and  went  in 

very  quiet  and  very  happy.     Evelyn  asked  her 

why  she  had  been  so  long,  but  when  she  said 

she  had  met  Mr.  Rayner  and  had  gone  home 

with  him^  no  one  wondered,  for  the  minister  and 

his .  wife  loved  all  children,  and  gentle  quaint 

little  Fina  was  an  especial  favourite. 

«  «  «  «  « 

A  dark,  low,  comfortless  attic  in  a  London 
court,  yet  not  so  comfortless  as  it  had  been,  for 
Nelly  Rajmer  had  brought  all  the  help  and 
comfort  she  could  into  the  poor  chamber  of  the 
dying  child.  A  bright  fire  burnt  in  the  small 
grate,  clean  linen  and  a  soft  pillow  had  been 
got  for  the  bed,  an  old  curtain  hung  over  the 
draughty,  ill-fitting  door,  and  on  a  little  table 
were  a  cpuple  of  oranges — one  of  them  peeled 
and  quartered,  and  a  little  jelly  on  a  china  plate. 
By  the  fire  crouched  the  child's  aunt,  who  had 
remained  from  her  work  to  see  the  only  one  she 
had  left  to  love  pass  away.  Her  head  was  bent 
on  her  hard^hands,  and  she  rocked  herself  to 
and  fro  in  mute  sorrow,  but  she  could  do  no- 
thing to  soothe  the  terrors  of  that  dying  bed. 
The  child  sat  propped  high  on  her  pillows,  worn 
to  a  shadow.  Shaken  by  her  terrible  cough,  she 
tossed  wearily  from  side  to  side  with  the  rest- 
lessness of  approaching  death.  Beside  the  bed 
sat  Nelly  Rayner,  her  kind  eyes  looking  pity- 
ingly on  the  little  face  that,  under  happier  cir- 


cumstances, would  have  been  so  pretty,  and  on 
which  death  was  so  plainly  to  be  read.  Her 
heart  was  full  of  love  and  sorrow,  for  she  knew 
the  little  life  was  ebbing  quickly,  and  she  longed  ' 
to  soothe  the  trouble  that  was  making  the  last 
agony  so  sharp.  She  moistened  the  parched 
lips,  and  gently  put  back  the  fair  hair  from  the 
child's  brow. 

"  Is  that  better,  Emmy  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  panted  the  child. 

She  lay  quietly,  her  large  wistful  eyes  fixed 
on  Miss  Rayner's  face ;  and  Nelly  was  turning 
to  the  fourteenth  of  St.  John^  when  there  came 
a  tap  at  the  door.  It  was  gently  opened,  and  a 
girl  of  sixteen  came  in,  holding  a  small  box* 
Nelly  went  to  meet  her  as  she  glanced  half 
fearfully  at  the  dying  child,  and  spoke  in  an 
awed  whisper. 

"  Oh,  Nelly,  this  has  just  come  from  John, 
and  a  card  with  it.  It  is  something  for  Emmy, 
so  mother  sent  it  at  once.  Oh,  how  ill  she 
looks !  •' 

"Thank  you,  Olive.  You  had  better  go, 
dear." 

Nelly  took  the  box  and  opened  it.  Her  eyes 
brightened  as  she  saw  the  contents,  and  she 
went  back  to  the  bedside. 

"  Emmy,  here  is  something  for  you,  love.  A 
new  card  with  a  text.     Can  you  see  it?" 

The  dim  eyes  opened  with  a  look  of  interest. 
The  text-cards  Miss  Rayner  had  given  her  when 
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she  had  come  week  by  week  to  give  Bible 
lessons  to  the  little  cripple  who  could  not  creep 
to  the  Sunday-school  were  Emmy's  choicest 
treasures,  and  were  all  in  the  little  box  under 
her  pillow.  She  looked  at  the  caid  with  a  half 
smile  of  pleasure. 

"  Read  it,"  she  said  faintly. 

"  Thine  eyes  shall  see  the  King  in  His 
beauty ;  they  shall  behold  the  land  that  is  very 
far  off.  .  .  .  And  the  inhabitants  shall  not  say,  I 
am  sick,"  read  Nelly,  slowly.  "Oh,  Emmy, 
think  of  it.  Is  it  not  beautifal?  Never  sick, 
and  to  see  the  land  and  King?" 

"  Yes,"  said  the  weak  little  voice,  "  but- " 

Nelly  turned  again  to  the  box,  and  took  out 
something  more. 

She  was  going  on,  but  was  intemipted  by  the 
sight  of  what  Nelly  was  now  taking  out  of  the 
box. 

"  Oh,  Miss  Nell,"  she  continued,  "  Miss  Nell, 
will  it  be  like  fiatf"  Her  troubled  eyes  were 
filled  with  light  and  gladness;  her  little  trembling 
fingers  were  stretched  out  eagerly  for  the  flowers. 

Laying  them  on  the  sheet  Nelly  answered 
softly,  "  Yes,  I  think  it  will  be  like  that  The 
King  sent  them  to  show  you  just  a  litde  bit  of 
the  beauty." 

Emmy  did  not  seem  to  heed  her,  her  eyes 
were  fixed  on  the  flowers.  It  had  never  oc- 
curred to  anybody  to  send  her  anything  so  pure 
and  fair ;  to  her  staI^'ed  fancy  they  were  indeed 


like  a  bit  of  heaven.  She  touched  the  blossoms 
reverently,  then  just  as  Fina  had  bent  her  fresh 
rosy  lips  to  kiss  them,  so  the  dying  child's 
trembUng  fingers  drew  them  near,  and  she  too 
kissed  them. 

"Like  this,"  she  repeated.  The  eyelids 
dropped  over  the  weaiy  eyes,  the  weak  hands 
fell  amidst  the  primroses,  she  drew  one  soft 
breath,  and  the  child  was  where  "  The  inhabi- 
tants shall  not  say,  I  am  sick." 

When  she  lay  in  her  humble  cofSn  they  pat 
the  flowers  around  her.  Two  or  three  were  in 
her  fingers  when  she  died,  and  those  were  Idi 
there. 

They  had  lost  their  first  freshness,  but  they 
had  done  their  work,  and  had  their  share  in 
the  look  of  peace  on  the  worn  little  &ce,  aad 
the  smile  on  the  pale  lips.  The  flowers  were 
fading,  but  the  little  human  flower  was  tram- 
planted  to — 


"When 


Fcrluting 


^thfiring  flawers." 

Mr,  Rayner  told  Fina  what  her  flowets  bad 
done,  and  she  was  satisfied. 

"  I  gave  them  to  God,"  she  said  simply, 
"and  I  think  He  took  them.  Don't  you,  Mr. 
Rayner  ?  " 

And  the  minister's  smile  was  very  bright  as 
he  looked  down  on  the  earnest  little  lace  and 
answered,  "  Yes,  my  little  Finn,  I  am  sure  He 
did." 


THE  GIFT  OF  THE  BELLS. 

HARK  to  the  chimes!  through  the  snowflakes  driven 
They  have  clanged  in  gusts  since  the  early  morn, 
"  1/3,  unto  us  a  Child  is  given  I 

Lo,  unto  us  a  Son  is  bom." 
Oh  !  as  you  taste  of  the  season's  cheer, 

Or  talk  to  your  friend  of  the  olden  times, 
There  is  never  a  sound  so  good  to  hear 
As  the  swell  and  ebb  of  the  Christmas  chimes  I 

But  Ae  was  a  poor  little  homeless  boy. 

With  hardly  a  tag  to  cover  a  limb. 
And  the  swinging  bells,  with  their  clang  of  joy, 

Had  little  enough  to  do  with  Aim. 
He  bent  his  head  to  the  hurtling  blast, 

He  staggered  along  through  the  drifts  of  snow; 
The  clouds  were  rolling  to  Westward  past, 

What  should  he  do?     Where  should  he  go  ? 

There  is  hardly  a  star  in  the  glowering  sky ; 

The  mists  have  swallowed  the  ghost-like  land; 
He  turns  him  round  with  a  start  and  cry — 

Something  is  touching  his  poor  cold  hand. 
Is  it  a  ghost  ?    Well,  no — not  that — 

Two  soft  eyes  shine  through  the  gloom  and  fog; 
He  feels  a  head  that  is  good  to  pat : 

"  We're  brothers,"  says  Joe,  "  you  poor  lost  dog^" 
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Sad  are  their  prospects — sad  indeed — 

Never  had  earth  such  a  friendless  pair ; 
Only  on  this  they  are  well  agreed — 

Their  fortunes,  whatever  they  be,  to  share. 
Forward  they  go,  and  a  little  while 

Each  gathers  heart  from  the  other's  sight ; 
But  the  rpad  winds  onward,  mile  on  mile, 

And  deeper  and  colder  grows  the  night. 

"  Doggy,"  says  Joe,  "  I'm  tired — are  you  ?" 

"  Indeed,  I  am,"  say  the  tail  and  eyes. 
<*  Doggy,"  says  Joe,  '*  I'm  hungry  too  •; " 

"  I'm  famishing,  Joe,"  the  dog  replies. 
*'  Doggy,"  says  Joe,  "  I  can  do  no  more," 

And  there,  together  for  comfort  curl'd. 
They  sink  and  lie  at  a  rich  man's  door. 

Two  famishing  things  in  a  feasting  world. 

*  ♦  «  « 

The  farmer  sat  in  his  easy-chair — 

There  were  comfort  and  affluence  all  around; 
But  he  could  not  care  for  the  jovial  fare. 

And  the  Christmas  bells  had  a  mocking  sound. 
His  own  dear  lad  from  his  heart  was  riven — 

Why  did  the  bells  ring  on  in  scorn, 
**  Lo,  unto  us  a  Child  is  given, 

Lo,  unto  us  a  Son  is  bom  ?" 

His  wife  bent  over  and  kissed  his  brow. 

She  placed  her  hand  in  his  own  to  rest; 
"  Father,  our  darling  is  happy  now — 

Cannot  you  say  that  the  Lord  knows  best  ?  " 
He  gazed  at  the  chair  where  the  boy  had  sat ; 

"  Mother,"  he  sobbed,  "  we  are  all  alone  1 " 
Hark !  from  the  night  what  sound  was  that? 

Again  it  comes — 'tis  a  feeble  moan. 

They  carried  him  in,  all  cold  and  white ; 

They  made  him  sit  in  the  dead  boy's  seat ; 
And  then,  in  the  glow  and  the  ruddy  light, 

They  wrapped  his  limbs,  and  they  chafed  his  feet 
And  soon  he  opened  his  eyes  and  smiled. 

And  ate  the  food  that  they  vied  to  bear ; 
**  How  kind  you  are,"  said  the  happy  child, 

"  But  Doggy,  you  know,  must  have  his  share." 

**  Dear  child,"  they  said,  •*  you  shall  be  our  own, 

In  place  of  the  lad  that  is  gone  before ; 
And  our  home  no  more  shall  be  sad  and  lone. 

Our  hearts  shall  be  empty  and  cold  no  more." 
Hark  to  the  chimes  !  through  the  snowflakes  driven, 

They  ring—no  more  with  a  sound  of  scorn — 
'*  Lo,  unto  us  a  Child  is  given, 

**  Lo,  unto  us  a  Son  is  bom  !  " 
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CHAPTER   I. 

'Pence,  irild  wiucfhandt ;  hui1i,iobIiic(bTcalli: 
Love  kevpcLfa  iu  owb  through  life  uid  death  I 
TbouEh  ihs  uili  to-moTKiw,  lull  EovooiTDw  I "  , 

A  WILD  stretch  of  heathery  common,  all  a. 
■'*■  glory  of  blossoms,  bees  humming,  birds 
singing,  butterflies  flitting  here  and  there,  the 
sea  beyond  blue  and  calm  as  a  lake  beneath  the 
June  sunshine.  Behind  one,  standing  facing 
die  ocean,  were  hilb  stretching  away  and  away, 
and  a.  small  tovni,  not  so  very  far  away  from  the 
heathery  common,  with  the  smoke  curling  up 
therefrom  toward  the  clear,  glowing,  all-embrac- 
ing sky.  One  human  figure  stood  amid  the 
heathery  bloom,  a  small,  slim,  black-robed 
maiden  of  eleven,  with  a  pale,  thin,  pathetic 
little  face,  and  hungering,  beseeching  grey 
eyes,  watching  with  painful  intensity  an  outgoing 
vessel  sailing  away  toward  the  misty  horizon. 
The  child's  very  altitude  was  one  of  yearning 
entreaty;  her  small  quivering  hands  now  clasped 
— now  outstretched,  as  if  she  fain  would  over- 
'cap  the  space  between  her  and  the  good  ship, 
bearing  away  that  fond,  true  heart,  throbbing 
and  thinking  so  sadly  of  her. 

"  Papa  I  papa  1"  she  cried,  in  a  thin,  strained 
voice,  hut  she  did  not  sob  nor  weep,  only  stood 
watching— a  little  lonely  figure  amid  the  heather. 

It  was  but  one  of  earth's  partings,  which  must 


be  borne.  Mr.  Gresham  was  a  missionary,  gone 
out  to  resume  bis  labours  in  India  after  a  brief 
home-coming  to  recruit  his  health,  and  to  la; 
his  poor  weary,  devoted  wife  to  rest  in  her 
native  dust,  until  the  great  meeting-time  the 
thought  of  which  upbore  him  through  all.  Nov 
he  may  not  falter  nor  tarn  back  from  the  work 
to  which  he  had  been  called — no,  not  for  the 
sake  of  his  little  Eunice,  whom  he  dared  not 
take  out  with  him  again  to  the  enervating  climate 
of  his  Indian  home.  "  He  that  loveth  son  or 
daughter  more  than  me  is  not  worthy  of  me," 
were  the  words  which  hushed  the  wild  grief  of 
Eunice  when  he  told  her  of  the  severance  which 
must  come  between  them,  his  own  lips  pale  «iih 
a  father's  yearning  love  as  he  uttered  them- 
Many  wise  words  of  counsel  did  he  speak  to  ias 
little  daughter,  during  that  one  brief  golden 
month  they  spent  together  in  their  home,  ere 
they  went  up  to  London  to  make  the  necessary 
preparations  for  the  voyage ;  thence  to  go  whence 
the  Ocean  ^Bfiv)  was  to  sail ;  then  on  toWakdy, 
the  home  of  his  one  sister,  whither  he  took 
Eunice,  to  nestle — a  shy  little  half-fledged  oesl- 
ling,  all  unaccustomed,  as  she  was,  to  English 
ways  and  an  English  home. 

"A  cuckoo  in  a  robin's  nest,"  bluff,  teasing 
Cousin  Harry  called  her;  and  oh!  her  vetj 
name  was  a  source  of  amusement  to  them  ail. 
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those  healthy,  rollicking  cousins,  who  had  so 
little  in  common  with  this  proud,  timid,  sensi- 
tive,  un-English  cousin,  thrust  upon  them  by 
their  uncle,  whom  they  had  scarcely  seen  before. 
There  were  Louisa  and  Alice,  grown-up  young 
ladies;  then  John^  at  Eton;  Harry  and  Will, 
Fatty  and  Poppy,  with  the  twins,  Lionel  and 
Oliver,  in  the  nursery. 

Now  the  long-dreaded  day  had  come  for 
Eunice.    Her  Uncle  John  and  Aunt  Alice,  with 

the  two  elder  girls,  had  gone  to  G for  the 

last  good-bye  on  board  ship,  but  this  intensity  of 
joy  and  pain  was  denied  Eunice. 

**  Better  not,  my  darling;  better  not,"  said 
her  father  the  evening  before,  as  he  strained  her 
to  his  heart  and  kissed  her  a  long  good-bye,  ere 
he  left  her  to  go  on  board ;  *'  'twould  be  but  a 
second  pain  and  agony,  which  must  still  end 
in  good-bye.  Be  sure  I  shall  think  of  you,  my 
little  Eunice,  left  behind,  to  grow  strong,  noble, 
and  patient  among  the  heather." 

Thus  they  had  parted,  and  now  the  Ocean 
Quien  was  sailing  away. 

'^  Come  on,  little  cuckoo,  come  and  see  me 
catch  butterflies."  This  was  the  bluff,  boyish 
greeting  which  fell  upon  the  ears  of  the  sorrow- 
ful watcher  on  the  common,  and  two  roguish 
lads  of  eleven  and  thirteen  stood  by  her  side, 
net  in  hand,  ready  for  action.  —  -^ »  - 

*'  You  know  I  can't  watch  you  do  such  a  cruel 
thing,'*  was  the  reply ;  but  the  little  girl  was  too 
down-hearted  and  miserable  to  resent  the  name 
"  Cuckoo,"  which,  however,  made  her  cheeks 
flush  hotly  beneath  her  shady  sun-hat. 

"Cruel!  not  a  bit  of  it.  Where  lies  the 
cruelty,  Miss  Prim  ?  "  It  was  Will  said  this,  the 
younger  of  the  two  lads. 

"You  know  'tis  cruel  to  cause  pain,"  said 
Eunice. 

"  I  shall  cause  no  pain,"  returned  Harry,  re- 
peatmg  her  words,  which  is  so  provoking  to  the 
sensitive;  "no  more  pain  than  you  do  when 
you  gather  flowers;  butterflies  are  but  flying 
flowers." 

"  Oh  1  they  are  alive  I "  burst  in  the  indignant 
little  maiden. 

"Yes,  but  not  alive  to  pain.    It  is  a  well- 


known  fact  among  the  learned,  that  where  there 
is  no  brain  there  is  no  suffering — no  sensation 
of  pain.  There's  for  you  I "  spoke  Harry,  glanc- 
ing away  to  the  far  horizon,  where  the  ship  was 
but  a  speck,  and  scarcely  that. 

"  Oh,  I  can't  believe  it  1 "  cried  Eunice,  with 
a  girl's  persistency. 

Ah  I  now  she  bethought  her  of  the  dear,  dear, 
outward-bound  Ocean  Queen,  from  which,  in  her 
vehemence,  her  eyes  had  wandered,  but  towards 
which  her  heart  was  yearning.  Ah  1  there,  it 
had  vanished  over  the  boundary  line,  and  now 
she  knew  the  severance  was  complete.  And 
she  had  not  seen  the  last  shifting  away  into  the 
misty  beyond.  Her  sobs  burst  forth  now  with 
all  the  more  vehemence  for  their  long  suppress 
sion.  The  boys  looked  at  one  another  and  gave 
a  low  whistle. 

"  I  say,  litde  cuckoo,  come  along.  Where's 
the  use  of  crying  ?  What's  done  is  done,  then 
why  make  a  fuss  about  it?"  spoke  Harry,  the 
elder,  not  unkindly,  laying  his  hand  on  her 
shoulder.  "  Why,  here  are  the  butterflies,  noble 
fellows,  too,  waiting  to  be  caught.  You  see,  'tis 
an  honour  to  have  to  figure  for  life  in  my 
curiosity-shop." 

"Lifel"  cried  Will;  "death,  you  mean. 
Come  on,  little  Scripture-name,  and  see  how 
noblyl  a  butterfly  can  die."  So,  each  taking  a 
hand  of  the  sorrowful  little  maiden,  they  drew 
her  away. 

A  sunny-haired,  good-tempered-looking  lad 
was  Harry ;  but  Will  was  dark,  with  not  nearly 
such  a  good-natured  smile  on  his  face  as  on 
Harry's.  But  though  Eunice  let  herself  be 
turned  away,  with  her  back  to  the  sundering  sea, 
she  could  not  watch  the  onslaught  on  the  butter- 
flies ;  she  only  sat  down,  a  forlorn  little  figure 
among  the  heather,  taking  no  note  of  time  or 
surroundings.  The  boys  eyed  her,  and  winked 
at  each  other. 

"  Sulks,"  said  Harry,  loud  enough  for  her  to 
hear ;  and  then  they  applied  themselves  to  their 
butterfly-catching  with  all  the  ardour  of  boyish 
interest 

Harry's  curiosity-shop  was  a  light  closet,  open- 
ing out  of  his  and  Will's  room,  fitted  up  with 
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.  cases  and  cabinets  of  his  own  handiwork,  filled 
with  all  sorts  of  curious  things  in  the  mineral  and 
insect  worlds.  A  few  specimens  of  stuffed  birds 
were  to  be  found  there  also,  as  well  as  small 
animals,  such  as  squirrels  and  dormice ;  a  frog 
or  two  preserved  in  spirits ;  and  mosses,  lichens, 
and  dried  flowers;  all  arranged  and  classified. 
No  stranger  foot,  without  the  owner's  permis- 
sion, was  allowed  to  cross  the  threshold  here ; 
no  cat  dared  explore  the  enchanted  region.  To 
Eunice  he  had  shown  the  wonders  of  the  place, 
but  more  as  a  boyish  trick  than  as  a  compli- 
ment ;  and  she  had  shuddered,  and  shivered, 
and  taken  no  interest  in  anything,  very  much  to 
the  lad's  amusement  and  disgust. 

"Ha!  here  come  Patty  and  Poppy, — the 
more  the  merrier,''  cried  Harry,  as  the  time  went 
by,  unheeded  by  the  three ;  and  two  fair-haired, 
xosy-cheeked  girls  came  bounding  up  through 
the  heathery  bloom. 

"Well,  girls,  what's  in  the  wind?"  asked 
Harry,  gloating  over  a  good  take,  as  he  called 
it,  and  depositing  the  fluttering  butterflies  in  his 
case. 

"  Oh !  papa  and  mamma  are  come  back. 
Uncle  Fred,  is  gone,  and  you'll  have  to  hurry  up, 
or  you'll  be  late  for  dinner,"  returned  Patty. 

"  Did  they  bring  a  message  for  me  ?"  pleaded 
Eunice,  drawing  near,  her  small,  pale  face  piti- 
fully eager.  Patty  and  Poppy  were  ten  and 
nine,  but  both  head  and  shoulders  taller  than 
Eunice. 

"  No;  what  message  could  they  bring?"  was 
the  unsympathetic  reply  of  Patty. 

"Hark!"  cried  Harry,  "if  that  isn't  old  St. 
Michael's  clock  striking  the  quarter  to  two ;  we 
must  be  oflf  with  the  quick  step,  or  we  shan't 
dare* to  show  our  noses  at  dinner;  'twill  be  a 
run  for  it  as  it  is.  Come,  girls;  here,  little 
cuckoo!"  So  saying,  both  boys,  as  by  instinct, 
took  a  hand  of  Eunice,  and  as  they  termed  it, 
put  on  the  double  shuffle,  Patty  and  Poppy  run- 
ning helter-skelter  behind,  through  the  wide 
waste  of  furze  and  heath. 

Alas  for  Eunice's  dainty  crape  dress !  it  pre- 
sented a  deplorable  draggle-tail  appearance,  with 
more  than  one  large  rent,  as  they  emerged  from 


the  tangle  of  brake  and  bramble  and  entered 
the  town.  The  other  girls,  in  their  plain  bke 
serges,  were  presentable  and  ladylike;  but  the 
little  Indian-bom  child  glanced  at  herself  in 
dismay,  and  knew  not  the  half  of  the  spectacle 
she  presented.  Her  wide  sun-hat,  too,  m& 
minus  its  black  ribbon ;  as  for  gloves,  she  had 
forgotten  them  when  she  came  out.  The  ser- 
vants had  just  carried  in  dinner,  when  they  burst 
into  the  hall,  heated  and  breathless,  after  a 
somewhat  stately  walk  through  the  streets. 

"  Late,  young  ladies  and  gentlemen,"  said  the 
one  man-servant,  going  into  the  dinmg-room  for 
the  last  time  to  take  his  place  to  wait  at  table, 
while  the  young  folk  went  mounting  up-stairs  to 
their  rooms  in  hot  haste.  Poor  little  Eunice 
was  faint  and  weary ;  this  violent  exercise  was 
too  much  for  her  small,  unaccustomed  famt ; 
ere  she  had  washed  her  hands  and  half-smoothed 
out  her  tangle  of  dusky  hair,  Patty  and  Poppy 
were  calling  for  her  at  the  door  of  her  room. 

A  severe  reproof  awaited  them  from  Mrs. 
Bentham,  a  fair-faced,  somewhat  haid-featured 
woman,  in  the  prime  of  life ;  but  Mr.  Bentham 
made  room  for  Eunice  at  his  end  of  the  table, 
and  helped  her  first,  and  his  own  children  after- 
wards, with  much  kindliness  of  manner. 

"And,  Eunice,  what  have  you  been  doing 
with  your  frock?  One  would  have  thought,  at 
least,  that  you  knew  better  than  to  came  to 
table  in  that  tattered  state,"  said  her  aunt,  as 
dinner  went  on. 

Eunice  raised  her  dark  grey  eyes  to  her  aunt's 
face  and  essayed  to  speak,  but  something  in  it 
awed  her  into  a  confused  silence. 

"  She's  only  been  playing  tom-boy,"  answered 
ready  Harry. 

"  Well,  while  the  dessert  is  being  laid  you 
will  go  and  change  your  dress,  and  come  to 
table  in  something  decent,"  was  Mrs.  Bentbam's 
remark,  looking  at  her  little  niece,  to  whom 
she  was  speaking,  without  that  all-powerful 
"  my  dear  "  which  softens  so  many  well-merited 
reproofs. 

"  Yes,  aunt,"  spoke  the  child,  scarce  above  a 
whisper,  and  schooling  her  littlCi  flushing  face 
as  best  she  could. 
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With  the  removal  of  dinner  she  glided  away 
up  to  her  room,  there  to  array  herself  in  her  best 
black  silk,  with  cr^pe  puffings,  and  white  frilling 
at  wrists  and  throat.  This,  with  a  string  of  jet 
beads  about  the  neck,  gave  her  a  rather  im- 
posing appearance,  as  she  stole  in  like  a  shy 
moose  and  took  her  seat  again. 

The  boys  nudged  each  other,  the  girls  ex- 
•changed  glances ;  the  dainty  little  creature  was 
a  match  for  them  all,  even  Louisa,  who  prided 
herself  on  her  toilet. 

"  Eunice,  do  you  defy  me,  decking  yourself 
out  in  that  manner?"  came  across  the  table 
to  her,  in  her  aunt's  cold,  imperious  tones. 
She  might  have  spared  her,  seeing  this  day 
had  brought  her  the  hardest  trial  of  her  young 
life. 

"I  had  no  other  dress,  indeed  I  hadn't,  aunt," 
pleaded  the  child,  a  startled  look  in  her  eyes  as 
she  raised  them. 

"  And  why  not,  pray?" 

"  The  loops  are  off  my  merino,  and  you  don't 
like  to  see  me  in  my  grey  and  black." 

"  Indeed,  I  don't." 

"  Now,  wifie,  don't  bicker  with  the  child  over 
the  wearing  of  her  best  bib  and  tucker,"  inter- 
posed Mr.  Bentham.  ''  Here,  my  dear,"  to  the 
discomfited  little  one,  *'  have  some  strawberries, 
and  tell  me  if  they  are  better  than  your  Indian 
fruit." 

"  They  are  delicious,  unde,"  spoke  the  grate- 
ful little  girl,  nestling  a  little  closer  to  him  in 
her  chair;  and  no  more  was  said  on  the  subject 
just  then.  For,  when  Mr.  Bentham  chose  to 
assume  his  professional  air  of  gentle  command, 
which  his  patients  knew  so  well,  all  in  the  house 
felt  it  to  be  wise  to  obey. 

"  Eunice,  you  will  mend  your  frock  this  after- 
noon," said  her  aunt,  as  the  young  ones  filed 
out  of  the  dining-room  after  dinner. 

*'  I  can't,  aunt,"  was  the  reply. 

"  You  won't,  you  mean."  Ah  !  Mrs.  Ben- 
tham !  this  to  your  own  brother's  childj  with  her 
heart  so  sore. 

"  No,  aunt,  I  can't ;  I  don't  know  how."  A 
proud  flush  rose  to  Eunice's  cheek ;  her  father 
had  never  doubted  her  word.    = 


"  Oh,  you  must  have  learnt  to  dam  after  a 
fashion.". 

**  If  at  first  yoa  don't  succeed. 
Try,  try,  toy  again/* 

sang  Harry,  bending  down,  with  his  lips  to  her 
ear.    The  little  girl  laughed. 

"  I  don't  know  how  to  try,"  said  she,  tears 
and  smiles  struggling  in  her  eyes. 

Mrs.  Bentham  swept  up  the  staircase,  followed 
by  her  two  elder  daughters;  Harry  and  Will 
swinging  themselves  up  on  the  banister,  keeping 
their  two  younger  sisters  and  Eunice  at  bay  for 
some  time,  ere  they  allowed  them  to  make  their 
ascent  to  the  school-room.  Eunice  was  longing, 
with  all  a  child's  craving,  to  know  if  one  last 
word  of  good-bye  had  been  sent  her  by  her 
father ;  but  she  would  not  ask,  she  told  herself 
in  her  proud  sorrow,  and  her  little  face  grew 
half-sullen  with  the  thought. 

"  Here's  your  frock.  Miss  Eunice,  and  here's 
some  silk ;  now  set  to  work  and  mend  it,  and 
make  no  bones  of  the  matter,"  said  Nurse  Mary, 
as  the  trio  entered  the  school-room,  and  away 
she  went  to  take  the  twins  for  their  airing. 

Patty  and  Poppy  betook  themselves  to  the 
window-seat  with  their  story-books.  They  were 
such  well-conducted  young  ladies;  they  never 
descended  to  anything  so  vulgar  as  having  rent 
skirts  to  dam.  Poor  little  Eunice !  she  did 
seem  very  like  a  cuckoo  in  a  robin's  nest,  having 
to  mend  her  own  clothes,  after  her  Indian  life ; 
and  then  she  had  never  torn  her  garments  un- 
til after  she  came  here  among  those  teasing  boys 
and  girls.  She  gazed  ruefully  at  the  flimsy,  tat- 
tered frock,  turning  it  this  way  and  that,  ready 
to  cry  over  it,  only  Patty  and  Poppy  would 
laugh. 

**  There,  don't  look  so  glum."  It  was  Harry's 
saucy  face  peered  round  the  door  at  her,  fol- 
lowed by  his  body,  and  Will  behind. 

"  Why,  what  a  little  heathen  you  must  be,  not 
to  be  able  to  patch  a  flimsy  thing  like  that," 
continued  the  elder  lad,  planting  himself  in  front 
of  her. 

"I'm  no  greater  heathen  than  you;  you 
couldn't  do  it,"  was  the  little  girl's  unguarded 
reply,  threading  her  needle,  and  beginning  to 
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nigh  burst  out  again  when  her  uncle  prayed  for 
those  at  sea  in  the  course  of  his  prayer.  Well, 
at  last  she  lay  down  and  slept,  without  her 
father's  good-night  kiss,  which  she  had  never 
missed  in.  her  life  before.  Yet,  she  slept  long 
and  restfully,  awaking  in  the  morning  to  the 
consciousness  that  the  past  was  but  a  sweet 
dream,  and  the  present  and  future  were  left  her^ 
to  make  of  them  a  noble,  painstaking  reality. 

To-day,  Thursday,  another  ordeal  had  to  be 
gone  through.  The  daily  governess  who  taught 
Patty  and  Poppy  had  to  sound  the  depths  of 
her  learning;  an  unlucky  day  for  such  an 
arduous  undertaking  and  trial,  Harry  told  her, 
when  he  saw  her  enter  the  school-room  with  an 
anxious  face.  He  and  Will  were  still  rejoicing 
in  the  "  fag  end  ^  of  their  holiday,  to  quote  their 
own  words,  and  so  could  afford  to  laugh  at  the 
girls'  going  back  to  books  and  hard  work.  Well, 
the  phild  was  intelligent  and  generally  well-in- 
formed, but  was  grounded  in  nothing ;  such  a 
mortifying  revelation  to  the  young  and  the  sensi- 
tive 1  Patty  and  Poppy  opened  wide  their  eyes 
at  her  ignorance,  which  made  her  flounder  deeper 
and  deeper  into  unheard-of  depths. 

"  Well,'  dear,  hard  work  lies  before  you,  if  you 
intend  to  overtake  Patty  and  Poppy,"  said  the 
governess ;  and  Louisa  admonished  her  to  make 
haste,  and  get  out  of  her  silly,  know-nothing 

state. 

Thursday,  Friday--on  Saturday  would  come 
her  father's  letter ;  this  was  the  one  thought  up- 
permost with  her.  In  vain  she  put  her  fingers 
into  her  ears,  and  tried  to  study  and  commit  to 
memory  the  tasks  set  her ;  the  interruption  came 
from  within — from  her  poor    little  hungering 

heart 

"  Here,  my  dear,  here  is  your  letter,"  said  her 
uncle  kindly,  as  he  opened  the  bag,  and  took 
out  the  budget  of  letters  and  papers  on  Saturday 
morning,  putting  the  precious  missive  into  her 
hands  the  very  first. 

"  Thank  you,  uncle,"  returned  she,  her  ner- 
vous fingers  closing  over  it ;  but  she  put  it  into 
her  pocket,  she  could  not  read  it  before,  them  all. 
Safe  in  her  own  little  room,  with  locked  door, 
the  precious  sheet  spread  out  before  her,  it 


seemed  as  if  her  father's  loving  presence  was 
brooding  over  her,  his  well-known  tones  ringing 
in  her  ears.  It  was  a  letter  full  of  wise  counsel 
and  tender  encouragement,  to  be  all  that  a 
dutiful  child  should  be. 

'*  You  say,  darling,  you  cannot  live  the  noble 
life  I  set  before  you,  without  me,  amid  strangers, 
in  a  house  that  is  not  home.    Nay,  cannot  your 
father's  own  sister  and  her  family  be  anything 
other  than  strangers,  nor  the  home  they  offei 
you  be  home  indeed  ?    And  think,  Eunice,  of 
One  who  lefl  a  far  different  home  from  any  that 
mortal  can  know.  One  far  exceeding  any  hunoan 
friend,  to  live  among  not  friends  or  relations, 
who  gathered  Him  to  them,  but  enemies,  who 
spumed  Him.    And  He  not  only  lived  His  life, 
but  made  of  it  a  glory.     Think  of  His  own 
words  at  its  close,  addressed  to  His  father  in 
calm   trust   and   certainty.     ^I  have  glorified 
Thee  on  the  earth,  I  have  finished  the  work 
which  Thou  gavest  me  to  do.'    *  Glory  to  God 
in  the  highest/  sung  by  the  angels   on  that 
first  Christmas  morning,  and  it  has  been  echoing 
ever  since,  was,  and  is,  a  triumphant  song ;  but 
'Glory  to  God   on  earth,*  woven  out  of  the 
common  duties  and  circumstances  of  life — ^what 
must  that  be  to  Him  who  knows  earth's  trials 
and  triumphs,  because  He  has  trod  the  homely, 
common  path  of  earthly  life  himself?    You 
might,  dear,  out  of  this  brief  probation  time  of 
separation  from  me,  live  a  noble  song  of  praise; 
we  may  both  make. of  it  a  glory — ^you  there,  I  in 
our  Indian  home  ;  such  a  song,  so  lived  out,  must 
bring  joy  in  the  living.    Try,  nay  child,  to  be 
a  child  of  the  Great  King." 

Thus  wrote  the  faithful  father,  and  when  next 
morning  the  bells  of  St.  Michael's  chimed  forth 
their  call  to  morning  service,  Eunice  stood  readj^ 
dressed  and  smiling,  on  the  landing  wauting  for 
Patty  and  Poppy,  hushed  for  the  time  being 
into  a  great  calm  of  noble  resolve. 

"  My  dear,  why  don't  you  tie  your  slip  on 
more  tidily  ?  See  it  is  down  below  your  dress  * 
were  the  words  from  her  aunt,  in  the  tone  she 
imagined  to  be  necessary  to  secure  atten- 
tion, which  jarred  upon  her  new-found  peace, 
like  a  discord    in  sweet  music     They  weit 
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threading  theii  way  along  the  streets  among 
the  chorch-goers,   her  uncle  and  aunt,  Pat^ 
and  Poppy,  in  fact  all  of  them,  even  the  twins 
with  their  nurse.    There  certainly  was  a  strip 
of  white  below  the  silk  frock  with  its  crfipc 
puffings,  and  the  little  girl  blushed  scarlet  at 
the   reproof,  huiriedly   beginning   to    put   on 
her  black  kid 
gloves,  which 
she  had  for- 
gotten,   and 
splitting  one 
sadly  in  her 
haste.  "You 
need    not 
flush  so  an- 
grily;   you 
must    cer- 
tainly   team 
to  be  a  lady, 
if  your  future 
life  «  to  be 
spent  among 
blacks     and 
coolies.    Look  i 
Fatty  and  Popj 
they    are     alw 
neatly  dressed ; 
don't    put    on 
gloves  in  the  sd 

"  I'm  not 
aunt,"  returned 
nervously  thrusi 
the  torn  glove 
pocket,  and  tryi 
her  bare  hand  i 
of  her  jacket. 

"  Don't  contr 
to  be  silly;  put  ^..  j^^.  ^.u.^, 
and  don't  act  like  a  charity  girl." 

"  And  don't  tread  on  people's  toes,"  put  in 
Hany,  mischievously,  as  the  child  in  her  con- 
fusion let  her  unwary  feet  stray  too  near  him, 

"  And  don't  cry,"  spoke  Louisa,  who  in  a  way 
had  the  supervision  of  the  three  girls,  as  her 
small  cousin's  tears  began  to  flow. 

"  And  don't  lecture  her  in  the  streets,"  inter- 


posed Mr.  Bentham,  and  walked  himself  by 
Eunice's  side,  and  made  her  sit  by  him  all 
church  time.  And  Susan,  who  had  walked 
behind  the  family  to  church  hearing  with  an 
aching  heart  "their  goings  on  with  the  dhild," 
as  she  called  it,  took  frequent  glances  at  the 
troubled  Uttle  face.  Once  their  eyes  met  and 
Eunice  was  comforted. 

-WHO   LET  THE 
THE   ROOM? 

iGod  on  earth." 
i  rang  in  Eunice's 
:  days  glided  oh 
i,  and  she  began 
that  Aunt  Alice's 
ras    home,    and 
!  was  living  and 
g,   failing    often 
iosing  heart,  but 
inly  making  pro- 
;s  in  her  studies 
i  English  ways, 
ay,    her    clever 
ittle       fingers 
printed  the  words 
in    large   ill- 
shaped      let- 
ters on  a  card, 
which     she 
hung  over  her 
dressing- 
table,     and 
that    dear 
good-bye  let- 
ter   of     her 
father's  she 
wore   sus- 
pended round 
her  neck   in 
a  little  bag  hidden  away  in  her  bosom.   She  was 
still  the  cuckoo  in  the  robin's  nest,  still  the  tar- 
get, as  it  were,  for  all  the  stray  shots  and  jokes  of 
the  bojrs,  and  Fatty  and  Poppy  often  aided  and 
abetted  their  teasing.     Louisa  would  have  had 
none  of  it  if  she  had  known,  but  then  she  was 
not  by  at  all  times  and  seasons,  and  Eunice's 
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high  sense  of  honour  forbade  her  telling.  So, 
she  would  bear  and  do,  and  what  if  even  this 
should  be  a  blending  of  a  sweeter  note  in 
earth's  song  of  glory  !  So  the  summer  passed, 
and  ^sitors  came  to  the  house,  a  lady  with  her 
two  grown-up  daughters.  Now  a  greater  trial 
came  to  the  little  girl.  She  was  in  the  garden 
playing  at  hide-and-seek  with  the  twins ;  of  all 
her  aunt's  family  she  loved  them  the  best;  those 
two  happy  little  romps  of  six  loved  their  gentle, 
yielding  young  cousin,  who  liked  so  well  to 
share  their  childish  sports.  Eunice  was  often  in 
request  to  take  part  in  all  that  interested  them, 
as  on  the  afternoon  in  question,  when  they 
asked  her  to  hide  for  them.  She  chose  such 
clever  comers,  they  said,  and  now,  true  to  her 
character,  she  dived  into  some  nut  bushes  at 
the  back  of  a  rustic  seat,  shaded  by  climbing 
shrubs.  No  sooner  was  she  there,  than  voices 
struck  on  her  ears,  her  aunt  talking  to  her 
guests. 

"Yes,  the  child  is  a  sad  infliction,  but  my 
poor  brother  is  quite  an  enthusiast  in  his  work, 
and  turned  over  the  spoilt  little  thing  to  me,  so 
as  to  go  out  free  to  throw  himself  heart  and 
soul  into  his  labours  in  the  East" 
•  The  little  girl  heard  no  more;  with  cheeks 
that  fairly  burnt  she  crept  out  from  among  the 
bushes,  like  a  thief  as  Harry  put  it,  there  to 
confront  the  two  boys. 

"  Well,  what  have  you  been  up  to,  creeping 
out  of  there  like  a  thief?"  asked  the  elder  of 
the  lads.  "Mamma,  I  say,  mamma,  here  is 
Eunice,  the  listener,"  and  he  led  the  reluctant 
child  round  to  the  front  of  the  arbour. 

"  I  wasn't  listening,  I  only — only,"  stammered 
Eunice.  Overcome  with  shame  at  being  accused 
of  so  mean  a  thing,  with  four  pairs  of  eyes  upon 
her,  she  hid  her  flushing,  indignant  face  in  her 
hands. 

"Yes,  she  was,  mamma,"  persisted  the  provok- 
ing boy. 

"  I  didn't  listen.  I  came  away  when  I  heard 
aunt  talking  of  me,"  said  Eunice. 

"  Well,  you  heard  the  listener's  due,  child ;  go 
into  the  house,  and  to  your  room,"  so  her  aunt 
dismissed  her;  and  when  she  would  have  spoken, 


she  waved  her  away  with  her  hand.  She  had 
no  patience  and  would  take  no  trouble  to  under- 
stand a  child,  which  is  ungodliness ;  f<^  God 
takes  note  of  the  thoughts  and  intentions  of  the 
heart. 

Sorrowful  yet  indignant,  the  little  girl  did  as 
she  was  bid,  threading  her  way  among  the 
evening  lights  and  shadows  of  the  garden  to  the 
house.  , 

"  Never  mind,  old  lady,  we  meant  no  harm,'! 
said  Hairy,  noting  how  pale  and  set  was  her 
face.  Now  he  laid  a  hand  on  her  shoulder,  bat 
she  shook  it  off. 

"  She  means  mischief,"  observed  Will,  look- 
ing after  her  as  she  entered  the  hall. 

"I  almost  wish  I*d  let  the  little  sly-boots 
alone,"  was  Harry's  retort,  for  the  child's  look 
and  manner  were  a  reproach  to  him. 

"  They  are  crud,  cruel,  papa,  they  arc  cruel 
to  me,"  was  the  indignant  little  cry  which  rang 
through  the  silent  chamber,  and  the  small  girl 
knelt  by  her  window,  and  gazed  fondly  out  to 
sea.  It  certainly  was  a  sea  of  glass  mingled 
with  Are,  for  the  sun  was  setting  over  it,  and,  as 
her  indignation  cooled,  there  mingled  with  her 
sense  of  misery  a  faint  outshadowing  of  what 
the  "isainted  exile  saw  in  his  vision,  her  eyes 
taking  in  the  gloiy  and  the  splendour  of  the 
sun-setting.  She  thought,  too,  of  those  who  had 
gotten  the  victory  over  the  beast.  May  not 
some  of  those  who  had  so  gotten  the  victory  have 
been  small,  struggling  maidens  like  herself?  She 
did  not  cry  as  she  thought  and  mused,  but 
watched  the  beautiful  lights — one  fading,  another 
glowing  into  life,  Hke  beauty  intensifled.  Then, 
anon,  the  flery  ball  was  at  the  water's  edge. 
Then,  like  a  silvery  voice  came  the  words  to  her 
ear,  "Let  not  the  sun  go  down  upon  your 
wrath."  Ah!  she  was  angry  with  Harry  and 
Will.  She  could  hear  them  in  the  hall  below ; 
she  would  tell  them  she  forgave  them.  It  was 
very  hard  for  her  proud  .young  spirit,  but  with 
her  motto  over  her  dressing-table,  and  that 
loving  voice  ringing  in  her  ears,  she  darted  away 
down  the  stairs,  lest  she  should  fail. 

"  Harry  and  Will,"  she  cried,  standing  on  the 
bottommost  stair  .of  the  flight,  "  I  forgive  you." 
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Her  gentle  words  went  wandering  about  like 
music 

"All  right,  old  lady,  but  we  don't  believe 
you,"  quoth  Will;  and  flushed  and  hurt,  she 
waited  to  hear  no  more,  but  darted  up  to  her 
room  again. 

The  next  morning  there  was  a  sad  to-do  in 
the  house.  Harry's  curiosity-shop  was  a  scene 
of  ruin.  Stuffed  birds  and  animals  torn  from 
their  perches,  glasses  overturned  and  smashed, 
cases  rifled  of  butterflies  and  moths ;  and  Miss 
Pussy,  slumbering  amid  the  wreck  and  ruin, 
convicted  herself.  It  seemed  scarcely  possible 
that  one  cat  could  do  so  much  mischief.  Harry 
was  rampant  when  he  came  home  from  school. 
Who  had  dared  to  enter  the  room  ?  Who  had 
dared  to  let  the  cat  in?  The  servants  were 
called  to  account :  the  young  people  made  to 
prove  an  alibi,  which  they  all  did  except  Eunice; 
none  had  been  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
room  all  the  morning  except  Eunice,  and  she 
had  sat  in  her  room  studying  her  lessons  in 
solitary  confinement,  which  in  her  misery  and 
anger  of  the  evening  before  she  had  forgotten. 
In  reaching  her  room  she  would  have  to  pass 
the  curiosity-shop;  and  she  blushed  and  hesitated 
when  questioned,  but  denied  having  entered  the 
chamber,  with  trembling  lips. 

"  Oh,  miss  I"  said  Susan,  in  her  kindest  tone, 
as  the  child  spoke  her  denial,  '^  didn't  I  see 
you  shutting  the  door  and  calling  *  Puss  ? ' " 
For  Susan,  though  she  pitied  Eunice,  was  far  too 
good  to  aid  her  in  an  untruth. 

"  Yes,"  replied  she,  turning  pale  to  the  very 
lips;  "I  was  afraid  I  heard  a  noise  inside, 
and  called  *  Puss ! '  and  opened  tlie  door,  but  I 
didn't  go  in.  I  didn't ;  you  may  believe  me," 
she  added,  startled  at  the  silence  which  fell  at 
her  words.  And  Susan  did  believe  her,  and 
Eunice  saw  it  in  the  pleased  expression  of  her 
eye. 

"Master  Will,  you  look  half  guilty.  What 
have  you  got  to  say  ?  "  asked  the  housemaid ; 
and  certainly,  as  all  eyes  turned  upon  him,  the 
lad  did  not  look  himself. 

"  Oh !  Harry  knows  I  am  all  right,"  said  he, 
slapping  his  brother  on  the  shoulder. 


**  Yes,"  quoth  Harry,  "  it's  a  girl's  trick ;  it's 
so  mean." 

"  Oh  I  'tisn't  me,"  pleaded  poor  little  bewil- 
dered Eunice. 

"  'Tis  to  serve  us  out  for  catching  her  eaves- 
dropping," asserted  Will. 

"Ay,  'tis;  girls  are  the  most  vindictive, 
malice-bearing  creatures  in  the  vhole  world," 
spoke  Harry. 

"  Now,  Eunice,  confess  the  truth,  and  have 
done  with  it."»  Ah !  who  could  prevaricate  be- 
fore Aunt  Alice  ? 

"  No,  aunt,  no,"  came  from  the  child's  white 
lips. 

"  Then  why  did  you  blush,  and  tremble,  and 
look  more  frightened  than  any  one  when  ques- 
tioned ?" 

"Because — ^because — oh!  I  can't  say  why. 
I  didn't  let  the  cat  in ;  I  tried  to  let  her  out." 
This  was  all  she  could  say  to  vindicate  herself. 

"Well,  I  believe  you  are  nursing  falsehood 
and  revenge,  and  so  I  shall  tell  your  uncle ;  and 
your  father  shall  hear  the  same  if  you  persist  in 
your  statement.  You  may  go."  So  the  as- 
sembly was  dismissed. 

Revenge !  falsehood  I  Were  these  the  words 
which  were  to  go  stealing  across  the  seas  to  Mr. 
Gresham  in  connection  with  his  little  daughter,' 
whom  he  had  admonished  to  live  a  life  of  glory 
to  God  upon  earth?  Hard  and  unbelieving 
people  were  they  all.  Eunice  clenched  her 
small  hands ;  what  should  she  do,  whither  go, 
to  muse  it  all  over  ?  She  would  like  to  have 
gone  to  Susan,  but  that  was  not  allowed.  The 
house  stifled  her,  poor  little  lonely  soul.  She 
fled  through  the  hall  and  out.  They  would 
not  miss  her,  they  would  not  want  her.  Out 
of  the  town  and  over  the  common  she  sped. 
St.  Michael's  bell  was  calling  to  afternoon 
service.  Her  better  nature — her  good  angel, 
maybe — bade  her  go  in,  and  lay  her  sorrows 
before  her  father's  God  and  hers,  in  humble 
prayer;  but  her  poor  little  unschooled  heart 

was  on  fire  with  her  wrongs,  with Oh  !  she 

was  in  a  maze  of  perplexity ;  her  flying  feet  car- 
ried her  on  and  on,  till  she  found  herself  not  far 
from  the  great,  solemn,  afternoon  sea.  The  fisher- 
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men  were  lounging  about  the  shore.  Now  she 
had  gained  an  unfrequented  patch  of  heathery 
waste  landy  where  stood,  a  good  little  way  inland, 
a  dark,  frowning  tower,  falling  into  decay.  One 
little  nook  here  she  knew  well,  it  was  a  favourite 
retreat  of  hers ;  an  ivy-encircled  window  with  a 
stone  sill,  where  beautiful  lights  and  glories  fell 
at  sun-settmg,  and  the  wind,  wandering  through 
the  ivy,  made  weird,  sad  music.  The  heavy 
door  swung  back  to  admit  her,  and  shut  again 
with  a  noisy  clash  which  ought  to  have  startled 
her.  But  no ;  the  child's  soul  was  bowed  to  the 
earth,  and,  once  safe  from  intrusion,  a  burst  of 
grateful  tears  relieved  her.  Long  she  wept 
and  pondered;  the  sunset  glories  flitted  over  her 
and  faded,  the  twilight  was  stealing  on,  ere  she 
roused  herself  and  prepared  to  go  home  and 
was  once  again  the  small,  humble  child,  ready  to 
bear,  do,  and  hope ;  only  she  would  pray  her 
aunt  to  lay  any  punishment  on  her  she  thought 
fit,  rather  than  send  that  cruel  message  over  the 
sea  to  her  father. 

A  little,  ghost-like  figure,  she  flitted  from  her 
perch  to  the  great,  heavy  door.  Ah  1  what  had 
happened?  what  had  come  to  the  door?  It 
would  not  open;  and  when  she  fumbled,  and 
peered  in  the  half  light  to  find  out  the  cause, 
>  she  discovered  that  a  rusty  bolt  had  shot  athwart 
it  by  the  very  force  of  its  slamming,  it  may  be, 
and  that  she  was  a  prisoner.  Frightened  at  this 
which  had  come  to  her,  she  tried  at  the  bolt  till 
her  fingers  were  sore ;  then  she  sat  down,  half 
stupefied  with  terror.  How  fast  the  shadows 
had  crept  over,  while  she  had  been  making  her 
futile  attempts  at  the  door !  She  went  back  to 
her  seat  in  the  window  and  looked  seaward ;  it 
was  a  leaden,  surging  mass  of  unrest,  with  here 
and  there  a  moonbeam  dashing  the  waves  with 
a  track  of  light.  Anon  the  moonbeams  were 
about  her,  and  two  great  fiery  eyes  gleaming 
through  the  gloom  above  her  head.  Now  the 
flip-flap  of  hidden  wings,  and  she  could  feel  the 
air  fanned  across  her  face  by  their  motion. 
Moans  and  sighs  broke  through  the  stillness  of 
the  place,  and  a  snoring,  as  of  some  sleeping 
monster.  Cold,  and  shivering  with  fear,  she 
nestled  herself  in  her  seat  among  the  moon- 


beams.   She  did    not  feel  quite  so  terrified 
with  those  beautiful  nothings  about  her,  aod 
keeping    her   company.      She   screamed  and 
called,  but  only  to  be  answered  by  the  echoes. 
The  moonbeams  left  the  window,   the  wind 
sighed  and  sobbed  the  louder,  but  those  lurk- 
ing fiery  eyes  were  hidden.    She  was  glad  of 
that ;  glad  in  a  heavy,  half-conscious  way  when 
one,  two  human  heads  appeared  at  an  opening 
in  the  walls,  and  a  voice,  not  an  echo-voice, 
called  "  Eunice  I  Eunice  1 "    There  was  a  whirr, 
and  a  great  commotion  of  wings.    She  remem- 
bered afterwards  that  some  one  screamed,  it 
might  have  been  she  herself;   and  then  her 
senses  failed  her,  and  she  knew  no  more  till  she 
awoke  to  the  consciousness  that  she  was  being 
borne  along  in  her  upde's  arms,  and  that  the 
two  lads  were  walking  at  his  side. 

**  Come,  little  lady,  this  isn't  like  a  missionaiy's 
daughter,  causing  us  all  such  trouble  and 
anxiety,  and  tangling  yourself  up  like  a  skein  of 
silk  into  all  sorts  of  mischiefl" 

This  was  his  reproo£  Then  he  kissed  her, 
and  let  her  walk,  holding  her  hand  all  the  way 
home.  But  her  Aunt  Alice  fi*owned  upon  her 
as  she  put  her  to  bed,  and  administered  gmel 
and  a  sedative  draught  of  her  uncle's  mixing. 
And  so  the  matter  ended,  save  that  her  unde 
assured  her  that  her  fiery-eyed  monster  was  hot 
an  old  owl,  angry  at  being  disturbed  in  tbe 
midst  of  taking  his  forty  winks.  As  she  made 
no  confession  with  regard  to  the  cat  and  the 
curiosity-shop  affair,  she  was  just  a  little  more  a 
cuckoo  in  the  robin's  nest.  Thus  the  autumn 
wore  itself  away ;  but  those  terrible  words  were 
never  sent  over  the  seas  to  Mr.  Gresham,  for 
the  child  craved  this  in  such  an  agony  of  teats, 
that  her  aunt  forbore;  and  though  the  poor 
little  thing  went  softly  and  sadly  under  the 
cloud,  yet  she  longed  so  simply  and  sincerely 
to  please  God  and  love  Him,  that  thedond 
had  its  blessing  as  all  things  bright  or  dark  have 
for  such  little  hearts  as  hers. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Towards  Christmas-tide  came  Cousin  John, 
a  member  of  the  family  Eunice  had  not  yet 
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seen.  He  was  a  tall,  handsome  lad,  dark  like 
Will,  but  with  a  frank,  generous  bearing  which 
Will  lacked.  It  was  good  to  hear  him  go  sing- 
ing through  the  house ;  to  have  him  sitting  in 
the  school-room,  reading  and  keeping  order 
there,  so  little  mouse-like  Eunice  thought;  a 
sort  of  quiet  outsider  amid  it  all.  No,  not  all; 
for  more  than  once,  in  the  first  week  of  his 
home-coming,  he  had  joined  her  and  the  others 
in  their  romps  in  the* nursery ;  and,  one  never- 
to-be-forgotten  evening,  he  took  her  on  his  knee, 
that  great  big,  manly  boy,  and  talked  to  her  of 
her  Indian  home,  and  made  her  trace  out  on 
the  map  the  route  her  father  had  taken  in  cross- 
ing the  ocean.  And  oh  1  of  so  much  more  they 
talked  when  the  others  were  gone  out  to  their 
first  party,  and  she  was  left  at  home.  ''  Because 
— ^because —  I'd  rather  not  say,"  so  she  faltered, 
when  he  asked  her  why  she  was  left  behind. 

And  this  little  kindness  made  her  feel  happy 
and  strong. 

Well,  Christmas  morning  came — Christmas, 
with  its  "  Glory  in  the  highest,"  and  glory  from 
all  the  faithful  ones,  doing,  bearing,  and  rejoic- 
ing, in  the  path  of  duty  on  earth,  circling  up,  as 
it  were,  and  meeting  the  higher  song — a  sweet, 
sad,  minor  strain,  but  full  of  harmony.  Eunice, 
a  glad  little  black-robed  mite,  went  singing 
down  the  stairs  to  #  the  dining-room.  Ah,  they 
were  all  there.  She  was  early,  but  they  were 
earlier.  There  was  a  happy  expectancy  in  her 
heart;  perhaps  a  letter  would  be  awaiting  her 
from  her  father.  Once  and  again  she  had  heard 
from  him ;  now,  it  may  be,  he  would  send  her  a 
Christmas  greeting.  But  no,  there  was  no  letter 
for  her ;  and  after  breakfast  came  the  distribu- 
tion of  presents. 

"  Here,"  said  John,  opening  his  budget,  while 
the  others  chattered  and  clamoured,  givingand  ex- 
changingthe  work  and  purchases  of  months, "  here, 
little  woman,  are  Longfellow's  poems  for  you." 

Oh,  what  a  happy  little  face  it  was  which 
looked  up  to  his  as  he  spoke,  and  how  the  light 
died  out  of  it  ere  her  eager  hands  clasped  the 
volume,  when  her  aunt  said  severely,  "  No, 
John,  Eunice  is  to  have  no  presents.    She  de- 
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"  But,  mother/'  said  the  lad,  **  do  any  of  us 
deserve  what  we  get?  that  is  the  question," 

"  Eunice  knows  why  she  is  denied  this." 

Indeed,  it  appeared  so,  by  the  way  she  was 
flushing  and  paling. 

"  I  think  you  might  let  her  come  out  of  the 
cloud,  for  the  sake  of  old  Christmas-tide,"  spoke 
Mr.  Bentham. 

''  No ;  let  her  confess  her  fault,  and  all  shall 
be  forgiven,"  returned  his  wife,  decisively. 

"  Well,"  volunteered  kindly  John,  "  I'll  lend 
her  the  book ;  surely  I  may  do  that !  Here, 
little  one;  return  it  to  me  when  you've  done 
with  it;"  and  as  no  objection  was  raised  to 
this,  the  timid  little  thing  took  the  book,  and 
stole  away  with  it  to  her  room. 

**  Eunice,"  called  John,  catching  sight  of  the 
little  girl,  late  in  the  afternoon,  standing  at  a 
landing-window,  looking  out  over  the  snow- 
covered  common,  "  what  is  this  about  you,  and 
the  cat,  and  revenge,  and  falsehood  ?  A  rare' 
budget  they  have  been  telling  me  about  you. 
Suppose  you  give  me  a  version  of  all  you  know.'' 
He  was  by  her  side  now,  looking  down  at  the 
small,  flushing,  paling  face. 

"  I'd  rather  not,  John ;  they  say  I  did  it,  and 
I  didn't,  and  they  won't  believe  me,  and — and 
— I've  no  more  to  say,"  spoke  she,  in  her  quaint, 
sober  way. 

«  Did  what  ?" 

"  Let  the  cat  into  Harry's  curiosity-shop,  as 
he  calls  it" 

«  Ah  !  but  if  you  didn't,  who  did  ?" 

« I— I  don't  know." 

"  But  who  do  you  suppose  did  it  ?" 

"  I — I  didn't  see  anybody." 

"  Well,  now,  I'll  put  you  through  your  cate- 
chism. Was  it  my  father?"  questioned  Cousin 
John. 

"  No,  of  course  not,"  was  the  amused  reply. 

"  Was  it  my  mother  ?" 

*^  No."  A  comical  smile  was  on  the  child's  face 
as  she  spoke,  with  a  decided  shake  of  the  head. 

"Was  it  Harry  himself?" 

"  Oh,  John,  please  don't ;  I  can't  go  on 
answering,  indeed  I  can't.  I  have  no  right  to 
say,  because  I  don't  know." 
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"  But  tell  me  what  you  do  know,  and  give 

me  the  right  to  say." 
"  No,  please,  no,"  was  the  piteous  reply- 
"  Well,  I'm  inclined  to  believe  with  Harry, 

that  girls  are  the  biggest  puzzles  in  the  world. 

I  suppose  you  are  like  the  rest  of  your  sex — 

'"If  yoa  won't,  yon  won't,  and  there's  an  end  on't.' 

Well,  have  you  dived  into  Longfellow  ?" 

**  Oh,  yes,  thank  you,"  was  the  grateful  reply. 
"  And  what  have  you  found  to  please  you 
best?'' 

"  I  like  that  about  Laughing  Water,  in  '  Hia- 
watha,' you  know  j  '  Hands  and  hearts ' — I  for- 
get the  exact  words." 

" '  Hands  and  heart  that  move  together. 
Feet  that  run  on  willing  errands,' 

if  I  remember  rightly.  Well,  what  do  you  make 
of  that?" 

*^  That  Laughing  Water,  being  just  a  heathen 
girl,  and  of  course  did  not  know,  was  doing 
something  the  same  as  papa  said  I  could  do." 
The  child  spoke  very  softly,  scarce  above  a 
whisper. 

"  Well  ?"    John's  face  was  very  serious. 

'^  Making  glory  to  God  on  earth  by  her  life, 
just  a  song  of--of — ^" 

"Deeds."  Cousin  John  supplied  the  word. 
*'Well,  living  out  a  life-song  is  better  than 
singing  it  only.  And  are  you  making  this  cat 
affair  a  part  of  your  life-song,  little  cousin?" 

"  I  am  trying,"  she  whispered. 

"  You  dear  little  puzzle,  1  believe  you'll  put 
them  all  to  shame  yet,"  said  the  lad ;  and  then 
the  two  went  down  into  the  drawing-room,  where 
the  day  closed  with  carols,  games  of  guessing, 
enigmas,  and  the  like. 

Oh!  it  was  good  to  have  Cousin  John  at 
home,  with  his  stories  of  fun  and  half-grown-up 
wisdom.  But  Longfellow's  poems  went  back  to 
Eton  with  him,  for  Eunice's  confession  was  not 
made.  Harry  was  busy  all  through  the  holidays 
repairing  the  damage  done  to  his  curiosity-shop ; 
but,  as  I  have  said,  no  confession  was  made  by 
any  one  as  to  who  let  the  cat  into  the  room. 

Ah,  well,  the  spring  brought  the  faintest  of 
rose  flushes  to  Eunice's  cheeks ;  her  eyes  were 


losing  their  wistfulness  and  kindling  into  laugh- 
ter, and  everybody  said  she  was  growing  at  last. 
And  a  sweet  beauty  was  dawning  on  the  child's 
face — a  sort  of  soul-beauty,  now  and  then  seen 
on  the  plainest  countenances.  Her  life-song  here 
and  there  thrflled  with  rapturous  content;  she  was 
doing  better,  and  becoming  more  mindful  of 
other's  likes  and  dislikes,  less  mindful  of  her  own; 
and  her  trials  did  not  seem  so  crushing  as  at  first 
Glad  little  notes  went  flying  over  seas  to  her 
father  as  the  springmerged  into  summer;  and  then 
there  fell  a  silence,  an  awed  hush,  on  the  child's 
heart.  No  replies  canne  thereto;  no,  not  a  word 
or  sign.  The  summer  was  waning  ere  herunde 
made  minute  inquiries ;  then  there  was  the  hun- 
gering and  waiting  for  a  reply. 

It  came.  Eunice  never  forgot  that  evening, 
when  she  went  into  the  dining-room,  and  saw 
her  aunt  crying,  an  unusual  thing  for  her,  and 
her  uncle  with  a  letter  in  his  hand. 

"  The  child  myst  not  know,"  she  heard  her 
aunt  say  under  her  breath. 

"What  must  I  not  know,  aunt  ?"  she  asked, 
in  a  strained  little  voice,  going  to  her  side,  like 
a  snowflake  for  whiteness. 

"  My  child,  your  father  has  been  ilL    There 

is  a   doubt  wheCher **     The  good  doctor 

looked  at  her. 

"Oil,  he  is  deadl"  burs^  from  the  child's 
white  lips. 

"  No,  not  so  fast,  my  dear;  nothing  is  known 
as  yet;  he  was  sent  away  to  the  hills,  and 
— and  that  is  all.  Now  be  my  brave  little 
woman,  and  don't  take  anything  for  certain 
till  we  hear  more.  He  may  be  well  by  this 
time." 

"  Oh,  and  he  may  be  dead  ! "  came  Uke  a 
wail  from  the  child's  heart. 

"No,  Eunice;  don't  be  unreasonable," said 
her  uncle,  gravely.  "  Now  go  and  think  of  it 
calmly,  and  don't  distress  yourself  over  what 
may  not  prove  true." 

"  Think  of  it  calmly,"  her  uncle  had  said.  It 
seemed  as  if  she  could  not  be  other  than  calm 
as  she  mounted  up  the  shadowy  stairs.  Ah! 
there  was  a  scream  and  a  thud,  and  she  lay  an 
insensible  little  heap  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  in 
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the  hall.  She  must  have  fainted,  said  one  and 
another,  as  they  gathered  her  up,  and  carried 
her  to  her  room,  where  Nurse  Mary  took  charge 
of  her,  using  restoratives,  and  trying  to  undress 
her.  Then  her  moans  burst  forth,  and  it  was 
known  her  fall  had  seriously  injured  her.  Ere 
her  uncle  could  be  summoned  she  was  scream- 
ing with  terror. 

''The  child  has  had  a  severe  shock;  she 
babbles  of  a  monster.  Hear  her  now ;  she  says 
it  is  coming.  What  does  she  mean  ?"  inquired 
Mr.  Bentham. 

"  Monster  !  Now  I  shouldn't  wonder,  sir,  if 
'twere  one  of  the  young  gentlemen's  pranks," 
returned  nurse,  as  if  a  light  was  breaking  over 
her. 

**  Well,  the  sooner  they  leave  oflf  such  pranks 
the  better ;  one  of  her  legs  is  broken,  besides  a 
severe  strain  to  the  back." 

''  And  she  has  had  bad  news  of  her  father, 
poor  dear,  I  heard  them  saying,  as  I  came  up- 
stairs." 

"Heaven  help  her!"  observed  the  doctor, 
preparing  to  set  the  broken  bone. 

Now  the  little  sufiferer  was  conscious,  now 
screaming;  now  pleading  for  something,  they 
could  not  tell  what;  while  down  below  two 
conscience-stricken  lads  were  cowering  in 
terror. 

''  Harry  put  on  an  old  skin  and  pretended  to 
be  a  lion ;  only  for  a  lark,  just  for  a  lark,"  was 
Will's  confession  to  his  father,  who  sternly  bade 
them  both  go,  and  bear  the  burden  of  the  wrong 
they  had  done  as  best  they  could.  As  the  days 
glided  on,  it  seemed  as  if  Eunice's  life-song 
would  die  out  in  a  low,  mournful  wail  of  pain. 
And  then,  in  her  delirium,  she  would  plead  with 
Will  to  tell — what,  they  did  not  know,  but  Mrs. 
Bentham  guessed,  as  she  hung  over  her  bed,  and 
prayed  that  her  brother's  child  might  not  go  out 
from  them  so  darkly.  Perhaps  the  child's  illness 
was  teaching  a  wholesome  lesson  to  more  than 
Harry  and  Will ;  who  knows  ! 

Ere  Eunice  came  out  of  her  delirium  good 
news  arrived  from  India.  Mr.  Gresham  was 
given  back  to  life  and  his  child.  It  was  all  joy- 
notes  which  thrilled  in  the  little  girFs  heart, 


when  she  came  out  of  her  cloud  and  heard.  But 
it  was  Christmas  again  ere  she  was  well,  and 
then  had  to  be  tended  and  sheltered  like  a  hot- 
house flower,  as  Cousin  John  told  her,  when  he 
wrapped  a  shawl  round  her,  and  led  her  to  a. 
landing-window  to  hear  the  bells.  Longfellow's 
poems  were  hers  at  last.  Will  had  made  his 
confession.  He  was  the  culprit  in  the  curiosity- 
shop  affair,  and  had  let  the  cat  in ;  and  partly 
from  fear,  partly  to  pay  Eunice  out  (for  what, 
he  could  not  say)  had  allowed  her  to  bear 
the  blame.  And  Eunice  had  known  of  this  all 
the  time. 

"Well,  little  woman,  how  goes  the  Christmas 
song,  *  Glory  to  God  on  earth,'  you  know?" 
questioned  John,  as  they  listened  to  the  bells. 

"  I  am  trying  to  sing  it,  only  trying ;  but 
there  will  be  always  such  a  glad  note  running 
through  my  life  now,  because  dear  papa  didn't 
die." 

"  It  has  been  a  terrible  time  for  you,  you  wee 
mouse ;  but,  do  you  know,  I  believe  the  rubs 
and  twinges  of  life  bring  out  the  sweetest  music," 
returned  Cousin  John. 

And  what  more  ?  I  could  tell  of  many  sweet 
tones,  cadences,  and  ripples,  woven  into  the 
small  girl's  life-song,  many  a  discord,  for  she 
was  but  human;  but  the  years  of  separation 
from  her  father  were  not  so  long,  as  she  lived 
them  out,  week  by  week,  month  by  month, 
learnmg  many  lessons  of  patience,  hope,  and, 
above  all,  self-knowledge.  She  likewise  dis- 
covered that  those  about  her  were  living  out,  in 
their  own  way,  their  Glory  to  God  on  earth  ;  not 
just  such  glory,  it  may  be,  as  hers,  but  blending 
therewith,  just  as  at  a  concert  she  once  heard, 
many  voices  made  up  a  mighty  chorus — some 
loud  and  triumphant,  somesoft  and  sighing, others 
homely,  but  all  twining  and  intertwining  into  one 
outburst  of  melody.  I  could  also  relate  how, 
when  her  probation-time  was  over,  she  rejoined 
her  father  in  India ;  and  how  it  was  said  that 
John  would  shortly  follow,  to  share  her  father's 
labour,  and  to  blend  his  life-song  with  hers.  But 
enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  Glory  to  God 
can  be  lived  and  sung  on  earth,  and  even  a 
little,  lonely  child  be  a  child  of  the  Great  King. 


THE  DOG'S  LOOKING  GLASS. 

"  Two  of  a  trade  can  never  ag^ree." — Old  Sayimo. 

T   ET  me  tell  you  a  tale  of  a  fine  lady's  pug, 

Sitting  snarling  at  dogs  on  his  lady's  hearth-rug, 
But  little  suspecting  (what  soon  you  shall  see), 
It  was,  "Two  of  a  trade  that  could  not  agree/ 

Disgusted  and  angiy  and  full  of  conceit, 
He  held  in  contempt  all  the  dogs  of  the  street ; 
They  were  surly  and  selfish  and  "  cross  as  a  bear/' 
And  grumbling  and  vulgar  and  always  unfair. 

Just  then  in  his  pride. he  rushed  through  a  door 
And  entered  a  room  he'd  not  entered  before. 
And  there  it  all  happened  what  now  came  to  pass, 
As  he  stood  in  the  front  of  a  big  looking-glass. 

"  Look  there! "  he  exclaimed,  "  How  brazen  !  how  bold  t 

You  snarling  old  savage,  you  hideous  old  scold  I 

How  dare  you  come  here ;  you  impudent  cur  ! 

Be  off,  or  I'll  bite  you  I "    But  the  brute  did  not  stir. 

Poor  Prince  did  not  know,  what  is  well  known  by  you, 
That  a  glass  makes  one  dog  look  very  like  two ; 
So  little  he  thought  'twas  himself  was  the  fright, 
Twas  hinlself  he  was  hating  and  threatening  to  fight  I 

His  rage  grew  more  furious.     **  You've  the  grin  of  a  frog  ; 

How  dare  you  come  here  I    Be  off,  you  vile  dog ! " 

He  would  stand  it  no  longer ;  he  fiew  at  that  nose, 

If  he  could  not  with  words,  he  would  move  him  with  blows* 
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But  Prince,  for  good  reasons,  did  not  strike  again, 
His  own  nose  most  likely  was  stinging  with  pain ; 
He  turned  from  that  glass  in  a  fit  of  a  huff, 
The  face  was  still  there,  but  one  blow  was  enough. 

Perchance  when  with  neighbours  we  cannot  agree, ' 
Tis  some  image  of  self  which  in  others  we  see ; 
And  hearts  that  bear  hatred  to  people  they  pass 
See  their  own  ugly  selves  in  the  dog's  looking-^la^ 


THE  BLIND  MAN  OF  CLERMONT. 


I. 

"^OT  far  from  Clermont,  in  Auvergne,  is  a 
-*■  ^  little  village  or  hamlet  consisting  of  a  few 
small  scattered  houses  and  cottages.  In  one  of 
these  lived  a  very  poor  family,  husband  and  wife 
with  eight  young  children.  Valmont  was  the 
name  of  the  man.  He  was  young,  full  of  Jiealth, 
and  strong,  and  still  his  children  were  often 
suffering  hunger  arid  the  greatest  poverty,  for  he 
was  blind.  And  what  can  a  blind  man  do  in 
th^  country?  Labour  in  the  field  he  cannot, 
nor  prune  trees,  nor  even  gather  dry  wood. 
His  poor  wife  had  to  do  all  the  work  alone.  It 
was  she  who  had  to  feed  her  husband  and  chil- 
dren ;  and  after  her  day  labours  were  ended  she 
had  to  sit  up  until  late  at  night  to  sewaild  mend 
the  few  poor  clothes  they  had.  Valmont  suffered 
intensely  at  the  idea  that  he  was,  as  it  were,  a 
charge  to  her  he  loved  so  well,  and  he  had 
resolved  to  make  an  end  to  it. 

One  evening  he  was  sitting  in  deep  medita- 
tion on  a  wooden  bench  before  the  hut  As 
soon  as  his  wife  had  put  the  children  to  sleep 
she  came  with  her  work  and  sat  down  near  him. 
She  was  young  too,  and  cheerful,  and  however 
tired  and  exhausted  she  might  feel  never  did  she 
complain.  But  Valmont  felt  it.  Silent  and  sad 
he  was  that  evening,  more  than  ever  before; 
nothing  could  cheer  him.  All  at  once  he  took 
his  wife's  hand  in  his,  and  with  a  trembling 
voice  he  said — 

"  I  cannot  bear  it  any  longer,  Maria.  I  know 
you  work  your  young  life  away  to  feed  me,  I,  a 
strong,  useless  fellow.  I  know  you  often  are 
hungry,  and  the  children,  too,  suffer  privation 
for  my  sake.  I  must  go  away,  Maria.  Better 
to  go  and  beg  than  to  stay  here  doing  nothing. 
Yes,  I  have  resolved  to  go  as  soon  as  the  morn- 
ing breaks.     God  will  help  me  and  lead  me.** 

"  And  I  will  go  with  you,  father,"  said  a  child's 
voice. 

"I  thought  all  the  children  were  asleep," 
whispered  Valmont  to  his  wife. 

"  No,  father,  I  could  not  sleep ;  I  had  some- 
thing to  tell  you ;  do  let  me,"     Saying  this  he 


had  climbed  on  his  father's  knees  and  put  his 
arms  round  his  neck.  Valmont  smiled.  This 
was  all  the  answer  the  child  wanted.  "You 
know,  father,  that  Richard,  our  neighbour,  went 
away  when  he  was  a  little  boy,  and  that  he  came 
back  last  year  a  very  rich  man,  almost  as  rich  as 
our  doctor.  Richard  is  so  good ;  he  calls  me 
every  day  into  his  house,  and  he  has  taught  me 
.  my  letters  and  how  to  spell.  Dp  you  know  how 
he  has  earned  his  money  ?  He  told  me  all  this 
morning.  He  has  been  sweeping  chimneys, 
running  errands,  and  a  great  many  other  things. 
And  I  want  to  go  and  do  the  same.  And  every 
evening  I  will  do  just  as  he  did,  I  will  pray 
God  to  help  a  poor  little  boy.  He  told  me  a 
great  many  things  more.  May  I  tell  it  to  you? 
I  do  want  you  so  much  to  know  it." 

"  Yes,"  nodded  the  father. 

"  He  even  went  to  •  Paris  !  And  one  day,  as 
he  was  carrying  a  heavy  load,  he  fell  down  and 
broke  his  arm.  Then  they  took  him  to  a  large 
house,  full  of  beds  and  sick  people.  Every  day 
a  tall  man  came  to  look  at  them.  He  was  very 
clever;  he  could  do  everything.  He  made 
Richard's  arm  whole  again.  I  asked  Richard  if 
there  were  any  blind  people  staying  there,  and 
he  told  me  there  was  one  sleeping  close  to  him, 
and  the  clever  man  made  him  see  again,  so  that 
he  could  work,  and  see  the  sun  shine.  Father/' 
added  the  child,  raising  his  voice,  and  kissing 
his  cheeks,  "  father,  we .  will  go  there  too,  yon 
and  I.  We  will  find  the  way  easily.  I  will  lead 
you.  I  will  sing,  and  tell  the  people  we  are 
going  to  Paris  to  find  the  good  man  who  will 
open  your  eyes,  and  I  will  pray  to  God  to  help 
a  little  boy  and  his  blind  father." 

"But,  child,"  said  the  mother,  "that  man, 
even  when  you  might  find  him,  and  when  he 
could  help  your  father,  would  want  a  great  deal 
of  money,  and  we  have  nothing." 

"No,  no,  mother,"  cried  the  little  one. 
"  Richard  told  me  he  only  takes  money  from 
rich  people ;  he  does  not  want  any  from  those 
that  are  poor.     Shall  we  go,  father  ?  ** 

"  Perhaps,  my  child.  Go  to  sleep  now,  that 
I  may  talk  it  over  with  your  mother/* 
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Arthur  kissed  his  parents  good-night,  and 
soon  was  sound  asleep,  next  to  his  little  brothers 
and  sisters,  on  the  straw  their  mother  had  spread 
out  for  them. 

II. 

It  was  the  ist  of  December,  1825,  and  an 
early  snow  was  falling,  when  a  blind  man,  his 
little  boy,  and  a  dog,  entered  one  of  the  gates 
of  Paris,  the  Barri^re  d'Enfer.  The  blind  man 
looked  strong  and  hale  ;  his  clothes  were  worn 
and  old.  The  little  boy  was  very  pale  and  tired. 
A  handsome  child  he  was,  notwithstanding  his 
tattered  garments.  His  eyes  were  black;  his 
hair  hung  in  long,  fair  curls  over  his  little 
shoulders.  Both  were  bare-footed.  They  stopped 
before  an  inn  of  poor  appearance.  Some 
masons,  going  home  from  their  work — for  the 
evening  was  falling — were  just  entering  the 
doorway  to  refresh  themselves.  One  of  them, 
noticing  the  poor  man,  spoke  to  him,  and  asked 
if  he  wished  to  enter. 

"  I  wish  I  could,"  said  the  blind  man,  "  for 
we  are  both  very  tired  and  cold  and  hungry : 
but  we  are  so  poor." 

"  But  you  had  better  come  in,"  said  the  good- 
natured  mason.  "  You  are  quite  exhausted,  and 
this  little  fellow  too.  You  seem  to  have  had  a 
long  walk." 

*'  We  have  come  from  Clermont,  in  Auvergne." 
"  Really  I  that  is  a  good  way  off.  Come  in, 
my  good  man,  we  will  give  you  a  glass  of  beer 
and  a  piece  of  our  bread,  if  yoil  like ;  and  you  • 
will  tell  us  how  long  it  took  you  to  walk  from 
Clermont  to  Paris." 

Saying  this,  he  led  the  blind  man  and  his 
child  into  the  house,  where  several  men  were 
gathered.  All  showed  pity  and  consideration 
for  the  poor  wanderers.  They  made  the  child 
sit  on  their  knees  and  tell  them  his  story. 
When  they  learned  that  they  had  come  to  Paris 
to  find  a  clever  man  who  could  make  the  blind 
man  see  again,  they  asked  if  he  knew  the  name 
of  the  man  they  wanted. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  the  child,  "father  has  it  safe 
in  his  pocket.  Richard  wrote  it  down  for  him. 
Do,  father,  show  it." 


The  blind  man  took  from  out  the  old  Bible 
which  he  carried  in  his  pocket  a  slip  of  paper, 
and  the  child  read  out  Dupuytren. 

"  Dupuytren  ! "  repeated  the  workmen,  "  oh, 
we  know  him.  .Who  would  not  know  the  gopd 
surgeon !  What  would  we  do  without  him ! 
Many  of  us  he  has  helped  and  healed.  Yes,  go 
to  him ;  he  will  cure  you." 

'*  Oh,  show  me  the  way  to  his  house ! " 
pleaded  the  child,  **  that  I  may  take  my  father 
to  him  at  once." 

"  Not  to-night,  my  little  one.  He  could  not 
do  anything  for  you  just  now ;  but  to-morrow. 
And  do  you  know  what  ?  "  he  added, "  you  must 
stay  here  to-night,  and  have  a  good  night's  rest. 

• 

To-morrow  I  will  come  for  you,  and  show  you 
the  way  to  his  house." 

Although  they  slept  in  a  poor  attic  that  night 
their  sleep  was  sound  and  refreshing,  and  Arthur 
had  not  forgotten  to  kneel  down  and  repeat  his 
simple,  pathetic  prayer, "  Good  God,  protect  us, 
and  help  a  poor  boy  and  his  blind  father." 

Their  friend  of  the  evening  before  came  to 
them  at  the  appointed  hour.  He  took  the  blind 
man's  arm  in  his,  little  Arthur  by  the  hand,  and 
led  them  to  the  house  of  the  great  surgeon, 
Baron  Guillaume  Dupuytren.*  He  knocked  at 
the  door,  and  then  took  leave  of  them,  wishing 
them  every  success. 

A  footman  opened  the  door  and  took  them 
into  the  waiting-room,  where  he  made  the  blind 
man  sit  down  in  one  of  the  many  arm-chairs 
which  were  placed  there  for  those  who  had  come 
to  consult  the  surgeon. 

The  child  stood  between  his  father's  knees, 
and  after  a  while  he  whispered,  "  Father,  how 
beautiful  this  house  is  and  this  room  !  I  have 
never  seen  anything  like  it ;  it  must  be  a  palace, 
father." 

''Good  God  I"  muttered  the  father,  trembling 
all  over,  '^  may  this  great  man  have  pity  on  me 

*  Baron  Guillaume  Dupuytren,  an  illustrious  French  surgeon 
and  anatomist,  was  bom  in  Limousin  in  1777.  He  was  educated 
at  the  College  de  la  March6,  in  Paris.  Whilst  pursuing  his 
studies  he  was  so  poor  that  he  could  hardlj  obtain  the  means  of 
keeping  life ;  yet  he  bequeathed  a  fortune  of  ;^ 20,000  to  his  only 
daughter,  and  j^8,ooo  to  charitable  institutions.  In  x8ao 
Louis  XVIIL  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  Baron,  and  in  1823 
appointed  him  royal  surgeon.  He  is  the  inventor  of  nany  in< 
gcnious  modes  of  surgical  operation  and  of  variout  iKrgicoI  instru- 
ments. 
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and  on  my  blindness,  and  may  I  once  more  see 
the  faces  of  my  wife  and  little  ones  ! " 

"  Keep  courage,  father,"  said  the  child  ;  **  I 
do  not  see  any  blind  people  here." 

V  And  what  should  that  mean,  child  ?" 

"  The  doctor  must  have  cured  them  all." 

The  blind  man  sighed  and  asked,  "  Are  there 
any  more  people  here  in  this  room  ?" 

"  Oh,  a  great  many  folks.*' 

"What  are  they  like?  how  are  they  dressed?" 

"Some  seem  to  be  very  rich,  some  as  poor  as 
we  are." 

A  door  now  was  opened  just  opposite  them,  and 
a  man,  not  any  longer  young  but  tall  and  stately, 
with  a  noble  face  on  which  peace  itself  was 
painted,  came  out.  He  was  speaking  to  an  old 
lady  with  a  little  child 

"  You  must  not  come  to-morrow,"  he  said  to 
her,  and  his  voice  was  like  music  to  Arthur's 
ears.  "  At  your  age  one  must  not  get  too  tired. 
I  will  come  and  see  you,  and  above  all,  do  not 
be  disheartened.  I  have  no  doubt  of  your  re- 
covery." 

He  conducted  the  old  lady  to  the  hall-door 
and  then  re-entered  his  study,  followed  by  one 
of  the  other  patients. 

"  Father,"  whispered  the  little  boy  again,  "  I 
have  seen  him — ^the  great  man.  Oh,  how  good 
and  kind  he  looks  1     I  do  so  love  him." 

"  It  is  very  strange,"  said  the  blind  man ;  "  I 
do  not  know  how  it  is,  but  I  am  trembling  all 
over.    What  shall  I  say  to  him  ?" 

"Do  not  be  frightened,  father.  He  really 
looks  so  kind." 

"Perhaps,  Arthur;  but  I  have  so  little  to 
give  him.  It  is  true  we  have  saved  a  few  gold 
pieces  on  our  long  journey,  but  will  this  be 
sufficient  ?" 

"  It  will,  father ;  you  know  what  Richard 
said.  Besides,  I  see  it  is  not  the  rich  who  go  to 
him  first ;  I  see  them  go  in  as  if  by  turns." 

"It  is  your  turn  now,"  said  a  servant-man, 
approaching  to  lead  him  to  the  doctor's  apart- 
ment. 

The  blind  man  pressed  his  child's  hand. 
"  Come  with  me,  Arthur ;  I  do  tremble  so." 

A  kind  voice  greeted  them  when  entering  the 


consulting-room,  a  hearty' "  Good  morning,  my 
good  friend ;  what  can  I  do  for  you  ?" 

"  Dear  sir,"  stammered  the  blind  man :  but, 
overcome  with  emotion,  he  could  say  no  more, 
while  large  tears  streamed  out  of  his  poor  blmd 
eyes. 

"  Dear  sir,"  repeated  bis  little  child,  fixing  his 
large  black  eyes  full  of  trust  on  the  surgeon, 
"my  father  is  blind,  and  they  told  us  in  our 
country  that  you  alone  could  cure  him,  so  we 
walked  all  the. way  from  Clermont  to  Paris  and 
came." 

"  Poor  man  !"  said  the  doctor  pitifully,  while 

he  took  the  little  one's  hand  in  his,  "  did  you 

really  walk  all  that  long  way  to  find  me  ?  Come, 

sit  down  here,  my  friend ;  yes,  here ;  tum  your 

head  a  little  this  way  to  the  light,  so ;  that  will 
do." 

A  silence  followed.  The  little  child  stood 
breathless,  the  blind  man  white  and  trembling. 
At  last  he  burst  out,  "  Oh,  tell  me  what  you 
think  of  my  eyes ;  may  I  hope  ?" 

"I  think  you  may  hope,  my  good  firiend, 
your  case  is  not  a  hopeless  one.  I  am  almost 
sure  of  it.    Where  are  you  staying  ?" 

"  We  slept  in  an  inn  last  night,  near  the  Bar- 
rifere  d'Enfer," 

"  You  must  go  to  the  hospital  now — to  the 
Hotel-Dieu.  I  will  write  a  note  for  you,  whidi 
will  give  you  entrance.  You  may  stay  there 
until  you  are  cured,  free  of  all  expense,  and 
you  will  be  well  taken  care  of.  But  I  foigot 
this  little  man  ;  what  is  he  going  to  do?" 

"  Oh,  I  am  going  with  father  to  nurse  him." 

*'This  is  not  necessary,  my  boy;  there  are 
plenty  of  nurses  there,  so  you  would  have  no- 
thing to  do." 

"  But  I  cannot  go  home,  all  by  myself,"  said 
the  child,  trying  to  keep  back  a  sob,  "how 
could  I  without  father  ?" 

"Listen,  my  little  one,"  said  the  doctor, 
stroking  the  child's  curly  locks,  ''what  would 
you  say  of  staying  with  me  until  your  father  is 
better?" 

The  child  opened  his  large  eyes  wider  still. 
"  I  stay  with  you  here  in  this  beautiful  house?" 

"Yes,  my  boy,  would  you  like  it?" 
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"  I  would  like  it  very  much,"  said  the  child, 
with  a  beaming  face.  "  I  did  tell  father  how 
kind  you  looked.'* 

**  Well,  that  is  settled,  then ;  but  you  are  such  * 
a  little  fellow  still.     Can  you  read?" 

**  A  very,  very  little,  sir." 

"  The  best  would  be,  then,  to  send  you  to 
school  to  learn  a  very,  very  little  more." 

The  child's  cheeks  now  burned.  "And 
would  they  teach  me  to  write  too,  and  to 
read  large  books,  like  these?"  pointing  to  the 
doctor's  book-case. 

"  Yes,  they  would,  if  you  were  a  good  boy." 

"  And  will  they  be  sure  to  take  care  of  my 
£ather,  and  to  show  him  the  way  when  he  wants 
to  come  here?" 

"  Yes,  my  boy,  that  they  certainly  would  do." 
The  surgeon  now  turned  to  the  father.  "  Have 
I  your  permission,"  he  asked,  "to  keep  your 
chad  for  a  little?"    ' 

Valmont  could  scarcely  speak.  He  stam- 
mered, **  May  the  good  God  bless  you  I  I  had 
heard  of  your  skill,  but  they  did  not  tell  me  I 
should  meet  with  an  angel  of  mercy  and  good- 


ness. 


tt 


"  I  am  but  a  poor  instrument  in  God's  loving 
hands ;  it  is  He  who  has  taught  me  to  help  my 
fellow-creatures,  and  I  tiy  to  fulfil  my  duty  as 
much  as  is  in  my  power.  But  come  now,  my 
friend,  we  have  to  go^  Some  one  will  conduct 
you  to  the  Hdtel-Dieu  ;  this  little  fellow  may  go 
too,  and  then  come  back  to  me.  I  will  find  a 
good  school  for  him,  and  he  will  come  and  see 
you  every  Saturday." 

ui. 

Four  months  had  passed*  The  door  of  Dr. 
Dupuytren's  dwelling  stood  again  open  for  all 
those  who  wished  to  consult  him.  A  man 
simply  but  carefully  dressed,  followed  by  a  little 
boy  blooming  with  health  and  happiness,  was 
one  of  the  first  to  enter.  A  few  patients,  how- 
ever, had  already  come  before  them,  and  they 
scarcely  seemed  to  have  the  patience  to  wait 
until  their  turn  should  come.  At  last  the  mo- 
ment was  there ;  hastily  they  entered  the  doc- 
tor's study. 


"  My  father  can  see,"  exclaimed  the  child. 

"  I  can  see,"  cried  the  man ;  and  pene- 
trated by  the  utntost  gratitude,  father  and  child 
fell  on  their  knees  before  the  good  surgeon; 
but  the  doctor  all  at  once  took  them  by  the 
hand  and  led  them  to  a  couch,  where  he  sat 
down  between  them. 

"  It  was  God  alone,"  he  said,  "  who  did  it. 
He  has 'given  you  trust  and  has  heard  your 
prayers  ;  let  us  give  Him  all  thanks  and  venera- 
tion." 

'*  You  are  for  me  the  image  of  my  Father  in 
heaven,"  said  Valmont  "  Oh,  to  think  that  I 
shall  have  the  great  blessing  to  see  my  beloved 
wife  again ;  the  great  blessing  to  work  again  fpr 
her  and  my  children  1  What  can  I  ever  do  to 
repay  such  a  great  service,  such  a  work  of  love 
done  to  me !" 

'*  Let  it  be  a  work  of  love,  my  friend,  and  do 
not  trouble  yourself  about  repa3dng  it." 

*'  But,"  said  Valmont  bashfully,  taking  a  folded 
paper  out  of  his  pocket,  **  see  here  are  four 
louis  d'or.  I  have  saved  those  along  the  road 
when  the  people  out  of  pity  handed  me  alms. 
I  took  them  thinking  how  I  should  want  them : 
those  four  pieces  of  gold  is  all  I  have,  would 
you  not  accept  them  ?" 

"It  is  very  good  of  you,"  said  the  doctor, 
**  but  not  for  the  present  See,  you  have  to  go 
home  now  by  a  different  and  quicker  way  than 
you  came,  and  that  will  cost  some  money. 
Keep  it  for  a  little  while,  my  friend ;  afterwards, 
if  you  like,  you  may  give  them  to  me." 

'*  But,  I  have  a  proposal,"  continued  the  sur- 
geon. "God  has  not  given  me  a  son;  you 
have  besides  tjhis  little  man  four  others.  I  have 
learned  to  love  this  your  child  with  his  trusting 
eyes ;  let  him  stay  with  me  and  I  will  make 
a  man  of  him, — he  will  be  my  son  until  then, 
that  is  to  say  if  he  should  like  to  stay  with 
mel" 

"Oh,"  said  little  Arthur,  putting  his  arms 
round  the  doctor  to  kiss  and  embrace  him, 
"  this  is  what  I  want — I  want  never  to  leave 
you.  I  want  to  learn  from  you  how  to  make 
the  blind  see.  I  want  to  be  like  you  blessed 
and  beloved." 
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*'  And  you  shall  stay,  my  little  friend,  if  your 
father  will  consent." 

"Would  I  not  consent!  would  I  not  leave 
my  child  in  the  hands  of  an  angel !  " 

Valmont  returned  home ;  who  could  try  to 
describe  the  meeting  between  husband  and 
wife?  .  •  . 

After  a  month  the  great  surgeon  came  himself 
to  Clermont,  accompanied  by  his  adopted  son* 
He  had  some  business  to  do  there,  he  said. 
His  business  consisi.ted  in  buying  a.  newly-built 
&rm-house,  with    gardens   and    meadows,  on 


which  some  beautiful  cows  were  grazing.  He 
wanted  a  j^Ud  d  terre  in  the  country,  he 
said ;  and  asked  Valmont  if  he  would  do  him  a 
great  favour  to  come  and  live  there  with  his 
wife  and  children,  to  take  care  of  his  property. 
And  there  the  now  so  happy  and  blessed 
family  lived  and  worked.  They  were  able  to 
educate  their  children,  and  did  not  want  any 
more.  Their  eldest  son  became  what  he  so  fer- 
vently had.  wished  to  be — a  great  oculist,  a 
blessing  to  humanity. 

From  the  Dutch^  by  A.  van  Dissel. 
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A  CHILD'S  CRY. 

/'Suffer  little  children  to  como  tm^  me.** 
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1.  Oh,       who  will  show  me 

2.  Will    some  one     let.  me 

3.  Will    some  one     let  me 

4.  They     say  that     he  is 

5.  It       seems  as      if  I 


Je  -  BUS  Christ! 

Oh. 

who 

will 

take'   my 

hand; 

see      the    face 

Which 

made 

the 

chil-drea 

smile. 

feel     the    touch 

Which 

made 

the 

chii-dren 

well. 

some  -  where  now ; 

Will 

some 

one 

show  me 

where; 

heard      a      call : 

"  Come, 

•Ut  - 

Ue 

child,  to 

me." 

1.  And  lead     to    Him  whose  words  they    say,  A 

2.  And  lead    me  through  the  crowd  and  throng  And 

3.  Cast  out     the      e    -    vil  things  with  -  in,  And 

4.  Will  those  who  know  just       take    my     hand  And 

5.  Oh,  Je  -  sus,  put       it  in     some  heart  To 


child    can  un  -  dtt    -  standi 

stop    with  me       a      -  while  ? 

made    the  good  ones  dwell  ? 

kind  -  ly  lead    me  there? 

•  bring    me  un  -  to  The«. 
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THE  RAVENS  AND  THE  BELL. 

.     C'EVEN  black  youthful  ravens, 
^     Only  bom  last  spring ; 
Startled,  frightened,  screaming, 

**  How  that  bell  does  ring  .1  '* 
Deafening  was  its  clatter, 

Cling-cling,  ding-dbg,  dang, 
Tossing,  rolling,  leaping, 

Bing-bing,  boom-boom,  bang. 

When  thb  ringer  rested  him, 

And  the  ringing  ceased. 
Mother  showed  no  signs  of  fear. 

Not  the  very  least. 
**  Dearest  simpletons,"  she  said, 

"  This  is  Christmas  Day  1 
Bells  are  telling  news  of  gladness ; 

This  is  what  they  say : 

''  Once,  now  many  years  ago, 

Came  a  Child  to  earth. 
And  to-day  its  steeples  ringing 

Celebrate  his  birth. 
For  the  hearts  of  human  children 

He  has  made  more  kind ; 
Ravens  on  the  lawns  to-day 

Crumbs  of  cake  shall  find. 

"  Bells  are  pealing,  for  the  children 

'Will  their  Christmas  feast. 
Out  of  very  friendliness. 

Share  with  bird  and  beast : 
Dog  and  donkey,  duck  and  chicken, 

Christmas  food  will,  eat. 
And,  my  little  frightened  babies. 

You  will  have  a  treat. 

*^  Let  the  bells  all  roll  and  rollick. 

And  glad  ringers  ring. 
For  the  Child,  the  Child  from  heaven. 

Of  all  children  King, 
Comes  to  make  all  hearts  more  kindly 

Every  Christmas  Day ; 
So,  my  frightened  little  ravens, 

Do  not  fly  away.*' 
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TT  IS  one  of  the  very  prettiest  of  all  the  many 
-*■  pretty  Christmas  sentiments,  and  one  that 
especially  children  should  learn,  and  then  never 
forget,  that  when  the  Lord  of  glory  came  to 
earth  to  mix  awhile  with  men  He  made  nobody 
afraid,  whilst  when  the  angels  of  glory  came  they 
produced  quite  a  shock.  There  they  came,  all 
filling  the  sky  with  light,  sudden,  strange,  bewil- 
dering light,  and  choruses ;  and  they  saw  on  the 
poor  simpler  shepherds'  faces  quite  a  pitiful  look. 

''  Fear  not,"  they  said,  and  then  the  shepherds 
in  a  while  got  over  their  alarm. 

But  you  know  very  well  that  nobody  had  to 
say,  *'Fear  not,"  to.  those  very  same  men  when 
they  stood  by  the  manger,  and  were  looking  on 
those  angels'  Lord. 

Yet  are  the  angels  pictured  to  us  as  all  kindly 
enough,  they  were  full  of  pity,  and  show  all 
manner  of  sympathies  with  the  shepherds, 
making  the  contrast  all  the  more  full  of  beautiful 
meaning  and  message  to  us.  At  the  very  mo- 
ment the  poor  shepherds  were  so  distressed  at 
the  sight  of  them,  they  had  come  all  the  way 
from  heaven  to  serve  them  on,  to  them^  a  most 
pleasant  service. 

But  when  the  Lord,  the  Lord  Himself,  came 
all  that  way  to  do  kindly  service  to  men,  they 
were  only  drawn  to  Him  and  felt  homely 
peace ;  nobody  was  timid,  nobody  was  shy  even. 
He  came  to  them  as  a  baby.  And  the  reason 
why  He  came  to  them  as  a  baby  was  because  a 
baby's  gentleness  could  best  express  His  own. 

If  you  can  but  once  get  this  pretty  contrast 
into  you  it  will  be  in  you  always,  cheering,  in- 
spiring, and  directing  you  to  lives  of  hope  and 
goodness.  Far  sweeter  will  it  be  than  the 
music  the  shepherds  heard  the  angels  sing ;  the 
strains  of  golden  harps  are  like  nothing  better 
than  sounding  brass  to  it. 

Yes,  in  spite  of  their  splendour  and  looks  of 


greatness,  the  little  baby  there  is  greater  than 
the  angels,  higher  than  a  whole  heaven  of  them 
— not  in  power,  for  He  has  emptied  Himself  of 
His.  power;  not  in  appearance,  for  in  that  He 
is  only  what  a  carpenter's  new-born  child  could 
be,  a  soft-limbed,  gentle  babe.  But  his  greatness 
is  of  the  kind  which  does  not  frighten  even  a 
little  child ;  which  indeed  moves  children  with  the 
simple,  spontaneous  feelings  which  brothers  and 
sisters  have  towards  a  baby,  when  they  love  ii 

The  fact  is,  children,  all  we  need  to  be  vciy 
religious — as  religious  as  the  angels  are— is  to 
know  that  wonderful  powerful  loveliness  we  call 
by  the  name,  Jesus ;  that  is  enough  to  make 
our  hearts  burn  within  us,  like  fires  that  have 
been  lighted  with  a  match ;  God  has  made  them 
on  purpose  to  adore  such  ways  as  His.  And  if 
hearts  are  cold  to  Him  it  is  only  as  black  coals 
in  the  grate  are  cold  before  they  are  kindled; 
there  is  warmth  enough  in  them;  it  only  waits  a 
spark.  To  know  Him  is  their  spark ;  and  that 
we  might  know  Him  is  just  the  reason  whj  the 
Lord  of  glory  came  that  Christmas  Day  to  earth. 
Only  that :  nothing  more ;  to  know  Him.  That 
awakens  life  in  us-^life  eternal.  How  this  is  so 
you  shall  see  in  a  story. 

There  was  once  a  little  princess  of  Bulgaria 
named  Kosara,  who  had  borrowed  some  of  the 
exquisite  beautifulness  of  the  heart  of  Jesus.  She 
had  read  the  Gospels,  and,  simple  as  she  vas, 
and  truthful  too,  she  took  it  all  for  real,  in  an 
innocent  child's  heavenly  fashion.  Jesus,  her 
Lord,  was  kind-hearted,  she  found,  and  hos- 
pitable ;  and  He  wanted  the  hungry  to  be  fed, 
and  prisoners  to  be  visited;  and  called  for  fol- 
lowers to  do  this  pitiful,  neighbourly  work  for 
Him ;  and  she  loved  Him,  and  longed  to  please 
Him,  and  was  a  good  little  disciple  of  His 

Her  father  never  dreamed  of  any  sud  thing 
as  being  anybody's  disciple.    He  had  a  «rill  of 
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his  own,  and  despised  the  poor,  and  fettered  his 
prisoners;  and  went  out  to  his  wars  with  his 
long  spears  and  swords,  as  he  thought  a  proper 
king  should.  He  ordered  his  people  about  just 
as  he  pleased,  and  they  did  as  he  told  them  to  do, 
and  never  by  any  chance  dared  to  grumble,  lest 
he  should  hear  of  it  and  his  sword  be  at  their 
throats.  With  a  will  like  that,  he  was  necessarily 
in  stubborn  opposition  to  the  will  of  Jesus,  and 
must  have  it  bent  and  broken  down  before  Jesus 
could  be  his  Lord,  and  his  heart  could  fall  at 
the  dear  feet  and  kiss  them  with  passionate  joy 
in  his  manly  way,  as  his  daughter  often  did  in 
her  girlish  way. 

And  this  king  had  a  prison  filled,  too,  with 
prisoners.  *  It  must  have  been  a  barren,  gloomy, 
horrid  tomb  of  a  place,  damp,  dark,  and  ful- 
some ;  and  while  the  king  lived  in  his  grand  old 
halls  above,  these  poor  prisoners  languished  their 
lives  away,  shut  up  in  all  the  horrors  of  the 
prison-house  below. 

Now  when  the  king's  child  once  understood 
what  really  was  the  will  of  Jesus,  she  longed  for 
her  father's  ^permission  to  visit  his  prisoners ; 
and  her  pitiful  entreaties  were  not  lost  on  the 
king.  "A  moon-stricken  little  dreamer!"  the 
king  might  say  to  himself,  as  he  gave  the  per- 
mission, which  she  at  length  won  from  him; 
but  that  was  only  his  opinion.  There  is  some- 
thing greater  than  opinion,  and  more  lasting  in 
us  all,  and  the  king  felt  that  something  over- 
mastering him  in  spite  of  his  opinions. 

One  day  she  descended  to  the  terrible  place, 
with  its  damp  clay  floor  and  fetid  air,  its  gloomy 
light  struggling  so  faintly  through  cracks  in  the 
gaunt  walls  of  it ;  and  all  the  place  looked  re- 
pulsive and  smelt  foul  to  the  little  child  of  the 
palace.  She  had  never  been  anywhere  like  this 
before,  and  she  felt  quite  sure  it  was  very  cruel 
to  put  people  there,  naughty  though  they  were. 
The  prisoners  were  unwashed  and  wild-look- 
ing, with  long,  uncut,  uncombed,  ragged  hair ; 
some  old  and  bent,  decrepit  and  grey ;  some  ill 
and  thin — ^little  beside  skin  and  bone ;  some- 
staring,  furious,  and  looking  alarmingly  brutal ; 
some  gloomy  and  sullen  and  still.  One  by  one 
the  faces  came  to  her  as  her  eyes  forgot  the  light 


of  the  fair  skies  she  had  just  left,  and  got  familiar 
with  the  dusky  light  of  the  place. 

Nothing  but  the  remembrance  that  it  was  the 
wish  of  Jesus  kept  her  there  another  moment. 
Nobody  bade  her  welcome.  (The  keeper  of  the 
prison  was  by  her  side ;  this  was  felt  necessary.) 
Had  they  known  what  a  kind,  cheering  little 
heart  she  brought  with  her  into  this  living  grave 
of  theirs,  what  lovely,  pitiful  feelings  were  in 
that  timid-looking  little  figure,  some  of  them 
would  have  taken  her  small  white  hand  in  theirs 
and  have  reverently  kissed  it,  and  have  been 
her  retainers  and  servitors,  and  an3rthing  she 
liked ;  that  dark  place  would  have  been  to  them 
— not  a  palace,  but  a  heavenly  place,  and  she 
their  little  love-crowned  queen. 

But  they  did  not  know,  and  it  would  take  a 
long  time  for  them  to  know,  for  such  things  have 
to  be  lived  into  people,  they  cannot  be  talked 
into  them.  How  could  they  even  guess  why 
their  king's  daughter  should  be  there  ?  So  all 
the  loveliness  of  the  dear  child's  soul  was  lost  on 
them,  save  only  that,  maybe,  they  felt  disturbed 
by  it,  for  she  brought  thoughts  of  children  of 
their  own,  whom  they  should  never  see  again, 
and  who,  for  aught  they  knew,  might  have  been 
buried  since  they  left  home. 

What  could  she  say?  she  thought  within  her- 
self.    How  could  she  begin  her  work  ? 

Some  of  the  men,  as  she  looked  at  them,  I 
fancy,  muttered.  Yet  she  was  so  wishing  to  do 
something  that  was  kind  to  them  all. 

"  What  can  I  do  for  you  ? "  I  think  I  hear 
the  little  adventurer  timidly  enquire.  "  May  I 
speak  to  you?" 

Then  one.spoke  roughly,  and  cracked  a  joke 
at  her  expense;  for  bad  treatment  makes  a  hard, 
hard  crust  on  men;  treated  like  brutes,  they  are 
prone  to  become  like  brutes.  And  her  divine 
little  face  was  pale  and  pained ;  her  eyes  opened 
wider,  as  if  they  were  ready  for  tears,  but  she  ' 
would  not  cry. 

"  I  would  not  "hurt  you,"  she  ventured,  "  if  I 
might  come  and  see  you." 

But  she  made  no  way.  It  was  all  too  soon 
yet  Till  she  was  known,  her  good  little  heart 
would  serve  her  nothing. 
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If  you  will  try,  you  can  imagine  how  the  little 
maiden  felt  that  day  when,  returned  from  her 
first  call  on  prisoners^  she  had  again  joined 
her  father  in  the  royal  banqueting-room,  and 
had  to  answer  the  questions  his  kindly  patro- 
nising amusement  put  to  her.  People,  who  have 
still  their  will  for  themselves,  and  treat  the  world 
as  if  there  vas  no  God  to  serve,  do  not  under- 
stand, cannot  understand,  how  cruel  it  is  to  jeer 
a  young  child  about  sacred  things. 

Perhaps,  too,  the  servants  laughed  :  for  their 
hearts  had  never  told  them  what  the  service  of 
Jesus  was.  So  neither  father  nor  servants  under- 
stood her  any  more  than  had  the  prisoners.  But 
disappointed  and  alone  though  she  felt,  she  did 
not  give  up. 

From  that  first  day  Kosara  ventured  again 
and  again  down  the  prison  steps  till  at  length 
she  could  go  by  herself,  for  she  was  beginning 
to  be  loved  there  as  few  girls  are  loved  any- 
where, and  with  that  peculiar  sort  of  sacred 
love  which  is  bestowed  only  by  broken  hearts. 
.  At  length  she  was  adored.  To  them  at  least, 
she  wore  a  crown,  the  oldest-fashioned,  most 
glorious  crown  in  the  world,  which  was  before 
gold  was  made,  the  invisible  crown  which 
God  Himself  wears :  beautifulness  of  soul ;  a 
fdi  loveliness  of  spirit.  She  was  lovable  and 
beloved.  She  was  a  princess  now,  not  as  a 
daughter  of  a  man  may  be  a  princess,  but  as  ^a 
child  of  the  King  of  Heaven ;  for  now  at  length 
rhey  had  come  to  know  her ;  that  was  all,  but 
that  was  enough*  She  was  the  same,  but  ihey 
were  changed ;  and  she  had  changed  them. 

And  the  king  let  her  have  more  and  more 
of  her  kindly  way.  Through  her  intercession, 
prisoners  at  length  got  air  and  movement,  and 
better  food  was  allowed,  and  she  gave  a  little 
comfort  here  and  there,  and  was  not  forbidden. 
Now  and  then  she  got  a  little  exercise  for  them, 
'  to  let  them  stretch  their  cramped,  stiff  limbs, 
and  get  a  little  of  the  ministry  of  sky  and  trees 
into  them.  The  officers  perhaps  grumbled,  and 
called  it  all  waste  of  time,  but  the  king  did  not 
listen,  and  Kosara  had  her  way. 

And  the  captives  began  to  think  that  there 
was  another  world,  there  must  be  another  world, 


where  Kosara  came  from.  And  they  heard  her 
talk  about  her  King.  They  did  not  understand 
what  exactly  an  unseen  king  could  be,  only  they 
loved  her  and  were  friends  to  her ;  and  by  her 
they  had  become  friends  to  one  another,  and 
they  had  the  feel  of  being  "  raised  up  "  in  them 
and  ''made  to  .sit  together;"  even  the  prison 
had  become  ''  a  heavenly  place,"  the  only  one 
they  had  ever  known.  Perhaps  there  was  none 
anywhere  else — they  did  not  know,  only  Kosan 
said  there  was  ;  it  was  where  her  King  lived. 

And  other  things  happened,  too,  that  I  might 
as  well  tell  you  by  the  way.  There  was  a  young 
prince  there,  one  of  the  prisoners,  Valdimir  by 
name,  who  had  been  dragged  captive  from 
his  home,  and  these  two  came  to  love  one 
another  with  the  exquisite  tenderness  with  which 
married  folks  love  one  another,  and  which  makes 
them  obliged  to  get  married,  and  the  king  set 
him  with  others  free,  for  they  were  no  longer 
dangerous;  and  when  the  young  prince  set 
out  for  his  country  and  home,  he  whispered 
something  to  Kosara  which  for  years  she  treasured 
in  her  heart,  and  one  day  she  went  to  live  with 
him  in  his  palace  and  to  share  his  life  and  throne. 

When  first  Kosara  went  to  visit  the  prisoners 
they  were  all  cold,  morose,  reserved,  afraid,  and 
shy,  and  difficult  and  painful  to  approach ;  and 
her  little  work  was  a  great  perplexity  to  her. 
Some  of  the  fierce  and  unruly,  having  their  king*^ 
daughter  near  thetA,  would  liked  to  have  killed 
her.  But  she  never  felt  anger  towards  any  of 
them,  none  at  all ;  for  she  lovedjesus  with  all  the 
tenderness  of  her  nature,  and  was  patient  to  do 
His  will ;  it  was  the  task  that  He  had  set  her. 
But,  last  of  all,  the  day  of  her  power  came.  She 
was  their  young  and  loved  shepherd,  and  they 
were  her  willing  and  loyal  flock;  the  patient 
mercy  and  pity  and  all  the  graceful  and  beauti- 
ful things  that  were  in  her  had  told  upon  them  ; 
they  heard  her  voice,  and  loved  it  as  they  had 
loved  none  other ;  the  rest  seemed  all  strangers 
compared  with  her.  And  she  at  length  led 
-them  in  Christ-like  triumph  through  the  eternal 
gates  into  her  heaven  and  to  her  King. 

Now  I  want  you  to  see  that  what  they  needed, 
was  to   know  her;    nothing   more,   that  was 
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enough.  And  when  Jesus  came  we  needed  to 
know  Him ;  that  was  all.  Till  we  know  Him, 
all  His  goodness  would  serve  Him  nothing. 
When  He  came  into  the  woild  it  was  with  a 
love  in  His  heart  which  was  understood  by 
nobody. 

At  first  men  were  distant  and  reserved  and 
sullen.  At  last  thq  souls  in  them  awoke  to  the 
wonderful  beauty  of  His  ways,  and  were  friends 
and  loved  Him.  Then  they  followed  Him  and 
He  led  them.  It  was  all  so  new  and  beautiful 
to  them. 

At  first  He  was  a  babe.  Then  the  babe  grew 
up  to  live  with  men  on  the  hills  of  Nazareth  and 
by  the  sweet  shores  of  Galilee.  Last  of  all,  they 
saw  Him  die,  and  there  was  magic  in  His  death. 


Then  their  love  of  Him  gained  a  warmth  which 
knew  no  bounds,  and  they  saw  Him  alive  again 
and  watched  Him  enter  heaven ;  the  eternal 
gates  unclosed,  and  their  firiend,  the  King  of 
glory,  went  in  to  the  Kingdom  from  which  He 
came,  which  had  been  His  before  this  world 
was  made ;  they  knew  Him  now. 

But  fle  came  that  you  and  I  might  know 
Him  too ;  and  why  should  we  not  ?  tf  nothing 
comes  between  us  and  the  lovely  stories  of  the 
manger  of  Bethlehem  and  the  homes  of  Caper- 
naum and  Bethany  and  the  cross,  we  shall  know 
Him.  And  nothing  ought  to  be  allowed  to  come; 
for  He  lived  that  we  might  know  not  Him  only, 
but  the  God  whom  no  man  hath  seen  at  any 
time,  and  set  our  hone  in  Him. 
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TT  was  Christmas-eve.  Outside  it  was  cold 
^  and  dark,  the  wind  whistled  round  the 
house,  and  the  snow  fell  in  heavy  flakes,  cover- 
ing the  earth  with  a  thick,  white  mantle.  In- 
side it  was  warm  and  light;  a  large  fire  was 
burning  in  the  great  hall,  and  the  yule  logs 
piled  thereon  threw  a  warm  red  glow  over  the 
room  as  the  flames  rose  and  fell,  now  torching 
high  up  the  wide  chimney,  now  licking  the 
bright  steel  bars.  On  the  hearthrug  lay  a  group 
of  golden-haired  children,  on  whose  happy  faces 
an  expression  of  eager  expectation  prevailed  as 
they  waited  till  their  father's  voice  should  sum- 
mon them  to  the  Christmas-tree,  which  they 
knew  was  in  preparation. 

*'  Will  it  be  long  now.  Aunt  Alice  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,  Claude ;  try  and  be  patient. 
Meanwhile  shall  I  tell  you  a  story?" 

A  chorus  of  assenting  voices  was  the  answer, 
and  straightway  Aunt  Alice  began  as  follows — 
"  The  Diamond  and  the  Rose." 

''  The  Countess's  dressing-room  was  as  pretty 


and  charming  a  room  as  befitted  so  beautiful 
and  noble  a  lady  as  the  Countess  Norah.  It 
was  hung  with  pale-blue  silk  curtains,  to  set  off 
the  fair  complexion  of  the  Countess,  who, 
though  no  longer  in  her  first  youth,  was  still 
a  noted  beauty.  But  among  all  the  pretty  and 
costly  things  which  lay  scattered  about  the 
room,  the  first  which  would  have  attracted  the 
attention  of  a  stranger  was  an  exquisite  rose- 
tree,  which  was  growing  in  a  large  majolica 
pot  in  one  of  the  windows.  There  were  many 
far  more  costly  things,  though  none  more  beau- 
tiful than  the  rose-tree;  for  instance,  on  the 
dressing-table  lay  a  magnificent  diamond,  set 
as  a  brooch^  in  a  blue  velvet  case,  which  was 
probably  worth  all  the  rose-trees  in  the  country 
in  which  the  Countess  lived ;  but  it  was  not  so 
beautiful  as  the  rose,  for  all  that,  though  this 
was  not  the  diamond's  opinion.  £ver  since  the 
rose-tree  was  first  brought  into  the  room  there  had 
been  a  feud  between  it  and  the  diamond.  Until 
the  rose  came  every  one  who  entered  the  room 
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his  tutor  mistaken  grew  irresistible.  The  first 
thing  that  caught  the  little  Count's  eye  on  enter* 
ing  his  mother's  dressing-room  was  the  rose- 
tree,  and  as  he  knew  the  Countess  was  out,  and 
would  not  be  in  till  luncheon,  he  thought  he 
might  as  well  have  the  benefit  of  the  rose's 
fragrance ;  so,  ringing  the  bell,  he  ordered  the 
servant  to  carry  it  to  the  laboratory.  As  soon 
as  this  was  done  he  began  to  look  about  for  the 
diamond  brooch,  which,  unfortunately  for,  the 
Countess,* was  lying  inside  its  velvet  case  in  one 
of  her  drawers. 

*'  *  Ah,  here  it  is !  Now,  Mr.  Lehrer,  we 
shall  soon  see  if  you  are  right ;  it  can't  possibly 
hurt  the  brooch,  I  am  sure,  so  I  really  don't 
think  mother  would  mind  me  trying.  If  Mr. 
Lehrer  is  wrong,  she  will  be  very  glad  to  find 
I  am  cleverer  than  he.' 

"  Thus  thinking,  the  young  Coiyit  went  to  the 
laboratory,  took  a  glass  receiver,  with  a  con- 
trivance for  burning  things  in  oxygen,  filled  it 
with  the  gas,  as  he  had  seen  his  tutor  do,  and, 
with  some  trouble,  managed  to  set  fire  to  the 
diamond.  But  now  a  strange  thing  happened ; 
for,  lo  and  behold  1  when  the  brilliant  light, 
which  dazzled  him,  had  died  down,  he  could  not 
see  the  diamond  !  * 

"*This  is  odd,'  said  the  young  Count;  *I 
hope  and  trust  Lehrer  was  not  right,  after  all. 
So  saying,  with  beating  heart  and  trembling 
fingers,  he  took  up  the  receiver,  turned  it  over 
and  over,  and,  sure  enough,  found  nothing  but 
some  fragments  of  the  gold-setting  of  the  beauti- 
ful brooch.  But  in  turning  over  the  receiver  he 
had  poured  out  something  which  he  could  not 
see.  He  had  truly  poured  away  the  diamond  into 
the  air  of  the  room.  Meanwhile  the  rose,  true 
to  her  promise,  extended  her  green  leaves,  and 
drew  the  liberated  diamond  in  its  new  form  of 
an  invisible  gas  into  her  bosom,  again  recovered 
it  from  the  oxygen,  and  gave  it  life.  That  was 
a  happy  day  for  the  diamond ;  but  the  young 
Count  remembered  it  for  the  rest  of  his  life — 
painfully." 

"  Is  it  a  true  story.  Aunt  Alice  ?  " 

*  Plantt  absorb  carbonic  acid  wheo   ander  the  influence  of 
lichU 


"  Yes,  quite  true ;  but  now  do  you  know  why 
I  told  it  you  on  Christmas-eve?" 

''No,  I  don't;  it  isn't  at  all  a  Christmas 
story,  though  I  liked  it  very  much,"  said  Claude. 

''  No,  not  at  all  a  Christmas  story,  Aunt 
Alice ;  Christmas  stories  should  be  about  ghosts 
and  Santa  Claus  and  Father  Christmas,  and  all 
those  people,"  said  Edith. 

''  But  as  I  told  you  my  story  is  true ;  ghost* 
stories  and  legends  of  mythical  people  like 
Father  Christmas  and  Santa  Claus  are  not 
true ;  and  my  story  has  a  meaning,  and  I  think 
you  will  all  agree  with  me,  that  the  meanings 
appropriate  to  Christmas,  at  any  rate.  Listen 
while  I  try  and  explain  it  to  you.  Very  mauy 
years  ago  there  was  a  Rose  in  heaven  called  the 
Rose  of  Sharon,  and  that  Rose  looked  down  on 
the  earth,,  and  saw  there  numbers  of  predoos 
stones — pearls  and  diamonds  and  rubies;  bat 
these  jewels  were  all  uncut  and  covered  with 
earth,  and  befor;  they  could  be  of  any  use  thej 
would  require  cleansing  and  cutting  and  polish- 
ing, and  even  then  they  could  never  be  ad- 
mitted into  heaven  unless  they  received  the 
touch  of  life,  for  only  living  things  are  ad- 
mitted within  those  gates  of  pearl  But  the 
Rose  of  Sharon,  who,  as  you  know,  is  the  Son 
of  God,  longed  for  those  jewels  to  present 
them  to  His  Father,  and  the  Father,  too,  saw 
them  and  loved  them,  and  wished  to  have  them 
always  with  Him ;  but  there  was  only  one  wy 
to  get  them,  and  that  way  you  all  know,  for  I 
need  not  tell  you  we  were  the  jewels  and  Jens 
was  the  Rose  of  Sharon,  who  stooped  from  His 
kingdom  in  heaven  and  came  down  to  earth  to 
give  us  the  touch  of  life,  and  by  His  death  to 
quicken  us  and  take  us  up  to  heaven  in  that  day 
when  the  Lord  makes  up  His  jewels,  for  'they 
shall  be  mine,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  in  that 
day  when  I  make  up  my  jewels.'  And  nor, 
was  not  mine  a  Christmas  story,  after  all?" 

"Yes;  but  here  is  father  at  last.  Now  for 
the  Christmas-tree." 

And  the  little  fpces,  which  had  looked  so 
gravely  at  Aunt  Alice  a  few  moments  before, 
were  now  lit  up  with  beaming  smiles  as  thej 
obeyed  the  welcome  summons. 
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